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* Arise ! Awake ! And stop not till tlu* Goal \s reached. 


SWAMl VIVEKANANDA ON THF: EMHI.EM C. 
ramakrisHaNA mission 

( A/I Unpublished Lrlter ) 


.inly iMili lIH'll 

HI ’ i:. 

Nfw Vdi'K. 


I .lof, 

riic >1111 Kiinwlcdm*. rin' slorniy water Wnrk. 1 Ik Iniii'- ■ I.ii\c. 1 Ik -’fip iil 

Y()Ka. 'rii(' '\vaii“llte SkII'. 'Pile MKitu May the Swmii (tin* Sii|irrini ^rli i -.kikI 
M> that. It is the mind-lake, llnw «ln >f»n like it May tin* Swan llli ynn with 
all thf'se anyway- 

I am l«» start nn Thnr^daN next, by the Krein’li >teaiiier La ( liainjiai'iic. 
rile bn«>i\> are in tin’ hainL of Waldo and Wliitmnml riK'> an' n' ail\ n ad>, 

I am well, jjettinti; hotter — and all rit;ht till f >»'e \«»ii next wenk. 

L^•er yniir- in tlic L"nl 
Vixa-kaiiaiida 


See next pnj];o for Kacsiaiile of tlii> Letter, 



[■acsimUe of Swami Vivfkanandn’s Utter on the previous pope 
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CONVERSATIONS OF SWAMI SIVANANDA 

Bislur Math, 1 January 1924 . 


Today is the first of January when the 
Kdjmtaru (the wish fulfilling tree) celebra- 
tion takes place at the Yogodyan at Kankur- 
gachhii. Arrangements for special worship 
and offering have also been made at the Math. 
Devotees are coining since early morning ; the 
more so because it is a holiday. After visiting 
the shrine of the Master they have all collect- 
ed in the room of Mahapurush Maharaj. He 
is also joyously talking to them on various 
subjects. A devotee, after sfiluting Maha- 
punish Maharaj respectfully, sat down siiying, 
‘Happy New Year.’ Mahapurushji smilingly, 
ie]>licd, ‘Happy English New Year. Our New 
Year begins with the IsL of Vaishakli. Today 
the New Year bc'giiis for the English. Just 
consider what a change has come over our 
mentality thanks to the influence of English 
education and culture of a hundred and fifty 
years. We are about lo lose our own dis- 
tinctiveiK'Ss and nationality. The predica- 
ment is due not simply to our being a subject 
nation. We have been subjects for a long 
time. The Mahomedans could not destroy 
our national character and culture even after 
lu.lding us in subjection for eight or nine 
hundred years ; but such is. the fascinating 
power of Western civilization and the skill 
with which the West has spread their ideas 
among us that we even fail to understand 
that their aim is lo destroy the roots of our 
spiritual faith and culture. As a result of this, 
such a big nation has become so quickly 
Westernized in all respects. Slowly our mode 
of thinking also has undergone a radical 
change. The greatest harm that has been 
done is that the entire Hindu nation has by 
degrees lost faith in the vcdic tradition. The 
general attitude has come to be this, namely, 
that whatever is contained in the samiana 
dhmm is all false and imaginary and what- 
ever is being said by the standard-bearers of 


Christianity is absolute truth. Their design 
was gradually to convert the whole Hindu 
nation into Christianity ; but it did not come 
to pass thanks to the Divine will. All .spirituali- 
ty in the world will perish if the perennial vcdic 
tradition is lost ; it is for this reason that the 
Divine descended in the form of Kamakrishna 
to save the sanaiaim dhiirim. And he began 
his spiritual practices from that image-wor- 
ship, the worship of God in a concrete foiin, 
which th(^ Christian.s and the Western educated 
society had been deriding as idolatry. His 
practice of all kinds of faiths and his success 
in them have amazed the whole world. As a 
result, great minds of the West even have 
reverentially acknowledged the uniquen(‘ss 
and superiority of tlie vcdic tradition in India. 
As a reaction to this the gaze of even the 
blind Indian imitators of the West has been 
turned upon the life of Sri Ilamakri&hna and 
along with it upon their own religion. The 
atmosphere of the country began to change 
since the appearance of the Master. Indians 
have begun lo recover the sclf-confidence which 
they lost. The superhuman tajm^s^yu of the 
Master has awakened the atmashaJdi, power 
of Atman, of India. You will now find that 
unprecedented progress will be made in all 
departments in India. Swamiji ha.s said that 
spirituality is the backbone of India. That 
backbone broke ; that is why she became 
weak and fainthearted. The Master has made 
the backbone once more healthy and strong. 
Now India will amaze the world, not by her 
spirituality alone but by achievements in all 
fields. 

The Master has awakened that brahma- 
shakti (the Energy of Brahman) which is 
governing the manifested universe. Humani- 
ty will gradually understand what he has 
accomplished for the world. Ah ! Blessed ai-c 
we that we lived with that perfect image of 
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the Divine, and could see, touch, and serve 
Jlim. His touch has made our lives blessed. 
Those who hhvc not had the good fortune of 
seeing Him, but who have made Him the ideal 
of their lives and are shaping their character 
in accordance with His ideas will also be 
blessed. The Masters ideas are infinite — He 
is the Lord of the three worlds, an ocean of 
uncaused mercy, and Ihc wish-fiilfilling tree. 
He will give one whatever of tli- se four ends 
of life, dharma, artha, Jeama, and moksha 
(virtue, wealth, enjoyment, and Liberation or 
Knowledge) one will sincerely pray to Him 
for. What more shall I say about Him ? 

The devotee : On this day he became the 
kalpalani (the wish-fulfilling tree), and 
bestowed grace on so many devotees. 

Mahapurushji : Why today alone. He is 
the kolpataru for ever. His only mission 
was to bestow grace on people. We havt‘ 
seen before our eyes liow mfmy people used 
to receive His grace always and in how many 
ways. Of course, He bestowed His grace on 
many devotees at a time on this day at the 
Cossipore garden. For that reason this day 
has a particular significance. The devotee.s 
understood from the happenings of that day 
that he was an ocean of mercy. 

The devotee : Maharaj, were you present 
there that day ? 

Mahaimrushji : No. Why I alone, none 
among the sanyasi disciple.s of the IMaster was 
present there at the time. The Master was 
then seriously ill, and great vairayya (spirit 
of renunciation) filled our hearts. The 
Master s body was so sick that we used to 
nurse Him by turn for twenty four hours of 
the day and night. The householder 
devotees used to come in the day accor- 
ding to their convenience and made arrange- 
ment for medicine, diet, and expenses 
etc. But wc took upon ourselves tho 
entire responsibility of nursing Him. Along 
with this nursing wen' tremendous spiritual 
practices. The Master aiso used to encourage 
us in that respect. He used to call each one 


of us separately to Him and gave instiiictions 
as regards sadhana, and he would also enquire 
about the meditation and visions of each. At 
night Swamiji would light a dhuni (a log-fire 
after the traditional fashion of the sadhm), 
lake us with him, and practise meditation and 
japa. Often there would be great singing and 
kirtan. The whole night would be spent in 
great joy, in nursing the Master by turn and 
in meditation and spiritual practice. Be- 
cause we used to kcc]) awake in the night, 
nearly all of us would sleep for a while in the 
aflenioon after lunch. That day after lunch 
wc were sleeping in a small room adjacent 
to the hall below. For the first and only time* 
the Master came down on that day to takt* 
a little walk in the garden. The Master was 
slowly going towards the gate of the garden, 
when (iii’ish Babu fell at his feet ; prostrating 
himself before Him he began to recite a hymn 
of adoration with folded hands. Listening 
to tile words of (iirish Babu, conveying his 
wonderful love and faith the Master went into 
ifanmlhi even while standing. The devotees, 
seeing that divine ecstatic mood of the Master, 
began to shout in joy ‘Victory to Hamakrishna/ 
and saluted him over and over again. Gradual- 
ly the Master's mind came down to the semi 
conscious plane. Then, gazing at the 
devotees with eyes full of mercy he said, 
‘What shall I say ? May you all be enlighten- 
ed.’ No sooner were these words uttered, a 
wonderful eiiiTcnl of bliss began to 
flow in the hearts of the devotees. They 
began to shout ‘Victory to Ramakrishna’ and 
saluted Him repeatedly. He also touclud 
nearly all of them, one after another, in that 
state saying, ‘May you be enlightened.’ At 
Ilis divine touch each one of the devotees 
began to have wonderful experiences wilhin. 
Some became absorbed in meditation, some 
began to dance in joy, some began to cry, 
and some began to shout ‘victory* like niad 
persons. It was an event which can hardly 
be imagined. And the Master was standing 
surveying everything with delight. The 
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noise broke omv sleep. We raced to the spot 
to find that all the devotees were surrounding 
the Master and behaving like mad men, while 
lie was afreeliunalely gazing at them wilh Ilis 
sweet smiling face. When we reached the 
si>ot, the Master’s mind had returned to the 
normal plane ; but the devotees were still 
overpowered with the intoxication of that 
delight. Afterwards we came to know every- 
thing by making enquiries of the devotees. 
All said that they had wonderful spirilual 
experiences at the touch of the Master, and 
I hat the influence of the mood lasted for a 
long lime. Ilis touch could not but have such 
an effect. Tie is God llmiself. But even on 
that day he did not touch one or two persons, 
lie said to them, ‘Not now, you will have it 
afterwards.' One can well understand from 
it that iiolhing can be achieved before the 
time is ripe. One must wail for the right time. 

The devoice; But, Alaharaj, by me’e 
wish Tie can turn an individuals mind God- 
ward and make the heart pure. Why does^it 
lie do so ? If Ilis m« rey de])ends on di'volioiud 
practices, how is it that Tie is calh'd an oci‘an 
of uneondilioiial mercy ? 

Mahapunishji : Yes, what you say is 
right. One says it just because one can’t do 
without saying it. But in truth lie is not to 
be found by means of spirilual practices. 
Besides, one cannot even say that lie is to be 
found, for lie is the true Self' of all indivMfual'i 
—Tie is the Inner Self of all beings. Spirilual 
practices only remove the ob^laeles which 
obstruct an individual’s iinvard vision. Then 
an individual knows his true Seif and be- 
comes one with the anfaratimii (Self within) . 
It is just because TTe in Ills mercy is liberating 
an individual from the pall of ignorance, he 
feels an urge in the heart to find Him — this 
is His grace. But everything n])pears to 
happen according to law and certain nnil'onni- 
ty. Just as to make a child grow into 
adolescence in a trice is an uimalural and vain 
attempt to achieve an end by sheer force, 
^0 also is the case with it. Wilh the iinfold- 


mont of its mind and body, a child gradually 
grows into a boy, a youth, an adult and an 
old man. In the same way there are levels 
and scqueiiee of emergence of Divine senti- 
ments in the mind of an individual. What 
develops easily and naturally is alone right 
and has good effects. Of course, God can 
liberate all in a day by mere wish, for He is 
all-powerful. But He never does it. He is 
ordering the universe' by a uniform law ; He 
does not allow any deviation from it except 
for rare unusual reasons. There is not the 
least doubt that He is an ocean of uncondi- 
tional mercy. If you could but know even 
a little how great is His grace and rnc'rcy for 
His crcaluro, the question whether or not 
He is an ocean of mc'icy could never find a 
place in the mind. That He desc('nds on the 
earth in a gross corporeal form, moved by the 
misery of His creatures and in ordc'r to Siive 
IIk'hi, is the greatest proof of all that He is 
an oeenii (d* inency. lb* is ever Ferfecl. He 
has nothing to gain or crave for. Yet moved 
by mercy He engages Himself in work for the 
salvation of individuals. There is only one 
kind of nilf}, tendency, in Ilis mind, which 
is IMeiey or Love. Can one convey through 
words how mereiful He is ? It is a thing to 
be felt. Man is mad with play : does he ever 
Iry to feel His mercy ? Tlu‘ Master used to 
say, Tf an individual tric'* to approneh God 
by a step, God moves ten steps towards Him.’ 
So great is His mercy. Never doubt His 
mercy ; never even allow a thought of that 
kind to invade your mind. Go on calling on 
Him wilh love; your heart and sou! will be 
filled wilh His mercy. Can these experiences 
be had in a day — or of a sudden ? Gradually 
you will feel and have everything. Coidd 
we also underslaiid properly how great is God’s 
mercy for Ilis creatures, if we had not seen 
the ^Jaster. lie used to become restless and 
even cry in order to bestow’ Ilis mercy. Who 
wants Ilis. mercy sincerely ? Man is mad 
with the pleasure from seiisate objects. Who- 
ever wants Divine Bliss finds it also. 



INDIA AND THE WORLD 

By the Editor 


The Prabuddha Bharata starts a new year 
with the present issue. It has been a fairly 
long existence, fifty-four years to be exact, the 
longest, in fact, for any English monthly in 
existence in India, lias it been worthwhile ? 
On an occasion like this the mind inevitably 
tuiTis to the past, iioL only to seek inspiration 
but to draw what lessons it can from it. A good 
look after is necessary for a good look before, 
necessary because one who can look back into 
the i>ast is able to see far into the future. 
Fifty odd years is a sufficiently long stretch of 
time to put things in a perspective. But these 
fifty years have been exceptional. Old land- 
scapes familiar for centuries, have disappeared. 
New tides, strong and swift, sweep across the 
pLanet. An epoch has gone by, and the 
scone is transformed beyond imagination. It 
will be profitable, therefore, to enquire in the 
light of the present, whether the cause it was 
created to serve w'as worthy and whether it is 
of value still. The success or its lack it has 
had in its task is not for us to determine, even 
if that were jxissible. But if the idcii to which 
it is dedicated proved right in the past and 
is still of supreme moment for today, wa are 
sure to take the lesson to heart. 

Fifty and odd years ago when Swami 
Vivekananda founded the magazine to speak 
the language of an Aimkeved India, India, to 
all outward appearance, was far from aw akened. 
She lay inert and asleep. Was it not the sleep 
of death ? Many thought it so. The efforts 
and noise made by the revivalists and reformers 
looked like palhetic attempts to resurrect the 
dead into life. They reminded many of the 
insignificant and convulsive movements of a 
decapitated torso. Indian culture was 
apparently in the iron grip of an inevitable 
death. The West had pushed its way all 
around the globe and wa ^ arrogantly proclaim- 
ing its power and supremacy. It had laid us 
flat and almost turned our life upside down. 


It required an exceptionally courageous heart 
and an almost unbelievable farsight even to 
dream at the time that a new dawn w^as near, 
and that India would not only rise, at no 
distant date, as a strong, free, and united 
people, but would stand on a pinnacle of great- 
ness never attained before. ( 

But, still more amazing, the voice of 
Indian Destiny proclaimed that her revival 
would not be after the manner of the emer- 
gence of the irresponsible sovereign nation- 
states of Europe, worshii)ping the idol of a 
collective human powTr which reveals ils(‘lf, 
not as love, but as organized brute force. 
‘India will be raised, not with the [ww^r of 
the flesh, but with the power of the Spirit ; 
not wnth the flag of destruction but with the 
flag of peace and love— the garb of the 
mnnyadn ; not by the power of wealth, but l)y 
the power of the begging bow^l. . . . 

T do not see into the futun' ; nor do I cave 
to .see. But oik^ vision I see clear as light 
before me — that the ancient MoIIkt ha'^ 
awTikened onc^e more, sitting on Tier Throne, 
rejuvenated, more glorious than ever. Proclaim 
Her to all tin’ v/orld with the voice of peac«' 
and benediction.’ 

Do the above words strike us as singularly 
prophetic and significant today, yes; but at 
the time they wa^re addressed in 1S9,‘{ by Swauni 
Vivekananda to his adniirtTs at Madras, ami 
also aftenvards till only yesterday, the ^ast 
niajorily of our own people waTe disposed to 
regard them as the frothy talk of a wild 
paranoiac. They were not to blame, for tlw 
assertions could hardly bo reconciled wath llu* 
facts as they saw around them then. Yri. 
the outlines of the picture of India that he 
saw are getting daily clearer with the passage 
of time, even to men of common understand- 
ing — like mountain shapes suddenly emerging 
into view from drifting mist. We have begun 
to talk generally, though vaguely, that India 
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is a country of Destiny. Are we clear what 
it means? 

Most reformers and nationalists in those 
days and also in the recent past thought that 
the only chance of our getting (‘V(’ii with the 
West was to fashion ourselves after its image 
and to mast(T the Western technique of 
raising the collective jwwer of man to an 
hitherto undreamt-of pitch. Japan went right 
ahead with this godless plan, and when she 
flattened Russia with her military flail early 
in this century, all Asia echoed with cries 
of sahash. Was not here an answer, right 
and adequate, to West’s lust for power and 
brutality ? But the Swami. in spite of his ad- 
miration for the discipline and patriotism of 
Japan, warned India to choose her course 
wisely, for if India succmled in throwing over- 
board her broad conception of culture, and 
<)nly made herself a caTbon-copy of the West, 
she would inevitably come to grief. And if 
India died, who would live ? 

‘Shall India die ? Then from the world all 
spirituality will be extinct ; all moral perfec- 
tion will be extinct ; all swcet-souled sympathy 
for religion will be extinct ; all ideality will 
be extinct ; and in its place will reign the 
finality of lust and luxury as the male and 
female deites, wilh money as its priest ; 
fraud, force, and competition its ceremonies ; 
and the human soul its sacrifice. Such a thing 
can never be. The power of siifTering is 
infinitely gn'ater than the power of doing ; 
I he power of love is infinitely greater than 
the pow(T of hatred. Those that think that 
the present revival of llindiiisin is only a 
manifestation of patriotic impulse are deluded.’ 

The problem of India, Ihe Swami felt, was 
also the problem of the world. She was <lcs- 
tiiK'd by H'ason of her ancient wisdom to play 
a capital part in the future civilization of 
mankind. In the give and take of cultures 
she has infinitely more to give than she has 
lo receive. 

II 

The Swami claimed to preach nothing new, 
but he was far from a conservative or a reviva- 


list. He was a radical who gave an uptodate 
and authoritative interpretation of the broad 
truth of our culture. He spoke with the 
accents of authority derived from the expe- 
rience of Truth. He saw things as a whole, 
and felt that the first thing necessary for us was 
to recover the true sense of our tradition in 
order that we might build up a free and just 
society on lire basis of a spiritual conception 
of life. This was essential not only for 
India’s resurgence but also for the reconstruc- 
tion of humanity. Unless we recognize the 
facts of spiritual life and those transcendent 
values which give meaning to our struggles 
and sufferings we shall never be able to set 
limits to the operations of power jrolitics 
which today threaten to destroy civilization. 

India touched a new low in her decline, 
because she had lost the broad conception of 
her culture and became partial. But tin* 
ancient fire was not dead ; it only slept and 
burned slow under cover of ashes. It was 
upto us to stoke it up again into a mighty 
flame. Two things wen' neocss<ary to do this. 
First, the country must be flooded with tin* 
noblest truths of the Spirit. This would 
restore faith and dignity to her people, with- 
out which no creation of a just and libend 
society is possible. Vedanta must become 
practical and come to the field, the factory, 
and the market-place. Vedanlic culture in 
its highest form w^as, in the past limited to a 
small minority of population ; its conceptions 
had not been realized in w'idespread practice 
in society and politics. Yet. the values it 
had realized and the spiritual tradition it had 
maintained have persisted into our day. 
Aided by the new^ technique of our time these 
values and this tradition must be reasserted 
wdth a greater powder and on a wuder scale. 
Every individual must be given opportunity 
not only lo develop to the best whatever gifts 
nature has endowed him with but to realize 
the divine truth that is in him or her. 

Vedanta, of course, would form the basis 
of Indian recon struct ion, but she must also 
get even with the West in matters of science, 
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technique, and intellectual supremacy. The 
two basic qualities of a tnie and genuine cul- 
ture are (1) its ability to understand the 
facts of life as they exist, and (2) its capacity 
to transcend these facts by a spiritual con- 
ception of life. Unless wc recognize the facts 
as they are we shall always practise cs(*apism 
of one kind or another, fatal, in the long run, 
to the society and culture. The West has 
been practising in thc^ modern (*ra a sort of 
escapism by refusing to recognize the facts of 
individual and of jxilitical life as they exist, 
for its secular movements in the nineteenth 
century proceeded on the assumption that 
freedom, peace, and happiness of mankind 
could be permanently secured by a political 
or economic scheme, whether it is of the 
INIarxist or the liberal democratic variety. But 
the lust for power and mastery is inherent in 
man aiul will find new expressions always, 
until and unless it can be countered and limit- 
ed by a spiritual conception of life. Similarly 
India in her days of decline thought that she 
could concentrate on spiritnal perfection in 
disregard of the brute facts of life. One 
cannot jump at perfection any more than one 
can jump out of one’s skin. A good ])hilo- 
sophy is aborted by lack of vigorous action 
and objectivity. The facts of life as they 
exist cannot be })ypaRsed, but must ho square- 
ly faced. 

India must modernize her laws and 
institutions, her economy and polity, with 
the help of sci(’nce and technology, for with- 
out .such efficiency she will ever remain a prey 
to the West s lust for power and domination. 
Witlionl it, she will not he able to pull hcr- 
.self out of the povcTty and stagnation into 
which she had fallen and will fail to reassert 
the values of her culture on a wider scale. 
But science and technology must be ])r(’sscd 
into the service of a .spiritual idea. The aim 
of life is not to cultivate the senses and make 
the ijest of this world, i hough comfort .and 
power have definite phmes in the order of 
value.s (jnmishnrtha) and in a total scheme of 
life {varnashrama dharma). Vedanta and 


technology, spiritual aim and intellectual su- 
premacy, will be the two legs on which a 
.spiritual and modernized Indian society would 
stand. Without any one of these it would be 
lame and come to grief. It is only a synthesis 
of this kind that can fulfil the hearts’ desire of 
humanity for peace and happiness and 
significant living. 

The West has solved the problem of 
malcrial power. Science has touched upon 
the very foundations of physical reality; this, 
limit cannot be transcended by scientific 
method. Physics has reached the bottom 
with the splitting of Ihe atom. Further 
discoveries will be concerned with filling oul 
I he ‘white spots’ in the map. There arc no 
more continents to di.scover. For ages India 
has maintained a .spiritual tradition which has 
toueh(‘d the very bottom, so far as r(‘ligious 
and ethical queries arc concerned. This 
spiritual experience of unity cannot be 
Iranscended, it can only be interpreted and 
understood in new terms and ways as analy- 
tic knowledge* of o])j(‘etive reality marches 
forward. Thi.s tradition is in jaMfeet agree- 
ment with the findings of rea.son in the ol)jcc- 
live sph(‘re. The .spiritual quest as also the 
scientific are .seaiches after the same truth, in 
dilfereiit planes. They have met today in the 
.sense that .science h;is r('linqui.sheil the .seareli 
for ab.soIul(‘ truth to metaphy.sic. The trulli 
of fact is ultimately also the tuith of value, 
for the aim of life is, in the final analysis, 
knowledge (jif'tna ) . 

India alone, lliercfore, offers a suitable 
field for the .synthesis of science and religion. 
It has always recognized two sources 
(prama?ia) of truth, the t(‘mporal and the 
limeJc.ss. Truths of fact arc derived from 
sense-perception (pratyakaha ) , while the 
truths of value are premises derived ultimately 
from superconscious perception (afiabda ) . 
The two kinds of premises together provide 
the basis of rational and intelligent living. 

The emergence and failure of humanism 
ia the modern West teach us two lessons. 
Humanism emerged as a movement to preserve 
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the moral values of Chrislianily, apart from 
its spiritual climate, for the secularized culture 
of the ‘scientific’ West. Historical Christianity 
Jiad failed because of its inadequate world- 
view, its lack of sound psychology, and its 
cutting adrift of religion from an empirical 
basis. Religion became a dogma, and instead 
of becoming a power for good and a means for 
the transformation of character, which is the 
essence of religion, it became fanatical and 
persecuting, suppressing free thought and cons- 
cience, and attempting to make men good by 
qoercion. Official Christianity came into 
conflict with science and lacked clear know- 
ledge of the essential truth of religion. It 
was innocent of the psychological facts of 
human personality. 

But humanism has failed in its attempt 
to preserve moral values by detaching them 
from their spiritual i-oots, for it made the 
opposite mistake of believing that human 
life can be made peaceful and happy without a 
discipline or goal in which an individual might 
Iransceiid himself. This left a vacuum in 
men’s minds, an emptiness and craving, which 
in the absence of right satisfactions, seized 
upon false ones, like nationalism, fascism, and 
communism. Secular humanism was a roman- 
tic version of materialism in as much as it 
believed that if we made the life of men 
matcTially well-off, they will find it good 
enough in itself. But this was a mistake, 
for physical comfort not only suffocates 
spirit, but provides very short-liv(’d siUisfac- 
tion. Apart from it, it believed that by a 
sheer act of the will on the part of the 
individual either through reform of society 
or through education, or through moral 
exhortation, man can be changed and can be 
made to abandon the evils of polities and the 
lust for power out of which all social evils 
grow. A secular conception of life which 
aims at making the best of this world offers 
no real inducement to the will to act morally 
in all situations and in crises. One can be a 
villain whenever it suits one. 


Ill 

The CApcriim nt of secularism in the West 
has failed — that is how, at least, some of the 
best minds of America and Europe think. So 
there is a growing and iiisis^tciit demand from 
men who stand on lop in so many fields of 
learning and research to pul back the secular 
superstructure of Western civilization back on 
to its spiritual foundations. But the question 
remains whether the West has a spiritual 
foundation, broad and strong, to bear the 
weight. Has the West a spiritual tiadilion 
requisite for the purpose ? Let the We^t 
speak through its own spokcsimm. 

Last year the British Broadcasting 
Coi‘|X)ralion organized a series of remarkable 
broadcasts on the subject of Western tradi- 
tion. Europe at present stands divided into 
two hostile camps roughly along the Steltiii- 
Trieste line, the line of the Iron Curtain. 
This division, it is assumed, goes deeper than 
political Or economic diirereiices, and is held 
to rest upon fuiidanienlal cultural divergences. 
This has focussed allcmtion upon those 
elements, of unity in the West which make it 
possible to speak of a Western civilization as 
distinct from the Eastern. While Rus,>ia 
and her satellites shaie science and technology 
in common wilh the West, tlie latter is held 
to differ from the former in its loyalty to 
certain basic values. (Spain is an exception, 
it would appear.) These values are claimed 
to have formed a eon .-i.^, tent Wes.tern tradi- 
tion for centuries. 

The distinguished conlribulors to the 
scries, liowTver, did not come to any agree- 
ment about the precise character of the West- 
ern tradition, though they spoke with one 
voice in telling what it is that they valued in 
a civilization. 

The series of talks were summed up by 
Bertrand Russell and Arnold Toyiilx'e. Their 
observations are worth iiofiiig. Bertrand 
Russell lakes tin' view that science and 
loleiance arc distinct products of the modern 
WVst, which may be said to have begun around 
1500 A. D. They distinguish Western Europe 
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from the rest of the world, and they alone 
offer the only hope for its survival. Toynbee, 
on the other hand, maintains that the hope 
of Western civilization rests with religion, and, 
further, that there is no Western tradition at 
all, properly speaking. lie, of course, admits 
that there is a Christian tradition, but finds 
it hard to reconcile Christopher Dawson’s 
(one of the contributors) equation of Western 
and Christian tradition with the facts as he 
sees them. Toynbee says that the West 
lacks a genuine tradition in the sense that it 
has definitc^Iy decided in favour of a particular 
way of thinking and valuing and acting, and 
has adhered to it consistently throughout its 
history. His obsc'ivations appear to us to be 
very revealing. 

Toynbee points out that the speakers on 
the Western tradition agix'ed on the value of 
the individual soul, but there was not the 
same agrec'ment on the part played by indivi- 
dual liberty in it. Some thought that it had 
been a capital part, while others held that the 
prevailing cuiTeiit in Western history was 
not towards individual liberty but towards, 
totalitarianism. The speakers have not 
agreed further on what the essence of the 
Western tradition is. Does it stand for 
individual libeity, or is its tendency towards 
totalitarianism, or has not the West thrown 
Christianity overboard in favour of techno- 
logy ? 

'T'oyiibee pronounces his opinions on these 
conflicting views as follows : ‘I have to con- 
fess that I find myself less in agn'oment with 
the majority of the speakers, wdio seem to be 
inclinc'd to Uikc it for granted that our Western 
civilization is the flower of human achievement 
than I am with Canon Demant and Mr. 
Taylor, who an' both critical of our Western 
way of life — though this from two very 
different points of view.’ 

‘Js there such a thing as “the Western 
traditioii” ? There is, T am sure, a Christian 
tradition ; but when Mr Christopher Dawson 
said that the Western tradition was 


nothing more or less than the tradition 
of Christendom, I found myself for the 
first time that I can remember disagreeing 
with him. I wish I could agree with him 
about this, above all things, but T cannot 
reconcile his equation of “Wcsiem” and 
“Christian” with the facts as I see them. I 
do not believe there has ever been a Western 
tradition. I think there has always been a 
western baltlcfiled, on which a Christian 
tradition and an incompatible pagan tradition 
have been fighting for dominion over 
Western souls. The story of that battle is 
Western history as I see it.* 

Toynbee, in his analysis, arrives at a 
remarkable conception of the fundamental 
dynamic factors of history. While he denies 
that the West can claim the Christian tradi- 
tion as its own, he shows profound insight in 
regarding history as a drama of the fight 
between the deva and the amra, the divine 
aspiration and the demoniac urges in man. 
This brings him into perfect agreement with 
the age-old Indian conce*])lion of history as a 
fight between the god and the titan for 
dominion over men’s souls (dvau bhuta- 
sargau loke aamin dxiiua aaiira eva cha) 
These are the two types of civilization. The 
struggh' ill the collective human .sphere is 
again no more than a ^'petition on a wider 
social scale of the fight between God and Devil 
in the soul of man, the varying fortunes of 
which make the warp and woof, the changing 
jiattern and colours of the unfolding fabric 
of civilization. History is not a story of 
selfishness (wln'ther of individuals, groups, or 
classes, or races) as Nazism and Marxism 
have tried to explain dogmatically with a 
liretontious jargon ; it is the record of the 
vicissitudes of a Divine Idea trying to impose 
its pattern on an apparently intractable 
material. 

The observations that Toynbee has made 
are worthy to be taken to heart. The laws 
and the free institutions of Europe developed 
in the moral climate formed by Christianity. 
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But the West has tried since the beginning of 
the sixteenth century to cut its culture adrift 
from its spiritual soil. The shock of the two 
world wars and the present sky darkening 
with the clouds of a third, have however made 
it clear that technical progress in a secular 
climate becomes destructive of liberty and 
civilization. 

IV 

Seen in this light, there docs not appear 
to be any fundanicntaj divergence between 
the Eastern and the Western civilizations of 
Europe, for both are godless and secular. The 
active barbarism of communism is matched 
by the passive, unrecognized barbarism of 
capitalism, nationalism, and racialism, which 
go on grinding masses, of nun as pitilessly as 
any openly godless scheme. 'Flu' West has 
loved liberty at home, but has not thought it 
a right commodity for export. Its brutal face 
and clubs and claws are well known all over 
the globe. The lip-seiviee which the West 
pays to God {luimayapia) is calculated to hide 
its brutal activities at Jiome and abroad. The 
llussian system is essentially a pioduet of the 
West, secularized by faith in the divine right of 
sensation. The cH)mmunist threat is a 
boomerang on its n'turn course, shot earlier by 
Western thought. The West seems ix)wer- 
loss to resist by arms and dollars the mighty 
strides of the Russian colossus, for the people 
behind the Iron Curtain arc not only impelled 
by hunger but also inspired by an ideology 
I hat fills their heads with a straight-cut, uiider- 
.standabhi philosophy, however defective and 
false that may be. The West has nothing to 
offer similar in kind and effectiveness ; it is 
not only dividwl at home by mounting class 
antagonisms, but is inwardly crushed for lack 
of a faith that can stand its ground against the 
challenge of secularism without intellectual 
evasions of any kind. 

This vacuum in the hearts of men, to fill 
^'hich they turn to desperate means, can only 
l>e fulfilled by a liberal faith resting upon a 
I’ational and verifiable basis. This, as we see 

India alone can contribute, provided she 

% 


remains loyal to her thousands of years d* 
consistent tradition, which is, perhaps, the 
most remarkable episode in the annals of any 
race, or people, or civilization. The value 
which we attach to the individual and which 
is for us the true test of a civilization will 
remain a sentiment, as likely as not to be res- 
pected, if it is not grounded upon a truth with 
which we can make contact as an object, 
though in this case tlio ‘object’ forms also the 
subject. Christian tradition has proved 
narrow historically^ and can survive if only it 
is liberalized to become acceptable to a 
rational mind. 

It has become a fashion to say that rclig- 
gion lies, outside reason. This is generally 
misunderstood to mean that religious expe- 
rience belongs to a lealm in which the writ of 
rea.<on doe.s not run. This makes way for 
fantastic noLions and claims, which have 
justly been suspected by the scientific mind. 
The essence of rationalism is objectivity. When 
it is said that religion is outside reason it is 
meant that religion is a matter of concrete 
experience, though of an order other than what 
our senses mak(‘ us aware of. 

Indian tradition of spirituality has main- 
tained a perftet balance between reason and 
religion. It recognizes the fads of life as 
they exist and it also gives a spiritual inter- 
pretation of life capable of transcending the.se 
fads. It takes life as a whole, and so its con- 
ception of existence is integral. It is this tradi- 
tion that supplied the power witli whieli India 
has achi(‘vc(l her political freedom. Mahatma 
Gandhis great contribution was that lie 
accepted politics as a fact and transcended it 
by a spiritual conception. The artistry of his 
life has been commented upon. It was so in 
fact, for a transcendental spiritual aim imposes 
a pattern of harmony on life and give s it the 
beauty of a supreme object of art. 

The eyes of the world arc on India, we say. 
Surely the West docs not seek to draw inspira- 
tion from a carbon copy of its civilization. It 
has sensed something different and of an 
abiding value in Indian culture. What it is wc 
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have hinted at above. It is this idea which lies 
at the back of the Prabtuldha Bharata and 
which il has tried to bring all these years to the 
fore. It might have been ridieuled in the past, 
for then our eyes were dazzled by the fierce 


light fiom the West. Today the tide is turned, 
and it will bo well with us and the world if 
we take the lesson to heart and work out the 
destiny re.served for us. VaTule Mataram, 


THE PLACE OF SANSKRIT IN THE NEW CURRICULUM 

By Dk Roaia Chaudhuri 


Education being the very back-bone of a 
nation, it is in the fitness of things that imme- 
diately after the attainment of tin* long- 
cherished goal of independence, Indian educa- 
tionists have in right earnest taken up the 
problem of adult c'ducation and the reorienta- 
tion of our entire educational on Hook and 
j)oIicy. In West Bengal, an experts' committee 
has been set up by the (government to recom- 
mend a new curri(;uluin of studies for primary 
and secondary education. One of the main 
problems that confronts the committee is to 
work out a happy compromise between the 
eoiiflieting claims of different subjects, like 
languages, on the one hand, and science and 
ectJiioinies, on the other. As it is, an Indian 
child is committed to the study of at least 
four languages : lingua franea, mollior tongue, 
English, and a classical language. We do not 
know as yet what would be the fin'd decision 
of the Government in this respect. But we 
arc alarmed to find that some responsible non- 
official bodies (like the All-Bengal Teachers* 
Association) have voiced the opinion that the 
curtailment of the classical language, Sanskrit 
(or Arabic) , is the only means of relieving the 
over-burdened students of an unwcildily 
lengthy language course, and thereby letting 
them free to devote more time and energy 
to the study of practically useful subjects, like 
science and economics. Sucli deplorable 
attempts to reduce San krit to the level of a 
mere optional subject, even in the Matricula- 
tion course, have been made many a time 


before. But whal strikes us as specially 
strange is that even to-day, even in Free 
India, a single voice should be raised against 
the inclusion of Sanskrit as a compuLsory 
subject in the Matriculation curriculum-™ 
however great the ilifheulties be. The over- 
lengthiiiess of the hingiiage-course should be 
rectified by other means, such as, depth rather 
than h'nglh of syllabus, more attractive 
methods of leaching and the like. But the 
imecrcmunial exclusion of Sanskrit will 
iindoubLcdly make the cure worse than the 
disease. It is really regrettable that even some 
prominent eduealionisls have taken it iiilo 
their heads, that Sanskrit being altogether 
useless in the modern practical \vorld of ours, 
it would be fooli.sh to insist on the eompulsoiy 
study of a ‘dead* language from a false sense 
or nalionali.sm. But apart from nationalism — 
whieli, after all, is not something to he 
deprecated — the practical utilities of the 
-study of Sanskrit are so very obvious that it 
.seems unnecessary to dwell on them at length. 
But it is a strange paradox that what i^ 
obvious often escapes our notice. 

However, here wc propose to point out 
very briefly just a few of those great utililios 
of the .study of Sanskrit. First, Sanskrit is th<’ 
basis, the very life-blood of nearly all the 
Indian languages , like Bengali, Hindi, 
Marathi, Kanarcse, and so on. If we lake 
the case of Bengali specially, it will not be an 
exaggeration to say that it is the eldest 
grand-daughter of Sanskrit. Chaste Bengali 
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is practically but a simplified form erf 
Sanskrit with the verbs changed. Most 
Bengali words are nothing but Sanskrit ones, 
original or derivative. Bengali spellings, too, 
are so. The rules of Sanskrit grammar 
regarding (joiijunction of words, compounds, 
gender, case-endings etc. arc still today follow- 
ed in Bengali grammar in many cases. Hence, 
any one wishing to learn Bengali well and 
scientifically must of necessity have at least 
some knowledge of Sanskrit, too. Further, 
at present, with the introduction of Bengali 
as the medium of instruction, a determined 
effort is being made by specialists in different 
branches of study to replace the commonly 
lined English terminology with a Bengali one. 
]\rost of these newly introduced technical 
Bengali terms have been borrowed from 
Sanskrit, or derived from original 
Sanskrit words. Tlie first part of 'Bemjali 
Tecfmkal Worth published by the West 
llengal Govcnimont illustrates this. Thus 
since both, a student desiring to know his 
mother-tongue well as well as a specialist 
striving to frame a suitable terminology in 
Bengali for making it a world-language, must 
have some knowledge of Sanskrit, how can 
OIK' characterize the study of Sanskrit as 
useless ? 

Further, from the jioint of view of our 
every-day life, too, the study of Sanskrit is 
absolutely nccesary. Even today, all our reli- 
gious rites and rituals, like wor.shijipiiig the 
Deity, offering oblations, marriage, ob.scqiiies 
etc. are conducted through the repetition of 
Sanskrit mmtras and hymns, from the Vedas, 
the Upanishads, the Grihya-sutras etc. But 
if wo do not possess at least that much 
knowledge of Sanskrit as to understand clearly 
the meaning of those mantras etc., what is the 
use of merely repeating them parrot-like after 
the priests or from books ? According to the 
Orihya’Sutras and Smritis, it is a. grave sin to 
utter mantras without understanding their 
meaning. But are we not committing this 
very great sin day after day? In our daily 
(nitya) religious ceremonies, like repeating 


the Gayatn numtra early in the morning, per- 
forming the sandhya ceremonies etc., as well as 
in occasional (nahmUika) icligiou.s ceremonies, 
like marriage etc. we arc equally guilty — e.g. 
what a pity and what a great shame that 
during the wedding ceremony, the holy vedic 
mantras that unite the hearts of the couple 
appear to them, in most cases, to be but a 
.string of mcaningh'ss words ! Ilciicc, every one 
w^ho professes himself to be a Hindu must 
possess at lca.«t that much knowledge of 
Sanskrit as would enable him to understand 
SaiLskrit mantras etc. Some may hold that 
it is not at all necessary for us to lake the 
trouble of learning Siuiskrit in order that wc 
may understand the mt'aning of our iruintras 
(‘tc. for, these may be easily translated into 
ikaigali. But, in that case, in order that the 
Vedas etc. may be corn'd ly translated, the 
study of Sanskrit should be eneomaged. Also 
tiaiislation, however accurate or literal, can 
never replace the original, either in sense or 
in sound. Further, the Hindus take the 
Vedas to be eternal, but if they are willing 
to take a mere temporal translation as the 
tiiilhoritative basis of their religion, then the 
Vedas beeoiiii- non-etunal. Hence, it is 
strange that a Hindu, claiming the Vedas to 
be eternal and ever-truc and the very founda- 
tion of his religion should yet be averse to the 
study of Sanskrit. Hence, the study of San.s- 
krit, the very vehicle of Hindu religion, is 
essential for all Hindu.s. 

Sanskrit is the vehicle, not only of Hindu 
religion, but of the entire Indian culture and 
civilization. The gw'at truths descovered by 
our forefathers in all the different branches 
of know’ledge, like religion, philosriphy, ethic.s, 
economics, and politics, science, arts etc., have, 
from lime immemorial, been expressi'd and 
prc.servcd lhi*ough the medium of Sanskrit. 
It is no e.xaggeration to say that San.skrit 
literature is by far the richest literature in the 
whole world. Its great wxalth — ^l)Oth in 
number and variety — really staggers imagina- 
tion. First, take the case of number. In 
the British Museum and India Office Libraries 
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in London alone there arc thousands of 
Sanskrit printed books. Throughout the 
continents, too, numerous Sanskrit books have 
so far been collected. The number of Sans- 
krit books printed in our country is not less 
than several lacs. Besides these, there are 
manuscripts, the exact number of which it is 
impossible to determine. Thousands of such 
manuscripts have been collected in India and 
abroad. But many more thousands have 
been destroyed through the ravages of time, 
through the vandalism of foreign rulers, 
through the carelessness of people. Many lie 
hidden even today in temples and underground 
shelters, and in the houses of private indivi- 
duals. Tf we add all these up, the total will 
make any one dumb with wonder. It is 
indeed a great pity that neither the authori- 
ties nor the public arc making any serious 
attempt to unearth and collect this great 
national wealth, or publish these invaluable 
treatises containing the lofty thoughts of those 
master minds of old. 

Just as in number, so in variety of topic, 
too, Sanskrit literature easily surpasses any 
other known literature in the world. Even a 
bare description of this requires a separate 
volume. We here mention only the bare 
names of ten main divisions of Sanskrit 
literature : ^philosophy and religion, Smrith 
Purana, epics etc ; belle literature, rhetorics 
and prosody, grammar and philology, lexicons, 
economics, politics and sociology, sexology, 
sciences, fine and pratical arts. Under each 
of these, there arc branches and sub-branches, 
far too numerous to be mentioned here by 
name even. Thus, in both numerousness 
and all-pervasiveness of contents, Sanskrit 
literature stands unrivalled indeed. It is 
sheer foolishness to urge that we have no 
need of this unimaginably vast treasure that 
we have so very fortunately inherited from 
our ancestors, simply because it is old. We 
are eager to spend much time and energy for 
learning many Enropca. languages in order 
that we may know at first-hand their cultures 
and civilizations. But wc do not think it 


worth-while to learn Sanskrit and know 
something about our own glorious culture 
and civilization. Again, the Western nations 
themselves arc encouraging the propagation 
of Sanskrit learning, but we still seem to be 
I quite indifferent to it. It is by no means false 
nationalism to insist on the study and propa- 
gation of Sanskrit. For, the first necessity 
for a slave nation on gaining freedom is to 
regain self-confidence and national pride — 
confidence that does not stultify but exhilarate 
iialioii-buiiding activities, pride that does 
not retard but accelerate national progress. 
Towards this end, also the study of Sanskrit 
is an invaluable help. 

The above is a very brief account of only 
a few of the outstanding merits and essential 
utilities of the study of Sanskrit from the 
standpoints of learning, religion, and culture. 
Considering all things, the demand that 
Sanskrit should be made compulsory for every 
Hindu child for only five years (classes V to X) 
is, wc think, a very modest one. If wc had 
our way, wc should have recommended it to 
be made compulsory upto the Degree course. 
In any case, even within five years, students 
may acquire a good working knowledge of, 
and also a real taste for, Sanskrit, if Ih*', 
eurrieiiliim bo chosen wisely, and — what is 
more important — im[>roved methods of teach- 
ing adopted. The most mvessary thing lierc 
is to bring about a (;ompIete change in the 
ouUook of the student community regarding 
the study of Sanskrit. It is still to-day 
rcgawlcd as a matter of good joke — as some- 
thing that is practically and economically use- 
less, and so not to be taken a I all seriously. 
Even a few years ago, Bengali was also In the 
very same sorry predicament. But through 
the efforts and co-operation of the authorities 
and the public, the pielure has change<I 
completely in course of a very short period. 
Wc earnestly appeal to the authorities— 
Governments and Universities — to take 
similar steps immediately to restore Sanskrit, 
— the life-blood of our culture and civiliza- 
tion, no less of world civilization — to restore 
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it to its pristine glory, to its place of honour 
in education and society, so that every citizen 
of free India, whatever be his creed or com- 
munity, thinks himself duty bound to leam 


well this great language, ‘this language of 
Gods,’ that has ever served as the only con- 
necting link between province and province 
of this vast sub-continciit of ours. 


NTVEDITA’S PERvSONALITY* 

By Dayamoy Mitra 


‘Of all persons who truly loved India, 
Sister Nivedita was the foremost ;* writes 
Abanindraiialh Tagore, India’s most famous 
artist and founder of the new school of Indian 
art, ‘she lived in a small hoiise at Baghbazar 
where, wo used occasionally to visit her. It 
was she who sent Nandalal (the famous artist) 
to Ajaiita, I met her first at the residence of 
the American consul where a reception was 
h‘'ld in honour of Okakura. Nivedita was 
one of the invited. She came draped all over 
in a white robe and with a necklace of 
rudraUsha beads round her throat, everything 
about her suggestive of a sculptured figure in 
white marble. ...How superb she looked at 
Ihc lime I have no language to describe.' And 
on another oceasion, ‘I saw her toward.s 
(‘veiling in a parly at Juslice ITolmwoodh, 
in the midst of a huge gathering of the 
fashionable aristocrats of the city, where 
wiv{\s of rajas, maharajas, big while officials 
and their memsahibs wen* present, clad in all 
their finery, many of them c(‘lcbralcd beauties, 
with their novo] coiffure, gay rich costumes, 
the wh«Ie making a gorgeous display of riches 
and fashion and physical chann. She had the 
same white dross of a nun, the .same rudrahsha 
beads, her hair not altogether gold, but mixed 
gold and silver, tied up in a knot, she stood 
there among them, the most beautiful of all. 
It seemed as if the light of the stars had paled 
*'^11 at once before the moon — the fairest of 

*Mks Marffarel. Noble (Sislor Nivedita), born 1867, 
‘lied lOlJl, 


memsahibs lost her charm of beauty beside 
her. At once the whisjier went round : 
“Who is she ? Who is she ?” You all talk of 
beauty. You know I have an ideal pattern 
of beauty before my mind’s eye — that l)cauty 
which I saw in Nivedita. For me, the beauty 
of Mahashvcla in Kadambari, the beauty 
carved in ‘moonstone’ had taken shape in 
Nivedita. She had an indefina])le divine 
halo round her. How can I give you fittingly 
the impression of that beauty ? I don’t sec 
any one like Ik'i* ; there is no parallel to set 
beside her. After her death, I secured a photo 
of hc'r from Goneii Maliaraj, which I always 
kept on my table. One day lAird Carmichacd 
asked : “Who is this ?’’ “This is Sister Nive- 
dita,” I answered. “Oh, is she Nivedita ?” 
was his siirpris(xl exclamation and the next 
moment, without even asking my pemiission 
for it, he snatched it up, held it secure under 
his arm and was gone. If I had that photo in 
my possession, still, I could make you under- 
stand what perfect b(‘auly is. Like moon- 
light on marble, she looked so charming, so 
quiet, so self-possessed. To talk with her was 
to be inspired with the courge of sclf-confi- 
dcncc.’^ 

This is how Nivedita app(‘arod to the 
(iiiaptured vision of our greatest arli.st and 
painter, Abanindraii'lh. Everyone who has 
seen Nivedita will, of course, know that her 
beauty was more beauty of the soul than of 

^ From the Bengali of Abiiiiiiutraimtir.s Jora.shankor 
Dime. 
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physical appearance. In fact, it was the 
soul within her that illumined the body, for 
earlhliiiess in any form, mere physical beauty, 
can never emit the radiant glow tl]at she shed 
around her. It required an artist of x\banindna- 
nath'is spiritual vision tnily to disceni and 
appreciate this fact. But his picture is com- 
plete only when we read it in the light of the 
exquisitely- worded character-sketch of Nive- 
dita written in Bengali by the poet Tagouc 
himself. He wrote : ‘Surely I feel that one 
who has seen her and known her has seem with 
one’s own eyes the glory of man’s soul in a 
living human body, the glory that declared 
its presence in all its iindornitable energy by 
entirely shattering to pieces the gross integu- 
ment in w’hich it is v/ijupped. To see this with 
one’s own eyes is surely the greatest good 
fortune? that can ever befall a human being. 
We eoii>id(‘r oiirselv(‘s blessed because in 
Sister Nivedita we saw with our eyes the 
invincible soul of man manifest before us in 
a human body.’- 

The poet then goes on, in his powerful 
way. recounting to ns her many qualities of 
head and heart and concludes by comparing 
her life of exemplary self-sacrifice to the 
tapasya, the austerities performed by Sati 
herself for her T.ord Shiva. ‘The Sati in 
Nivedita gave her life as a sacrifice to Shiva 
that H'sides in the heart of men. One day, 
the great Lord himself, came in disguise to 
Sati when she was undergoing the sovert'st 
iajHisya and tried to dissuade her: “Pious 
T.ady,” he said, “I pity you. Yon arc so lovely 
and beautiful yourself, but he, for whom 
you aie practising such austerities, is poor and 
old, ugly, and deformed — his ways and 
manners, too, are queer and eccentric.” To 
this the ascetic Sati gave the answer : What- 
ever you say, may be tnie, but still my mind 
is steadfast in single-minded devotion to him 
and to him alone.’- Like Sati’s love for her 
Lord, Nivedita’s love for India was ‘steadfast 

2 From the Bengali of RabindraJiath Tagore’s 
Parl6haya. 


in single-minded devotion.’ She loved us in 
spite of our poverty and miseries, our fail- 
ings and short-comings. And because of this 
great devotion, Tagore points out, she never 
suffered from the inevitable reaction of 
eerUiin other types of men and women of the 
West who conic to live amongst us, carried 
away perhaps either by their admiration for a 
great Indian or the greatness of our philo- 
sophy. 'I’hcy come expecting a great deal ; 
they cannot love us as we are. ‘There admirji- 
tion for India is conceived in the darkness of 
Iheir brain only — it cannot stand the broad 
light of day.’ This is perfectly true, but we 
should not also forget how much of hard 
preliminary training was at the back of 
Nivcdila’s firm attitude of devotion to India. 
It came to her not only through her respect 
for a great Indian, her readiness for absolut(‘ 
self-sacrifice, but also through a touch of the 
kind wliich our orrl inary (‘onsciousness docs 
not make a n'ckoning of.''* She was singularly 
foitmiale in this. 

or this sbr writes : ‘My relation to our Miislrr 
at. this time can only l)e descriljcd ns one of clash ami 
ajiiflicl. I can sec now how iiiiich there was to learn, 
and liow' short, was the time for leanjing to be, and llv 
fir.st of kvisfjiis doubtless is the destroying of self-sufll 
CM JH’v in the mind of the tjinght. . . . And lluui a lime canu- 
when one of the older ladies of our parly, thinking i)erhap'' 
that such intensity of pain inflicted might easily go too 
f.'ir, inlerec'U'd kindly and gravely with the Swaini. 
Uc listened silently and went away. At evening, how- 
ever, he i*elurnei!. and fimling us together in the 
vmndah, he tinned to her and said, with the simplicity 
of a ehihl, “You were right. Tlutrc mast be a change. 
I am going away inilo the forests to be alone, and when 
i come l)ack I .shall bring iicaee.^’ Then be lumcfl 
and .saw that. alx>vc us the moon was new, ami a sudden 
eyallation r.iine into his voice as he saiil, “See ! 
Mohanimedans ililnk much of the new moon. Let ns 
also with the new moon begin a new life !” As the words 
ended, he lifted his hand.s and blessed, with silent depths 
of blessing, hi.s most rebellious disciple, by Ibis time kneeling 
before him It was assuretlly a moment of wonder- 

ful .sweetne.ss Of reconciliation. But such a moment 
may heal a wound. It cannot restore an Illusion that 
has been broken into fragments. And I have told its 
slorj-, onl,v that I may touch upon its sw^uel. 
long ago, Sri Bamakrishna had told his disciples that that 
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Born of Irish parentage and thoroughly 
Jilnglish in her education and upbringing. 
Miss Margaret Noble was equipped with the 
best of Western culture of her day, before 
die entered upon her career of teaching in 
London. She became very soon the guiding 
spirit of an enthusiastic band of bold ex- 
perimenters in education, who were also 
earnest seekers of religious and philosophic 
truth. She had passed through several phases 
already in her attitude towards orthodox 
Christianity when she came into contact with 
Swami Vivekananda in London. Miss Noble 
disputed and argued long with the Swami 
before she got over her doubts and decided 
finally to devote her life to his work for 
Indian womanhood. Her biolhcr. Mr Rich- 
mond Noble, wrote after she passed away : 
‘That my sister should have obeyed Swami jis 
call was nothing wonderful, for 1 myself saw 
Swamiji and I know his power. One had only 
to sec and hear Swamiji and to say to oneself 
“Behold the man.” One knew he siX)kc 
truth for he spoke with authority and not 
merely as a scholar or as a priest. Swamiji 
brought certainty with him, he gave assurance 
and confidence to the enquirer. ...It w^as 
eei tainly which led her to obey the call fear- 
lessly, and once having obeyed without 
liesiLalion she never had cause to regret.' 

Miss Margaiel Noble was thus transform- 
ed into Nivedita, the ‘Dedicated,’ wdiich was 
the name chosen for her by Swamiji. ‘Noble’ 
was her family name, which Swamiji’s spiritual 
genius converted into Nivedita, and nobly 

day would come when his beloved “Noreii*" would 
manifest his own great gift of bestowing knowleilgc with 
la touch. TJiat. evening at Alinora, I proved the truth of 
his propJiec^'. For alone, in iiicdilation, I found myself 
gazing deep into an Infinite Good, to the rccognilioii of 
which no egoistic; reasoning hail led me. T learnt, too, 
on the physical plane, the simple every<lay 'reality of the 
experience related in the Hindu books on religious 
psychology. And I understood, for the first time, that 
the greatest teachers may destroy in us a personal 
^‘luliou only in order to bestow the Impersonal Vision 
ri its place.’ The Moifter As I Saw //wa— ch. The 
Awakenep of Souls. 


and devotedly did she live up Co the sig- 
nificance of both these names. 

Swamiji passed away in 190^2, and every- 
thing .seemed dark for a while. She had 
slatted her work in a tentative way in 1898, 
and as yet she could hardly make much 
headway, for the work >vas none too easy. She 
did not come to India like a Christian mis- 
sionary seeking for converts. She was herself 
to live the life of a strict Hindu brahmacharim 
realizing the ideal in her own life and helping 
others to realize it. Anyone who knows ortho- 
dox India will at once understand the tnmien- 
dously difTicuIt task she had set before her. 
She had to steer her path carefully through old 
prejudices and superstitions and even perversi- 
ties that misinterpreted her molives. It was 
a task which would have broken the spirit of 
many a reformer, less itleal-minded than she 
was. But she lived to Iriuinph over all odds. 
Her school was a very liny affair but the 
magnitude of its influence was great. Nature 
employs all her vast resources in hiding the 
giV)\vth of the tiniest of seeds that later grow 
into Jiiige kings of the forest. Tier work for 
the school was only the first step in the 
stupendous work of nation-building which 
she was gradually to confront. As it happened, 
there was a quick ehaiigc of situation by the 
year 1905, and Nivt dila felt an urgent call to 
ser\H; the nation in as many ways as she couhi, 
ai>arl from the work sh(‘ was already doing 
for her school. 

One might almost fancy that India, towards 
the latter part of the nineteenth century, was 
a vast power-house, an experimental laboratory 
where unseen forces were at work trying to 
find out the outcome of the meeting of the 
East and theWest on its sacred soil. On the 
one hand we had the power-intoxicated, 
arrogant, self-constMoiis white element which 
considered India to be a land of b(‘nighled 
heathens, to be drilled and shaped into 
the pattern of the Wc.«t. and on the other 
hand, we had another element, not veiw vocal 
then, which contained in it the potency of 
untold ages, the Indian dharma of .true 
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synthesis, once more in the matrix, waiting 
to assert itself when the time was ripe. One 
cannot but point out that the East, for her 
own good, certainly needed the challenging 
stimulus of the West for bringing into birth 
all its potency of absorption and assimiLation. 
It was necessary for this experiment that the 
West should come into intimate contact wdth 
the East to help the work of close approxima- 
tion and identification of types, what scientists 
call a process of osmosis. An interpenetmtion 
of ideals in the best type of men and women 
was the objective goal of this experiment, and 
the successful type emerged in one eomcT of 
the country, producing personalities who 
accepted the West, but remained thoroughly 
Indian in outlook. Bengal was the dill'using 
centre of this new life-giving synthesis to the 
rest of India at this time, just as Bengal was 
the first province in India to go over the brink 
almost, in accepting Western culture. And 
it was here again that one first saw the singu- 
lar phenomenon of a woman of the West, a 
typical Western of Westerners in the best 
sense, exchanging her personality for the per- 
sonality of the East on grounds of pure ideal- 
ism. Since Nivedita, the type has persisted 
and there have been, and still arc, amongst 
us, some notable w^orkers of the West who 
represent a harmonized blend of both the 
cultures. It was .slie, Mis.s Noble of the West, 
however, who first evoked Ihc wonder and 
admiration of all by her complete absorption 
of the idcfds of this country as Sister Nivedita 
of the East. She happened to be the most 
consummate of nature's type in this respect 
to show humanity the way it should go for the 
furtherance of the internationalization of the 
futui^e. in w^hich strict boundaries between 
the East and the West will cease to exist. 
The path is one of frank assimilation of ideals 
and not destruction of the best elements of 
one’s inherited individuality; but it demands 
the highest qualities F manhood when it 
involves the foregoing of social privileges and 
political caste-consciousness. Sister Nivedita 


was spotlessly free from all such racial or 
political bias. 

In the early days of struggle against the 
British, before the dawn arrived, it was so 
easy for even the bravest patriots to lose heart 
and hope. Some of the foremost of our 
political leaders now, were then either 
in their cradle or lads in their teens, while the 
elders of their family were still stupefied under 
the miasmic thraldom spread by the rulers 
from the West. As in almost every instance 
of Indian history, the power for regeneration 
was at work through spirituality, before the 
strength of it could also be fell fully in other 
spheres of life 

Swami Vivekananda wanted to complement 
the spiritual strength that was his Master’s 
by making it practiciil on every plane of life. 
Jle was heir not only to the spiritual vision 
of the 7'k'hLH, but he had felt within him the 
stirrings of a mighty national imi>ulse that 
was to sweep aw^ay everything unmanly and 
degrading from the Indian nation that was 
to be. And it was Swami] i’s burning patriot- 
ism that fed NivediUi's zeal for political 
activities. But Swamiji was sometimes mis- 
understood. He had nothing of the proverbial 
Western conception of the 'meek Hindu’ about 
him, and that is why it is so easy even now 
for superficial observers from the West to 
couple his name with Nietzsche’s/^ the first 
person in their part of the world, who>e iihas 
seem to offer a fanciful })arallel to his vedantic 
idea of the divinity of man. In the days 
terrori.Miii and revolutionary propaganda the 
British Government, loo, was in a quandary 
a.s to what to make of the personality of 
Swamiji. High-pressure politics came to the 
foreground of Indian consciousness after 1905, 
three years after his passing away, and, there- 

^ A recent illuiiiration of this is furnished by Mr 
George Callin’s In like Path of Mahatma Gandhi. Mr 
CaUin, who suffers from on overwhelming burden of 
iiclif-consciousness, writea: ‘If there was something of 
a Kempis in Vivekananda, there was also no little of 
Nietzsche,— “a self-indulgent man”, a “Spectucular 
populariscr”, etc.^ 
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fore, his holding any positive opinion on such 
aspects of the inatter was entirely out of 
question, though there can be no doubt that 
the manlra for the new national consciousness, 
in its broader aspect only, in which politics 
is not divorced from religion, was certainly 
provided by him before he finished his earthly 
career. Certain political opinions which 
Nivedita came to hold at this time were, 
ihercforc, her own personal reactions to the 
burning questions of the day. 

But the goal she was working for was far 
above current politics. She was a visionary 
of visionaries in the inmost of her being. If 
slie felt that it was necessary to oppose the 
evil effects of a foreign political system through 
extreme revolutionary methods she did it only 
jis a part of the more elaborate programme 
that she had set before herself of teaching the 
Indian nation lessons of manly self-respect. 
The fire she wanted to set ablaze was not the 
fire of political iiiecndiarism but a purificatory 
sacrificial fire that would burn out all the 
aeemnulated dross of slavery in thought and 
word and deed. 

Nivedita w'as singularly possessed of those 
eharaclerislics that could make her an ideal 
woiker for our nation. To her great intel- 
lectual gifts, as a sociological thinker, for which 
s=he had a recogni/.ed place among scholars of 
repute, she added a fine quality of soul and 
eharaeter that is difficult to be met with in 
any part of tlic world. Above everything else, 
she had spiritual strength, wliieh was the gift 
of her guru, and that helped her in understand- 
ing India aright. She studied sympathetically, 
with the eye of a visionary and a i)Oet, and 
y(‘l with a scientist’s zeal, our truths, oiir arts, 
our architecture, our mythology, our philo- 
sophy, our customs, rituals, ethnology, history, 
folk-lore, plant-lore, star-lore, our great men, 
oup small men, our worship of the One-in-all 
of the highest vedantic sage as well as our 
villagers’ worship of serpents and stones and 
trees. North and South, East and West, she 
travelled everywhere, up and down the country, 
studying every nook and comer of it from rich 


man’s palaces to the cottages of the poorest 
of the poor. Nothing Indian was alien to her, 
and to everyone she was a loving sister, or as 
Tagore has put it, a loving mother, wffio loves 
even the errant ways of her children. She had 
the mother’s own w%'iy of teaching us right 
from wrong buL she would not tolerate the 
slightest of criticism from those wffio assumed 
a condescending or superior attitude to us. 
Those of our count! y men who echoed in a 
servile manner the adverse sentiments of 
foreigners regarding Indian unity and Indian 
culture, received a stem rebuff from her. 
Even the queerest small countryside custom, 
like worshipping the crossroads, had a meaning 
for her both as primitive custom as well as 
for its immense sociological significance, its 
civic possibilities of the future. For her the 
Indian past was not a dead past. She taught 
us to feel that it w’as still alive and her 
prophetic insight told us how to harness this 
strength of the past into the service of the 
future. On the Le Play-Gcddcs theory and 
what she herself brought to it, the depth of 
her spiritual vision, she could read the prc.sent 
in a flash and determine the process of all 
future development in the country. And what 
power and what light she imported into every- 
thing she wrote and uttered I Her very talk 
was literature. It was inspiration. It may 
be, here and there, she has made a mistake in 
matters of detail or read a custom wrongly, 
but such mistakes arc never mistakes from an 
absolute point of view. To quote Tagore’s 
words : ‘Facts can be easily arranged and 
heaped up into loads of contradiction, yet men 
having faith in the reality of ideals hold 
firmly that the vision of tmtJi does not depend 
upon its dimension, but upon its vitality. And 
Sister Nivedita has uttered th(‘ vital truths 
about Indian life.’® 

She understood that there must be change 
in accordance wdth the changed circumstances 
of life in the modem age, but she was against 

® From Taj?ores introduclion to NivcdlUs ^Veb of 
Indian Life, 
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all ‘thoughtless, wilful, aimless, wrongly pur- 
posed change/ When talking of Indian 
womanhood of the future, she pointed out a 
truth, which all progressively inclined women 
of our country would do W'cll to ponder : 
‘Shall there be new developments here ? And 
in what direction ? Change there must be. 
Shall India alone in the streaming destinies of 
jagat, refuse to flow on from form to form ? 
But what changes we make sJiall be made 
freely, deliberately, of our own will and judg- 
ment, deliberately designed towards an end, 
chosen by ourselves. Shall \re, after centuries 
of an Indian womanhood, fashioned on the 
pattern of Sita, of Savitri, of Rani Ahalya 
Bai, descend to the creation of coquettes and 
divorcees ? Change there must be, or India 
goes down in the shipwreck of her past achieve- 
ments. But new learning shall add to the old 
gravity and wisdom, without taking from the 
ancient holiness. Wider responsibilities shall 
make the pure more pure. D(iepcr knowledge 
shall be the source of a new and grander tender- 
ness. This generation may well cherish the 
hope that they shall yet see the hand of the 
Great IVrothcr shaping a womanhood of the 
future so fair and noble that the candle-light 
of the ancient dreams shall grow dim in the 
dawn of that modern realization.’ ^ 

111 all her writings sIk* persistently 
(■mpha.sized llie idea, so necessary for the 
nation, that this great land of ours is the 
common home of all commiinitiLS — Hindu, 
Mohammedan, Sikh, Parsi, Christian ; for every 
one she is the Mata Bharata. She placed 
before us the ideal of a great synthesis, of 
which India was the living symbol in the 
past, and insisted that we act in the spirit 
of that ideal in the present, wedding history 
to geography, bringing the spiritual to the 
aid of the secular. And with this end in view 
she pioneered the cause of a synthetic study 
of every form of culture, in all its stages, from 
the most primitive the most developed, 
so that nothing might scape our observation. 

® Civi<* and Nationlol Ideals. 


The key to her emphasis on this kind of 
synthesis of knowledge was directly derived 
from her study of the life of Sri Ramakrishna, 
who was a living synthesis of all religions, and, 
indirectly, of all true culture. But she had no 
patience with the idle lawlator temporis acti. 
She hated all kinds of bungling compromise. 
For her, ancient wisdom ha.s its application in 
the present, only when we understand both 
the present and the past with a scientist’s 
knowledge of facts. 

Similarly, her ideal of scholarship was a 
highly synthetic one. She wanted that heart, 
brain, and hand .should all work together in 
the task of galhering knowledge. Emerson 
defined for all lime the ideal of the American 
scholar in a famous addrt'ss. Nivedita, loo, 
has done the stime task for us thrwigh lur 
highly inspired wriliiigs, particularly in Inr 
two books. Religion and Dharma and Civic 
and National Ideals, though, unforlunali'ly, 
her writings eontimii' to be a sealed book lo 
the youth of I his geniTation. Years ago, slic 
wTole in a letter to one who is now one of lln- 
foremost historical scholars of our conntiy: 
‘Never be conlenled with the ichais and w’is<lom 
which arc gathered in the study. We liaM' 
other seii'^cs and other faculties besides tho-o 
of language. We hav(‘ limbs as well as ])raln\ 
Use the body, use all the senses, usi' even llu* 
liml)s in the pursuit of truth. If you want 
lo understand India, visit first the gnat 
historic centres of each age. Turn over the 
earth and stroke llie ehiscUed .stones with your 
own hands. Stand in the spot w^herc an 
event happened, even if no trace of il*? 
occurrence is still visible, ... to understaiul 
the Buddhist hhikkhus go out and beg. To 
understand Aurangzob, sit in the niosqiK^ el 
Delhi and pray there the prayers of tlie 
Mohammedans. Whatever you seek, ))cti< 1 
every faculty on its achievement. What you 
believe — make yourselves to it <a.s doii^h 
kneaded by the baker, as clay worked by lli^’ 
potter, as the channel to the water of the river 
Make thought into sensation, sensation into 
experience, experience into knowledge and lot 
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knowledge become character.’ This is one of 
the noblest of intellectual ideals as it is spiritual 
in essence, foin, though the expression may be 
modern, do wc not catch in it echoes from 
Dakshineshwar, where lived one with whom 
religion was nothing short of realization, with 
whom sense and symbol, knowledge and 
character, theory and life were all merged in 
one complete whole ? 

In the mingling of stern scholarship with 
spiritual warmth Nivedila has no equal in 
niodeni times. We have many research 
workers now in history and other allied sub- 
jects bill hardly any one who can seize great 
ide as behind masses of scattered details and 
})resent them before us in thoughts that bum 
;mu 1 words that glow. Her waitings which we 
me now forgetting should be placed in the 
Iiaiids of all Indian students of our universities, 
for without the inspiration that she gave, 
student life in India will fail to reach its ideal 
lulfilirienl. A life like hers can never have 
been lived in vain, and it would be tin* height 
(»f ingratitude on our part (o inak<‘ the new 
generation in Indi i live in ignorance about her. 
She delesU'd our political subjection and fought 
against it ; but she fought against something 
whieh was even more insidious than political 
tyranny — oiir intellectual and cultural 
thraldom to the West, d'liis eoii.stilutes her 
real glory. 

It has to bo admitted with regret that great 
injustice was done to her memory by certain 
remarks of Mahalniaji himself, wlien record- 
ing his only inliTview with her, many years 
ngo. Anyone' who reads that account now will 
at once realize the palpable absurdity of that 
hastily formed notion. The place where he 
uiet her was not her own rcsidenc(\ which unmI 
to be a dark lane and a dilapidated house, 
far from the splendours of the heart of 
Calcutta ; and the life she lived was of a 
Hindu brahmacharini, no less rigomus than 
^^ahatmaji’s own. Wc are told that he 
corrected his impression later, but we do not 
know exactly in wliat terms he did so, or if 
ftc ever did it at all. We do not accuse h im. 

iroMI.; ■ 


Such mistakes are human. This, at any rate, 
is true, wht'never and wherever idealism is 
appreciated men and women all over the world 
will prize her memory, for, ‘to know Nivedita’, 
as our poet has said it, ‘is to know the meaning 
of self-sacrificc, to have seen her was to have 
seen the god-life in human flesh and blood 
and Tagore surely knew what he was saying, 
for he knew Ikt intimately, collaborated with 
her in w'orks of mc'rcy and love and was a 
keen judge of personalities himself. To for- 
.sake home and make a stranger’s woes one's 
own, is a sight which may not be rare, but so 
absolutely to b-^* one-d as Sister Nivedita was 
with the country of her adoption as to consider 
even the v('iy dust of it to be sacred, is a 
phenomenon rare in human experience. One 
lemembcrs how she always k(‘pt a bit of pot- 
.dierd (not old) picked np from the site of 
Nalanda and some <;and-plaslcr from Samath 
on her table to help her to visuaiizf the past 
greatness of India while she wrote. 

Neither did she want any authority or 
position in our country for what she did, or 
herself to be taki'ii as an example of the 
llindiilsm she stood for. She was absolutely 
free from any taint of patronizing or ‘bossing’ 
Indian culture, a trait which has. been found 
flambo.vantly present in certain Western 
workers for the cause of India. She came to 
India as a humble learner at the feet of 
Swamiji and, though a woman of towering 
personality herself both in intellect and will 
power, to the la.sl moment of her life she was 
still a little girl learning her !e.ssons from the 
open book of Mother India. One ran never 
forgot th(‘ simple. unsO])histicated look on her 
face whenever she visited Holy Mother or sat 
before Jogin-Mn, or other holy women of the 
Ramakrishna Order. And yet no one would 
ever un<lei stand from her talk or bc'haviour 
that she belonged to an order or a ‘group.* 
however catholic that order may be. Glad 
onl.v to la.v down her life as saeritice at the 
feet of her guru, who s.vmbolizcd all that wafi 
best in Indian culture for her, she had no 
o ther t hought but service to his people. 
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Always she was ‘sister* — a sister for whom only 
India existed and no difference of caste, 
community, or religious or denominational 
differences mattered. She paid homage every- 
where lo sincerity and devotion to the cause 
of India, nothing else was of consequence to 
her. 

Foreigners, English, French, Americans have 
noticed the importance of her contribution 
to our cause, and the life she led has been 
compared to one steady burning flame of 
intellectual and personal austerity. The late 
Mr II. W. Nevinson wrote : Tt is as vain 
to describe Nivedita as to reduce fire to a 
formula and call it knowledge. There was 
indeed something flame-like about her and 
not only her language but her whole vital 
personality often reminded me of it.* She had 
no time for luxury of sentiment or spinning 
cobwebs of intellectual theories. It is not true 
that she was ignorant of the so-called ‘un- 
idealistic* elements in Indian culture, but her 
sense of the relative impoilaiice of different 
elements in an active dynamic civilization was 
much more judicious than that of mere grub- 
bers on the surfae(? of past histor>\ She was 
never given to confusing values like them. 

Like Ezekiel in the valley of bones it was 
her part to utter the word of life over the 
bare-living skeletons and hear them stir. She 
put the issues before them very clearly : ‘Find 
out from your study of Indian history what 
niiade India great in the past and why she is 
sti'll alive, in spite of some debasing factors 
which ruined other old civilizations of the 
past ? Be m('n. Get your facts straight. 
Read your history aright.* She had herself 
caught the heart-beat of real India, but felt 
that it would not be possible to make us fully 
alive without first creating tremendous 
shraJdha within us for our great national 
heritage. Her foremost work of importance, 
therefore, was instilling this shraddha into the 
Indiaii mind, bringing off a fiery renewal of 
that faith without whi( *. wc are lost. Strong 
in her own convictions, she fell like a thunder- 
bolt — wliich was her chosen symbol for our 


national flag^ — on all weakness, all mean 
calculations of self, all surrender to low aims, 
all thoughtless servile echoes of foreign thcoiisls 
on India. 

It is no exaggeration to say that the 
finest men of our country of her time, 
especially of Bengal, whether a poet, or a politi- 
cian, a statesman, a publicist, a painter, a 
.scholar, a scientist, a historian, a social worker, 
whose names shine today in the bcadroll of 
Indian history and will so shine for ever, are 
all more or less indebted to this spiritual 
daughter of Ramakrishiia-Vivekananda, and 
freely and gratefully have they acknowledged 
their debt to her. To have meant much, as 
she did, to men like Tagore, Sri Aurobindo, 
or Jagadish Bose does not im])iy an ordinary 
person whom we meet everyday of our life. 
It was the golden touch of that gi’t'al dream 
she dreamt of a resurgent India that made 
every sincere Indian heart acclaim her a true 
sister. Of the present leaders in the politi- 
cal field there are .several who saw her and 
felt the charm of her magnetic i)ersonaIity. 
Netaji Subhas Chandra was a boy in his tc as 
when she died, but we have it on record thal 
her book.s, es})eeially the sjdendid ae(‘ounl sli 
wrote of her Master, was a source of fruitful 
inspiration to him. 

Following the footsteps of Swaiuiji sla 
tried to make Hindustan ‘strong’, niasculitu 
‘aggressive’,*^ and wln n we read her books w 

^ of JJuddlia al Bf'Jl'- 

Gj.ya fir.ll in.spiied her lo lliliik of llie Vajra aa tin* fit 
cniblfin for the Indian national fla;r. Slie r»*isiar!.'‘<f : 
‘lie who sjwrlfire.s linn.sclf ifor Irulli as powerlnl 

«‘w the thiirnlerboll.’ The VmhwUlhii DhtirnUi 
earries this symbol now on its cover. Sir Jai^.-idish 
ado])lcd this, after her, as an emblem for h..'< re<eardi 
laboratory in Calcutta. Both Hindu and BikMIi'"* 
traditioii.s of jfreat moral streiij^th lie implicit in the Vmre. 
The Vajra was ma<lc of Dadhichi’.s bonc.s in IIi»«b 
niytlioIog>\ 

® The word ‘affgw‘>.sive' first used by Swaniiji in ^1“'' 
conUixl need not cause compunction iiii our ininHs. 
Rwamiji s forceful Carlylean use of that word i.s 
niislendiiiR some persons to paint it ‘in the colour d 
blood’, which was not intended. 
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find how eminently she has succeeded in this 
endeavour. Her books will be regarded ,as 
classics as wc begin anew to recognize in her the 
apostle of a gospel which is bound to be the 
dharma of Indian nationhood in the future. 
The time is now ripe when a life such as hers 
can burst forth in all its effulgence on our 
national consciousness, filling us with new 


stimulus and energy to make India as great 
as she was in the past, or perhaps, greater 
still, for did she not say : ‘Again must India 
bestir herself ! Again must she give rise to 
world-ideas and world-power. Other periods, 
must come, equal to, if not grcJiter than those 
of Chandra Ciuple., Ashoka, and Akhar/? 


SANSKRIT HISTORICAL KAVYAS 

Ry Dr J. B. Chaudhuhi 


Europeans generally accuse ancient Indian 
writers of lacking hislorical st'iise and acumen. 
Of course, it has to be adniilted that, wliatcvcr 
be the rcas(jn, anciejit Sanskrit writers have 
generally iK'glcctcd hisfory as a subj(‘ct, and 
that, as compar(*d with the other immensely 
rich branches, of Sanskrit literaliire, such as 
philosophy, kmnja, rhetoric and prosody. <'ic. 
there are only a few authentic historical works 
of Sanskrit. Still, it would l)c wrong to say 
that no rccord.s of value have been left by our 
ancient historians and that for getting a 
glimpse of our glorious past, we have to depend 
wholly on the accounts of vi.‘;iting foreigners, 
A])art from the numerous rock-edicts, coppov- 
pli:tes, etc. ^vhich enable us to have a direct 
first-hand knowledge of a large number of 
ancient Indian Kings, there arc also some 
Jictiial Sanskrit historical w'orks, like the 
famous Rujainrancfhn of Kalhaiia. which are 
f^f no less value. There are also a large 
number of historical kavycifi, like the Vilvram- 
(^dcudevacharita of Bilhana, which ingeuioiisly 
eomhino history with poetry. Our Purams 
ftJso contain a largo element of history". 
Specially during the middle ages both the 
Hindu and Muslim historians composed a 
large number of historical works in Sanskrit, 
Arabic, and Persian. These works are in- 
valuable and indispensable to us, if we want 


to reconstruct an aiitlicnlie history of nu'dia- 
eval India. In this short article, I propose to 
give a brief outline of a few San.skrit histori- 
cal kavyas composed during the middle ages. 
The tendency, often found in Indians, to 
write historj^ in the forni of kavyas, to mix 
fact with fancy, is perhaps due to the desire 
to present the dry facts in a more attractive 
form to the readers. But still the historical 
value of these kai'-yos' should not be minimiz- 
ed, for the solid facts have not been ignored, 
or distorted by I heir writers, as is evidenced 
by their corroboration in many ca.ses by other 
proofs. 

As examples, wc may take the following : 
(1) The Abdullah rharita of Lakshmipati. 
It is <loubly interesting, being the histni^k' of 
a Mu.^lini King maker wTilten by a Hindu poet. 
The only manuscript of this work has recently 
been edited h\ the present w ritcT in the 
Prachyavani, the Journal of the Institute of 
Oriental Learning. Calcutta, Vol. Ill, No. 4 
and Vol. IV. 

The historical incidents dealt w’ith in the 
present W’oil: mostly took place between 1707 
A. D., when Alamgir died, and 1721, the 
second year of the reign of iMuhammad Shah. 
The historical events culminating in the 
murder of ITussaiu Ali and the removal of 
Abdullah from the position of minister and his 
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final reinstatement have been graphically 
described in this work. The casual references 
in it lo Akbar, Jehangir, Shah Jahan, Sikander 
Shah, Auraiigzeb, clc. much enhance the im- 
portance of the work. 

The Abdullakclmrita was composed during 
the lifetime of the great Sayyid Minister 
Abdullah the King-maker and, ihefore, the 
whole atmosphere as depicted in the work is 
surcharged wdth intense adion. A better 
classical source of the history of later Mughals 
than the present work is not known, and the 
AbduUahchxirita is bound to be acclaimed as 
a valuable document by all lovers of Indian 
history and culture throughout tin? succeeding 
ages. 

(2) The NripaltnHigarbhiiu Vritta by 
Lakshmipati. This work has not as yet seen 
the light of the day. It also covers Ihe same 
field as that of the irrevious work, and is only 
an abbreviated version of the former. 

The most importanl feature of both the 
above-mentioned works is their language — a 
juxtajHisition of Sanskrit and Aralue or Persian 
words.^ 

(3) The Jamovijayaknvya by Vaninatha. 
Only one manuscript of this work is known to 
exist, and this highly important work deals 
with the history of the royal family of 
Bhavnagar, the ancestors of well-known Ranji 
and Diilcep Sinhaji. 

The work is complete in seven cantos, of 

^ V. 28 — Kim vai nijninfikliunena inuatari pralinicnii 
lu. 

V. O'i—Suraha gnunfam krilvn .s.arvnbliaumantiko 
fivaynm. 

lot — Tamnft’afam navaham lu jrialva iajtara- 
niantara. 

V. ipi — ^i4«r(i/?rliarakochclih(le jaranwahah ]Jru- 

jayptc 

V. 432-433- vadanam BJWvum vvHwayam 

(•hast! vai yalah, 

Ataslaaya ksliayc yatnah safiifnm prapluini- 

chchata. 

Kpnapi na l>i kartavyo janatn fnvnfx'nsihWm. 
Jfakkam tvaya ma<, jkta,fn lu maiitavyam na 
Hiiro^kam. 

Tiiiis, hundreds of non-Sanskrit words — ^Arabic, 
Persian, and Urdu -have been used throughout the work. 


which the first gives a panoramic view of the 
following rulers: (1) Sama, (2) Neta, 
(3) Mautiyara, (4) Abala, (5) Jaradina, 
(6) Riihii, (7) Addala, (8) Ahobala, (9) 
Lakshyari, (10) L'lksha, (11) Unnata, (12) 
Shyam, (13) Kaku, (14) Rayadhana, (15) 
Bali, (IG) Saunda, (17) Vairiha, (18) Laksha, 
(19) Rayadhana, (20) Garjana, (21) Halla, 
(22) Rayadhana, (23) Kiibera, (24) Hala- 
dhara (25) llaripala. (26) (Jnnala, (27) 
Umachi (.?), (28) Ilaribhima, (29) Ilala- 
dhara, (30) Lasa, (31) Shatrushalya. 

The second canto is devoted to the descrip- 
tion of the war that took place between 
Shatrushalya and the king of Surat, who was 
subsequent!}^ vanquished. 

It is stated in the third canto that 
Shatrushalya’s son Sri Rani was the founder 
of Navanagar. Ilis son was Virabhadra, and 
Virabhadra's son was Shatrushalya. Vaninatha. 
the author, was a court-poet of this ruler, and 
iherefore. it is natural that cantos four to seviai 
have b(‘en d(‘votcd lo the description of this 
ruler. In the s(‘venth canto it has been slated 
that the animosity between Chandrasena and 
the king of Persia led to a disruplion between 
Shatrushalya and the latter. 

(4) The Shurjaimcharitc by Chandi'a- 
shekhara, a Sanskrit })Oet of Bengal. A 
critical edition of this work has been prepared 
by the ])resent author and will soon see the 
light of ibe day. This work deals with the 
life-history of the Chauhan ruler Shurjan and 
his predec(‘s.sors. The text coinjxires favour- 
ably in many i)laces even with the 
RagfinmrmJw, and the reader is constantly 
reminded of the high excellence of Sanskrit 
})oetry as in the writings of the standard poelf^ 
of bygone days. The language is simple, the 
style lucid, while a constant flow of thought 
makc.s the whole work a very pleasant reading. 
This work may be announced as one of the best 
poetical works Bengal has ever produce'll. 
It deserves the highest approbation of all 
critics. 

The Asaf-vilasa by Jagannatha Panaitara- 
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ja,® the Tarachandrodaya Mahakavya,^ the 
Shambhurajacharita'^ by Hari Kavi, the 

Critically edited by the present author ifor the 
fij-ht time and appended to his Mudhn Patronage to 
Sanskrit Learning, Vol. I. 

3 By Vnidyanalha Maithila. It deals with the life 
of Tarachaiidra, son of Keshavadeva, king of Multan. 

^ Biography of king Sumbhaji, successor of Shivaji, 
in 18 cantos. An excellent work. 


Ishvara-nilasa-kavya^' etc. are works of a 
similar tyi)c. There are hundreds of historical 
luiiyyas of this type which ought lo be ransack- 
ed for the reconstruction of Sanskritic studies 
in ind(*pendcnt India. India has recovered 
from a long stupor, an<l it is high time to 
make headway in the study of this very im- 
portant branch of Sanskrit literature. 

•'* Biography of Ishvara Singh, son of Savai Jayasiniha 
of Anilier, by Krishna Kavi. 


A PILGRIMAGE TO PURI 

By a Wanderer 


About tw(?nly eight years back when I 
visited the temple of Jagannath, a priest who 
acted as my guide pressed me to offer worshi]) 
lo the deity. But a.s in the request I scented 
more of his personal interest iliaii any concern 
lor my spiritual welfare, I siiid, T have no 
devotion, .so I cannot give any offerings. 
Plea.se pray to the IajhI Jagannath that I 
may have devotion. If T g(‘t that, the next 
Uine 1 visit Puri, I shall of iiiy own accord 
offer worship,’ The yoiingnian, who was 
aceii.stomed to exploit the credulity of hun- 
dreds of pilgrims, wa.^s .siirpri.sed al niy blunt 
and nnorlhodox sUiternenl. Tie looked 
askance at me and did not know what to say 
in reply. 

Since then I have not forgotten what I 
«iid to the pric.st-giiido. Now and then the 
word.s I .said to him flash to my mind, and 
with that I seem to see the very face of that 
man — his eyes piercing, as it were, lo my 
heart to find out if I were Irin*. After .such a 
long time, as I was again seized with a dc.sirc 
to visit Puri I a.skcd myself, ‘What did T say 
to the priest ? Have I now genuine devotion ? 
^Vhy do I like to go lo Puri ?’ To niy great 
«gony I did not find any definite answer to 
questions, but still one evening I found 
myself at the Howrah station bound for Puri. 


Some friends came to see me off at the 
sUition. Bidding farewell is always a painful 
affair. I imagine very few persons can over- 
come its effects, but in the modern age it is a 
.sign of culture not to betray ones emotion, 
and so wi‘ do not always say what we feel. 
As the train started, with the engine throwing 
up curly volumes of smoke in the sky, the 
friends became lost in the crowd that lined on 
the platform. I had then nothing but my 
own thoughts and musings to fall back upon. 
When you start for a destination, the sights, 
and surroundings of that place come iij)i)er- 
most in your imagination, yet llu' things that 
arc immediate do not allogelher pa.-vs unnotic- 
('d. In my eompartinenl were an old man — 
very, very old, a silly-looking yoiingman, and 
a tall strongly-built Sikh. We were altogether 
four. The old man was perhaps in .some 
Government office in his active days. Though 
the Britishers were now away, and he had 
long retired, the influence of .service life was 
still on him. When he was asked his name, 

he unmistakiiigly said, ‘Uai Bahadur ' 

Several times he did that. Though he had 
one fool in the grave lie wanted to hank upon 
a British title for prestige and respectability. 
Poor man ! he was not eon.'^eious that things 
had now altogether changed. What once was 
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an indication of honour was now looked 
upon with pity, if not contempt. But he 
was too old to sense that. He w'as living in 
the past. As one witnessed such sights, one 
w^oiidercd what a great chaos the British mie 
of two hundred 3a'ars had wrought in our 
thought and outlook ! 

The young fellow-passenger, I learnt, was 
a son of one of the richest men in our country. 
As one looked at his dull eyes and blank face, 
and at the same time imagined the amount of 
privilege and advantages he enjoyed, which, 
properly distributed, would ensure bright and 
useful careers for at least twenty youngmen 
sunk in ix)v(‘rly, one found the answer as to 
wdiy socialism w'as thriving all over the w^orld. 

The stalwart Sikh gentleman, with his 
flowing heard lied wuth a handkerchief which 
covered almost his lips w'as a very obliging 
person, lie was ever ready to help others — 
so much so that it was striking. Jf W'c can 
think and act in terms of the eomfoits and 
convonieiiee of others even in a train journey 
of a few hours, we can radiate peace and happi- 
ness wdiose nu'inory is uot easily forgotten. 
There is an art of living by which life becomes 
enjoyable. But how many of us know that, 
and far less can practise it ! 

Towards dawn, we were nearing Cuttack. 
There were stretches of open field on both 
sides of the railway, and at a distance w'cre 
visi})le the small hillocks of I ho Eastern Ghats. 
It \'is twilight. The monsoon cdouds playing 
on lh(? hill-tops made a charming scenery. It 
W'as a great joy to be looking at them and 

enjoy the beauty of nature That wras 

all right so long as one could live in imagina- 
tion and in dreams. But what about hard 
realities ? We were in Orissa, a very, very 
poor province, w^here the people were 
struggling hard for the bare necessaries of life. 
Could one in such circumstances think of 
anything other than bread problems ? Why 
talk only of Orissa ? In ^ndia ninety percent of 
the population arc stet ned in poverty, and 
the barest necessities of life are denied to 
them. 


We passed by Cuttack, the present capital 
of Orissa. Cuttack was also the capital of 
the Keshari Kings in the 10th century. From 
the train we could see the long rivetmciit on 
the bank of the Kathjuri river built by the 
kings of the Keshari dynasty. This embank- 
ment is over two miles in length, and still 
stands as a monument of skill in masonry work 
in Orissa about a thousand years back. U 
was built to protect Cuttack againt the 
ravages of flood. 

« 

1 got down ut Bhubaneshwar on my w^ay 
to Puri. It was early morning. In drizzling 
rains I entered with my luggage into a 
carriage which had almost comi)lcted its life. 
The horses also wxre no better. As we moved 
a short distance, we were pointed out the site 
of the contemplated iicw^ capital of th(' 
province. Bhubaneshwar was long the 
capital of Orissa in ancient times. It is in the 
fitness of things that it wdll again be the 
capital of the province. If the present j)Ian 
of the (ioverniiient malerializcs, history w'ill 
literally repeat itself. 

I 

On reaching Bhubaneshw’ar I felt ill ioul 
was almost confined to l)ed for tw'o days. It 
w^as a disappointment to me, but it gave me 
opiK)rtuiiities to read books on the |>:isl 
history of Oris.sa, specially with reference to 
Bhubaneshwar. What a gorgeous past 
Bhubaiie.shwar had ! Here in ancient s 
the Jaiiia and Buddhist kings ruled, later 
Bhubaneshwar became the capital of the 
Hindu rulers. Even now the surrounding 
area bears the relics of past glory. About 
four miles from Bhubaneshwar there are rock- 
eull caves — Khandagiri and Udiiijgiri. Some 
say that they were built by Kliarovclo — a 
Jaiiia King. Some of the caves were built by 
the Buddhists and served as monasteries. 
About four miles from Bhubaneshwar there is 
a place called Dhauli, where there are rock- 
cut inscriptions of Ashoka dated about the 
middle of the third century B.C. At Bhiibanc- 
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1{\.JV l{V\l t \vF 

slnvar llu rr is ii(»\v on ixcnvn lion work 

inidcilakrn hy (In* ()ri>Ni and lln* Central 
( 1<)\ (innieiil . which indicated lluil this place 
was a pr()s|)crous town hclwccii H.C. and 
mo A.1). Aider that came llic Iv shari dynasty 
ef Orissa, foiindc<l by ’h'ayali Kivhari in the 
.■>lh century A.l). Tlic Kcsliari and the (lan^a 
dynasties Orissa for more tlian a tlioii'*- 
aiid years, and k('pl hack the Muslim invasion 
till the year J,5()S. when Kalapahar attacked 
Orissa and broke down the Hindu supremacy, 
'riiis lonj' rule of the Hindu kin^s marked ihe 
^dorious period (»f Orissa. Tin* rulers did nol 
^^IKiul much money on themselves. They 
lived relij^ious lives and eiicourajred religion 
ill others. Jl was due to this that Orissa was 
dolled with temples and gn'al works of 
-iiehiteetnrc. More imporlant of these can 
l>‘‘ found in Bhubanesliwar, Puri, and Konarak. 
HI Ihein, Bhubaneshwar bears Ihe largest 
iniinbcr of temples. Some say that in the 
there was a time when Bhubaiicah>var 


laii it\M "iiw \u 

ecmlaiiied >i\ tlioii.sunl tiinples d(*diealed to 
Shiva. 

^lany persons inb‘re''led in archaeology. 
aneit'Ut aiehiU’ctiiri' and ohl history, visit 
Bhu])ane>hwar ; but for millions of Hindu 
pilgrim.s the chief object of atlraetion is the 
IjiKHnaja (Shiva) temjde. lunumerable 
pilgiims fiom all over India come to worship 
al I lie iempli' of eTagamialh at Puri, and most 
them make it a imint to see al>o Li?iff(iraja 
at Bhubaneshwar. It is. said that Sri Chai- 
lanya also visiled this place on his way to 
Puri, and .stopi)ed here for a day. 

II 

TJie Lingaraja temple is a massive slrue- 
tiire — 1*20 eiibils in height, the jiremises eom- 
prising an area of OJkl cubits; in length and 
i2(>t) eiihils in breadth. It is situated near a 
huge lank ealleil Bindusarovai’' — SOO by .V20 
cubits in area. Pilgrims consider il holy to 
bathe in this tank. Usually it is after bath- 
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iiig here that they go to IIk? temple. 
Records say that Sri Chailaiiya also did 
the same. The lemph' was c<)mph‘1.ed 
in 0()7 A.D. l)y the efforts of three siic- 
eessive kings, beginning with Vayali Keshari. 

The temple looks 
exquisitely beautiful 
with Bindusarovar 
as ihe background. 

Coming by I lie main 
road, as we a])- 
proaeheil the t(‘ni])l(‘. 
we found a row 
of small buildings 
standing like a wall 
before us. As we 
jiroeeeded, we Ibund 
that the path be- 
tween Iwo buildings 
was lik(' a mountain 
pass, and as we 
e r o s s e d it, the 
Bindusarovar was 
before us with th(' 
inagnifieenl. vie w of 
tht‘ temple Ix'liind 
it. ^fany pilgrims 
were going to the 
temple, many were 
found taking baHi 
in the sacred lank. 

Right from Inue 
lhei<’ was an atmo.'- 
])her(‘. of devotion. 

Ibit lo, what was 
there ? While on one 
side of the tank 
pilgrims were bathiiq with priests ullering 
sacred mmdraH^ on tin? o])posile side? — at a 
distance — sitting on some roeklike things on 
the water WTrt? three? or four ]X'rsons, jet 
blaek in appearnee, the whole body eomiiletely 
bare but for a loiii-oloth round their waist, 
and a pi(‘ee of white cloth tied on the head, 
with ijitense devotion ]< >klng to the front — 
with fishing rods in their hands. So deeply 
absorbed were* they with their own puiposes 


that th(*y were siqireme’ly olilivioiis of the 
whole .surrounding. The sight seemed so 
funny anel interesting that it eemlel ne>t e'scjipe 
notice. Oil, their eeiiieeaitratiem and eleveition ! 
Like* the* gurus eif the Avadhaia, they se'i'ved 
as e)})je*e't -lessons (o 
the* pilgrims who 
laekeel eeme’ent ration 
a n el eme-jioinled 
(leveilieui ! 

It was a gnal 
joy to enter llu' 
lemph' in company 
W' i I h inmimerabh' 
jostling pilgrims, lii 
such a e'ompany. 

if one* wa- 
want ing in faith, on* 
got inspiration fre)in 
the* elevolion iieam- 
ing thremgh Ihe (y - 
anel fae*e e>f >o many 
pe'ft.pl(‘. Peril, Ip- 
iierein iay lh(' seen i 
ami genesis e)f (un 
gregalioiial weiisiiip. 

Jbit how eou!-I 
(;iie* j) a r 1 i e- u 1 a i 
le iiiph* lie* the’ seurft 
eif so mileh .alhae 
liiui ? Was that (lii> 
to its areliiteehiia! 
Iie'aukv, ils mas>i\i’ 
the; [xrsou'i 
i n fl 11 e* 11 e e’ eif il- 
owiu’r. say tlie kini: 
W'lio built it P N". 
Ueille* eif Lllese’ call sujiply eleveitioiii! 

inspiration lei sueh a vast number ‘>i 
jieeqde, and that for sueh a long li'ii''- 
The real eausc’ was miieh e|e’(’per. b 

is saiel that where saints live, eir ihe* p(ai»^ 
they visit, be’coine holy. A le-nijile berom*" 
the source of perennial inle*rest, if any one 
got here a direct pe’rce’pliori of TiuHi eir 
Ihe living presence of (lod. Bricks and ni“ " 
do not make a real temple, nor any 
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influence, hut the soul of a temple is that 
some one, al .some lime, had some religious 
(•xpeiii'iiee [here, 'j'he more iiitciise ami 
(lirc’ct lhal experience, the more lasting the 
iiidueiiee. In course* of time, the surroumlings 
may have degenerated, tlu* persons in charge 
rf the worship may have <legraded, hid jiil* 
glims ignore them. They seek to get help 
from the fountain-head of inspiration, 
hroni this stand]>oint if \\v look al some 
cf our temples, we find what, a great 
servici' llicy havi* Ineii doing to the vast 
popnlalioii for many generations I The 
lemph* of Jagannath at Puri, this temph* 
al Hhul)an("'hwar have built up tlie 
i(ligi(Mis life of the whoh* of Orissa, 
and llieir influence lias overflown (lie 
l)oi!i,dai ies of tin* province. 

In my vi^ii to tin* temple I wa.^ 
aeeoinj anied by a Vedantin, verstal in the 
iiil i'ieneie> of the Adviita phiioM)ph\ . 
^VlliI(' in tin* leiiiph', he ])eifornn'd almost 
all the ritualistic forms of worship wliii'h 
an ordinary pilgrim, umh'r tin- diicelion 
of priest', does. I askial him how he 
emild reconcile his litiiali^lie acls with 
liis km»\N ledge of high Vedanta plillosojihy. 

Tile N'edanlin n'jilied, *lt i' bettir io 
alenlify oneself t-omplelely with the 
al iiinsplieia- of the place one goes in 
pilgi'inagi' |o. Only by lliat one can 
reap till' best advanliigcs of a pilgrimage.' 

I appreciated his remarks. ^'cs, if you 
lia\(' not till' proju'r frame of mind, your 
'•"it to a holy place bei-omes like the 
'■Mansion of an anlupiarian, or a histoiy- 
dndent. Hven in ordinary circumstances 
lio\\ much doi's a tourist lose, wlu'ii he visits a 
"''Hilry but has not tin' sympalhelie uinler- 
bni<)ing to look al aud study things from the 
'aiidpoint of its people ! 

in 

Olhi'i' important things to be sof'ii al 
’ubaiieshwar proper wi‘re the ^rukleshwar, 
'ashurameshwar, and Raja-Rani tem])l(‘'^. 
l^n'.sc the Parashnraineshwar temple is the 


oldest, built in the 5th or the Oth century A.D. 
'Fhe jMnkteshwar temple was built in the tith 
or 7th ceiitnry A. I). It ri'prcseids the high 
watermark of Orissan arehiUctniv, and is 
approj)riateIy called a ‘dream in sandstone’. 
The tamna or the galcNsay of this temple is 
( \lremcly bcaidifiil. It is said that this 
hmnia served as a mod( 1 to the niagnifiei'id 


-■V 
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one al Konarak rcfi rred to by Abul Fa/al, 
the famous liislorinii in the court of Akbar. 
This temple, I hough not vn y large in si/e. 
is a thing of raie bi'aid.v, siirromnled by '“had.v 
trees and overhanging braiiiTes. It did not 
seem to attract as many pilgrims as the great 
Limjitraja tcmiile, bid situated in a calm and 
(piicl place this gem of arehileel lire is suit to 
give imieh spiritual ijispiration lo a ctndempla- 
live mind. 



so 
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The Raja-Rani temple is a Vaislmava 
temple. Strangely enough, it has no kli>l in 
it. There are surmises as to the reason for 
this. But the temple, situated in the midst 
of green lields in proud isolation, away from tlu‘ 
spots where pi'ople offer worshij), has a dis- 
linet individuali- 
ty. It is a building i \ 
which attraets a 

large number of _ 

visitors, though 
not necessarily 
pilgrims. Tt is (»f 
a compaialively 
later date — per- 
haps twelfth 
century, 


After a short 
stay at Hhuba- 
neshwai’, I start- 
ed for Puri. The 
famous (’ar Festi- 
val of Jagannatli 
was near. We 
could feel that 
even from Bhuba- 
11 e s h w a r. For 
there was :iii 
influx of pilgrims 
even here on tin- ir | 
way to Puri. As 
1 was gniiig to 
the railway sta- 
tion I .saw long 
rows of pilgrims 
wending thei r hajaham tkmim 

way to that ]>Iae(\ 

When T naelied I he station. T found the 
platform eomplelely filled with i)ilgrims. 
We heard that (he tiains were coming 
pacla'd with jiilgnms — so rnueli so that 
booking was sloppe«’ T was in a fix as 
to what to do. Perhaps i.iany other jjas.seiigers 
felt that way. When the trains arrived, .some 
passengci^ wire allowed to get in. To my 


good luck, I managed to be one of them. 

At Khnrda Road Junction, tweiityseven 
miles from Puri, some additional passengers 
got into our compartment, which was already 
crowded. We were each of a different type. 
One was an industrialist — an England-return- 
ed gentle iiian, 
with his European 
wilV. Another wa^ 
a Khaddar-elad 
congressman. One 
was an educa- 
tionist. One was 
a <h'voul Ib.ihmiii 
from a neighbour 
ing place goiiiu 
perhaps on pil 
grimage. Anolli.i 
was a (jovern 
ment official- i 

could b(’ SIM 

from his dress. In 
railway t r a v eh 
some jkumuis find 
it (‘onveriiciit lo 
(liseu''S all manm <■ 
of ihiiigs. On 

stalls the con 

viTsaliim, ollur-' 
who find Ihc lii’n 
hanging hea\iiy 
on them, \"i' 

round him. An i 
there. goes on 
lively — sonu'l ini- - 
li e at e d — disi ii'^- 
.sioiis for hour-. 

HA.IAHAM TKMIM.K. lan ilAN hSUW \U Durillg lllC 

tinie the .siibjVil 

of conviMsatioii was invariably the slrenglli 
tlu! (iermans, or the likely invasion of fiidia hy 
the Japanese. After the war had been 
the usual tojiic would be the Iliiidu-Mosl la 
riots, or th(‘ jiros and cons of dividing IJ"k‘ 
into Illndiislhan and l^ikistan, and so oa. 
Nowadays the .siibj(‘ct of talk is usually die 
alh‘ged miMiianagement of Congress (jov< 'a- 
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mcnts and the corniplion and blackmarketing 
that have been going on iiiiehccked. Every 
one who joins in the discussion talks so gravely 
that he seems to be confident that, 
put ill the charge of affairs, he could 
do much better ; only his wise counsel 
was not sought for. It is interesting to listen 
to these conversations silently. In such talks 
nobody under the sun — however great and 
respected — is sjiared. In our compartment, 
too, hot discussions went on by the passengers., 
representing diffc'nmt interests. The England- 
returned gentleman was talking vigorously as 
to what could be done to dev(‘lop Orissa 
industrially, and how the GovernuK'ut W’as 
doing nothing. The Government oflieial w^as 
cautious in his words, though now and then 
h(’ lietrayed his knowledge of corruption in 
the administration. And the Khaddar-clad 
congress worker show('d his strong re.'^enlment 
of the present state of affairs in the country. 
As one listens to such discussions — and they 
can be abundantly heard in railway travels 
throughout India — one wonders what tin* 
reason for such widespread dissatisfactions. 
It may be ])eo])le expect that, with the exit 
of the Briti.sh rule, heaven will overnight come 
down on earth, and they are disap{)ointed. 
S<nne forget that people have their own 
rcsj)onsibilit ics. now that the country is free; 
but people in gi'iieral are h'ss conscious of their 
own diitii s and more keen on finding the 
faults of others. Or it may be ])crs()ns who 
are in charg(‘ of administration are new in the 
held, and they recpiire ex])eriences before they 
can hojie to tackle the difficulties with wliich 
they are confronted. Or it may be that 
these criticisms hy pc’ople arc the result of 
their political consciousness. Now that 
freedom has come, each man feels that he has 
got something to say, or something to contri- 
bute, with reference to tlie Government. As 
tnne will pass on, there will be more of poli- 
tical education on the one side and greater ad- 
ministrative experiences on the other. Then 
these irresponsible criticisms will tone down 
'Hid the widespread discontent will disappear. 


In the meantime one should be patient I 
The h(‘ated discussions in the compartment 
gripped my attention. Unconsciously I turned 
my eyes, beyond the windows, to the outside, 
when lovely scenery with green fields, variety 
of trees, and plants, shady bushes, appeare<l 
Ixfore me as the train ran past. How sootli- 
iiig is it to see beauties of iiatun' ! Thereby 
you forget your immediate environments, 
with all their eompliealed problems, mid go 
beyond th(‘ gross world of scn>es to a higher 
plane of thoughts. 

IV 

I.oadul with pilgrims, the train reaehed 
the Puri .‘‘lalion in the afl(‘rnooii. I got 
aeeoinmoilation in a house whielv was on the 
front line of the sea-beach. From my very 
rooms 1 could see the roaring wav(‘s day and 
night. At night the breakers .'•plashing white* 
foams high up wore a mystic appearance. It 
Ihrilled one's h(‘art to b(‘ looking at the bine 
expanse fading into the la.st line of the distant 
horizon. 

I was wondering why Puri was so much 
the .source of attraction for religious people— 
for persons of various seels. Hen* Sliankara- 
eharya ennu* and fouiuled a moiiaslery-'One 
( f the feuir he built in the four eorners of 
India for the revival of Hinduism. Then* 
is a monastery belonging to the Ramanuja 
sect. It is said tlial Naiiak also came here, 
but as he was not allowed In enter the lem])le 
he went to the st ashore and composed a 
famous song which describes how the cosmic 
worship is eternally going on in the universe, 
in which the sun and the moon and stars take 
part. Sri Uliaitanya, by his stay of long 
eighteen years at Puri, sanclified this, place 
to the ulmosl. Rut then even before liis lime, 
the temple of Jganuath was a very important 
])lace of ])ilgrimngi . It is saiil that while Sri 
diailanya was. coming on foot to Puri, 
surrounded by his n'liniie of disciples, as soon 
as the tall spire of the Jagaunath lemiiie was 
in <ight. he fell into an eesta.^y, and it was li)ng 
before his mind came down to the material 
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plant'. Aflir ilia I liow many linit\s hail lie 
nnt c'nlt-'i’ed iiilo llir Mipcrcon^cions staU’ in 
Iht'sc :jnrrnuntlin^> ! Ift' livtd an tr^lalic 
lift' — (lay and ni^lil — in lliis jit iiod of ciglihrii 
yt'ars, A >pol is iiiarkt’tl insidt' llir Uniplt' 
Ilf ^^on!d bf j-taiuliii^ in ]>faliludf a^ 
lit' looked al llie Deity- lilt' l.ord Jairannalli. 
Hardly could lie see (lie iii'iii’t' of (lie Dt'ily 
wifli inalt'rial eyes. I'or (lie very of ihe 

Fnianu' threw liis mind into a Mlperc(»Ilsdoll^ 
slalt . Kven at liis i< >idenee al Ihivi, now 
called (jamlihira, ahmisl llie nnIioIi' of llie day 
and far into llit' nii»hl In* would lie found 
absorbed in sin^int; llie [iraiM’ of the Lord. 
The influence of ^ucli a sjiirilual ^ianl was 
bound to last for hundreds of year> (o come. 
Afler that how many j^rcal souls ^ol illuinina- 
lion hert', who can say ? Bui that many did 
get will 1)0 evidenl from ihe close study of the 
Liogviphy of many sainls who had visilt'd 
Puri. 

According lo iht' Pur. (Jazellecr 
Iht're arc as many as sevt'uty maiha (nioiiaslic 
houses) ill Pu.i town, belonging to various 


sects — Shaiva. N'aisimava, follower^ of Kabir. 
Xaiiak. and others. One writer lia^ (‘uuint rat 
ed six ni(if/ts bt longing to Ihe school of 
Shankai’a, liflttn l<» llit' Ramanuja sect. 
Lwciilysix It) the ilisciplcs of Ranianaiida. 
four owiictl liy the follow< is tif Nimltaika. 
Of them some are in a moribund et)ndlll«Mi. 
somt' are very rich. In any cast', all llm-j 
intlicatc how this sacred >|M)1 lias, from Inn 
immemorial, -iip|)licd India with spiritual 
sustciiaiict'. 

Acetu'ding lo the famttiis historian llunlei. 
the prcst iil lcmi)lt‘ of Jagamialh was built 
out of the ruins of tin* jirevious one by Si' 
Ananga JFhima Dt va in tin* year IIDS— afl'- 
ftmrleeii years of work by the artificers. 1' 
is said that it cost .something like forty 
fifty lakhs, of rupees. But the early hisltn 
of the tein|)l(‘ is lost in aiditpiily. Some ^ 
that it was originally a Jhiddhisl temple, a 1 
Hindus oc(‘upicd it and convert cd it into i 
Hindu place of worship. The three deil •' 
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lliaL «nrc now found in Ihc icniplo originally 
rcprosenlcMl Iho Ruddhist Triiiitj" — Ruddha, 
DliMinia, and Saniglia. Tlirro arc many 
niylliol<>gic!al stories with regard to the origin 
(;!' the leinplo. Sonu; of tliciu are very 
interesting. OiK' of them which has captured 
lh(‘ popular imagination is. this : Then- lived in 
lln; city ()f Avanli in the slate of Alalwa 
((’eiilral India) a king called liidradyunina. 
He was a deeply religious man. Onci* a 


was through Lalila that Vidyapalhi knew 
that Vishaha^ii wi'ul every nigh I in seei’et to 
a remote forest and worshipped the god 
Nilnndhavji. Vidyapalhi ihiN gol ihe in- 
formation for which he had left his home. He 
then returned to ihe city of Avanli and gav(' 
the pre<'ious news about Xilinadliava lo king 
Indradyiiinna. who after many a<l ventures, 
arrived al and besiiged the village of the 
Shabaras. Rul to his great dlsapt)!iinlmenl . 



.1 \«. \ N X \ i II 

de\olee, Mill by (iod Himself, came to tin* 
eoiiil of Indradyuiniia and easually. in tin' 
i onise of eon vei sal ion, menlioin d tin' name 
of the deity Nilmadhava. 'Ihis arou'^ed in 
lli(‘ king a great desire* to see Nilmadhava. 
H(' si'iit emissaries lo all directions to fiinl 
out wlii'ie Nilmadhava was, but they all 
<am(‘ baek unsuccessful. d'lu' royal priest 
Vidyapalhi, howevi'i’, began to wander aiul 
wander till he came lo the iand of the 
"^liabaras, a n<»n-.\rvan race so called. There 
became the guest of a Shabar named 
idiabasu and slayi'd with him for some time. 
^ ladnnily Jk* f\.|| jn ^yiHj married 

j-ilita, the young daughter of Visliabasu. It 


I M 

the king fouinl dial Lord Nilmadhava had 
vaiiislml. Al till' die king fell -o that he 
n-Milved lo gisi' up liis Ixaly llii'on^li la^-l. At 
that moineiil he heard the following message 
from lleavin : Aon are de.'lined nol to see 
Nilmadliasa. (Jo to die siashore of Ihiri ainl 
erect a temple llieit'. In dial yon will tind 
Nilmadhava in aiiodier form.' Idial is the 
geiiesi.s of the temple nf .lagaiinalli al Purl. 
Was Nilmadhava die image ol Binldlia 
si'cri'lly woishipjieil by llii' Sliabara [)Cople .' 
'I'hat is liiiwever ihi' subji'el ol I’l'M’aveli by the 
historians. But ordinary ])eople tind enough 
Feeling of devotion from this .simple story. 

For hiindords of years, tlie lein])!e ot 
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Jagannatli is considered so sacred, and is 
looked upon with such respect and veneration 
that there are religious festivals here almost 
all the year round. The chief of all these 
festivals is the Car Festival, which conics off 
towards the end of June. Thousands of 
pilgrims flock to Puri to sec Jagannath and 
his eoiupanioii deitio drawn in three huge 
chariots impressively decorated. It is said 
that Chailanya Deva with his retinue would, 
out of overflowing devotion, dance and sing 
praise of the Lord before the chariots, as they 
would be slowly’ drawn by the piJg’.ims. The 
origin of the C'ar Festival is unknown. Some 
say it is Buddliistic in origin — it was first 
started by the Buddhists who celebrated the 
birthday of liuddha by a Car Festival. It 
was copied also by the Shaivas and the Jainas. 
There can be found descriptions of (^ir hVsti- 
vals ev(‘ii in aiicieiiL Furopc. Whatever 
might be the origin and history of tin* Car 
Festival, it is at present a uni(iuc sight to see 
thousands of de votees fdling the main road 
in front of the temple, as also IIk' terraces of 
the houses on both sides, and looking devoutly 
to the deities as the three giant ears pass 
.slowly by. The ancient tradition has con- 
tinued. Time has not been able to lessen the 
t'nthusiasm of the devotees. 

The actual management of tin* temple, its 
daily worship, and many festivals are in the 
hands of a largi* numlxT of atte ndants forming 
into as many as thirty-six divisions. Each 
section is put in charge of a particular piece 
of work. This system lias been going on for 
generations. But the actual administration 


now^adays is so bad, that it is repellent to a 
modern mind. There is a talk that the 
Government will set up a representative 
committee to lake charge of the management. 
Let us hope that things will thereby improve, 
and the nniicccssary sufferings of the pilgrims 
will decr(‘asc. But the pilgrims themselves 
are unmindful of their immediate hardships. 
Aliy inconveniiuice lliey experience on such 
occasions, they consider as inevitable : their 
mind i.s too full of devotion. 

There was a great rush of pilgrims, every 
lime we went to the temple. It was but 
expeeled. Somehow’ we manag(*d oiiee to 
enter the temple and sec' the worship from a 
ve ry close proximity. On Ihc' day of the Car 
Festival we r(‘main(‘(l for a long lime inside tin* 
templ(‘ and near Ihe shrim', wilnessiiig llu‘ 
acts of devotion of inmimerable souls, hungry 
for increasing faith. Has this intense hanker- 
ing of llK’irs no value ! l.et ns hope and pray 
that they will bear fruit. 

I l(‘ft Puri on th(' evi'uing of the day of 
Car Festival, for fear that th(‘re would lie 
diiffieiilly of aeeoinmodiition in the railway 
(‘onipartrnent. As liie train moved and left 
Furi, I asked mys(*]f, ‘What have I gained ?' 
I did not know if I had gaimal anything whieli 
was tangible, but the panorama of a long line 
of d<v()t(*<‘s and saiiils who Jiad visited Pin.' 
for hiindi’tds of years and got spiritual ui>lifi 
rushed fo iny mimrs eyes, and I was over 
whelmed. 

Angus! , lOlS. 


lirst obtain Bhakli and all other ihiiig.s shall be added unlo you. First Bhakli. 
then work. Work, apart from Bhakli, is helpless and cannot stand.” 


-Shi Ramakkisim 



PHYSICS AND METAPHYSICS: A VEDANTIC APPROACH 

By Phabas Jiban Chaudhurt 


Substance has proved to be a will o^ the 
wisp. Physics has grown self-aware now and 
has abandoned its quest after the ‘core 
of things,* declaring it to be a non-existent 
nonsense. This ‘core*, moreover, serves no 
useful purix)se for physics ; the entities such 
as atoms, electrons, or waves, if regarded as 
real things, cannot explain the perceptible 
phenomena ; they cannot be the adequate 
muse of their so-called ‘observable t‘(fects.’ 
This is seen from su^h terms as ‘emergence* 
and ‘new substantial rclatediiess’, which some 
naturalists use to describe their supposed 
production of a qualitative effect out of a con- 
junction of som(‘ basic elements. Then, there 
is always the question, what causes the basic 
stuff itself ? — a qiu'stion that must accompany 
a ‘first cause.’ So that, substance raises more 
problems than it can solve. The jJiysicists 
have given uj) their past allegiance not only 
to substance but also to the notion of a 
productive cause implied in the above state- 
ments. For this notion involves an unsolved 
paradox. If the i)roductive cause is inadequate 
to produce the effect which contains some 
new character (due to conjunction, or 
‘siihsianlial rclatediiess’), it is no true cause; 
and if it is adequate to produce the effect, 
the latter is identical with the cause and 
no real relation of causality can bind them. 
The relinquishment of the ideas of substance 
and jiroduetive cause implies a drastic change 
in the meaning of explanation, and modern 
physics has recognized this change. Explana- 
tion of a particular phenomenon or la>v now 
consists in coniu'cting it with some general 
quantitative law and showing the former to 
he a particular case of the latter. In short, 
explanation consists in description ; due regard 
Is now paid to Bacon’s caution that science 
should not attempt to answer ‘why* and ‘what’ 
of things, but should be content with dealing 
^ith tho question, ‘how things behave ?’ 


Such is the present attitude of physics, the 
vanguard of scientific thought. The iiieta- 
physiciau is generally abashed as if he has been 
found out. The positivists speak of his part in 
physics during the last three centuries as one 
of a muddle-headed old fellow misleading 
physics w^hile always meddling with it. The 
metaphysician in Galclio, Newton, Laplace, 
Faraday, and others led them to seek a unify- 
ing being (not logical but the ‘thing’ itself) 
behind their formal unification, and, so, set 
scientific research on an endless track that led 
researchers from one mechanical model to 
another, all placed in the order of increasing 
subtlety, dignity, and ‘truth*. It was Mach 
who first asked scientists to stay on empirical 
grounds and to treat all facts as (Hpiivaleiil. 
But the physicist could be weaned of his 
metaphysical bias for substance or the ‘first 
cause’ only very r(‘cently. He has now com- 
pletely broken the three hundred years long 
partnership with the met.iphysician, who has 
grumblingly left the laboratory for his quiet 
nook in the library. 

Our object in this paper is to see whether 
it is the metaphysician who is to blame in 
this joint enterprise known as classical science 
(or scientific rationalism) , or it is the physicist. 
The general suspicion falls on the former. 
Th(^ result of our invest igaliou will be that 
in one respect none is to blame, wdiile in 
another, both are to blame. None, because 
they naively played their respective parts with 
considerable zeal ; both, because they should 
have known that the object and method of 
one’s research are essentially different from, 
and even logically incompatible with, those of 
the other. Generally these two i>orsons lived 
in a single physical frame. Evidently, we arc 
assuming here a concept of mclapliysics as 
well as one of science (physics in particular) . 
and our investigation of the case, metaphysics 
versus physics, will mainly consist of an 
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exposition of these concepts and of their 
asserted incompatibility. The judgment will 
follow simply from these concepts. 

The scientific object (fact) has its objec- 
tivity given; the otherness of facts is a felt 
something which is itself not a fact, and science 
believes all facts as knowablc. Thus the 
implicit creed of science is realism, which 
ensures objectivity of facts, 'plus a solipsistic 
idealism, which ensures the knowal ility of all 
facts. Science does not worry about its 
epistemological presuppositions, and, so, of tiic 
contradictions in them. The scientific object 
is not one single thing involving many as its 
organic parts, that is only what some scientists 
wish it to be. It is, rather, a multiplicity of 
facts, loosely connected with many a missing 
link. A fact is understood with reference to 
aiiotlier, which has to be related to similar 
fads, and so on ad infinitim. Thus, empirical 
thought, proceeding as it docs by proper 
logical judgments, connects a fact with 
another and is never complete. Because 
some facts resemble one another and also 
repeat with tolerable constancy under similar 
circumstances, empirical thought has been 
able to economize mental labour and to 
arrive at some general laws of connection of 
fads. The functional relations so arrived at 
are, however, only rough generalizations or 
working rules which cannot be valid laws for 
anticipating future facts. They depend for 
their absolute validity on such principles as 
uniformity of nature and causality, which 
are not proven but merely assumed by science 
to organize its data. So that, science, i.e. 
empirical thought, can have no rest and can 
establish itself on no firm basis ; its object is 
the shifty surface of things known as pheno- 
mena, and its mctJiod consists of observation, 
classification, experimentation, and careful 
relating of a fact with another. 

Metaphysical thought arises not out of an 
urge for higher unifical m of facts, not out 
of any such scientific mede of research. It 
ari.scs out of the Selfs projection of its inner 
experiences. The Self in its enjoying attitude 


is subjective, but while it contemplates its 
reyity, unity, knowledge, and [spontaneity, 
it believes in an objective entity that is an 
infinite singular, self-subsistcnt, and self- 
evidently unfolding itself through a multiplici- 
ty of forms — matter, life, mind, and their 
multifarious manifestation. This aclf-sub- 
sistent object is neither known as a fact ia 
known through external perception, nor as the 
self ia known through intuition. Bather, it 
is a believed content, a symbolic representa- 
tion of the Self’s subjective expcriencca as a 
subject of knowledge, will, and beatitude. 
(Feelings other than beatitude arc external 
psycho-somatic facts and belong to the empiri- 
cal self, the Self knows tlu'iii through 
introspection as obj(‘cts, though it temporarily 
‘suffers them as if they are its own states). 
Thus Self-intuition, as that of the mystics, 
reveals tlic reality of the Self as a permanent 
subject, (a spirit that is never known as an ob- 
ject) ; conttinplation of the Self with conse- 
quent sclf-projedion or symbolization produc- 
e.s the self-subsistcnt metaphysical object; ordi- 
nary introspection distinguishes the pheno- 
menal self from the Self (noumcnal), and 
ordinary perception reveals the scientific o})ject 
(fact). Empiri(‘al thought is employed in the 
last two kinds of knowledge (which arc 
knowledge proper) , while philosophical thought 
is required to elaborate the first two kinds 
of knowledge. (Philosophical thought is no 
thought proj)er, nor the two kinds of know- 
ledge just refiTred to knowledge proper, yet 
these have tlieir rightful place in man’s menial 
and spiritual culture which, in its endeavours 
to comprehend reality as a whole, ia never 
satisfied with the meagre and inconclusive 
yield of ‘proper’ knowledge from empirical 
thought). The question of reality of the 
metaphysical object is a natural one. The 
Self, when fully realized as a pure spirit and 
distinguished from the empirical self, appeals 
as reality iUself, for to deny its reality involves 
a self-contradiction. The metaphysical object, 
therefore, being but the symbolic representa- 
tion of the Self drawn by the Self in it^ 
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objective attitude has also a kind of reality 
which the Self can deny only when it ceases to 
symbolize itself and contents itself with the 
subjective (enjoying) attitude. Or else, the 
Self may assume an absolute attitude in which 
the object is appropriated by it (the Self) and 
its (the object’s) separate being denied, the 
subject and the object (the latter is but the 
subject symbolized) arc synlhetizcd ou a 
higher plane of self-realization. For the 
Absolute, therefore, there is neither 
enjoying of reality, nor any contempla- 
tion of it by way of symbolization. The 
Absolute is, thus, above reality-unreality, 
subject-object and all such categories. Nothing 
positive can be asserted of it as every such 
concept delimits it and so falsifies it. The 
Absolute can be spoken of only in negatives 
as is done in Vedanta (in terms neti, neti, 
meaning ‘not this, not that !') . 

llowov('r, our concern in this study is with 
the metaphysical object. We find from this 
rough sketch of a transcendental psychology 
that the reality of the metaphysical objc^ct 
is similar to that of an illusory one(e.g. one 
.«ecn in a hallucination) which the self (here 
empirical) projects outwards. The object 
thus j)rojected represents some state of the 
cini)irical .self, some affection, or tendency. 
The illusory object is real in a sense, yet 
unreal in another sense. For the illusion 
breaks and the illusory object is no longer 
believed in, but that it was cannot be denied. 
Tn the ease of the Self (iioumonal) the illusory 
object projected is no imago but a symbol 
which has nothing in common with an image 
but its objectivity. Tlu^ illusory object is 
and this is the metaphysical object. 
U is yet is not. For the Self is eternal and 
it projects itself in its objective attitude; 
^^l^ain, the Self may not project itself and be 
totally unaware of the metaphysical object. 
Moreover, the projection outwards and the 
withdrawal into itself arc not temporal 
activities (for the Self is above time) , so that, 
speaking in ordinary terms, we may say that 
the metaphysical object (viaya) eternally is 


and never is. Such is the contradictory nature 
of maya. From an empirical standpoint it is 
ununderstandablc and ineffable. From the 
standpoint of the Self, realized (i.c. enjoyed) 
as the pure subject, it is a non-entity, but 
from the standpoint of the Self, contemplating 
iisolf in an objective attitude, it is an entity as 
real as a symbol is real with respect to a 
reality symbolized. And lastly, from the 
stand|)oint of the Absolute, the metaphysical 
object is again a non-entity. There is a 
difference, however, in the two eases of the 
metaphysical object being a non-entity. When 
the Self in its subjective attitude is innocent 
of it, the latter has a polciilial being, for the 
Self by its very nature takes up an objective 
attitude, the subjective attitude ini])iie.s the 
objective one by contrast. Tlu‘ two altitudes 
of the Self arc logical allJinates which the 
Self transcends only in its absolute mode of 
being. Then maya c(‘as<\s to hav(' eviui a 
potential being. 

For empirical (i.e. scientific) thought, thus, 
the metaphysical object is a non.sense, and 
the positivists have done the right thing in eli- 
minating it from sei('ntific vocabulary. The 
metaphysirian in the classical physicists did 
not see that the mctajdiysieal object, substance, 
was never to be arrived at by inference from 
the manifold of facts. For a true infoiinee 
will yield but another fact ; an atom, an 
electron, or a wave is either such a fact 
(wailing to be perceived as the realists 
believe), or a fiction. The fact is never sclf- 
subsi.stcnt and, so, cannot be the metaphysical 
object. And the fictions which empirical 
thougld spins out for economical deseriplion 
of facts, (the methodological coiu’e|)ts, 
lnT)Othetical models) have not the same kind 
of reality ns is possessed by the symbolic Self- 
representation on a different plane madf by 
the Self. So that, the metaphysical object 
cannot be proved by cither an induct ivc or a 
deductive method, in each of which the 
ultimate sources of (and also courts of a])poal 
for) knowledge arc facts. Philosophical 
reasoning, if unadulterated with empirical 
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thought, is ao reasoning at all, but a systema- 
tic exposition of concepts self-evidently 
intelligible with reference to the spiritual 
experiences of the Self. The deductive proof 
in a metaphysical theory is only a make-belief, 
an exposition of an implicit tautology. The 
metaphysical concepts of substance and 
causality are not the same as the postulates 
of some basic stuff and of some functional 
relation between facts which science requires 
in order to systematize its results. The for- 
mer an^ really derived from consciousness by 
Self-objcctification, w'hile the latter are formal 
axioms which are formulated from time to 
time. The Euclidean axioms are no longer 
valid for the physical space as inferred from 
present data, and the postulate of a continuum 
as the prime stuff is disproved by quantum 
theory. In fact, there are many possible sets 
of axioms for covering the same vsot of dati, 
and the latter too are neither fixed nor can 
be anticipated. To regard the four- 

dimensional world-picture of relativity physics 
as the real world (the mclaph3\sical objecO» 
or, again, to regard Schroedinger waves as 
Sub.stanec, is but an instance of confusion of 
science with metaphysics. On the other hand, 
to treat matter, life, and mind as scienlifio 
objects is an instances of confusionl of 
metaphysics with science. The non- 

discrimination of science from metaphysics, 
that is, empirical thought from rational or 
intuitive (that deals with a content that is 
self-evident and symbolic of the S(‘lf) is the 
root cause of the great mess of both 
metaphysics and physics which the classical 
scientists made in the last three centuries. 
These men were great geniusc.s and would have 
made better ])rogrcss both in metaphysics and 
physics had they knorvn better, that is, had 
they been more conscious of what they were 
seeking. Classical physics, with plenty of 
energy and creative force, and plenty of new- 
found data too, did noi kfnoio much. Modem 
physics knows better ; it has learnt to think 
clearly about what it can hope to know in 
i^ience and about the scientific method. In 


other words, it is now able to distinguish the 
scientific object from the metaphysical one, 
and the scientific method of research 
(inductivc-dcductivc) from the metaphysical 
(intuitive) . 

But the modern physicists, in their 
positivistic zeal, deny metaphysics all value 
and significance. This is but a . reaction 
against the mischief which the metaphysical 
bias did to the progress of physics. A cooler 
undersliindiiig of the issues involved will, 
however, lead them to appreciate the part 
playt'd bj^ mctaphj^sics in human knowledge 
in general which includes, besides scientific 
knowledge (proper), such kinds as may bo 
intuitive. For it is dogmatic to maintain 
that sense-perception is the oiilj^ valid soijrc(* 
of knowledge. Scientific knowledge, more- 
over, is by its very nature not coiiipitle in 
it.self, the scientific object being not self- 
subsislcnt, and we require some other kind of 
knowIiMlgc to supplement it. This is philo- 
sophical knowledge with its three grades : 
the philosophy of the spirit, the i)hilo.‘K>phy of 
the object (metaphysics), and the philosopliy 
of the Absolute. Evidently, this philosophical 
knowledge is inliiitive and lacks that kind n*' 
objectivity or commuiiicnbilily whieli 
characterizes scientific knowledge. But it is 
not to be susj)ecled as idle spe(!ulatioii, for 
though there is iif) knowledge (proper) of tin' 
Self, or of anything relating to it, yot there 
frit a demand in us to realize or intuit the 
Self. Thus there is a place for spiritual cnllnn' 
(yoga) leading to Self-realization spoken of 
by the mystics. Kant abolished knowledge 
to make room for faith ; the gr(‘at(’st pliiloso- 
phers and mystics have done the same thing. 
This faith is not more wishful thinking of the 
empirical self (that which is ruled by affe ctions 
that arc objects for the Self to contemplate 
and rule at will), but a direct intuition of lh<^ 
Self demanding Self-consciousness or Self- 
compn'hension. To deny this is to shut » 
door of knowledge and deny oneself the 
privilege of a direct communication with 
mullifaccd reality. The metaphysical deptli 
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of things is not to be confused with scientific 
facts, yet it has to be accepted as something 
real (on a different grade of reality) which is 
needed to have a complete comprehension of 
things. How the fact and the metaphysical 
object arc related is a question which is bom 
of a confusion of the two grades of reality, 
which is the same thing as a confusion of the 
two attitudes of the Self, oik; receptive out- 
wards (empirical) and another intuitive and 
symbolizing (transcendental) . To attempt 
to relate the two grades is to ignore the gulf 
between them; the idea of reality as one 
systematic whole w^herc every part is organical- 
ly linked willi every other is but a poetic idea 
imagined after ihe image of an organism. So, 
llie belief that the empirical world can be ex- 
plained from a so-called ‘higher’ plane of reality 
is unfounded. Any such philosophical thought 
which proceeds from an observation of the 
emi)irieal world through inference or analogy 
(and not from an intuition of the Self and 


contemplation of it) produces but imaginative 
pictures of reality which arc not really believed 
in. They have at best ‘a suggestive value for 
science and an illustrative value for philo- 
sophy’.i 

To conclude, metaphysics is to he 
avoided in science but allowc<l in knowl(‘(lge 
in general, though no continuity between the 
two grades of knowledge can be asserted and 
no grading in terms of ‘higher' and ‘lower* is 
tenable. 

1 Sec K. C. Bhallacliar>'ya : ‘Concept of Philosfjphy’ 
in Contemporary Indian Philosophy. Editwl by I’rofsi. 
Muirhead and Uadhakrishnan (All<ni k Unwin, 1936). 
Til the preaent study T have freely iiswl T'rof. Bhalta- 
cliarj'va’s rorieept of philoso[>hy aa offered in that essay 
though I have given riiy own approac’h to (he concept 
and have intro<luet*<l some iintnirlant ehange.s in the 
detail. Tlii.s conri'pt of pliilosopliy w essentially 
voilanllc. Thus Vedanta eontalnji the* germ of the 
solution of the problem of .Hubslanee, which (problem) 
i« at once imi>ortant and intriguing in modern scientific 
philosophy. 


THE SADHANA OF IVURA HAI ; 

T5y ]VrK.s c. 

‘1 have watered the crccp(‘r of love with 
my [cars . . . Mira Bai. 

IMira Hai is a much lovt'd jxtct(‘.‘^s, singer, 
and saint of medieval India. Though the 
main features of her life arc loo well known to 
bear repetition, the details of her s})iritnal 
striiggh* arc not available lo us. There is a 
t(‘iKleiicv of the human mind lo extol the 
great and make them ai>pear as perfect beings 
from the very beginning of their career. 
Accordingly we often sec that the disciples 
of saints and prophets cither deliberately 
^tipprcss, or carelessly forget to hand over lo 
posterity that most important and interesting 
period of their lives when they are still striving 
for the desired end. To us, as to the vast 
biajoriiy of mankind who are less ardent than 


(ILEAXLNGS FROM HER SONGS 

K. ITanihx) 

them, the distance that is thus created is the 
cause of inueli despair ; for though our eyes 
look up to the skies our feet are set in clay 
and we anxiously seek for some common bond 
of humanity to unite us with the cnnoldiiig 
lives of the great. To know that tluw also 
suffered from human weaknesses makes them 
infinitely dear to ns, and we rejoice in think- 
ing that if we but faithfully trudge on the 
chosen path, in some far off future life we also 
may at lain lo those In'ighls that seem to be an 
impossible dream ai the pre.'^ent moment, but 
are ii evert lieless the guiding light of our own 
prosaic and mundane lives. 

lIowTver pronounced a talent one may 
have in a certain direction, no one is boni an 
artist, a craftsman, or a scholar, and it is good 
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to remember that all knowledge or skill is gain- 
ed by sheer perseverance and hard work. If this 
is true in the ordinary walks of life, how true 
it must be of life in the spiritual path. It is 
said in the scriptures that the act of creation 
has to be prefaced by the austerities of the 
Creator, and even the Incarnations of God 
have to stniggle considerably before they 
become fully conscious of their Divine nature 
and mission. It is sufficient to say that 
greatness acquired in any sj)here of life is 
largely due to self-effort. We would like very 
much to know what was the effort that 
Mira Bai put into her life and how she fought 
against the overwhelming odds that faced her. 
Did her steps ever falter and did she despair of 
rcacliing the end ? Not mere idle curiosity 
impels us to lift the veil of four centuries and 
peer into a heart while it W’as still weighed by 
the frailties of the flesh, tom wnth different 
loyalties, and w’oundcd by the insults of an 
iinuiiderstanding husband and the intrigues 
of the proverbially jealous sister-in-law. 

Unfortunately most of our <iuestions will 
have to remain unaiiswTrcd, for the very early 
songs arc either lost or not recorded, and the 
psychological stniggle of her life was overlook- 
ed or ignored by I hose wdio first wrote her 
biography ; still common sense may help us to 
reconstruct to a cci lain extent a picture wdiich, 
had it been preserved, would have* been of 
great value to all spirilual aspirants. From 
her own w’ords such as the follow'ing : 

‘I have made frienels with Girielhar since 

childhood. 

The bond has grown too strong to be 

broken,’ 

and also from slorie.s current about her w^e 
can safe'ly conclude that her deep devotion to 
God w^as visible even in early childhood. 
Lator it seems that .she became conscious of a 
continuity of purpo.se that had been guiding 
her from life to life as .she con.stantly brings 
into her songs the well ; nown line ‘Mira is thy 
servant since many lives. It is often said that 
Mira was an incarnation of one of the gofis. 
But while recognizing the similarity in the 


purity and intensity of her devotion to the 
blessed milkmaids of Brindaban, we do not 
think that such an assumption, in any way, 
adds to the greatness of Mira. Though the 
go'pis set up a great ideal — and far be it for us 
to detract from it — it is not as if they were the 
chosen ones for all time to come for the 
expression of viadhurya-bhakti. Infinite are 
the avenues of approach to the Divine, and 
infinite is the .storc-hou.se of the universe which 
contains in its womb innumerable perfected 
lives in latent form. It is, therefore, but 
natural that great saints should appear from 
time to time to shed light on the path of 
humanity and inspire earnest seekers of God. 
It is more in keeping wdth common sense to 
believe that the suffering of Mira w^as as re.'d 
as ours WH)uld be, if w^e were placed in the 
same circumstanee.s, and h(‘r greate.st claim to 
our love and homage lies in the fact that she 
went on her path undaunted in the face of all 
opposition and calumny. 

Scholars are of the opinion that Mira might 
have been influenced by the followers of 
Nimbarka S\vami and the life of Chaitanja 
Deva. The former was a South Indian who 
lived in the twelfth century and preached tie 
Radha-Kiishna cult from Brindaban. Miivi 
was an immediate successor of Chailanya 
Deva in time, and w^e can ea.sily imagine Imw 
greatly attracted her pure and devoted lunii 
miLst have been to this Jiving apo.stlc of the 
Divine love of Radlia and Krishna. In one 
song at least she makes a loving reference to 
Him when she says : 

‘Jle v/Iiose feet wore bound by mother 
Yii.soda for stealing butler, 

That boy of dark hue became Goia 
wdu)se name is Chaitanya. 

In the garb of a sannyasi he depicted the 
emotion.s of the yellow-clad One, 
Mira is the servant of Gaur Krishna, ami 
Krishna's name dwells on her lips.’ 

In her Notes on Some Wanderings Wiih 
Swami Vivekananda Sister Nivedita has 
recorded that in comparing the two S\vnnnji 
held that while Chaitanya preached love h)r 
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the name of God and mercy to all, Mira, in con- 
trast taught submission, prayerfulness, and 
service to all. The whole of Mira^s life is an 
expression of her touching and deep self- 
surrender to the feet of God. She also says 
in one of her songs : 

T dress as he dresses me, I eat what He 
gives, 

I sit when He commands, and I would 
sell myself if He wished. 

My love for Him is of longslaiiding, I 
cannot live for a moment without 
Him.’ 

It is evident from Mira’s songs that she eagerly 
sought the company of sadhus and was in her 
turn greatly influenced by them. To cultivate 
the friendship of holy men and serve them in 
love and humility is a recognized way of pro- 
gressing in the spiritual path. As man is 
essentially spirit and not matter, so knowingly 
or unknowingly his innermost nature responds 
deeply to the uplifting influence exerted ])y the 
seekers of God. That an advanced soul like 
Mira should be devoted to sadhus is therefore 
notliing to be surprised at. M uch of the anger 
that her behaviour aroused amongst her iii-Iaws 
was due to her mixing freely with the sadhus 
and admitting them to the royal temple, 
where she sang and danced in divine ecstasy. 
The following conversation with her sister-in- 
law is typical of the attitude of both parties. 
IJdabai : The liana is angry with you, 
do not seek the conipiiny of sadhus. 
IVoplc are defaming you, 
and the family name is being abused. 
You roam from forest to forest with sadhus, 
and have also lost your sari 
You are born in a wyal family but dance to 
the clapping of hands. 

Amongst Hindus your husband shines like 
the sun, but your mind like stagnant 
water is covered with scum. 

Give up the company of Giridhar and the 
sadhus, and come home wdth me. 

Mira : 

The sadhus are my parents, family, friends, 
and dear ones, good and wise, 


1 always say, that day and night I seek 
refuge at tluur feet. 

Please tell Rana I cannot agree to his 
proposal 

Giridhar is the Lord of Mira, and she has 
s(ild heri,(‘]f into the hands of the sadhus. 
There arc two sadhus to whom she openly 
owes her indebtedness :• -one is her guru 
Raidas and the other is the great saint 
Tulsidas, who befriended her in lime of great 
perplexity and trial. Though Mira’s surrender 
to God was direct and her relationship with 
Him intimate, yet she recognizes the greatness 
of tlie guru, and pays homage to him in the 
following words : — 

T have surrendered myself at the feet of 
the guru^ 

I am attracted to nothing but his feet and 
the world is hut a dream. 

The ocean of birth and death has dried up 
for me, 

I have no anxiety to cross it, jMira’s Lord 
is Giridhar Nagar and my eyes have 
turned inwards.’ 

In oLIkt songs she meiilioiis the name of 
Raidas, sucli as T met my sadguru, the Saint 
Raidas’, — which leaves no duobt that he was 
in fact her acknowledged guru. 

Her letter to Tulsidas is of special signi- 
fieance. It is the only record of a conflict in 
her mind, wlnai she seems to waver on her 
palh and admit of the intense sutferiiig she 
was undergoing due to the unkind treatment of 
her family. The provocation must have been 
great to have induced her to write such a 
Idler seeking for guidance and help. The 
Idler is as follows : 

iSri Tulsi, Abode of happiness, Destroyer 
of sorrow, 

1 bow to you again ami again ; please 
destroy the accumulated affliction of 
my life. 

All the members of my family arc creating 
trouble, 

I suffer greatly because of my worship and 
association with sadhus, 
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.... You arc like father and mother to me, 
you bestow happines to lovers of God, 
What is the right path for me, please 
write and explain/ 

Understanding her mental anguish Tulsidas 
promptly sent the following reply 

‘Those who do not love Sita and Ram, 
Give them up like you would a million 
enemies, though they are your dear ones. 
Prahlad gave up his father, Vibhishana his 
brollicr, and Bharat his mother, 

Bali gave up his f/um, the ffopis their hus- 
bands, but all of it resulted in joy, 

Love and serve those only wlio accept 
relationship to Ram, 

What use of coilyrium if it destroys’ the 
eyes, what more shall I say, 

Tulsi siiys, those only are worthy of respw^t, 
and arc dearer than life. 

Who are devoted to the feet of Ram : This 
is my advice to you.’ 

Thus it may be that this letter helped to re- 
solve her doubts and give her courage and 
strength to go on in her difficult path in spite 
of opposition. 

If we are to study the external environ- 
ment of Mira the first thing that strikes us is 
the complete blindness of the members of her 
family to her great spiritual genius, ft is 
often disputed that the liana to whom sJie 
makes a constant reference in her songs is not 
her husband (who, it is alleged^ died early), 
but is her broLher-iri-Iaw. But wc find (here 
is nothing in her songs eitln^r in support of 
her widowhood, or of the Rana being her 
husband’s brother. This is a theory which 
is hard to believe in the face of lines such as 
the following : 

“ J will go neither to father’s house, nor 
father-in-law’s, nor to my husband, 
Mira has found Govind and for guru she 
has found Raidas”. 

We connot, therefore, help concluding that 
the Rana who provided - he background to her 
colourful life was none else than Bhojraj, her 
husband. He plays such an impoiftant 
part in the development of her character 


that he deserves more than passing 
attention. He was a typical man of 
the world, deeply conscious of his position 
and with little or no finer feelings of 
the human heart, lie was neither vicious nor 
deliberately unkind, and any other problem of 
life he would have solved according to the 
tradition of the Rajput race, but here was a 
situation which his rigid conventionalism and 
narrow heart could not cope with. Why did 
not Mira, his (pieen, dress herself in gay 
clothes and spiaid Ium* time in joy and merri- 
ment with the ladies of the court ? His 
coffers were full of treasures he could shower 
at her feet ; but the jewellery that ^lughal 
princesses would envy remained untouched. 
The remark that she was ‘the queen who would 
not be queen but would wander I he world willi 
the lovers of Krishna* (Svvami Vivi’kanaiula) 
has been very aptly said of her. She was 
obedient and loyal to her husj)and, but in her 
uncomfortable presence the enjoyments of 
life turiK'cl cold. Unfortunately he did not 
heed the call of a greater destiny following 
which he could have been a helpmate anil 
(‘onipanion to her and thus would have made 
her life smooth and his own life blessed. Mira 
never scorned him, but her very meekness and 
docility exasperated him. Soon his patience 
wore off, and he who would have been 
devoted husband to a woman of a less line 
calibre turned harsh and bitter. She Ion' at 
the very roots of his heart; she eluded him 
though ho possessed her, and her desire to 
o])ey his slightest command and fulfil his 
whims to the letter baffled and annoyed him 
beyond measure. Then only ho resolved to 
break her indomitable spirit by moans so un- 
worthy and questionable that he cxeiles in iis 
nothing but a supromc contempt for tli‘^ 
utter stupidity and meanness of his small and 
selfish mind. The best comment wc can pnss 
on him is in’thc words of Somerset Maiiglmnn 
when he says : ‘In the ordinary affairs of 
stupidity is much more tiresome than wick^'d- 
ness. You can mend the vicious, but what in 
Heaven’s name arc you to do with the foolish ? 
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And it is only when we think of the repentance 
that filled his heart in later life that we arc 
inclined to excuse the blindness that was ulti- 
mately the cause of his own sorrow. If we 
but believe in the maxim of the Gita that 
‘There lives a master in the hearts of men, 
maketh their deeds, by subtle pulling strings, 
dance to what tune Ue will,* 
we shall be obliged to admit that, had it not 
been for the ordeal that the liana provided, 
Mira’s devotion would have remained untest- 
ed, and to those of us whose minds are dulled 
by w^orldliness the radiant purity of her life 
might not have been discernible ; so let us 
not weigh his sins in grudging scales knowing 
him to be a mere pawn in the Divine lila, and 
a fellow-sufferer in the sjime spiritual dark- 
ness as ourselves. 

No character sketch of Mira can be 
doniplete without enumerating the horrible 
way in which the liana tried to get riil of her 
by putting an end to her life by foul and unfair 
means. WhcTcver the name of Mira is known 
these stories are repeated endlessly and yet 
no one tires of them. They arc the wealth of 
the common man to whom they stand for the 
ultimate triiimidi of the forces of good over 
evii, and of spirit over matter. Briefly they 
may be told in the words of Mira : 

Mbina sent a s(’rpcnt in a basket, 
it was delivered into the hands of Mira, 
AVhen she examined it after her bath 
She found an image of the I^ord. 

The Rina sent a eup of poison, 

It turned into nectar ; 

When she drank it after her bath 
She became immortal, 
llanaji sent a bed of nails for IMira to sleep. 
At night when iMira went to bed, .she .slept 
as if on flowers. 

The Lord is even the helpmate of Mira 
Ho removes her obstacles. 

Mira moves about absorbed in an ecstasy of 
love for Giridhar.* 

Three distinct periods in the sadhana of Mim 
®ai seem to be reflected in her song.s. The 
first is that of a calm and steady devotion 


which may be likened to a smoothly flowing 
river. These are the songs that are least 
known at the present day. A typical song 
of this period is as follows : 

‘Make Mira thy true servant 0 Lord, 

Free me from the false duties of the world, 
My house of discrimination is being robbed, 
Though I resist with all my intelligence and 
strength, 

Alas ! alas ! I am helpless. 

Hun 0 Lord, I die without succour, 

Daily I listen to the teachings of religion, 

I fear the vagaries of the mind. 

I .serve the sadhiis faithfully. 

I set ray mind to remembrance and con- 
templation, 

Show thy maid servant the path of Devotion, 
Make Mira thy true servant 0 Lord.’ 

In this song we find that the element of self- 
effort and struggle is emphasized, and her 
mode of life is laid down in .simple language. 
Another song which may be classed in the 
same category, but scems to come later, is as 
follows : 

‘Listen to my prayer 0 Lord, I take shelter 
in Thee 

Thou hast purified many sinners and freed 
them fiom the bondage of the world ; 
1 do not know the names of all, but only a few 
are known to me, 

Ambari.^h and Sudama You took to Your 
abode, 

Dhriiva a child of five saw Your vision of 
deep blue ; 

You ripened the fields of Dhana, grazed the 
cattle of Kabira, 

You ate the fruit that Shabari had defiled, 
Your actions plca.se the mind. 

You accepted the barbers Sadana and Sena 
You ate Karma’s khichri and freed the woman 
of ill fame. 

Mira has coloured herself in yoiir line, and the 
world is well aware of this.’ 

Here there is a greater awareness of the grace 
of God and the main idea is of surrender to 
Him, which comes only after slnigglc and 
effort. 
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Just as the current of the river, as it nears 
the ocean, becomes swift and deep, so we find 
that slowly the quiet prayer and silent medita- 
tion of Mira gained in momentum, and calm 
devotion gave way to the pain of uiraha, when 
the absence of the beloved can no longer be 
suffered with equanimity. There is an arrest- 
ing sweetness in the songs of this period, and 
they are also the best known and arc most 
widely sung by our own general; >n. The 
yearning is so intense that it pierces the armour 
of all mundane interest and occupation, and 
for a moment even the hardest of hearts 
trembles in sympathy as it listens to these 
songs ; 

‘O Lord of my house, come home to me. 

Cool the fire of my feverishly restless body, 

I spend the whole night in w’oepiiig, 

I have lost appetite and sleep but the wicked 
breatli of life goes on, 

Make the sorrowing om^ happy by blessing her 
with Thy vision ; 

Do not delay any longer for Mira is suffering 
the pangs of thy separation.’ 

Among the poet-saints of medic^val India no 
one has depicted the feeling of viraha of 
imdhurya-bhakii like Mira. Surdas has 
developed a variety and abundance of 
emotions, but in poignancy and depth of 
feeling Mira’s poetry is unsurpassed. In the 
abandonment of love she sings : 

‘O Friend, my sleep is destroyed 

I spend the night waiting for my Beloved, 

My mind is set on meeting Him so I am 
restless, 

Each limb of mine is aching and my lips can 
only utter Piya ! Piya ! 

No one knows I he pain of my heart stricken 
with the anguish of separation, 

As the chntak pines for the rain cloud and 
the fish for water, 

So Mira has lost outer consciousness in deep 
yearning for Thu;/ 

In unendurable agony she cries out : 

T wander about wounded, no one knows the 
pain of my heart. 


.... My life is lost through sorrow, my eyes 
arc lost through tears. 

If I had known that there was so much 
suffering in love, 

I would have sent a crier round the town 
saying that no one should love.’ 

In our present age Sri llamakrishna has said 
again and again, ‘Cry to the Lord with an 
intense yearning and you will certainly 
see Him/ Again he says, TiOngiiig is like the 
ro.sy dawn. After the dawn out comes the sun. 
Longing is followed by the vision of God.’ 
Accordingly Mira’s irresistible cry could not 
be denied for long and her unendurable suffer- 
ing at last changed into the joys of God-vision. 
Thus we come to the fulfilment and end of 
her sadhana. In the ghulness of her heart slie 
sings : 

‘Mira dances with anklets on her feet. 

Pi'oplc say i\rir;i is mad, Ihc molhcr-iii-Iaw 
says she has destroyed the family. 

But iMira has found the etemal with ease-, 
and Giriclhar Nagar is her D)rd.’ 

As we of lowly understanding cannot propi ily 
appreciate the intense sorrow of ]\[ira in il.r 
seeking of God, so in great awe and wonder 
wc look ujxm her joy in the finding of Iliin. 
In her songs we now hoar the hap|)y iniirniur- 
ing of a river which, after carving its way 
through hard rock and flowing through dry 
and parched land, finds itself in the embnicc 
of the infinite and fathomless ocean. 

We hear her singing joyously : 

‘My friends are drunk with wine 
but I am dnink without it. 

I have drunk from the p>ot of love and 

wander night and day in my in toxical ion. 

I have lighted the lamp of remembrance ami 
renunciation, 

My mind is the wick. 

The oil has been drawn from the machine of 
the Inexhaustible One, 

And the lamp burns day and night.’ 

Wc would fain follow her into that realm of th<‘ 
pure spirit which is as deep as the ocean ami 
as infinite as the sky and having rracluJ 
which most people arc struck dumb. 
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our carth-bouiid feet prevent us from, doing so, 
and w(? an' constrained to stand outside this 
enchanted circle, straining our ears to catch 
some echo of the ineffable sweetness that now 
flows through the blessed life of Mira. Before 
we close we cannot help but hear her sing 
once again : 

‘1 have coloured myself in ihe hue of Shyam, 

Decking myself and with bells on my feet, 
indifferent to the opinion of the world, 
I dance, 

In the company of sadkus ; gone is my 
irgnorance, and I am truly transformed 
in the form of the devoted, 

Singing the glories of God day and night, 
the seriK’iit of Time connot liarm me. 

Without Him the world is Ijisteless and all 
else is fleeting. 


And Mira has dcwelopcd sweet devotion to 
Giridhar Lai.’ 

B('fore the last echo of her song dies out 
wc swiftly move across tlui ceniurie.s hoping 
to catch a glimpse of this vision of heavt nly 
joy, and wc are struck by the utti r self-efface- 
ment of her song and dance as well as the 
joyful radiance of her personality. Wiih 
heavy hearts we at last turn hack reluctantly, 
but the tinkling of her anklet bells and her 
sweet voice linger strangely in oiir memory. 
And finding now that she is in a world wlnac* 
our intellectual critici-'^ni and comment is of 
no avail, we end in proper orthodox fashion 
by laying our hearts and those of onr readers 
in loving homage at the magic of In r dancing 
feel. 


BRITAIN’S ACHIEVEMENT IN INDIA : AN ESTIMATE 

By Dll Nam)al.\l Chatterji 


India has achieved her independence after 
about two centuries of British (lomination, 
and now that we have eelelrraled the first 
anniversary of the advent of freedom, it is 
only proper that we should try to aindyze 
and assess on an occasion like this the legacy 
that foreign rule has left behind it. The task 
is hy no means easy, for British ruh* in India 
was not merely a chronological incident or 
episode, but was also one of the determining 
factors in India’s long ami clu’quered hl.‘-lory. 
It is this complex charact(*r of British rule 
which has given rise to conflicting views a’oout 
ils character and legacy. 

While some have viewed the English 
conquest of India as a grand illustration of 
h'lrge-scale piracy and brigandage which 
uprooted the foundations of Indian society 
devitalized her culture, there arc others 
who look upon British rule as an event of 
divine dispensation which, according to them, 


has opc'rated as a dynamic force in our life. 
There are still others who ihink that Briti.di 
rule is just a casual or isolated episode in the 
vast panorama of Indian history, which 
.started as an accident and ended likewise, 
leaving only traii>ilory marks on eoutenqioiary 
life with no lasting impress on Tiulia's inner 
soul. Again, those who base tlieir judgment 
on ^Marxian principles would be inclined to 
regard the British conquest n.- a proei'ss 
which was both inevitable and beneficial, 
^larx himself w’rote in his letters on India 
thal ‘England has been the unconscious tool 
of hi.slory' in fulfilling a double mission in 
India, cue destructive, the other regenerating — 
the annihilation of old society and the laying 
of the material foundation of Western soeiely 
in Asia. ‘The native army, organized and 
trained by the British drill sergeanf,' according 
to IMarx, Svas the sine qm non of Indian 
self-emancipation, and of India ceasing to be 
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the prey of the first foreign invader.* 

That each one of the interpretations cited 
above is only partial or one-sided would be 
apparent to any one who takes a synthetic 
view of history. Nobody will deny that 
British rule was essentially no better than 
military occupation, but the fact remains that 
for a considerable period it secured the willing 
and even spontaneous loyalty of the common 
people. It also materially conditioned our 
life in all spheres. But, to treat it as some- 
thing of a divine dispensation would be 
meaningless. It would be equally futile to 
argue that it is just a casual and unconnected 
event or episode, for a view like "this is based 
on an imperfect grasp of the fundamentals of 
history or it is just political propaganda. The 
Marxian analysis, highly plausible though it is, 
is again historically disproportionate and 
unconvincing, and it fails also to establish 
the supposed interdependence of Britain’s so- 
called double mission and ‘the profound 
hypocrisy and inherent barbarism of bourgeois 
civilization.* 

The history of British nile in India is a 
good illustration of the technique and character 
of modem imperialism and mercantile 
colonialism. The British conquest was not 
a difficult affair, but the conqiu'rors hardly 
started with any pre-con ceivod plans. 
Success was gradual, and it \vas more a 
result of local circumstances than of definite 
long-term plans. The Britisher introduced 
modem methods of administration and 
material development, but his interest was 
hardly altmistic. The English imperialists 
conquered India to enable the British 
financiers to exploit it, and the British 
millowners to undersell the Indian craftsmen. 
They succeeded through a grand levelling 
process which shattered the old economy and 
weakened the old values, traditions, and 
ideas. The Britisher sought to anglicize, 
christianize, and mechanic Indian life. The 
consequences of this policy were, however, 
entirely unforeseen. The imperialist process 


of grand levelling and the imperialist logic 
of dead level ultimately led to a political as 
well as a cultural revival, which could hardly 
have been desired by the Britisher, for it 
could never suit the British interests. A new 
class of English-educated Indians appeared 
who had no faith, and who were bound to be 
inquiring, doubting, and reasoning. The 
political ideas of Europe on which they wore 
fed created a new passion for rationality, and 
the resnllant spirit of enquiry inevitfibly led 
to the emergence of a new national conscious- 
ness. This, however, did not mean the total 
extinction of India’s ancient s])iritual heriiage. 
The very process of anglicization created a 
simultaneous reaction in favour of India’s own 
religion, culture, and traditions. The 
Britisher’s theories of racial superiority, divine 
dispensation, and Svhitc man’s burben’ 
provoked the urge for political progress, and 
finally excited agitation, terrorism, and non- 
cooperation. The British t(‘chnique of cUvuk 
et impera caused fusion no less than 
disintegration. 

One enduring effect of British nile was. 
however, secularization through rationaliza- 
tion and liberalization. But, secularization 
coff!d not be either radical or complete, and 
its inevitable reaction took the shape of 
revivalism and narrow reactionism. Thi.s It'd 
to a revaluation of the Western civilization, 
and many were repelled by its gross 
materialism. The educated classes also b(gan 
to regain their faith in the verities of their oavu 
culture. They refused to abandon ihest' in 
favour of the new values. The omergrnro 
of spiritual headers like Ram Mohan Boy. 
Rnmakri.shna Paramahamsa, Dayanaiid.i 
Saraswati, and Vivekananda shows tlnd 
India’s spirituality was too potent to ho 
liquidated by the Western sciences, or by tl^^ 
anglicizing and denationalizing power of 
foreign rule. These pioneers of Indian 
renaissance .succeeded in rescuing some of ll’^ 
fundamentals of onr cultural heritage from tin* 
onslaughts of Western unbelief. Mahatma 
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Gandhi was the culmination of this process 
of reawakening of India’s spirit. Ilis life and 
message symbolize the reassertion of the 
ancient idealism and spirituality of Indian 
culture as against the materialism and 
* militarism of the West. 

While the British rulers sought to weld 
India into one imperial unit, they fostered 
separatism, communalism, and a neo-feudalism 
as a matter of policy so that the Indian advance 
towards national unity could be effectively 
countered. They aimed at creating a politically 
integrated but morally disintegrated India. 
Insistence on communal, feudal, and other 
minority rights and privileges formed the key- 
note of British policy which has finally led to 
the partition of India, and which has hampered 
the growth of common citizenship on a secular 
footing. The rule of law as introduced by 
the British nuTcly aggravated the evils of 
political subjection, and planted the seeds of 
hate and obscurantism which still remain a 
tragic legacy of British nile. 

The British rule failed in other respects too. 
Tt paralysed the economic life of the masses, 
for the Britisher exploited the country for his 
own national interests. Tt shattered the 
military strength of the people by creating a 
purely mercenary army of .«;opoys under the 
exclusive control of British officers. In the 
domain of culture, it discouraged India’s own 
art, architecture, and literature. What 
advance was made by the people came in 
spite of opposition, apathy or neglect. The 
Britishers boasted of their religions toleration, 
yet they were guilty of studied partiality to 
Christians and Muslims. Their much-vaunted 
nile of law did not promote real social justice, 
for it was based on discrimination — racial or 
communal. Their educational policy which 
was vitiated by selfish motives allowed India’s 
^Id culture to bo neglected, or suppressed, 
while it gave no serious encouragement to 
higher technological or industrial training. 
In the administration. Tndianization commenc- 
ed on a paltry scale in recent times, and it 
proceeded so slowly that it remained more 


or less nominal until almost the other day. 
The Political and Diplomatic services were 
closed to the Indians throughout, and the 
higher military cadres were beyond the reach 
of the Indians till the last World War. 
Constitutional reforms were eoiKcded after 
the Mutiny in such a tardy and niggardly 
fashion that the government remained 
bureaucratic and despotic till almost the 
transfer of power. In the intcrnalioiial field, 
India was made to remain a helpless satellite 
of Britain and a source of cheap labour for 
the British colonies. Indian interests were 
consistently subordinated to those of the 
ruling race, and the Indians were no better 
than hewers of wood and drawers of water in 
the British empire. The disabilities under 
which they always suffered from European 
racialism have survived to this day. 

The record of British rule is, therefore, 
Jiny thing but glorious. The economist could 
impute India’s appalling poverty to British 
rule. The educationist could hold the British 
responsible for India’s insufferable illiteracy. 
The politician could indict the British of 
having planted the seeds of separation and 
partition by the policy of divide and rule. 
The social reformer could accuse the British 
of having caused moral degradation by 
encouraging double-dealing, toadyism, litigious- 
ness, and corruption. The man of religion 
could attribute the growth of atheism, 
agnosticism, and materialism likewise to 
British nile. The artist blames the British 
rulers for having neglected India’s art 
traditions. The businessman and in- 
dustrialist could find fault with the anti-Indian 
bias of the British government in matters of 
trade and industry. 

But. the legacy of the British is not all 
dismal and drear^^ \n impartial student of 
history cannot ignore the contributions that 
the British have made to the growth of our 
national life. British conquest was an un- 
edifying process, yet it at least unified and 
modernized India and prepared the ground 
for the eventual culmination of India’s 
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nationhood. The unification of a disintegrat- 
ed and politically decomposed India as also 
its material development by railways, tele- 
graphs, and other scientific means constitute 
no mean achievement, and all this imposed 
by force of arms and diplomacy was, despite 
its destmetive character, the necessary con- 
dition to a fresh regeneration. English 
education stimulated national feeling and 
broke up India’s mental inertness. It opened 
the way also to the new sciences and technolog- 
ies and ideologies of the West. British rule 
may thus be likened to the indispensable 


clearance of the stubble that precedes fresh 
sowing. 

The greatest achievement of British rule 
was, however, the maintenance of peace and 
order through military occupation and 
bureaucratic autocracy, for the long peace 
that India enjoyed under foreign rule gave 
full play to the processes which have shaped 
India’s regeneration in modem times. 

British rule in India has come to an end 
as an historical event, but its effects arc far 
too tangible to be overlooked or forgotten. 


EAST AND WEST* 

Bv Swam I NixiirLANANDA 


It is a pleasure and an honour to p:ii licipate 
in the dedication ceremony of tln^ Community 
Church of New York. On behalf of India 
and of the Hindu community in New York 
City, T offer warm felicitations to Dr John 
Haynes Holmes, his worthy associate Mr 
Donald Harrington, and the devoted members 
of the Church on I his historic occasion, when 
their noble dream of building a permanent 
place of worship for tiu* Conminnity Church 
has been realized. 

Ti;>‘ (’ommunity (^hnreli jjt rforins a vital 
fune1v)n in the religions life of our great city. 
Among its many noteworthy achievements I 
wish to call attention to only two. 

Dp Holmes preaches I he harmony and 
fellowship of faiths. Here in this temple, 
under his inspirinir guidance, a Chri.«^lmn. a 
Hindu, a Jew, ainl an Agnostic commune with 
the Highest. They all regard this church as 
their own. Ladies, and gentlemen, wo all 
talk about religious toleration. Communily 
breakfasts, inter-faith dim rs, and round-table 

’^Address Iwfore I lie Coinmnnily Chiirpli of New York 
al. the dediratioa of Us new building on Octoljcr 17, 1948, 


conferences are organized to promolc it. 
But a true hannony of religions is far from 
realized in actual praclice. It will indeed b(' 
a great day in the religious history of tin' 
world when, in Christian churches, the 
prophets, Incarnations, and saints of non- 
("hristian faiths are officially honoured ; ami 
likewise, when the Hindu, Mosh'in, Buddhisl. 
and Jcwi.sh ])laces of worship demonstr!il'’ 
lh(‘ir .sincere appre-eiation of faiths oilier than 
their own. Tculay the real problem is not lo 
])rove whelher Chrislianily or Hinduism or 
any othcT religion is th(‘ irue revelation of 
God ; it is to ])r('sent a united front of all tin' 
religions against the mounting tide of atheism, 
with ils mechanistic inleqmdation of life ami 
llio universe. As Benjamin Franklin said, in 
discussing the drafting of the Const itiil ion of 
the United States of America : ‘Either 
hang together or we shall all hang separald.v.’ 

Religious bigotry has been responsible, to 
a great extent, for discrediting religion in the 
eye.s of modern men and womcm. There arc, 
indeed, enough religions to hate one another; 
but there is not enough religious .spirit to 
bind men in a common quest for tmth. 
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ligion is a path to realize God. The Vedas 
say : Tlcalily is One : sages call it by various 
names.* Rainakrishna often repeated tliat 
the different religions are so many paths, all 
leading to the hilltop of one and the same 
God-consciousiicss. They are not contradic- 
tory, but complementary and suited to differ- 
ent tastes. What we need is not toleration of 
other faiths, a niggardly admission of certain 
acceptable f(?atures in lliein, but an unreserv- 
ed and wholehearted reverence for all. A 
devotee of one religion need not accept for 
himself the form of worship of another, but 
lie should discover that underlying all rituals 
and strivings is the sincere yearning of the 
worshipper to be led from the unreal to the 
Real, from darkness lo Light, from death, 
disease, and suffering to Imniorlalily. The 
universal religion which we all seek is not to 
be created. It already exists and has only to 
be discovered. As the worshipper transcends 
rituals and forms he finds in his own faith 
the univcrsiil truth. God is the universiil 
religion. ‘On Me,* Sri Krishna says in the 
GiUi, ‘all faiths arc threaded, like the pearls 
of a necklace.* The way to the realization of 
the universal religion is to deepen one’s own 
spiritual consciousnes.s. As you walk away 
from God the gulf between the religions 
widens. Religions, like the isulii of a circle, 
meet at the centre. 

The Community Church, under the 
leadership of Dr Holmes, emphasizes the 
essence of religion and thus creates an atmos- 
])h(;rc of harmony and fellowship. 

The second achievennuit of Dr Holmes 
that I should like to mention is the important 
link he has created bctw’een India 
nnd the New World. AVe all know of his 
unflagging devotion to Mahatma Gandhi 
iind his ideal of love, non-violence, 
^nd truth — by means of which, for 
the first time in the world's history, the 
Mahatma achieved fwlitical emancipation of a 
nation from alien rule. Ladies and gentlemen, 
Ihe meeting of India and America is an im- 
portant event of our limes. Its far-rcacliing 


consoquciices will unfold with the progress of 
time. Columbus, in his si^ardi for the fabulous 
wealth of India, stumbled upon America. 
Four hundred years later, in 1S93, Swami 
Viv(‘kananda brouglit spiritual India into the 
life current of American history. Dr John 
Haynes Holmes has pul on the mantle of 
Em(u*son, who sought the marriage of India 
and America and who accepted for tlur motto 
of tlic Transcendental movement : Ex orientc 
lux. Today perhaps no two counliies of the 
world arc as far apart as the jioverty-riddcii 
and scieutific.dly backward country of the 
Hindus and the materially aflluent and 
technologically advanced United States of 
America. Yet a bridge is being built to coii- 
lu'et tliese two civilizations — the oldest and 
the youngest. 

India is the mystic of -Asia, the heart of the 
Orient. She is lli(‘ custodian of an ancient 
spiritual hmilage. Thi' Western eivilizari’cn, 
which originated in Greece and several limes 
in history has changed its centre, may iiiid 
itself under the pi*ot('ctiiig wing of .^\Jneriea. 
The \Vest has a V(‘ry great message for 
luimanily. In the meeting of West and East 
the scientific and the spiritual views of life 
have been brouglit face to face. The hope 
of our survival lies in Ihcir harmonization, la 
the past similar moelings have been followed 
by great upheavals in the human situation. 
To this the Greek invasion of India, tlic 
Crusades, and the fall of Constantinople bear 
testimony. Once more an inscmtablc pro- 
vidence has brought together the two halves 
of our One World. They need each other. 
To-day the East net'ds the dynamism of 
America to revive its inoribund spirit. The 
East needs science and technology to pull it 
out of its social and economic stagnation. India, 
no doubt, discovered through conlemplalion 
certain precious spiritual truths, such as the 
divine nature of the soul and the oneness of 
existence ; but she must have the benefit of 
modern technology to apply these truths 
in her everyday life. Otherwise they will 
remain (he empty speculations of her pundits. 
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Modern Western culture, dominated by 
science and technology, has created a critictil 
condition in the world. If the great discov- 
eries of science are handled by geniuses with- 
out spiritual vision and moral resiK)nsibility, 
they may annihilate the whole of civilization. 
The West needs the spirit of contemplation, 
in the depths of which arc revealed the 
abiding spiritual verities. It was an Oriental 
who said, two thousiuid years ago : ‘What 
shall it profit a man if he gains the whole 
world and loses his own soul ?* All strivings 
and aspirations of man find their fulfilment 
in the realization of his true Self, which is 
birthless, deathless, eternal, and everlastingly 
free. 

One cannot imagine a more propitious 
time than the present for the joining of West 
and East. May their union bring to birth 
the world’s unborn soul ! It is. this hope that 
enables humanity to bear with patience its 
present travail. 

I have often felt that many intellectual 
people do not take part in the conventional 
worship of our temples and churches because 


NOTES AND 

TO OUR READERS 
The jrontisjnece of the present issue is a 
picture of the house-boats on the Jhclum, 
in Kashmir, where Swami Vivekananda and 
paity stayed in the summer of 1898. About 
this picture Miss Josephine MacLeod, who 
was in the party and to whom we are 
indebted for its reproduction, says : 
‘Swamiji lived in the big boat. It was 
seventy feet long and had a matting house 
on top, which in the day time we lifted on 
the roof, so that there was nothing but 
windows all round. At night we dropped it 
and were as snug as pos.^j ble. We had four 
of these boats. We gave Swamiji his own. 
Then there was a dining room boat where we 


they do not find there a God big enough to 
satisfy their minds and hearts. It reflects 
great credit on the Community Church that 
Dr Holmes has given a satisfying faith to 
rational minds. Though the core of religion 
is eternal and immutable, its outer expressions 
must conform to the changing conditions of 
the times. As I see it, the religion of to- 
morrow will not draw its inspiration solely 
from books or altars, cloisters or cells. The 
labomtoiy, the farm, the crowded niarkeb- 
place, and the industrial plant will also be 
considered fit places of worship. Man will 
contemplate God not only with his eyes closed, 
but also with his eyes open. Ilis every action 
and thought will be influenced by the know- 
ledge that each human being carries within 
him a portion of the Divine and that the 
world he lives in is one. iRe will realize that 
life itself is religion. There is nothing to 
accei)t and nothing to renounce. 

The api)eal of the Community Church lies 
in just such an all-embracing interpretation of 
ndigion. 


COMMENTS 

all met. Mrs Ole Bull and I had oin*. 
Nivedila and Mrs Patterson, the wife of our 
Consular General, had the other. ...UiuKt 
these trees we used to mak(‘ our own butter.’— 
(Miss MacLeod, Tantinc-Joe Joe). ... 

We are also indebted to Miss IMacLcod 
for the reproduction of the picture of IMr 
Samuel Hale’s house in Chicago. (Fncing 
Page ) . Regarding this photo of Mr Saniiicl 
Hale’s house where Swamiji Jived, she says: 

This is Hale’s home in Chicago where 
Swamiji lived. One day somebody wiolc 
Mr Hale that Vivekananda was not fit to 
live in the same house with young women- 
Swamiji knew this had happened and waited, 
lie overheard Mr Hale saying to his wif^i 
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“Well, Mary, if that man is a fraud I’ll not 
believe in God.” 

‘The llales were very well off, and Mary 
Hale, the daughter, married Mr Matinee in 
Italy. She always read Swamiji’s works. 
Never got away from him. During my 
travels I was in Florence, where Mary was 
living, and on my way to the station I stopped 
to visit her. I said to her, “Well, Mary, I see 
you arc always reading Swamiji. But he is 
poor. Why don’t you give him some money ?” 
And she sent him $. 15,000.’ 

Swamiji has frequently referred to the Hale 
family in his letters. One letter in particular 
is to be found on page 116, letter No. 75, 
Letters of Swami Vivehananda, 3rd 
edition 

The present issue opens with an un- 
jiublishcd letter of Swami Vivekananda written 
to Miss Josephine MacLeod. A facsimile 
of the letter in which the Swami himself 
explains the moaning of the Emblem of the 
llamakrishna Mission and the motto is given 
along with a transcription of it in printing 
types. The Emblem, as many of our readers 
may be aware of, was drawn by the Swami 
himself 

The present month’s editorial attempts to 
envisage, even in the limited tiiiic-peispeclive 
of the last half-century and in the space- 
perspective of the entire world of today, the 
capital part India may play, provided wc are 
intelligent and energetic enough to see and 
act upto it, in a common civilization of 
mankind in the future.. . , 

There is a tendency among persons not 
acquainted, or only imperfectly acquainted 
with the greatness and future possibility of 
Sanskrit to look at it in the same way as 
people in the West look at Latin or Greek, 
that is to say, as a language that is dead. But 
nothing can be more superficial, for apart 
from its vide prevalence even now, Sanskrit 
is the language of a culture that has not gone 
to pieces, but is breathing still and Is going 
to be very much alive not only here but on 
a far wider scale. Besides this, while thorough 


scholarly investigations have been made as 
regards Greek and Latin, only a fraction of 
Sanskrit literature is known and that none 
too well. In her closely reasoned article 
The Place of Sanskrit in the New Curricvlum 
Dr Roma Chaudhury, an old and valued 
contributor to the Prabuddha Bharata, argues 
strongly for making Sanskrit a compulsory 
subject, at least for six years, in the High 
School. Wc believe her arguments will be 
found telling, for nothing can be more harm- 
ful to our culture and its healthy develop- 
ment than neglect of Sanskrit in any scheme 

of Indian education 

Posterity, uptil now, has not boen fair to 
the memory of Sister Nivedita. It is sad to 
reflect that such a life and character and 
understanding as were hers should so quickly 
pass out of our view. What she did for us 
has never been even partially told, though 
there are a few eminent Indians still living 
who will bear witness to the profound and 
far-reaching character of her influence on 
Indian awakening in a very comprehensive 
sense. The late Mr S. K. Ratcliffe, one of 
the distinguished editors of the now defunct 
but then influential daily, the Englishman, in 
the early years of this century, and one who 
knew Nivedita intimately, wrote in a 
memoriam on her in 1913 : ‘The influences 
that have gone to the shaping of the New 
India arc still obscure ; but this may be said 
with complete assurance, that among them 
all there has been no single factor that has 
surpassed, or equalled, the character and life 
and words of Margaret Noble.’ Mr Dayamoy 
Mitra who had opportunity in his youth to 
see Nivedita at close quarters to form some 
impressions about her in his youthful mind 
tries to convey some idea of the Sister in his 
article on Nivedita^s Personality, which he 
rightly concludes w’th the words : ‘The time 
is now ripe when a life such as hers can burst 
forth in all its effulgence on our national 
consciousness, filling us with new stimulus and 
energy to make India as great as she was in 
the past, or perhaps, greater still, . . / 
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Dr J. B. Chaudhuri, Principal, Sanskrit 
College of Calcutta, is a distinguished Sanskrit 
scholar who has for long been creditably 
striving for reviving interest in Sanskrit studies. 
He has also brought to light interesting facts 
about Sanskrit literature in the middle ages. 
In the article enlillcd Sanskrit Historical 
Kavyas, he gives a brief outline ol' a few 
Sanskrit historical Jeavyas^ written during the 
middle ages. Considering ihc fact iiiat histori- 
cal literature as such is meagre in Sanskrit, 
the ‘classicar sources of Indian history pointed 
out by the author arc bound to be of parti- 
cular significance from more than one 
standpoint 

The illusliatcd article entitled A Pilgrimage 
to Puri by a Wanderer recounts the iniisings 
and impressions of his visit to ‘ Puri and 
Bhubaneshwar 

In Physics arid Metaphy des : A Vedantic 
App'oach Sj Prabas Jiban Chaudhury points 
out that science and metaphysics should be 
kept clearly apart in order to avoid confusions 
that are inevitable if their distinct spheres 
and methods are not recogniz<‘(l. Science, 
limited by its peculiar moliiods, is unable to 
explain reality as a whole ; the knowledge it 
yields is, tlierefore, slricUy limited. But there 
is a felt demand in us to transcend the limited 
relative knowledge of seience. This demand 
lies at the root of metaphysical effort, which 
relies on the intuitive as, oi)posed to the 
deductive-inductive, logical method of hcience. 
Ve<lanta, thenlore, as the writer points out, 
contains the germ of the solution of the 
problem of substance, that has so far baffl(*d 
science, which is bas(Ml exclusively on 
empirical methods 

It is a coniinon tendency of the human 
mind to picture the id(ral characters it adores 
as perfect in all details right from the start 
of their life. This, of course, arises from a 
deeo psychological necessity of man at a 
certain stage of dc lopment. But the 
tendency can be easily overdone, and fail of 
its main purpose by repelling a more analytic 
mind. Thus, fact as well as fiction may be 


thrown overboard in impatient haste. The 
inner history of struggle of saints remains 
generally hidden from our gaze, a knowledge 
of which will undoubtedly benefit many 
spiritual seekers. Mira’s life is a case in point, 
its early and historical part being almost 
entirely submerged under a mass, of legends. 
Mrs C. K. Handoo, who knows well the 
literature on Mira, tries to give in The Sadhana 
of Mira Bai : Gleanings Fram Her Songs a 
picture of the human and struggling Mira on 
the basis of her songs, and thus brings her 
closer to the common heart. 

SRf C. RAJAGOPALACHARI ON SWAiMl 
DAYANANDA AND HIS MISSION 
India is fortunate in having at this junc- 
ture Sri C. Rajagopalaehari as head of the 
stale. Th(^ public utt(‘iaiicos of His Exe(‘l- 
ieney mark him out as a man of maluie 
wisdom and deep uiiderslandiiig. In fact 
they put him, so far as the deeper issues of 
life arc concerned, on a level above others 
chaiged with the government of the eountiy. 
Speaking at the sixlyfiflh death anniversary 
of Swami Dayanaiida Saraswali, founder of 
the Arya Saiiiaj, at Ilamlila (iiounds, New 
Delhi, on .SIst October liHS. Ills Exr(‘lleney 
obseiVed on the services of Swami Dayanaiida 
and the future of the Arya Sainaj in the 
following way : 

‘OiiT relipiuii.' llie (jovcrnor-gonoral said, ‘was fouii.l- 
td hy and added to, fnnn time to lime by sumo of tin; 
greatest souls that ever walked tliis earth. Tlieir one 
passion was the (piesl of truth. They dug into the mysteries 
of mind and mailer with a w'ill and an energy and a 
poise of reason and emotion unsuri)assed by any other 
jieople in the world. It is our K]x;eial goial fortune to 
U' Ixirn to sueli a rieh inherilaiu*e. If, instead of using nn<I 
lawfiting tiy an inlieritanee, we feel it to lx* a inillstoiiu 
round our neek, no one but ounselves are to blame. 

‘Truth is one and eternal. But by reason of I he 
mitural limitations of the human mind, it is discovered 
l>y us only in parts. At any given moment there is a 
suin-tolal of knowledge, which has to Ijc eolleetcd mid 
synthesized without prejudice or passion. A continuous 
rc-adjuslment is neecss.^ry so that the sum of truth 
in our possession at any given time may be romhiued 
into n whole. Previous conquests over darkness handed 
down to us will serve as safe stepping stones and not 
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hindrnncc, if we do not erect impassable barriers between 
old and newly found knowledge. 

‘Ill an integration of ancient truth with modern 
knowlc<lge lies the only way to life to which we arc 
entitled. Ancient wisdom should not be treated as a 
thing apart from modern truth. Just as the material 
wenlth of oilr forefathers has merged into our own 
resources, .so also must the moral wealth inherited from 
them flow inlx> and become one with modem truth and 
wisdom. 

‘I’herc is no reason whatever, why the i-eligion of 
the Hindus should in any rcsiH'cl be unsuitable for 
modem times. Our forefathers could not and did not 
intend to provide for all time, llicy gave u.s more 
than the forefathers of any other people ever gave to 
them. They left a tradition of wi.se (roaservatism for 
ensuring conliniiity of culture. The safeguard is for 
providing against decay anil dc.stniction. Tliey did not 
prohibit re-adjustment to modern knowle<lge. Failure 
to re-adjust must load to dec«sy and (Ic.stniction. It is 
nur own fault, not that of our forefathers, if we 
misinterpreted protective oonserv'atism into a death- 
trap for truth. 

‘Maliar.slii Dn^anamla Saraswati was among our 
people a Inindrcd yeans ago, I’he religion of our fore- 
Tstlicns was at tl^at time sore pre.s.ve<l by modern .<^icnec 
on the one hand and by Christianity on the other. 
'Hie chronic .nllack of Idam was also llicrc. The fault 
was not in the rhbh who gave us the Vc(f<is and the 
IJlHnmhmls but in us. The M.ahar.dii di»ignoi5i.*<l the 
diw a-sc and he trcalc<l the cause .surgically, by a process 
of Injld excisiim. In this his in.cthoil differed from some 
other frre.at men, for example Sri Tlainakrishna Pnrama- 
liam.sa, x\ho applieil an all-einbraciiig tolerance and 
understanding which dissolved all bau-rirrs and nmde the 
crn'lcst fwirts of Jlinduisiii as goo<I ns the highc.'‘t. 
The goal i,s the same, but the approaches differ. 

'?'\vanii Dayannnda strove by n ]woee.ss of mer'dlcss 
'chopping off to make the ancient forest hahltable for 
modern life. Ix^t u.s not convert the result of his lalmur 
into another obstinate .sect; but rather, let us under- 
.stnnd tlie purpose and meaning of his nohie elTort and 
slrive to fulfil it jts he w'.anted it, viz. to make THiidnUm 
a habitable tenement for progressive modem life, a 
n'hgion who«' eullure, tra<lilioii, and tenets make no 
eon)pn)mi,se with evil, but offer no inipt’iliTM^-ul to 
human progres.s. If there is one religion that fo’hnve^l 
tlic scientifie method in the .search for spiritual I ruth, 
it i.s the religion of the tJpani.shailii! lencliers. If the 
^shis were told that, out of deferenee to tiieni, new 
nowledge would be kept apart and their teaehings would 

protected in isolation, they would have l)een shocked. 


They would have condeinnwl it oa tlie greatest act of 
heresy in the worshij) of tnilh. 

‘The present phase of Hinduism i.s a periwl of re- 
ahsoriilion and integration of all reforming scctij. It 
will of cmjrse mean a certain amount of .self-effacement 
of denominations. Pride is the enemy of truth as well 
as of human welfare. Swami Dayanand.i’s aim ran lx* 
ftdfilleil only by re-absor])lion of his reforms a.s well as 
of the Sikh ffunis, the Brahina Samaj and all olhcv.s 
into Hinduism as a whole. 

‘Truth is automatically self-effacing. Thi.s is the very 
iiatur*! of truth. If any reforming .s<'hool rcsisLs thi.s 
.srlf-<.*ffacemenL and seeks to live apart from that whlr-li 
it is its function to refomi, theneeforw ard it logins to 
rot and decay. The unrcfornied may iiide<*d pwjvc 
bettor than the i,solate<l reformer-<lcnoniination, for age 
gives a power all its own. 

‘Swami Dayananda’.s teaehings lnu«* yKTmeated w'de, 
and a stage ha.s been reaehM when tliey can no longer 
form a denomination apart, but Ti!n>-t live in the soul 
of Hinduism it..‘;elf. And th's li.O'.; Iwn the trend of 
thought and of action on the part of all .Wye Saniaiisf.s.’ 
r.A.P.I.) 

We have qiioterl nearly ftill of tlie speech, 
because of its merit arul real iimler.'^tandin^. 

The leform movcmenls of the last century 
in India aro.se as i’ 0 '=^pon.st s to Uie cliallengc 
of Christianity and materialism of the West 
to Hindu culture. Hindu .society had become 
narrow and staguanl and failed to recrealo 
now forms in accordance with the novel factors. 
Bill history does not have a slop, and a eullnro 
wliich imagines that it can emancipate itself 
fi-om history goes to picee.s. Thi.s fact- has 
now been i^raspcd by the Hindu society in 
general, thanks mainly to the recreation of 
the original vodanlie tradition by Ramakrishna 
and Vi^'(.kanan^]a. But a no less serious 
mis.hike can be made by those who think that 
they can wiite off their entire pa.st and live 
.apart from the oceiimcnieal tradition of 
Hindui.sm. Such at tempi s' will inevitably 
mean, as in the case of dcendcnt and narrow 
Buddhism, that history will izet .^ueli move- 
ments ^y the throat. The observalum of 
Rajaji need to be taken to lieart l\v ali the 
different religious denominations in India. 
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THE INDIAN CONCEPT OF THE BEAUTIFUL. 
Bt Dewan Bahadur K. S. Haaiaswami Sastrt. 
Foreword by Sachivottama Sir C. P. Ramaswaaii 
Aiteb. lUustrated vith IS monochrome jilates. 
Published by The University of Travancore. 

Not a mere theorist but one who has achieved a 
name for poetry, drama, and critieLsm in English, 
Sanskrit, and Tamil, Sri llainaswaiui Sastry .seeks here 
to define tlie Beautiful in Indian Art with the help of its 
surviving manifestations in architecture, s<!ulplure, 
painting, poetry, music, drama, and dance in India. 
Tin’s is a learned and synthetic di.squisition indeed, 
tracing the origin of all art, philosophy, and life to the 
manifestation of God in Nature tlu'ough fonn, colour, and 
sound. Goil’s creation has genesis in His .sprirtive mootl, 
charged with the Bliss of Self. Sri Shamkaia imidics 
this in his statement, ‘On the vast canvas of the self, 
the Self itself ]>ainls the picture of the various worhls, and 
the Supreme Self seeing itself therein derives great 
Blias.' This is the basis of all Art. God’s rreation.s, 
with His es.sence in them, can never fail to be blissful, 
beautiful and good (Cf. Plato, Plotinus, Dionysius, St. 
Acquinas, Baumgarten and o I hers) in their own 

endeavours at creation, in moods of consecration ami 
Bunender unto Him, for ‘He w devotion; He w 

w*orship ; He is liberation and its means ; He is 
the Ruler of all beings, and the Root-cau.se of all 
that is past, present, and future (Cf. V. 1.14 of Svatma- 
nmiydnum) , Thus Advkiita has played not a little 
part in the evolution of the p<?rfeet Concept of the 
Beautiful — a concept which is .synthetic, coiiipreheii.sive, 
and inthrca<ls all the ‘aspei'ts of art’ in ail lands and 
eonditioiKS. Tlie artist is one ‘who has realized the 
supreme Truth giving up everything, such a,s form, 
caste, etc. and who abides in Self, in infinite (’on.sciou.s- 
iicss, and Bliss.’ (Cf. V, 40 of Shanikara’s Afmabndha). 
Therefore Art which has its beginning in .sjwrt (L^<a)y 
has its end and fruit in sport alone, which connotes a 
blissful union with the Fount of all life. Thus Art 
liccomes a .sadhana in the endeavour to sec itself in the 
Supreme Self, irrespective of the vehicle, the form it 
employs in the bargain. A perfect artist ia, therefore, 
the unconditioned D>rd in the infinite realm of creation 
which bows down to his will. (Cf. Ayni Purana and 
Shelley). Ht is nol an empty boast of India that its 
Vedic and UiMuiishadic thought influenced the Grecian 
philosophy and ae.sthelics, w'hich are the sources from 
which all the European concepts of the Beautiful are 
derived. 

Agal;i.st lhi.s spiritual baeVground of Ananda (Bliss), 
and Rasa (Aesthetic flavour) *hc learned author examines 
Architecture, and the Pine Arts, and their difTerent 
styles, the Northern and the Southern, and bewails the 
Westernized mvdem productions. He adjures the 


‘progresslvisU’ espe<Mally to pul the clock back to the 
Veilic times, if they mean to Icmi the rest of the world 
to peace and plenty. The author is at his best when he 
evolves his concept of the Beautiful through literatures, 
Indian and Euroiiean. The mention, and short descri|>- 
lions, of (a) some at least of the popular mudras like the 
vitarka, simhaJeama, bhw!^)arsha, paiaka, kataka, shwdu, 
and ardhackamlra among the asamyuta ones, and the 
anja/i, garuda, khalva, matsya, kurma, and samkhci 
among the samyuta ; (b) the distmelive traits of 
bharata-nofya^ kathakali, kathak, mohini-aitam, kuchipudi 
and vianipuri among dance .styles; (c) the distinctive 
jfcatures of the North Indian and South Indian music, and 
some at least of their sampuma ragas like the Ihodi, 
kambhoji, kalyani, samkarahharana, hkimpaJasri etc ; and 
(d) the cs.sonliaI differences in the various schools of paint- 
ing, the Rajput, the Mughal, and the present Bengali and 
the Andhra, together with their .symlxilic and emotive 
qualities, would have helped the reiulcr to appreciate his 
art-heritage better. For Ixitli Indian mu.sic and Indian 
dance had their great inspiralinn in the tantrir. ritual of 
worship which, our ancients ha<l iKiwerfuI reasons to 
Ijelicve. eslabl’ished an cn.sy roa<l to the Godlicad for 
many. 

Besides one docs nol fail to notice the learned nutlior’.s 
apologia for Raja Ravi Varma’s art and his high ojiinion 
tlicrctif, in the face of the author’s ow’ii .spiritual doi trines 
aljout Art, which cut the ground from off his feet. Ilis 
tirade ngaiiusl the Bengal artists is loo general and 
utiqualined. It ennnot l)o juslitiril, If one has .seen ‘Quk 'i 
T whyarakshila’ and ‘Kajri’ of Sri Abaniridi'anath, ‘Sar?' 
Brce’, ‘Annapurna’, ‘Siva of the Himalayas’ etc. of Sii 
Nandalal, ‘A Tryst in the lleavcn.s’ an.l ‘Sri Kali’ of 
Ukil brothens, ‘Relativity’ of S. K. Dhar, ‘The Evening 
Glow’ and ‘At Dawn of Day’ of Cham (’Inindra Dey. 
Kaliyadanian- Krishna’ of Aswini Kumar Roy, '(’hilran- 
gada of Prafiina Devi, etc. Mr. Sa.stry’s .statement on 
p. 98 that 'Imlian painting af‘hieve<l hrillinnl rc.sullH in 
the pn.st, but its achievements are not comparable to the 
wonderful achievements of Italian Painting ...* ha.s no 
legs to stand ujwn in the face of the existence .still of 
The iSIeeting of Laila and Majnun’ by Hakim Khan. 
Tlie Conquest of Ceylon by Wijeyo’ and ‘Piulmapani’ 
etc. of Ajanta, the various ‘Quct'iis of Beauty’ of Sigiriya 
etc. among our ancient; of ‘Sandhya Gayatri’, ‘Gajendra 
Moksha’ of an unknown artist, ‘The Bride’, ‘The Golden 
Rain’, ‘Buz Bahadur and RujMiinali’, ‘The Divine 
Cowherd’ ele. among the medieval, and of the aliovesaid 
of the Bengal School among the modem paintings, which 
are a.s good a.s, if not better than, 'Mona Lisa’ and Tlu’ 
Last Supper’ of I^ennardo da Vinci, ‘The Birth of Venu.s 
by Botticelli, ‘The Adoration of the Magi' by Alliert 
Durer, *The Immaculate Conception’ by Murillo etc. 

If ananda is a self-effacing spiritual joy it can never 
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be cross-drained, as the author says on p. S, by being 
*that exquisite mixture of arumda and agony Nor 

can there be ‘Healism in Idealism’ in tlie common import 
of the terms. They are mutually exclusive as the author 
himself implies in his reliance on Shakespesre’s and 
Wordsworth’s lines: ‘Gives to airy nothings a local 
habitation and a name’, and ‘Tlic light that was never 
on sea or land. The consecration and the poet’s dream,* 
respectively on p. 5. He would, however, be right, if 
realism is truthfulness to spcr:ics or genus, biologically. 
Since highest Art is free, trans(‘ciujent, iniiuite, and 
eternal, it is unconditioned by our a<ljcc*livcs like ‘realistic, 
idealistic, classical, romantic’ etc. Besides there is a 
lurking confusion between the Hellenic and the Indian 
ideals of Art. If Idealism, Iwth Indian and Platonic, 
has its roots and prototypes in <livine pallcms (Vhle 
Katherpavishady Plato’s Republic, Ion, Symposium, 
Phaedrus, Phaedo etc.) the Hellenic art ba 5 ^c<l .solely on 
I he jK-rfection of the human form made up <jf wcll-formc<l 
mu.scles and limbs and buxom rotundity is not really 
idealistic in the Indian sense. For lliere would have Iktu 
no jiLstificalion th<m for the injunction, deik) bhuiva 
devam yojet (By Woming God worship GimI). In the 
Ijest ‘idealistic’ specimen of GrcK-iaii Art it Ls the intellect 
that combine.s the various perfect j»arts into a i>erfc<*t 
whole ; whereas in the Indian idealistic type it is 
infuition and vision (after a devout ron.sccration unto 
God) that fuse the pairts together with the grace of the 
artist’s Ishiadevaia. Tlic Buddhi.stie <sciilplure and 
iconography are not really ‘eonriuc<l to an expjt'ssion of 
the l)ody in rei)o.se’, Tlii.s is true only of the dhytini 
Buddhas, and not of the Jataka depictions et<*. at Ajanta, 
Amaravati, Boro Budur etc. 

Despite the al)ovc limitations, the Ixwk i.s really a 
good .suj)]>leincnl to the authoritative ones of l>r Ccwmara- 
sw^ami, Browm, I la veil, and Fergu-sson ; for while it 
refutes sonic of their inferences, it also supplies many of 
their omi.ssioii.s. The author's plea for the founding of 
a Central Academy of Fine Arts and Ivetlers for 
edticating Indians for the task of a iirojier ass<\ssment of 
their art-heritage and of broach’asting the same to the 
worhl at large for its a]>precialion and spiritual benefit, 
is quite timely now that wc have attained freedom. 

The lx>ok has an elegant format but contains a lot 
of lypograpliical errors. 

P. S.\MARAO 

CENT PER CENT SWADESHI, OR THE ECO- 
NOMICS of Vn.LAGE INDl'STRIF^. Bv .M. K. 

Gaihuii. Published ity the Na vjivan Publishing 
ilotise, Ahmedahad. 3rd. FaI Pp. 132, Price Rs. 2. 

This lx)ok w a collection of Gandhi ji’s writings in 
the Ilarijan .for over eeveral years on tlie subject of 
Swadeshi aa also those of Maliadcv Desai nn<I others 
*>u it. The subject roused the interest of mnr\v during 
the light for the political freedom of the 001111117 , and 


many are the queries that are posed from several points 
of view' and aii.sw’erc<l by (Jandhiji exhaustively in his 
ow'ii inimitable way. For Gandhi ji sv^adeshi was of 
lesser imjiorlance a.s a means for political fight than as 
a means of economic uplift of the ma&M^s. He <lerives 
the principle of swadeshi from the principle of suxidharma 
and interprets it from a spirilual stamliKiint. He has 
spiritualized the conception of swade^ihi as he has done 
many an other subject. Its application is not confined 
to India; other countries may as w-ell apply it adapting 
its working to suit the nec<ls of their masses. 

It is not a fact, as a reading of the book shows, that 
Gandhiji stotid against big indnstrit^s ; but he would 
not allow swaileshi workers to advertize for big industries, 
which are able to look after themselves. He wanted 
them to concentrate their energies on the useful village 
crafts which arc dying out for want, of encouragement 
and support. He wanted the industries to lie revivcil 
not in. competition w'ith the former but as a means of 
utilizing the idle hours of the nation, w'hich lives 
in the 700,000 villages of India and Is slow’Iy being im- 
pirfv'erished due to the disruption of its rural economy. 
It is a consuming love of the masses, an agony at their 
mistTable plight and sufifring, the living niachinc.s liehlnd 
these crafts retlueed to bare skeletons for want of even 
a .square meal, I hat dictated to him this policy to encourage 
the village iiiduslries even at a .saerifico and to prefer 
them to the products of the dead machine, though 
su|)erioT in quality, which are able to look after them- 
.sidNCS, and which only fill the iH)ckcts of a rich few. 
rit'niatcly, to (iandhiji, it i.s the loae of the iieople 
that matters and that love mu.‘«l express It.'ielf, if it is 
genuine and if it is to lx* efT(Y’tive. in .an effort at alle- 
viating their .suffering through pnqwr means, and the 
one that (bindhiji found suitable was cent per cent 
swadrski. 

Tlic printing and gel up of the book are exc'ellent 
and the price (’heap. 

THE GOSPEL OF IST/AM. By Drxc\\ GnEEVLrwi, 
Puhlifhed by the Theosophical PuUishing House, Adyar, 
Madras. Pp. 215. Price Rs. 

lliis lxx)k is the first volume in The World Gospel 
Series w’hich tlic Theo.s<q>hical Publi.shing House has 
undertaken to jmbli.sh in alxiut twenlyfive volumes cover- 
ing nil the f.rrcat religions and important religious sects. 
This .s<*ries is intended to bring out in a precise and 
lucid manner the essence of the various .scriptures so 
that they may lx* easily iindcrsl(X)d even by lay men 
and be available cheaply to the general public. 

The Gosjiel of Islam is a ('ollection of some of the 
verses from the Qur*an under suitable heads with their 
translation into simple prose from the Arabic original, 
supplemented with notes by the author. The author 
has brought deep syini>athy and understanding to his 
task. He hH.s provided the book with a nice preface, an 
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introduction dealing with the life and times of the 
Prophet, and a synopsis of the contents which odd to 
the usefulness of the book. 

A detached study of the iKiok will show that Islam 
is a manly rcJiffioii in the sense it exhorts man not 
ourrciiftler to anyone except God, to live in peace with 
all, and resist all injustice. It is primarily social in 
its emphasis and not transcendental ; and. as such can 
be easily understood by the common man. Tlie context 
iii which Islam arose, the fact that the Prophet had 
to fight dofensive wars, ami the later history of most of 
its followers who professed Islam only in name and 
followed the promi)tings of their own personal ambitions, 
indulging in violence and dcccipt, give to Islain — w-hicli 
means the religion of peace — the appearance of a 

fanatic and l)ellicosc religion wh’ch is not warranted by 
the teachings of the Quran. It is very difficidl to 
extricate Islam from the plight into which it ha.s fallen. 
The author suggests ‘back to the Quran*, without caring 
for any other aulh<»rily. htovever high, as a means of 
bringing Islam to its pristine purity or to w’hat the 
Prophet wanted it to l)c. Its aim. ns that of every 
other religion, is to lift man to God. Its teachings were 
suited to the needs and the capacity of the people amon,g 
whom it arose. 

LIFK AND MYSELF. VOL. I. DAMN APPUO- 
ACHING NOON, By II\niNna\NATH CiiATToPAmiYAYA, 
Nalanda Pvbficaiinn’i, Brnuhat/. Price Rs. d-/?. 

This is the first vohime of Mr Ghattopadhyaya's 
autobiography and carrier the tale half-w.ay, in hi.s ow>i 
word.*!, f.-oin Dawn to Noon, On the whole, it is well 
written and holds the attention of the render almost 
throughout, though greater object ivily w'ould hav(* given 
it significance ns a personal an<l Focial <lo<'ument. The 
outstanding interest of this volume is provi<led by the 
portraits of his parent — the Fafh'^r, l>r .Aghoreimth 
Chatfo])adhyayn. physician, .schola*-. anil humanist of 
extraordinary allainments, and a iMjiri of l]nr l)lghe.sl 
integrity and the truest geiicro.slly, and lh<? mother, 
Vnrada Siimlnri, n w’omaii of great nobility of beart. 
kindness, and courage. Tlie account of Harindranath’.s 
meeting with his brother Virendrannth is of absorbin.g 
interest, giving ns it doc.s a vivid picture of Indian 
revolutionaries abroad in the nineteen-twenties and 
their heroic struggle against British iiriperialism. Not 
much light is throwi, by Mr G!iatto[m(lliyaya on the 
growth of his poetic talent ; t)erhap.s we shall hear 
more in the smrnd volume. It is rather curious that 
a poet should so often misuse, the WJ)rd ‘literally’ in the 
context of obviou.s metaphors. The book i.s finely got 
up, but suffers from a number of avoidable irn'.sprints. 

A. V. R. 

AN 01 TUNE OP INT>TA^^ ART. By P. 
Rajeswara Rao. Elhrre , Andhra , hi ^■a. 

The writer’s aim in this Iwoklct of 53 pages is to in- 
troduce the general public to Indian art. He has 


divided up his subjects into small chapters on Painting, 
Architecture, Music, Drama etc. The book has been 
dedicalwl to the memory of the late Dr. Ananda K. 
Coomara-swamy. Tlie treatment though ‘cursory and 
siiperficinr, to use the authors own w’ord.s, may prove 
to be of some u.se to student.? wdio are just beginning a 
study of the cultural arts of India. 

Datamot Mttra 

EYES OF LIGHT— POEMS. By Dilip Ktimah 

Rot. NaJanda PuWeations. Romhny. R.f. L 

Mr D. IC. Roys volume of poems i.s an achievement 
far above the ordinary in what has been called Indo- 
Anglinn poetry. He is not an idle versifier, the vietim 
of poetic clirhr.9, futile rhymes, and echoc.s of Keat.s and 
Shelley. There is s\il>stance in his best poems, and he 
ha.s a fairly adequalo command of many melrcs, inclu- 
ding blank verse, and a gift for original imagery and 
expre.ssion. At limes he is singularly energelic and 
effective, as in the deseriplive pas.sagrs in the longer 
poems. A few of the lyrics reveal true ]wetic sen.«;ibility. 
but mneb of his work suffers from my.'stieal and esoterlr 
.symboltcm, and rannol escape k*ing ealhnl ‘.so mi^ty. .so 
vague.’ No <loiibt the poet is at lilierty, as Dr K. B. S. 
Iyengar who wTites the foreword says, to m.alic pociry 
the medium of myslicjd cvpenence. incommunicable as it 
iv, buf the reader of such pociry is pf|urlly at lilx'rty 
to dismiss it as loo in'-uK'slanlial and rcmolc. Again, 
there i.s myslicism and mvsliinsiii. Mliere Mr Roy 
draws largely on the .sounrs of spirit ual e\|)eriencc 
familmr fo mo‘t .students of Hindu phi|i>sophy, he is 
scciirc. but when the personal element enters, he is hard 
to understand. The renderings from the Rhayavat arc 
T)ocni.s of distinct merit and dc.serve sjRt’ial mention, 

A. V. R 

BENGALI 

SHTLPA KATHA. By Shi Nali.vikanta Gupta. 
Culture PuWshere, GS, Collerje Street. Calcutta. 

Sri Nalinikania Gupta of Pondicherry Ashram 
rcijulres no introduction to the, Bengali public. He is 
one of the very few first-rale critics of literary art .* 111(1 
ncsthclic.s, who hay>p(‘ns to combine a thorough know- 
ledge of Western literary art, e,s|KTlally English and 
rVench, with Eastern art and nietaphysic’s. Here we 
have a,s manv as .st^ventwri articles collected tog(‘tlicr 
fnini his contributions to Bengali journals. lie .sets 
liefore us a rich intellectual fare on themes like Modern 
Poetry, Mystif* Poetry, Sound in Poetry, The P(K:t and 
the Mystic, The Poetry of Mallarine etc. To have 
dealt with .such a varied range of literary to]>ics in a 
judicious and balanced spirit, with deep insight and in 
a .style wliicli I.s at once (dear and penetrating, is no 
ordinary achievement. Nalini Bubus book should lx; 
in the hands of all our youthful aspirants to literary 
fame. 


Datamot Mitra 
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TIIE lUMAKRISlINA MISSION VIUYAPITH, 
DEOGHAB ^ 

Repout for 1047 

The Deoghar Vid^'apith has been cxjx.‘riincnling, 
\vilh laudable success, fur nearly a quarter uf a century, 
ill putting into practice the true ideal uf Kdiicatioii 
which, in the words of Swami Vivekananda, ‘is the 
manifestation of the Perfection already in man/ Willi 
this as its guiding principle the Vidyapilh runs a fctii- 
dential High School on the lines of the ancient (lurukul 
system adaptcnl to Duxlerii conditions. It tries to help 
each of its pupils to attain the maximum of physical, 
intellectual, and moral devclo])incnt so that he may be 
well-fitted fur the di.schargc of the duties of adult life 
ellicienlly and nobly. 

J’he twentysixth annual re|K>rt of the Vidyapith 
reviews its activities as under : 

School Department : 'llie rlas.ses were small, and 
and individual attention was paid to the pupils. Tliey 
were encouraged to <levclop their aptitudes along healthy 
and iLseful clianiiels. There were 17G resident .students 
on the roll at the end of the year. Nine boy.s \\ere sent 
up for the Matriculation Examination in the year, all of 
whom got tlirough. 

Roys were given regular phy.sical training and the) 
had various kinds of games and sports. 

The Literary Society conducted by the boys fuuctioueil 
well. I’liey were encouraged to write paj)er.s and deliver 
specH’hes on diiYeroiit o<ra.sioiis. The Inso Quarterlies 
Vidyapith and Kidialay, Ijoth Manu.yripL Magazines, 
cHiiie out regularly. Idle Imiv.s also eomlucUHi su<<*ej>8- 
fully a hand-written ilaily Vkeka by name. 

'I'he buys were given practical training in duinc.stlc 
duties. Classes in llower-ganlening, lailuring, vik’uI and 
iiisl rumen tal music, takli, first-aid etc. were aho held to 
coach the Ims. They managed their own Rank ami 
Co-o|)erative Stores crcilitably. 

Ueligious e<lu<*atiou wtts also imparled to them through 
shrine work, daily worship and eonduetlng aralrikam etc. 

The Scvukn Samnti of the Vidyapilh boy.s undertook 
beiielieijU activities on various otrasions. 

jMai\y festivals and the birthdays of the great 
religious prophets of the world were observed in order 
to create a sijlriluaJ atmosphere in htc Vidyapilh. 

Library and Reading Room : At the end of the year 
there were 5108 Ixmks in the Library. The Reading 
Boom was funnshed with 20 pcriodcals and 4 dailies. 

Philanthropic Work: 'Hie Dispen.san conducted by 
the Vidyapith rendered mwlical relief to about 4000 
patients including ixx)r villagers from the neiglilmurhood. 

Publicatwn Department: The Vitlyapitli has a 
publication Department wliicb has publi.shed some 
useful and valuable books. 

Dairy and Vegetable Carden : It maintained a 


iiuge Dairy with 72 heads of cattle and cultivated an 
area uf 12 bighas. These departiiiciils helped a good 
<leal in ini])roving the nutritive elements of the diet given 
to tlie bfiys and teachers. 

Tlie Vidyapith is in urgent need of a separate Prayer 
Hull to aeeoiiiniodalc 8(;0 persons, some cla^s rooms for 
the lower classes wliieli, for want of liccominodalion, are 
being held in dormitories, a water reservoir with a pipe 
system for supply of water, and a small building for 
its vocaliunul classe.s. While thanking all its donors and 
.sympathizers for ail tlie help tliey have given in the 
pa.sl, the Vidyapilh fervently hojics that more and more 
h(‘lp would Ijc forihcuining from them to h(4p it meet 
its immeiliatc and urgent nceiis. 

THE ILULVKIUSIINA MISSION SEVASHR^UIA, 
LUCKNOW 
RliTOKT FOR ltt47 

The reimrt under review shows a commendable record 
of social .servi(x‘ and educational activity despite the 
hardships the Sevashraina hail to face due to its unstable 
financial jjosition. 

During the year the outdotjr Hospital of the 
Sevashrmna treated 05,501 cases of which 10,382 were 
new' ones. 

In the Afternoon School conducted by the Mission 
tlicre were 75 Uj^.s ami 10 girls. Thirtyeight boys and 
adults were .studying in the Night School. The Library 
with over 1.500 books, and the Heading Room with a 
guu<l nunilxT of iK‘riodna's. p.-o\ed lo be of great service 
lo the people of the locality. 

Under the head. IVcnniary l!c)[», the Mission waj 
rcmleriiig help to 3 irtmci.-, rcgulaih, and iKxasionai aid 
w;is also giNcii to 21 ixi^oiUi. 

'Jlie IMiik-C’anleen ruu by the Sev ashram a distributed 
milk free of cluTgc lo 4, Uhl) muthers and children. 

The S<'\aslirainii celebrated the birlli<lays of Sri 
Ramakrishna. the Holy Mother. Swami N'ivekanaiida, 
jiiid olhe.- rcliglun.s inophels of the world. 'I’he monk 
in charge of the institution conducted regular discourses 
on .scripture.s such a.9 the Gita, Upunishiids, etc. 

Tlic .Vflcrnoon S<.*hool run by the Mission is in urgent 
need of a building of its own. The management of the 
Se\ashrama apival to the charitable public to help them 
in this ivgard, and also to slrengllicii thorn In their 
financial position, which i.s very uncertain now, in order 
to help it carry on its normal activities. 

R;\MAKRISIINA ANNIVERSARY BANQUET, 
CHICAGO, U.SA. 

The annual Ramakrislina dinner was held on 12 
May 1918 at the Hotel Maryland. After tlie dinner a 
program of Hindu mu.sie was enjoyed and enlhusiaslically 
applauded by the guests. ^ 
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Januaiy 


Swanii Vishwananda opened the meeting with the 
((^wmg remarks VNe ha\e imitcd >ou m the banquet 
iwU of a hotel to iclebratc the birthday of a great >.age 
ipcr, illuinincd Itachtr whom the hVeiuli Sa\ant Roman 
Boiland calls the Prophet of Isitw India Ihc ctirnal 
^uest of man is to find Ootl Man> dream about God, 
luany long for God vision, and a few strive for God- 
(Kaliaatiou But the vast uiajoiit> liavc to dLsipiicir 
from the stage of IIil world Ufore the> attain Hit goal 
How blessed must be the man to whom the Unknown 
futt become known, the Invisible has become visib't the 
^anscendtntal has become real IIow prciious must be 
Wch a life for the world 

Hiis e\liaordinar> life was lived in the noondny 
jBlare of the nmtUcnlli ftntur^ {>ositi\ism and agnoslu- 
inn. Like another Buddha Ramaknshna buried himself 
|lt meditation under a ban> in tree on the bank of the 
Oimges. AMiilc the advancement of Mwnce was making 
l|be external world more and more real and was undcrmin- 
ittg faith in Ft( rnaJ \eritits Ramaknshna was evplonng 
inner world and addtd reali/ilion to renli/^tion and 
tbe crowning realization was that all itligions an path- 
ftaiya leading to the selfsame Go<l Swaini \iv(k nuida 
tttoughi the ancurit wisilom of Tndii and llu imi\irs«il 
im of Rdmaki Hildas Utichings to (he \mcrican j>eopU 

0r Robert Bi owning of I he ISorlhvvesltni I riivrrsilv 
took as his sul)j((l the ooriflicL IxlvNetn religion am! 
Science. Making the ]X)iiit that the lonlrovcrsv must l»e 
iMolved hy sdence becoming religious and religion 
peientific, Mr Browning described the rigoroush s< lentili 
Httitudc of Rarnakrishna s teaching and \iviIanindaH 
klsisteniee upon a personal method of strict e\ptnnn nl ition 
^ Conipormg the exlomal iiiuterml quest of phvsuui 
PCience with the interior spiritual exiai line ntat ion. laujit 
^ Vivekanamla Air Browning w irned that it takis 
lime to overeoim the tempt it ion to spiritual pride 
Ifaeferring to Raraaknslma ns a gnat spmtiul 
ppperimentalist he concluded with a discussion of llit 
tIPed for a reconciliation of the tension betwnn tiu 
^bv^ute tr iscendiiitcil asf>pet of religion and the 
jpnsonal, mdividual life as llu cential problem of modern 

t Bwarai Akhilananda, leader of the Vedanta S<Kict> 
el Boston, traced the growlh of spiritual uncle rst mding 
I^KIOUgh the wrnlten and sixiken words of irmnv Wcslim 
demonstrating that llu deeper the human mmd 
jjlobes into the mysteries of Ihe universe the nearer do 
^ conclusions reached ap])roieh the prophetic finalities 
jtevosled in Ramaknshna s jlluinined messages 
f Keiterating that Rarnakrishna s methods of observa- 


tion and personal expenment arc open to all, the Swami 
warned that not everyone may expect sudden!} to 
become an illumined prophet but that evciyone may 
liegiii at once to advance toward the goal as the Master 
did a hundred }cars ago for the validity of rdigious 
expencnice is vonfiable by even one 

Tlic Swami then made a detailed explanation of ihe 
niturc of religious experience as contrasted with dis- 
turbed or pathological mental stales He referred to a 
recent work in which the author attempted to show tliat 
Jesus WPS a paranoiac and staled that anyone who had 
any doubts as to the validity of religious exiKiitncc need 
only study the cfTtels in the life and works of mystics, 
which do not m anv wav resemhle tlie illnesses to Iks 
ciWixeel in mental hospitals Religious expeneiue he 
said integrates the per oiiality Mental illness dis- 
integrates 

The Swami mentioneel the prcstnt spread m American 
cities of the neo-Freudian vogue and warned of Iho 
dangers in a svstem of pLsvihologv viliieh excludes religion 
as a basic human need Hiis godless teoehing he said 
IS invading cities everywhere even m India 
thriving iqion the present wde spread In wilde rnu nt arul 
emotional starvation of the i)e*ople Tensions and 
fnistrations he erne hided Ixilh iiidividinl mil national 
can oi Iv be rtsoheel bv religious realization Religion is 
the only way Ramaknshna shows us the meaiLs ’ 

SRI 1UM\KRISIINA M\1II PURI 
As \jir\L 

ITie Ramnkrishna Math Pun, started m is 

situated just on the se isulc not far uwa\ from the 
famous temple of Jagannatha Tlii mam object of this 
brmuh ctiilre of the Belur Math is to give shelter to 
those monl s of the Order who want to take rest after 
strenuous work or to devote themselves to medilaliem 
and stiidv in this congenial elmiate mid holv environ 
inenl Besides it ministers to the spiritual needs of the 
visitors Ihiough worship elisesuirses etc 

The institution is inaintaiiKil bv vohiutarv gifts of 
dejvotees who cKcnMonailv eonu here on imjgrimage 
But lluir eonliibiilions are loo msufiie le iit to meet its 
daily exjionscs in these days of high prices 

The elmntable mid religious minded public ii 
IhePLfore rc<iuesled to heJp this Ashrmna to elise barge its 
duly All contributions will be thankfully aeknowlcdgid 
by the undersigned 

Swami Uttamanamia 
President, Sn Ramaknshna Math, 
Chakratirtha, Pun (Orissa) 


SU Ufl VIVFKANANDA*S BIRTHDAY 
The Birthday Annivctrsary of Swami Vivekananda falls on Iho list January 1940 . 
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JUST OUT! Ji'ST OUT ! 

BRAHMA-SIJTRAS 

BY SWAMI VIRESWARANANDA 

I ( Kditnw ) 

i Contains 'Jext in Devaiiagari. word-for-vvonl EukU^Ii rcmleriiii,' and tric..>lai i..i> 

! together with exhaustive notes basetl on the commentary of Sn S;nik;M.i<h:ir\ a »r„| 

! lljc glosses of later scholiasts on his commentary. With an lulrodurtf.-n lO'd-aini-,:: 

• a compwative study of the liHiashyas of Sankara, Itarnainija and Niir hai) 

■ ‘ . Thongh hascd tm the liliash\a, the book is a li.i'.'l.il ''ii ii"! 

! even an abridgment of the same; all that is in.iH>rlant m Die h>v.. 

embodied ill the English coniiiientary ; iihiic no csscnlial ik.iiiI has Ixci. m k out 
i a few of the pregnant hints sadlcred throughout tic llhasliNa inne u. M. i.iM.. 

I in the commentary.’ . "c .j /•■ 

The author has written a. useful book ^^llich ceichin.'- .vK>hi:-].!p 
with lucidity.’ ^ ' 

‘ , Such an English translation of this highly philoM'piiiv':il '••'•I' 

present one was badly needed. ^ ' 

Pp. lxviii + 560 . IVico Es. 

'I’o Subscribers of rrahufidha Bhuutn Ks. .VS. 

ADVAITA ASHRAMA 

4 , Wellington I^ne, CAT.CTTTA E? 
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j It must be a large party ! But 
j J there are only two pinches of tea 
y/ / in the pot : so the tea is hound 
/ to be weak and tasteless. Good tea 
^ demands one heaped teaspoonful 
for every person served and one for the pot. " 


Millions of people turn to tea for cheer and refreshment. 
How sad then that so many who drink tea do not know 
what good tea isi Good tea cx)sls no more and is the 
result of observing five simple rules. To get the full 
value for your money and the full flavour of your 
tea learn these rules by heart and see that they are 
always followed in your home. 
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Telegram : 
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The fn^atest and most reliable Ayurvedic firm 
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building at Jorasanko, Calcutta, ancestral homo of thi* Poet Kabifidranath 'Tagore , 
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BHOLANATH PAPER HOUSE LIMITED 
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EDWARD’S TONIC 

The Rapid, Reliable and Radical Remedy 
for MALARIA & Allied FEVERS 


GERMICIDINE 

Pleasant &■ Antiseptic 

MOUTH-WASH 


PIYCHOSODAMINT 


Acidity Indigestion 


B. K. PAUL & CO., LTD. 

CALCUTTA 
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Sadguna Makaradhwaja 
In Active Form 

Pure Sliadguna Gold treated variety of 
iMakaradhwaja, reduced hy a powerful 
disintegrative process to particles of 
infinitesimal size and of greatly increased 
activity and then compressed into 
tablets. It is more convenient to 
use and uniformly active and effec- 
tive than ordinary IMakaradhwaja. 


A phial contains 14 tablets ( 7 full doses ) 

BENGAL CHEMICAL & PHARMACEUTICAL WORKS LD. 

CALCUTTA : : : : BCMBAY 
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MOHENDRA DUH & SONS 

49 B, Harrison Road, Calcutta 

Phone ; B.B. 2041 


HOWRAH MOTOR’S 

I3HANBAD BRANCH 


We have pleasun^ to annoiiiico that we have opened a Branch at Bazar Hoad, 
Dhanhad. 

Wo now earnestl}^ look to our patrons, friends & constituents for their kind 
help, eo-operation & support. 


HOWRAH MOTOR CO, LTD. 

P6, Mission Row Extn. : Calcutta 

Tfiinporary Teloj.liono : —West : 188 




Branches : — Bombay* Delhi, Patna, Cuttack, Gauhati 
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Arise! Awake! And stop not till the Goal is reached.” 


UNPUBLISHED LETTEILS OF SWAM I ^1^•EKANA\DA 

10 April 1900 
1719 Turk Street 
San Francisco 

is a siiuabbli- in N™ V.irk-I s.s'. I Ib'l n Wn tom Abhotaian.h slaling 
llial ),« ms s.,i..K b. bs.vo Nw Ynik. lie 51r‘ lb'll ■''"‘1“ 1“'" tX" d 

I, in, u, I 'toU' bin, toek in bn pa.innl "ml ».il-™i 

''"'‘';"rd::i":V'i;\,.n.b^ .nbiivn mi 

■M.,ll!n,^ ™ U. nil «h things. 1 bnvc lini.hn.l ,».v w,nk. I am n«."l. 1«" 

• ill ,™,k n«» s.-«l nil llin I I'"'''' »»* 1 * 

‘ ilioii'kiiul I oxpicl to make a llioiisaiul in Frisco 

t Ini av lull 1 am waiting to niaki it a tli ii- ■ . , i i u c ii,,> It-mk 

-l„ tlV and nl Ibis .n^t. I will b.„ a dmfl N"' '“'I ""'I -""I " »' "'b U" 

'Ti,::v;«y ^.-ii- 1™,. u.. m".i, “» »- 

Swaniiianamla. Yesterday one from Mrs Sevier. 

1 told ]\Irs llanslorongli alxuil the plioloes. ^ou tell ^Irlaggi 

is best about the Vedanta Society matter. inetliod. 

The oulv thine I see-is that in every comitiy we have to tollow Us 

* ^ » *11 liiiir nf ill the ineiubei's and sympathize is and 

As such if I were yon. I will convene a meet g ^ 

ask Ilium wliat sort of or|i;aniz;»lioii liny wa • ' , .• , ^,0,, t ...hi coniu m 

hook. I am quits. Only if you think my presence would be ot aii.v ^ I 

fifteen days. I have finished my work here, only out o N»n rancisc n 

city, 1 want to work a few days ; then I go Ea- 1. I think 1 should rest now-althongh 
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have $100 a week average in tliis eity, all along. This time I want to let upon New York the 
charge of the light brigade. 

Willi nil love, 

Ever yours affect ion.'itely, 
\^ivckananda 

P.S. If the workers are all averse lo organizing, do yon think there is any benefit in it ? 
You know best. Do what you think best. 1 have a letter from Margot from Chicago. 
She asks some (luestions— I am going lo reply. V. 


17 Feb. 1001 
The Math 

Dear Joe, 

Just now received your nice long letter — I am so glad you met and approve ^liss 
Cornelia Sorabji. 1 knew her father at Poona — also a younger sister who was in America. 
IVrhajis Iier mothcT will remember me as the saiinyasi who used to live with the lhakoor 
S.iliib of Limdi at Poona. 

I hope you will go lo Parotla and see the iVIaharance. 

I am much betlcr and hope to eoutimie so for some time. I have just now a beaullfiil 
letter from Mrs Sevier in which she w'lilcs a w'holc lot of bciiutilul things about you. 

I am so glad you saw Air Tala and fiinl him so strong and good. 

I will of course acc(‘pt an invitation if I am strong enough to go to Bombay. 

Do wire th(! name of the steamer you leave by for Colombo. 

With all love, 
Yours affeelionately, 
Vivekanand.i 

The Math 
Belur, llowra!! 
Bengal, Tiidia 

Joe Dear, 

I caii’l .•vci, In iiiinginiition pay Uic "f gratitude I owe you. WhcnMi' 

y.'U arc you never forget my welfare— :ind tli*-“ro .you are the only one tliat hears all my 
burdens, all my brutal outbursts. 

Your Japane.se friend has bet'u very kiiul, my health is so jK)or that 1 am i at lie* 
afraid I have not mueli liiiu! lo .span* bu* JaP‘»^- * will drag myself through the B(»ml)ay 
pre.sideney even if (mly lo say how do you do to all kind friends. 

Then two monlhs \sill bi* con.^^umed in eoming and going and only one month lo slaj. 
that is not rniK ii of a chance of work, is it ? 

So kindly pay the mom y your Japanese friend has sent for my pas.«age. I will give it 
back to you wIumi you come to India in November. 

I have had a l<‘rrible colIap.se in As.sam from which T am .slowly nniovering — tin* Bomba> 
people have wailv'd and waited till thi*y are sick — must sec them this time. 

Tf in spile of all this you wish me to eome I will start the minute you write. 

T had a letter tV*m Afr.-s Leggett from London asking whether the £300 have rcaclu J 
me safe— they liave and I had written a week or so before to her the acknowledgment, 
c/o Monroe & Co., Paris, as per her previous instructions. 
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CONVERSATIONS OF SWAMl SIVANANDA 
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Her last letter came to me with the envelo[>c ripixid up in a most ])aro-f{iec‘(l manner! 
The post oflice in India don’t even try to do the opening of niy mail decently ! ! 

Ever yours with love 
Vivekananda 


The Math 
Beliir, llowr-ih 
If) May 

Dear Joe, 

J send yoii lh(‘ lelt<T to Madam Calve. 

I am rather better — but of eourse far from what I expected — a great idea ot quiet 
lias come upon me — I am going to retire for good — no more work for me. If iHxsible 1 will 
n'vert to my old days of begging. 

AH blessings attend you Joe — you have been a good angel to nu‘. 

With ev(‘rlasting Iov(* 

\'ivek:maiida 


( OXMaiSATIONS OF SWAM! SIV.VNAXDA 

L)e<)<;hak, I9‘2G 


On the occasion of tiie foundalioii of 
l)iiildings on the rn^w site of the VidyapiUi 
Maliajmriish Maharaj came to Deoghar fn)m 
Belli r Matli willi many sad Inis and hraJnna- 
rfmris. Thanks to his holy j)rc.senee the days 
were passed in great rejoicings. Everybody 
felt a new si)iritual urge in the luart in 
Ills lioly company. lie was also in a very 
delightful mood in that sacred plact'. One 
day, when a large number of the sadhus and 
hrahninrliaris ('oHccted round him, a sanijasi, 
‘iske<l, ‘Maharaj, })Ieasc tell us a little about 
vnur wandering days. We feel a great ilesire 
lo hear about them.’ 

iMahapurushji smilingly replied, ‘IVhat is 
the use of listening to old talc.s ? A lot was 
done at one time ; now the Master has drag- 
S^d us into this life of activity. It is just 
necessary for the propagation of the yuga- 
dharrna, the Religion of the age, preached by 
him. That is why the Master is getting a 


little of his work done l)\ u^ even at this old 
ag<‘. IVe had thought that we would q)end 
our \\hole life in tapasya, and w»* were in 
fact doing it. RiiL the Master did imt allow 
it to happen. Look at Swamiji him>elf. In* 
passed away at such an early age dm- to 
oNCiWork. How many times did Ik* imt go to 
the Himalayas for iiiaetising taimsija : but 
sonu‘om‘ dragged him down, a^ it wen‘. from 
the lap of the Himalayas. .\fter that h<‘ 
began to tour in many places like Hajputana ; 
he had to do his work lliroiigh so many rajas 
and maharajas. In llu* course of his travels 
he came to Porbandar. Jdieie was no king 
in the State at the time, and misinaiiagement 
of all kinds prevailed. For lliat reason tin* 
Govennnent appointed Ilarishankar Uao .as 
the administrator. Ilarishankar Kao wa- a 
very learned, intelligent, ex|)<’rieueed. and 
honest person. He had Iravi'lled in nnny 
places in Europe and had gained a iair 
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knowledge of French, German, and other 
languages. lie had a very big library in his 
house, and he himself used lo study much. 
Swamiji was very much attracted by his 
library. When he exi)ressed his admiration in 
the course of conversallou, Ilarisliaiikar Rao 
became very glad and saicl, ‘‘You (‘an stay here 
and utilize the library as long as you like.** 
Thereafter Swamiji slay(‘d there For some time, 
llarishankar babu kiu'w Sanskrit well. One 
day he said to Swamiji, “Swamiji. wlu'ii I first 
rejul the shastras (scriptures), 1 thought that 
there was no truth in them ami that they 
were niendy tin* fancies of tluMi* authors who 
had written down whati'vor they liked. But 
after seeing you and talking to you, that 
notion of mine has changed : it now appears 
to me that all our religious books etc. are 
right. T have seen in the West that the 
thoughtful p(‘oplc there ar<^ especially eager 
to know about our Hindu scriptures and 
dar.sJuwa (metaphysics) . But they have not 
as yet found anybody who can rightly int<'r- 
pret these scriptures to them. Tf you go 
to th(^ West and interpret our vedic tradition 
to th(‘ni you will b(‘ doing a grc'at work.” 
Just see how His work gets started. Hearing 
that Swamiji replied. '‘It is all right f am a 
.mnyashi, what is East or Wt'sl for me ? T 
shall go if it becomes n('C(\ssarv.“ Then 
llarishankar babu said, “It is nec(\ssarv to 
learn Fremch if one is tf) mix in high socii'tics 
in the West. Learn French, T shall teach you 
Fj-mch.’* Then he learned Frencli quite well. 
T was at that time at the Alanibazar Math. 
There was no news of Swamiji for about two 
years. Nobody knew when* he was ; he had 
left us even before the mnfh was shifted to 
Alambazar. One day suddenly a long four- 
page letter reached us. We could not make 
out by any means the language in which it 
was written. Soslii Maharaj and Sarada Maha- 
ra , knew a little French. After examining it for 
a long time they dec!.* rd, “This looks like a 
letter from Naren— written in French.” We 
took the letter to Aghorenath Chalterie(^ in 


Calcutta. He was the principal of the 
Hyderabad State College and had a very good 
knowledge of Krtaieh. lie read the letter and 
explained it to us in Ilengali. That gave iis 
iutt.s about the whereabouts of Swamiji, and 
further it became knottii that he had learnl 
French 

Yc.s, I was .siiying that Swamiji wanted b. 
pass his life in medilalioii, ju/xi and /a/x/.sv/a 
etc. But the Gr(‘at Power which had de.sccnd 
cd on th(‘ earth as Ramakrishna did not pt rinit 
him to do as he willed, but employed him in 
the work of preaching I he yiKjddharma, l!i.‘ 
Religif)u of the age, for the .salvation t.f 
mankind. He was a prince of yogis, and 
could, if h(‘ wanted, have remained imim'r>t.| 
in ftamadhi, Imt the Master dragged him iiit.. 
intense activity. He has al.so engiig.d 
you all as helpm-s for tin* establishim iil nf 
His yuyiidhannd. ‘Bh’Ssed is ln‘ whom lie h.i' 
thus (‘hos(‘n.’ 

A adtiyasin : Tdydsya and .spiritual i)ra( ti« i‘> 
also an* ne(‘e.ssary. You have dmie 
niueh of tlnmi. 

Mdhdi}uni,diji : Yes. si>irilual pivudiees ; 

very iM‘ee<snry, so also is tdjHisjid. I !.;■ 
only way to keep tin* How of life dim' 
towards (iod is sjiiiilual practice. Ih/t 
.spiritual practices ami f'lpusyd ait' ir'* dl 
of tin* .same kind. That you an* 
the Loni\ work, b(‘aring .so luueli liardd'ip 
ami battling against so many mlverse euiidi 
lions — this also is a kind of Uijhisya. ^«nl 
slniuld ever kciqi this feeling awake in tin 
heart that whatever work you are d^'inu 
is ;dl His work. It is His serviec*'— nollinii: 
at all is yours. This is also a kino ot 
addhdm. H(' had mercifully luatl'* 
iiistruiuenls of His work. Your 
have In'eoiiK* bh'S.scnl thanks to it. Kh'Ca 
this for certain that His work for the 
establishment of the yuijadharma is n“l 
held up for want of a particular individual 
lie alone who is fortunate can do H'^ 
work. I have seen many p(K)j)lc endow*' I 
with giK)d qualities, but the Master due.*' 
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not accept them. Again some appear 
outwardly U) be worllilcss and good for 
nothing ; yet the Master gets so much of 
llis work done by tliem in an astonishing 
way. He who gets the oi)iK)rl unity to do 
llis work l)CConies blessed. That’s why 
Swamiji u.sed to say that He can create a 
lakh of Vivekanandas by mer<! wish. We 
should always have this, feeling in the mind 
that our lives have )>(*en ])hss('d ami ful- 
jilled by doing His work. Know it for 
eerlain lhal the workers are bound to have 
|nv(‘ and faith bv drgi(’< s by eonliiniing 
to do His work. What you an* doing is 
not in any way hss than the fttjxist/d of 
those who are. (hung >piritual i>raetiees, 
roaming about in hilb and for(^sts, and 
living by begging ahn.^ fonn lion.st' to hoii.-e. 
M/mnno niokalKuilidm jiujiuldhiimja' (For 
Mn(‘’s own salvarKU) and for tin* gr»od of 
lln‘ world) is the ijiK/adfiai'ma^ 

.1 .sdntjashi : Fridt' and t goism s<um‘liines 
a|)j)ear whih* oiu' is eiigagi-d in work. 

Midicipurusliji : Kgoism ele. eaimot ari.se so 


long as you have the conviction that yon 
arc doing Clod’s work. If the feeling is 
j)ure. there is no fear. You must keej) up 
regular praetiee of meditation and japa 
along willi work ; it helps to maintain a 
pioper balance*. Even if a little pride or 
egoism arise, they eaniiot do niiieh harm. 
He will iron tln'in all out again by pulling 
you ill api)ropriate. situations. Ami as 
r< gards this t)ri<le c»r egoi.^ni e^f wliieh you 
speak, tiny als(> who devote themselves 
lo i(ipasj/a may eonn* to have Ihe cgensli<‘ 
feeling that liny have Inrome great 
fapa.^ids (doers of inpaapd). What really 
matters is that the feeling mil'll b(? [)ure. 
It there b(‘ ‘tlnfl in tin* ehainbi r of \our 
Inart' th(‘r(‘ will be rn-ilh -r real Idptifn/ii, 
nor true work. If you woik, fu' lio tupasj/d. 
by jnaking your words lally witli \«mr 
tlionghts. egoism oi* pride can in \ er arise 
in any slate*, ^’ou should alwa\^ ii\ \nur 
gMZ(‘ on the idial. so lhal you may m vir 
forget the aim of life. 
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The most imporlaul and urgent task that 
faces us today as a peoph* is lluil of oiganiz- 
ing our eollcelive life on a ."nund basis, lu 
oilier W(»rds it is the task of building np a 
onip'd Indian nation. Hut we hesitated to 
iJH'a term coloured with such a slron- political 
<lve. And if we have used it, tlumgh r<lue- 
h^ntly, it, is beeau.se the term nation will be 
a convenient one lo start with and also 
heeaiise we shall be able* as we jiroceed to put 
|*do it the meaning that we really intend by 
'b AVhat is going to be the key concept ion 
JouTid which Indian national integration will 
bike place ? This is a basic and iinniediale 
issue. If it is not settled aright and now-, \ve 


slndl fail to achieve our aims of social and 
economic })rogre.s>s and of t h valiug ihe masse- 
lo higher levels of llmugld and feeling. We 
neeti a :all\ing point. .\ml we slunild lake 
care to .-ee that tlu’ light by wlucli we eh(»Ose to 
live will not be pul out by .-forms that may 
blow . 

Onr i)a.st has an answer to this (pie>lion, 
ainl in recent years tin' an-wer has been given 
amwv, baeki’d by that inward spiritual bnee 
nece.ssary to realize it. 'Flu* spiritual power 
we refer to will gradually wi>rk ilsilt out in 
tlu •t>ni*se of centuries in enative form- on 
all ihe i)lanes of life. Of ihi- wc tv. I iu> 
doulit. Jlut because the forces tiiat make 
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history lire impalpable and imponderable and 
are deeper and slower than things that lie on 
the surfaee of tlu' stream of life, lh(‘y do not 
make good headlines. And in our estimation 
the things that make good hisidlines are the 
things that matter most. But lime has the 
least respeet for things that make headlines 
in their day. When Christ taught and was 
crucified, the events created little impression 
among the vast masses of his contemporaries. 
But the Ca(‘sars and proconsuls who held the 
gaze of the men of I heir lime have vanished 
from })opular memory and lie buriid under the 
debris of history. Therefore, though the 
aiiswTr to our (piestion is then*, it is not 
vvi<lely availa})le. And even in cases where 
this is not so, it is far from clear. 

Instead of coming to the answtr diroelly 
and straightway it will he ])elter if we do so 
in easy transition by first looking a I tlie (pies- 
lioii in tlu‘ wider pers|)eetive of history. In 
that case' the answer, though it may ne)t 
a[)pear in llic full paneijdy e>f all historical aiiel 
logical arginne'iits, may yet eoine with a force 
sunicieiil for our purpo.se. 

The most serious (pieslieiu wliieh has 
confronted us for the last three eeiiluric.'s aiiel 
which confronts us still is llie ‘Western (in(*s- 
tioif. Aroiiiiel the turn e)r the lifte'enth anel six 
tcenlh eeiitiiries the Western naliems e)n the' 
seaboard (»f the* Atlantic }>roke out from the 
na i<)w tip of Kure)|)e anel pushed their way 
all •irennid the globe'. The West e-asl il,s net wieh' 
anel drew into it all the people's anel races e)f 
mankind. The net holds us still. Of ceiurse 
ixilitieally spt^akiug we, like a few others, have 
just .siiecee'eled in emaneipaling ourselves from 
it, but this political liberation may mean 
nothing .signiihant and may even sjx-II onr 
doom ill the long run, if we cannot liberate 
ourselves from its more invisible me'she*s. 

1 e>litically \vc no longer lie* flal on tin* groniiel. 
Wc aie on our feet • lin. And it is just 
po.ssiblc that in this hoi of freedom we may 
choose to do what we refirsed to do in our 


bondage, namly, to follow thi' West in tolo. 
Wc may make our.sclves mere replicas of thi- 
West and thus join the band of i)roletanaii 
nations of the world without a heritage* c! 
our own and conscipieiilly without a future', 
for the future lies with a people that is 
cre'alive' anel not m(‘r(‘ly mimetic. 

So far as jiolitics is coniTined tln' old da\,>, 
have genie* and with them also the old nolie)ii'^. 
In the nioelerii world the conception e)f Hit 
sovereign nalieinal .slate which until nceiil 
years came to be rcgarde'el as tin* gnate'.H 
lU'W event in histeny has be'cenne elate'ei. The 
world is ripe* for j)e)liti(*al unity, anel we biTicvi 
this will be achieveel in a not far eli.stani 
future. The facts of worhl-wide* e)pl*ralio!l^ 
of the* me)elern iiieluslrial system and ceiiisc- 
(jiieiit eee)jie)inie iiiler-de|)eiidenev e)f pettpK'^ 
are bound to I'liierge, soeun'r e)r later, in senii' 
fe»rm of \Norhl-g(>ve‘riime‘nl. In fact Hu- 
te>lalilarian elforls in the last twei worhl u;ii- 
wi're un(“e)n^eioiis alte'inpls in Ihi'^ dire’el ioii 
• in Ihc elirce'lioii. nannlv. «»!’ Iran^latiiiLi llic 
existing e eejnoniie' facts inln their cepilN aluil 
political li'i’iiis. Keoiie)mii* unitv e>l‘ llic 
demaiiels a eorrespoiidliig political fraiiie\vo:k 
Tolalllariani'-in failetl te) ae'hie've. and hull 
nate’ly .'•o. ihi^ uiieou.M-iou.'? historic aim aemr.! 
iiiii le» its e)\Mi eonee plion''. Ihil though tt>i i 
lilarian attempts have* nii''eaiTii‘el. iiiiil.\ 
IhhiihI le> come' in e)lhe'r ways inenr in etai o- 
iiaiiee* \\illi tin* M-e'ia t aim of eivilizalioii >,ul 
the' jnedbimd and as yet e»l)seiire aspiral iiMi> 
of humanity. 

The* ce»nee'j)lie>n of the .se>vere‘igii national 
staler has bere»nie‘ aiiachreniistie, but that eiors 
not nu‘an that the iialiemal iele*a has lo''l :dl 
ibree or iin-aniiig. The- neeel still ninain^ 
anel will reinain, as far as we' cjin see-, lor tin' 
peoples of the weirlel le> In' eu’gaiiize'el Ioeall\. 
though upon a new conception, befoiv liny 
can sm’ce.ssfiilly federate in a future' \\oild 
ge>V(*rnmenl . What tln'ii sheiiild lie* the* “'ii- 
ception around whie'h we are' to build up 
collective life ? If we can re'cenislriict 
collective life in accordance with the* iiile'iiliou 
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of hiij-tory aiul not in opposition to Ihc dynamic 
forces of crivilizatioii, then wn shall not only 
uchievc what we want to achieve hut also 
errate a pattern upon which others also may 
model themselves. 

Then^ are only Iw(j ways to \i'<. If 

we study the history of eivilizalions we shall 
iiiid that civili/ed societies in tin? past as. well 
.jv, in the present have attempted to integrate 
llieiiis(‘Ives round one or other of two eoneep- 
lions. These eoneei)tions an* antithetical in 
nahire and relate to tin* nalun* of man and 
IIk' meaninif of progress. One eoiuM'ption 
\i(ws progress as a -^oeial evemt meaninj; 
ihenhy an exa'i'-hroadeniiiir ‘•{ream of .scienti- 
fic knowh'd^e and (eehnieal aptitude. Aeeord- 
ii'M- to this id(‘a tin- mo.''t important thinj^ in 
iiiiinau lif(‘ is not lli«' spiritual develojuuent 
pf "Olds l)ul tin' social develojimmit of 
cciiimunit ies. Soeiely an<l not tin' individual 
ItM.onies the did. Individuals ari' recpiired 
In Immolate tln'in^^r'h'es hefore tliis civic idol. 

is of supr( me eoiiMspienee is lnt«‘lleetmd 
(1( \ ( lopmenl and tin' ‘know how' of tin- 
iii.iiuifaelure of ^ad”(’ts and articles of eoiU' 
fort. AYhei'e this eoinaption rules man 

pi'OL'r(s.si\a'ly loses diirnity ami a s(*n>e of 
iiiiicp worth, and he attains his hi<^hest i'ulfil- 
nnnt and becomes fully social by tuniiim 
into an ‘ant-like Spartan nr a bee-like coin- 
iinini"!.' It has become (‘viilent that, demo- 
‘ latic liberty cannot bi’ jircservi'd apart from 
''(‘.'ritual context. The conce()tie»n of 
!'n>”re.ss as a .social event in terms of sciciue 
:ni(| technicjue is a neufatiou of human 
l‘d‘"'onality jis a spiritual a^eiil, for a spiritual 
'k'.' nt can attain its liii;hcs| dcvi'lopmcnt oidy 
terms of spiritu.d activity ami in spiiitual 
|*'‘l•'dionship with other spiritual agents and 
realizin^^ an Ideal that lies beyond society, 
^his mundane idc'a. of progress, however, 
fdnis the basis of all secular ideolojrios which 
^ I’vatin^ an earthly paradise by sccuriiif^ 
‘^>nunand over non-human nature. Nature 
^^•d lea.son are the two gods of .such societies. 


()5 

Hut in fact real worship is paid to lust and 
money, for ph'asure is the sole aim. The 
(iraceo-Roinan civilization of the pre- and 
pusl-Chiislian centuries and the mod<Tn 
‘scientific' civilization of the We.st (with its 
replicas in Ilu.s.sia, Egypt, Turkey, Japan and 
otinr countries) offer two most impres>ive 
and brilliant instances of a secular civilization 
of this kind. The Dark Ages when a 
C'hiistian conception of society struggled to 
be born, in vain alas, forms a kiml of inter- 
regnum between the two. The barbarians 
made a trave.^ty of C hristianity and then put 
it away as an hindrance to their development. 
The niodiTii West liorn at the time of renais- 
sance is a child of Greece and Rome and has 
rcpiiiliated the Christian conception of lib*. 

The (iraeeo-R<»man civilizalion, however, 
went to ])i(d‘S. not because it lacked inlel- 
leelual ])Ower or military resonree.s, lint 
beeau.se it decayed from within. Its mistaken 
conception of human jiersonality and, eoii^e- 
(pumtly, of good life, created a sj)irilnal 
vaeimm even in (In* mid>t of a material 
|)lennm. ('ai sar imt only ruled over nmndane 
earth but claimed dominion f)ver men's "Onls. 
'rile lnii>eralor Ixeaine aI.M.> the potftifiw 
tniiA'iinH.'f Hut "})irit will not pay alleiiianee 
to matter. Xo wonder ('hrislianity aroM* to 
fill the \aeunm. It ehall(‘ng<‘d the wor>hi]) 
of the civic idol aiul humbled the soiilles*^ 
l.eviallian to du.st. 

'I'oday lii>toiy i> iv])earmg ilM.'lf licbu’e our 
eyes. Th(‘ secular West i." m'ar the })rink. 
The secular eoiici'ption of society imaiis the 
organization of a ptH^]»lc on a }>olilieal ba"is. 
Politics always turns into (Hiwcr polilit s unless 
it can be curbed l)y a conc(‘i>ti(»n that 
Iraiiseends ])olilie.". Christendom bn^ke u]> 
into national states organized f<»r tlie puiMiil 
of power and aggrandizement. Uptil now the 
West has been living n()on its inheritctl moral 
and spiritual capital, at least in <lomestie 
fields. But practice divorced from beli'f 
becomes a. im’aningle'JS gesture and eanm l 
ciuluiv. Williout faith and a spiiilual lOie 
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ceplioii of life man j^radually returns lo the 
primitive gestures dictated by glandular 
secretions. The secular ideology has again 
created a spiritual vaeiium. And unless this 
is filled with the right sort of stuff, the West 
will repeat the last eha])ler of GraiTO-Roinan 
civilization. The Weslri’n hall ol Fiii'ope 
feels dismayed by Russia as Ronn' ielt dis- 
mayed by the baibariaii. Rut Russia is no 
more barbarian than those who hale and fear 
her. And she is oidy .shooting back at the 
West the iinal ])rodiicl of its own secular 
ideology. Marxism is a Wostern conception. 
The Nazi and the I'aseist slat('s of Germany 
and Italy only worki'd nut the conceptions 
of power ])olities and of the brigand nation 
lo lh(‘ir l(»gie;d cxlremes. Rut this lime the 
fury caught the Wolern [x'oples abo instead 
of only the colonial peoples who hav(‘ been 
steadily trampled mioii by tlu' ‘denuxuacics* 
for ecntiiries out of I he >ight of the common 
man in the W<'st. ItowevtT, the most signi- 
ficant thing in th<' Fjirojaaii situation today 
is that the spiritual vaemim in the West is 
swiftly sucking in the deadly brew of com- 
munisni — a brew of which the formida is 
contained in the secular pharmacopeii r»f the 
W(‘st, but which has been compounded by 
the Russian apothecary. (V)inmiimsin is 
Vedanta tnni(‘d n]vside down and emptied of 
its .spiritual c(Jiiteut. Rut when the soul is 
desperately thirsty it will not wait, ])nt will 
a! vays try lo allay ils pangs by drinking any 
liquid, however fold llial may be. Heresy 
liirives where true fallh is absiait. We fto 
not live without beliefs, ami the choict' always 
lies belween a good lielic f and a bad bi lief. 

1'he secular eoneeplion of lib*, the wfu-sliip 
of society and sensation, is g<^»jng to jiiill down 
the struct lire of Western civilization, nnlc.ss 
it can be replaced in lime by a jnsi concept 
tion of the human per on and progn-'^s. 

Ill oppOrtilioii to . above nmeeption 
thi'i'c is the other eon, cpi ion of ||n> nailin' 
of man and of progress,, which forms the core 


of the vedii; tradition. According to this 
idea man is a spiritual agent, and progress 
means the spiritual evolution of souls, that 
is lo say, the progress of individuals. Civiliza- 
tion iloes not mean .social progrc.ss csmceivc'd 
in terms of material aehicveineiUs and ])hysi- 
eal well-being. Soeic'ty is lu'ver an end, bill 
a means. Civilization imaiis the progressioii 
of a spiiilual iflea in dejilh as well in exteii 
sioii. C'ivilizalioii is not a .state but a move 
im'ul. 'riu' siim-lolal of material aehievenn nts 
at a point of lime, which arc the consequences 
of man's inlelligenee, represents only the 
static, external, and in.significant foruiN of 
civilizalion. (’ivilizalion in ils nialerial as- 
pects rises and falls and moves in cyeh‘> uf 
birth, death, ami birth. Rut one thing niiis 
continuously and d* v(‘|oi)s througli them all. 
It i.s ih(' coiisisteui innrcli of a spiritual idea. 
I'nie ei\ ilizatioii is the result of factors lliai 
pull in diflVi‘(‘Ut uay>' om* lint tiics to l.ike 
us back lo priiuitise impnlsivi' living and tin 
other which all‘‘mpls lo lift us out of tin- 
animal plaiu* lo iiewi r and wider h‘\eK nf 
eoiiseioiisiu'ss ami b'cliiig. 

Our aiieieiii sr^ rs reganh'd social hi^toi\ 
a.-' a re||e<Mioii on a wid(‘r .''cah' ot the ‘^triiLii'i 
between good .iiid I'vil. b(.*(‘WC‘eii th(' f/cca air: 
the (i.sura, which goe.s on without r<‘spilt in 
the deep n’ce.sse.s of tiu' human soul. Havi 
not they said that tin* n'al Icurukshrtra w!i«r'‘ 
the forces of good and evil an* cvc’r loekeil 
in <leadly combat lies in cv'a'v lusirl ami tlint 
tin « ul*r I, Ni n!i\sh('t nt is null/ a symbol and a 
social refh'elicui of tin' inner? '^I'his i- th‘‘ 
true .nIoi'v of civilization, which is the oul- 
com<* of the conflict betwc’cn mans au(■e^lIal 
memories and his moral and spiritual as|)ii‘'i- 
tions. (dvilizalion is lln'H'forc coiUM'ived in 
terms of movement and of cvohilioii. hut it 
is evolution not on the plane of niath'i* or of 
life blit on the plain' (d* spirit. 

Material ;n hieveim td '• and iiitellec f im 1 
development may help or rGard progre.^:. lla'.' 
do not make it. Progr<‘«is is achieved h.\ 

mail’s conscious fight against evil that 
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lioL really lie outside, but is within him. 
l-:\ it is not overcome by the blind mandi of 
history. Man never becomes good by a 
iiMchaiiiciil movement, for history is never 
!•( (leini)live as secular ideologies assume. 
i«;\il can be overcome only by moral and 
s])irilual force. Further, evil is only an 
;ipj;:irent factor of our true personality, the 
|;i!0(T j>art of which, lik(‘ an iceberg, lies sub- 
ii»rge(i beneath tin* plane of perception. 
\1 bottom man is perfect, and progn^ss means 
Hr(miing more and more aware of this innate 
nilh. in a wen-d it is [\\v. gradual liberation 
jt consciousness frcmi the bondage of matter 
Hid of tli(‘ limited ])ersonality. It is a move- 
11. lit Ujwards a unity that is at bottom 
]>i;ilnai. 

While civilizations in the material sense 
■Hiiie and go, the simitiial idea that forms its 
ixil and dynamic principle inarehes on. It 
I'lnis in depth and (wlensinn as history 
iiifiirh il^< If. 'Phis view miisl of course ])e 
«i.';trd‘‘<l as true within tin- limits of a com- 
I'.'ii* hi>lorieal cyeh* fri)ni the kuliijiuja to 
iiif mtjja^uya. 

Iti'i’i' We slioidd make a point chair, lest 
ll'i Ir.elitional eoin’i-ptioii be mismuh’rstood. 
W<' liase reb'rred to progusdon in depth as 
‘V'll ;k in cNteiision. This may cause mis- 
'iial'i'landing. if (In- meaning is not made 
tii' ic I vplit-ip When we talk of progn'>sion 
in depth and in extension the phrase must 
nt l.ik(‘n to apply masses of men only, 
tni', aceoi'din:! to the vedie eone*j>tioii, 
‘tliieal and spiritual researches have already 
hnnhed lhe boltoni in tin* exiierienees of the 
leaeh.Ts of mankind. Revelation has 
‘■"‘in in all its fiilm'Ss to individuals, for one 
e:nin.,[ jro bi'voiul unity wlieiv all ditfereneos 
themselves. There are no more ne\v 
• talitis to discovered. There may, of 
he an analytic and intcllectnal <Icvelop. 
nn in ui ij,(. terms and accents of a 

“N' loping coiierele situation. Perfection is 
j* d n lar-off event of history. It is tran.s- 
^‘doiical, though a perfect individual can be 
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in history. Perfection is already here and 
now and has only to be known and not pro- 
duced by action. But this point cannot be 
furlluT pursued here, i’oj’ in that i \\c slial! 
run into metaphysical tides that will carry 
us away from our present issue. 

Perfection lias already been achieved 
individiiidly, but not collectively. It has not 
reached mankind as a whole. It has not even 
come even in a very small measure to the 
vast niujorily of men. So piogressiou in depth 
and extension has reb reiice to these in- 
dividuals. The spiritual realization of the 
.seers must extend gradually to all men so 
that it may ninltiply chances of individual 
progression in (hpth. This is progrc'^s in the 
collective and .social s' n.se. Social organiza* 
lion and material aehii vemeiil are necessary 
for the development of liumanily. But once 
we grasp this idea of progress it is clear that 
we .shall bend our efforts to organizing .society 
and utilizing our achievements in a way that 
will make s[)irituai progress possible for all 
the iiuanbers of a sociel\ , wherever they may 
stand. Social aim beci)me.s, therefore, the 
creation of conditions and opportunities for 
the maximum development of human dignity 
and peisoiialily. Progro.^ in the social sense 
will mean exactly thi>, namely, the dcvelop- 
iiunt in lii’plli and exlci|sioii of the spiritual 
idea among the members of a society. 

Finally, it is envisaged that the entire 
lininaiiily will, in future, come into po.sses.doii 
of this truth when all in^lilntionai devices 
wliich iiold society together now will full into 
ilc.siietude, for love alone will be the sole 
motive of luinian action. All our reactions 
will be governed by (lu‘ clear liglit of the 
snprt'ine Intt lligtuiee {oyri/a buddhi) and wo 
shall all act with an inner .'^eiise of freedom 
and poise (jnujidmddlii) whieii nothing will 
he able to disturb. Only .sucli a society, a 
commonwealth of free imlividiials realizing 
the highest potentialities of their spiritual 
nature and acting as free spiritual agents, will 
be a truly civilized society. Tlus idea forms 
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the true conteut of the phrase, satya-yuga. Kingdom of Heaven. But while civitas dci 
which is not a past idyllic state of nature as is not of this world, the satya-yuga is an aiv 
imagined by romanticists, but a future, state of a complete liislorieal cycle, 
of a perfected humanity. The idea finds an 

echo in the Christian conception of the (fo he cont'mutii) 


KALI AND SIV A 

By Akshaya Klmak Baneiuka 


India is a worshipper of .Mother Kali. 
Kali is 1 ^‘presented as eternally marching 
onward on tlie breast of Siva. In her onward 
march She leaves behind Her death and 
destruction, fear and desi)air, weakness and 
wickedness, sorrow and ih'jwession. discord 
and hostility, darkness and ignorance, with 
skilful niovemeiils of Iba* h'ft liands, ainl 
always looks for and advances towards life and 
light, hope and fearlessness, strength and 
purity, joy and peace, love and unity, truth 
and bliss, which ]l(‘r right hands point to and 
work for. 'fhough looking ahead and moving 
forward constitutes Her essential nature, .she 
never loses her foothold on the cliaiigcless 
and tranquil breast of the iiilinile eternal 
SuprcMue Si)int, Siva, that is, the transcendent 
support and inspirPr of all In r movements. 

the Hindu mind Kali rejiroents Jafe- 
Teniporal and Siva leprescuts Ja'fe-Eternal, 
a.:d Life-Temporal is the multifonn plnaio- 
meiial self-('Xj)re.'^sion of Jafe-Eti rnal. Life 
in the universe, Lib? in the spatio-temporal 
order, originates from, i-- .sustained by. and is 
always in louch with the Sn])r( Tne Spirit, Jafe 
beyond the njiiv< ise, ]j‘fe al)Ove the spatio- 
temporal ord(’r. ‘Time is tin* moving image 
of Etcniity;’ Kali is the moving iinagt* of Siva.' 
It is in and through Kali tliat Siva manifests 
th(‘ IransecMident glory of Hi.s supra -co.smic, 
.self-exi.steiit, non-dual life in countless forms 
of Jivi?.g (‘xislenocs ' the temporal eo.sniic 
order. Jn this cver-i.iOving, ever-changing 
phenomenal order, Life is conceived by the 


Hindu mind as truly real; and whalcvd- 
darkens or veils or overshadows Life, whal 
ever stands in the way of the sclf-(?\pr( ssion 
ainl self-fullilmeiit of life, whatever .s<'(‘ks to 
devour Life or turn Life into lifcle.ss iii<.ii 
mailer or expressionless dark void, the lliinlu 
mind lliinks of as illusory app‘‘arance, lhrniiH|i 
the coiKfuest and illnmiiialion of which bilV 
in the world .should progressively renli/.c ;iutl 
fnllil ils«‘If. Th(‘ Indian mind, 'enlighli iicd 
by th(' vedanlie view cd‘ .Rcalily, looks upm' 
tlie (‘osmic ord*‘r as tin* triumphant march <>l 
Life ill ami through all the illusory fore- «‘f 
death and desirnelion, whi(‘h aiipear in i*' 
way only lo be left in the background or Ir.' ■ 
formed inlo materials of its sedf reali/ali.),,. 
It never rceogni/,e> Death as the end oi Life, 
bill rather it hniks upon liife as the I)e;illi . I 
Death, the slayer of the Demon of Dc-aili ;ir.«l 
all it^ auxiliary forces. 'I'he (‘iid of bill’ 
not Death, but the perfect seir-fiiliilineiil ef 
Life, as eternally realize<l in the Sniauii'’ 
Spirit, Siva. 

Tile spiritual (uilture of India leaeho U" 
that \\i\ as living beings on ('arth, slieiilil 
always be worshippers of Mother K:ili. - 
wor.shippcr> of the great Life b"''"’’ 
I rinmplianlly mareliing onward in this lu^lulc 
order towards the IVrfecdioii of Life, hy 
overjioweriiig, piercing through and dislreV' 
ingall tlie dark forces of Death, which illuserily 
prevail in this world and stand in tin’ w.iy of 
the evolution of life. VVe arc ianghi 1” 
worship Kali even on the cremation grouiul 
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and to (hiinoiistrate thereby our faith in Life 
mid our deliniice of D(‘{ith. We arc exliorted 

I, . j)lnnt the lr(‘e of life and to erect the temple 
of Siva (eleiiiiilly prrfeel Life) on the funeral 
|,yr(‘ of tli(' dead. We are instructed to put 
Miirscdves in touch with this indestruelible 

J. ife-Power, whenever w(‘ lind ourselves 
^■lU‘ir(•!('d by the forces of Death, such as 
( |)ideiiiic diseases, countrywide! famines, foreign 
invasions, internal feuds, geiK'ral depressions, 
l,i\vildering polilieal, social, and economic 
pidbleius, and so on. We are taught to f<‘el 
rMeoiirag(‘d wilh iIk' idea that w(! are living 
fliildreii of lilt' cosmic Life-Power and fhat 
v\c must n(‘ver submit fo the forces of Deafli. 

The living culture of India is based on the 
i'lilh lliat Lif(‘ is more real tlian Death, that 
l.ife must never su)>niil lo and can never bf‘ 
crushed by tin* apj)arenlly powerful forces of 
Dcadi. It is this failh which has given 
iiiimorlalily to tlu! culture of India. Whatever 
elij(el.> of exi)erieneo appear in time and 
disnipear in time are lo the Indian mind 
rcliilively nnsubslanlial, and allaeinnent to 
Hicli t»l)jeels virinally means courting dealh. 
Tli(‘ liiiinan lif(\ which lias, in the eo.smie 
ill ‘^ign, allained the prerogalive of eonseiously 
mill vnlimlarily directing its activities, should 
iM'l (ji libcralely slick to such ]ienshabh‘ objc'cls 
er make even tin* most splendid among them 
llie objicts of its ambilioii and tin* ends of it- 
‘ iiilcavoiirs. Life is its own end. It has to 
l"iT('ct its(‘]f in and through its activities in 
Ml is world. 

I'"or its own sclf-perfoctioii, tin* hninan life 
h;is fi) eullivalc Knowledge, it has to cultivate 
Jk)\vir. it has to cultivate Txive, it has to 
(‘ulll\ai<* Purity and Goodness, it has to 
^•nllivale Beauty and Ifarmony, it has to 
‘‘ullivale Peace and Unity, it has to cultivate 
lln* coii.seiousucss of the essential Identity of 
‘'^1 hfe (in whatever diverse forms it may be 
^Miibedied) , it has to cultivate the conscious- 
ni'>s of |||(. innor identity of the individual life 
the cosmic Life. For the cultivation of 
Ihcse virtues, the human life has to manifest 


its intellectual and creative powers iu the 
suitable organization of the family, society. 
communiLy, State, etc. and in the invention of 
various instruments and contrivances for lh<* 
cllicienl development of liuinan life In and 
Ihn ugh these organizations. These organiza- 
ticjiis imi,-L never be regarded as ends in them- 
selves. Societies, communities, nations, all 
lhc'!e. however powerful and magnificent for 
tlu! lime being, an* ])erishable tilings, creation- 
of the Imniaii Intelleet, and cannot l>e worthy 
o))ject« of exclusive worship lo the human 
llf«‘, wliich lias gr)t a taste of its own instrln.-i(! 
glories. They are good in so far as they 
fnrni>h tlic hnmau life with various facilities 
for its s«‘lf-(l('V(‘lopmcnt, .-elf-n ali/ation, self- 
peiTeelion. Ibit when they them-elves be come 
libjei ts of worship and make tin- worshippers 
forg(‘l llu* I rue ideal of Life, they are converted 
into 4](‘mons or forces of Death. 

When nations, cornmnnitiis. soi-ietics 
t»‘aeh men lo hate and fear ilieir fellow-inen, 
wlien tliey demand fal-ehood, hypocrisy, 
narrownos. bigotrv. censorionsness, vidietive- 
ne-s, viohuua*. eru(*lly. etc. from their members, 
when they widen [lie conseionsiu'ss of dif- 
feri lice and create a seiisc of luK-tility between 
individuals and individuals, comninnities and 
eoinmnnili('«. nalions and nation^, they become 
t(*nible sataiiii* forces for goadiiiu human life 
gradually into tin* jaws of Death, d’he self- 
eon^cions and self determining liife in man 
mn-t judge them by rebrence to tin* nllimate 
standard of value, viz. their eondm iven(*ss to 
tin* devi'lopmenl, expansion. In anliflealion. 
uniiieation. perfection, and 'nelf-rtali/ation of 
la’fe. .\11 human m-gaiiization- and in-litu- 
tions are to be ngarded ns truly -i rviiui the 
purposes for which lln'v arc enated, wlun they 
help in tin* regiilalion (»f the life of eru'h 
individual and each section of the human 
race in such a way that tin* lib* of each may 
realize its unit\ wilh the colleetlvi* life of man 
kind, (hat peace, harmony, unity, kwe. and 
fricmlship may reign everywhere in the human 
world, and that the life ns embodied in eveiy 
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individual and ovory s^otion may be ennobled, 
beaulified, spiiilualizcd, and eonseiously put 
in tune with the Supreme Life of the universe. 
Every individual, every nation, eveiy 
community inust make use of all tlieir fortunes, 
all their powers and achievements, for becom- 
ing self-conscious and fn'r partiei|)at<)rs in the 
onward march of llu' Life-Power of tlie cosmic 
order with the Supreme Spirit in vi(‘W. 'Fhis 
is what the worship of jMolher Kali truly 
signifies. 

India in her outer life pas<e(l Ihroui^h many 
cycles of light and darkness, peace and 
disorder, growth and decline, prosperity and 
adversity, freedom and bondage, hope and 
despond(‘ney. Off and on she sufF('red terribly 
from foreign inroads and internal revolutions, 
from natural eatastro])hes and liuman atroci- 
ties, from racial animosities, p«)Iitieal feuds, 
economic hostilities and social rivalries. In 
the long journey of her lif(‘ she witnessed on 
many oc'casions the awful prevalence of the 
forces of D('ath. But in her inner national 
consciousness India iK'ver lost faith in Ikt 
K ali and Siva. — n(*ver lost faith in the eventual 
triumph of Life ov(U’ Death, — never lost faith 
in the Spiritual Basis on which the cosmic 
order stands and the Spiritual Ideal towards 
which the cosmic order is moving. Fndia has 
always in her heart of hearts believed that 
Death is nothing but a phenomenal shadow of 
Life, and that this sliadow can and ])erhaps 
me t ljur.'jne Life until and unless Life is 
perfectly illumined by the light of its own 
innermost nature, i.o. until and unless it 
realizes its identity wifli Siva, the Supreme 
Spirit, the eternal conqueror of Death 
(Mr i f 1/117) jaj/fi) . She has, tln’refore, nev<‘r 
been frightened at the sight of the temporary, 
apparent predonu’nanee of the .shadow over the 
Reality. She has never been either di.s- 
heartr iied or tempted by the arrogant splen- 
dours of th(‘ forces of Death, now and then 
brandidling tbeir mult’ coloured banners in 
this or that part of the \ iiman world. 

The Indian culture has accordingly never 


accepted the finite and transitory materialistic 
ideals of life and has never recognized tin* 
superiority of those elas.ses or those nalioim 
which, pursuing those materialistic idcab. 
sought to demonstrate their superiority by force 
of arms or by the .show of the outward grandt nr 
of their worldly aclii(‘vements. The saints and 
.sages of India have, in all ages, taught I hr 
people to measure llu^ values of I lie ])Owrrs, 
fortunes, and worldly siilendours achieved liy 
individuals or clas.ses or nations, by testing 
how far tlu'y contribute to the lefinemeiil 
and eimohlemeiit and eiilightcmnient of (Ik* 
lives of those who achieve them and those n])i)!i 
whom th(‘y ('xereiso their inniieriec, how fav 
they materially help in the (‘.stblislinn nl ot’ 
peace, harmony, unity, and cordial rcdatioii^liip 
in the human society, how far I Ikt ar(‘ eon- 
dueiv(’ to the awakenment of llu* eonseioiivncss 
of Siva in eviny individual ainl in (’V(‘ry S(‘eli(»n 
of mankind. The read ])rogress of individiia! 
and eolh'ctive lib* i> to ]>e m(‘a^urrd, not hv 
r(‘f(Ten(‘e to tenijiorary mnt('rlalis| ie sueec'-'-C'. 
but l)y ref(’r(‘?i(*(‘ to its moral and spirit inl 
altainiiK'nls, which lead life onward and 
onward towards llu* jirogres'^ive n'.'dizalion i-f 
the perfection whiidi rcTuains hidden in - . 
This is according to the Indian ])oint of vi< \ 
what eonstitut<’s true civilization. 

The progressiv(‘ militarization an; 
lueelianization of the human powers and 
I'c'.souree’s, tin* growing rivalry and li''-li*'i\ 
amongst nations and eominunites, the employ- 
ment of the knowledge of the scientists and 
the wisek)!!! of th(‘ philosoplnrs in tin* iin ii 
tioii of newer and ne wer eleslriielive we aiioii" 
and newer and ne‘weT ways e)f orgaidziiig dm 
people in the ])ath of hatred aiiel inalie*(‘, and 
violence and d(‘ath, can by no nieai''^ h* 
aeeepled by sane human minels as true sign" 
of ch'ifization. As the' human nature l)<*ee)iii(‘" 
more and meU’e civilized, and the humin 
instil utions and eirganizations grow wiih dif’ 
ideal of true civilization in vie*w, the bnil 'l 
or milit^iry elememts of the human natiO' 
must gradually disappear, the forces of de'adi 
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iiuiht gnulually yield to the forces of Life ; 
jx-aee, harmony, unity, beauty, love, and 
o(KKlness must prominently reign in the inner 
eliaraetcr and outer conduct of men in their 
private as. well as public life, Siva should be 
reflected on the modes of the operatiuiis of all 
(Ugani/al ioirs and instituS ion«^. Individual or 
e»)Ij(etivi‘ life, in which these essential 
t haraclerislies of truly civilized life are absent, 
must l)e condemned as uncivilized. 

The juaterialislie ideals of life do not tend 
lo make men lirogressively civil. With such 
ideals civility })ec()me.s only a matter of 
piudeiiee and has to be practised only in outi r 
conduct within na;row sjdjcres of human 
Ilia! ions for the sake of the material advan- 
l.igi s it gives, (’ivilily or rcliiiemcnl of life 
for its own sake ileniands higher moral and 
-[miliial i(h'als, to which materialistic self- 
iiiten.^is have to be .Nubordinated and sieritie- 
ul. Willi tlu' j)rogre.ssiN(‘ civilization <d‘ 
liiiinau life, the forces of love and iioii-violciice, 
of I ruth and gootlni’.ss, of pcac(‘ and harmony, 
of beauty and gcnlieinss, of sympathy and 
U llow'-feeliiig, >liould l)ee<)nie iiion; ])owerful 
iiml iiredoiniiiaiil among all sedioii^ of the 
liiiijiaii race, and I lie birei's of hatred and 
\i«'l(iie(*, of falseliood and vice, of eontiiel 
•iiul dis(»nh r. of wildms,'. and arrogance, of 
:i!-alhy and antipathy — wliieli are all ferees 
itl‘ Dealli .shouhi bow d»)wii to those fortes 
‘»f fafe, hide ihcir own facc.s in .shame, and 
v.iiii.sh. This is what the tnn' onward march 
‘if Life demands, this is what tin* wt>rship of 
the Divine Mt)ther Kali demands. This i> 
the idi'al, which i.s immanent in Indian culture 
-nul eivilizalinii, and which has been regulating 
Its eonr.st‘ through many ups and downs for 
lhoii>ands of years. 

The Indian peojile. Iia\ii'g tinaiuipalrtl 
Iheiiiselves from foreign domination, have 
J’egained tin* opportunity to pursue conschnisly, 
‘lelilu'rately, and energetically the ideal of 
hife immanent le. the immortal soul t)f India 
to present it gloriously before all the 


slniggliiig nations of the world. It will be 
the mission of India lo show the path of 
iiiimortal life to those modern nations which, 
infatuated by the ai)pareiiL si>lendours of their 
teriip‘orary materialistic achievement.^, are 
uneoiiseiously, but .surely, advancing in the 
patli cif death. While practical neee.^-it.y 
eoiiiiiels India to aceoiiimodale her.M-lf 
prudently in the association of the war- 
minded, death-worshipping powerfnl natunis, 
by which she is eneiieh.d, she mn.>l never 
forget that the Prc'slding l)eil\ «jf her national 
exisleiiee is Kali, eternaiiy march iiig onward 
with H(T feel planted fiimly on the lii’east of 
Siva. Her pulilio and tet)nomics, her internal 
and exti'i’iial })uiieie^, lier iiitlu^iial and 
eommiTeial enterprise.'', her social and 
ediieaiional organization^ — all tlie.x* ought to 
be .shaped in ecinsonaiiei' witli this ideal. She 
has to dev(‘Iop all tlie aspects of her national 
life and lo march forward along with the oilier 
Jiations of lh(‘ present world, but with the 
ultimate object of realizing Siva in and through 
all h'-r .M'lf-e\pr(‘>sioii.s and ^I'll’-a^^ertion- in the 
materia] world. In our private as well a^ pub- 
lic life, in our donie&lie, communal, national, 
and iiUeniational relations, in all our dcnling> 
with the feivc.s and idienonieiia of the world, 
we iiiu.''t man’ll buward from death to 
immortality, from boinlage to liberty, from 
falsehood to truth, fnim disharmony arnl 
hostility to harmony and piaee, from halreil 
ami violence lo love and iinii-violeiice, from 
fear and di’pre.''sioii to fearle.s''l!e^s ami courage, 
from iii!]surity ami e<.iiij])lion lo purity and 
goodnes.N. from atlai hiueni lo tinile tran>iloiy 
mundane fortunes to de\otion lo llir iiilinile 
eternal s['irilual perfect ion of life. We >hould 
eoii.H'ioiisly [>artieipale in the eternal, well- 
ordered rniward inareh i>f the eosiiiie Life- 
Power for giving diver.^itied ami hariiionizeil 
expres.sion lo tlie Iran.seemieiit, beautiful 
eharaeler of (ho uoii-thial Supn'ine Sj)irif. and 
in and through such participation realize the 
Supreme Spirit within ourselvo. 
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The question of the national language 
for India has given rise to a vast amount of 
acute controversy in the country. The 
selection of the national language cannot be 
done in a hurry, but should be based on an 
unprejudiced and mature consideration of 
several factors. We shall consider here dis- 
passionately the claims of the different 
languages which have been put forward in 
this connection. 

In India there are two groups of languages : 
(1) The Indo-Aryan and (?) The Dravidian. 
The first group consists of Hindi (including 
its different varieties to which Hindustani 
and Urdu are akin) , Bengali, Assamese, Oriya, 
Gujarati, Marathi, Punjabi, Kashmiri, Sindhi, 
and Pashto. These have evolved from 
Sanskrit by stages, and though they have 
developed particular literary styles and their 
peculiarities as regional languages, in struc- 
ture and vocabulary they retain their deriva- 
tive character from Sanskrit. Tht^ socmd 
group, consisting of Tamil, Tclugu, Kannada, 
and Malayalam languages confined to South 
India, are structurally different, but they too 
have developed by drawing upon Sanskrit 
freely, so much so that at present they contain 
nearly 50% to 75% Sanskrit words. 

In addition to this Sanskrit origin of, and 
influence upon, the Indian languages, Persian, 
which became in the middle Jiges the court 
language of the Muslim rulers in large? parts 
of this country, came in later times to influence 
to a certain extent the North Indian vema- 
culars. This influence has been especially 
confined to words relating to law, administra- 
tion, and accounts, but has not changed the 
structure of the languages at all. Again, 
the spoken languages of the masses (*ven in 
these areas have not been so much influenced 
as the written. As a c ‘nsequence of this the 
original Hindi language has branched off in 


two different styles, namely, the Hindustani, 
which is greatly influenced by Persian, and 
Hindi which is not. But tlie literary form 
of Hindustani, with Persian script (Urdu), 
became progressively Persianized and lost 
touch with the masses. In recent times this 
has been deliberately done. The literary 
Hindi with Nagari script has lately become 
progressively Sanskritic, and for this reason 
it has lost close touch with the masses, but 
not to the same extent as Urdu, for the three 
following reasons : (1) Sanskrit is a living 

cultural language and though not spoken is 
used in all religious observauecs of the 
Hindus; (?) it is derived from Sanskrit 
and from the very early times has been draw- 
ing upon it in common with the other 
provincial languages ; and (3) most of the 
literature in Hindi is religious. Of course 
every literary language is removed from the 
uneducated masses. Therefore that alone is 
no reason for disqualifying a language from 
being a national language, for it is not men ly 
for ordinary spct'ch that we us(? it but for 
various other purposes. 

The claim of a particular language to be 
selected as the national language must depend 
uiKin the following factors : (1) The number 
of persons who speak it ; (?) its jxipularity ; 
(3) its capacity to meet the growing needs 
of India in the literary, scientific, and eulliiral 
fields ; and (4) iLs ability to be easily filled 
into the pattern of the various proviin?ial 
languages. In the light of the above wc shall 
examine the claims of Urdu, &inskrit, Hindii' 
stani, and Hindi, respectively, to occupy the 
status of the national language of India. 

1. Urdu 

It is recognized on all hands that literary 
Urdu though it is well-developed, cannot b(‘ 
the national language ‘as it leans on foreign 
elements’ (Harijan, ?8-ll-48 To The Members 
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of The Constiiumt Assembly). Though 
structurally same as Hindi, its vocabulary is 
Pcrsianized and Arabicizcd, and it is spoken 
and understood by very few people. It is 
pre-eminently a language used by the Muslim 
writers. ‘There will be at the highest four 
ciores of Muslims in India or about 12 per 
cent. Of them not more than a few lakhs 
speak high Urdu ; not more than 1 p^T cent. 
;it the highest. No doubt Urdu was claimed 
as their mother tongue by Muslims all over 
tlic country, even though most of them could 
not talk even the most indifferent bazaar 
Hindustani. ... In fact, the bulk of Muslims 
in any province .speak the same language 
which the Hindus of the province speak. 
Whoever heard till of late that the Bengali or 
(jiijarati Muslims did not know Bengali or 
Gujarati ?' (K. M. Munshi — ‘Our National 
Language" in Social Welfare, 20-12-47) . 

Of course this docs not preclude Urdu 
from being encouraged and developed as one 
of the languages in India. 

2. Sanskrit 

Though the chance of selection of Siinskrit 
as the national language is remote, yet, since 
many influential and learned .scholars have 
advanced its claim in tliis regard, we shall 
briefly examine tin* subject here. 

It has already been observed that all the 
Indian languages arc either derived from 
Sanskrit or the,v have been and are 
h(‘ing highly influenced by it. It is a matter 
of common knowledge that Sanskrit is a very 
nld language and has been moulded almost 
lo perfection over several thousands of years, 
‘^nd that Sanskrit literature has grown to 
mimense proportions covering numerous 
branches of human knowledge. Before the 
‘^^Ivont of English, it was the all-India eul- 
biral language enabling people from all over 
l*^dia to come together and exchange their 
Iboughts and ideas in a common medium. 
All the important works were written in that 


language, and some of them remain un^^qualled 
in any literature of the world. There are 
numerous works of poetry, prose, drama, 
grammar, prosody, phonetics, various types 
of arts— music, painting, dancing, architecture 
and sculpture, mining, metallurgy, physics, 
chemistry, mathematics (including algebra, 
geometry, and trigonometry) , astronomy, 
medicine and surgery, politics and economics, 
science of war. administration, law, ethics, 
and, over and above all, a monumental 
literature on religion and philosophy, besides 
many other subjects too numerous to mention. 
In short it embodies the culture of India all 
through her history from most ancient times. 
It can easily be imagint'd what an immense 
and rich vocabulary this language contains. 
Another great advantage of Sanskrit is that 
it has a flexible system of roots from which 
any number of word.s can easily bi‘ coined by 
adding prefixes and suffixes to yield different 
meanings with different shades to .suit various 
needs. 

And though Sanskrit has ceased to be a 
spoken language, it is in no sense a dead 
language as it is used every day in all Hindu 
religious observances and also on other 
occasions. Even now there arc many people 
who can fluently speak in San>krit, while 
books and magazines continue to be ])roduced 
in it {;i}id€ reviews in the Sunday Ilinduy 
^ladra.s) not infrequently. On various cere- 
monial and public occasions Sanskrit poems 
and hymns are still (’omposed and sung, and 
addre.s.«es presented. It enshrines and repre- 
sents the living culture of India, and the 
language is being studied morc and more, 
and deeply, by both Indian and Western 
scholars as well as by learned men in other 
parts of the world. In many of the European 
and other foreign countries chairs have bc'cn 
credited for Sanskrit. Even the ‘Afghanistan 
Government has replaced Persian by theii' 
native Pashto as the State language, and for 
levoloping Pashto has made Sanskrit a com- 
pulsory language in the Arts Faculty of Kabul 
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University {vide Letter to P>litor, the Uindu- 
stOifi Times, 20-11-48 ) } 

Sanskrit still occupies a position of great 
importance among the languages of the world. 
It has close affinity with many European 
languages, which is the reason for tlu^ use of 
the term Indo-European languages. Sir 
William Jones observed as long ago as 1784 ; 
‘The Sanskril language, whatever be its 
antiquity, is of a wi)nderful slriicture ; more 
perfect than the Greek, more copious than 
the Latin and more ex<iuisitely refined than 
either : yet bearing to both of them a stronger 
affinity, both in the roots of verbs, and in the 
forms of grammar, than could possibly have 
been ])roduced by accident ; so strong indeed, 
that no philologer could examine them all 
without believing them to have sprung from 
sovie coinwon source which perhaps no longer 
exists . . . ' (Quoted by Javvaharlal Nehru in 
The Discover)/ of India, p. 182). Such 
being the case, technical t(*rras drawn from 
Sanskrit will be akin to those derived from 
Greek and Latin, from which the Eurojw'an 
languages are constantly drawing for the 
develojiing needs of seii’iice. Even the 
Persian language behnigs to the Indo- 
European group and, in its older hums, has 
great resemblance to Sanskrit. 

Apait from this, Indian culture spread in 
th(‘ past in various countries of Asia with the 
result that Sanskrit innuenced the local 
language's — to a coiisidi’rable extent, in many 
cases. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru has brought out 
many other points in The Discovery of India. 
While we can only qiiolc* briefly from it we 

^ Sanlsr Ghulam Moliamiiied Khan, Charqr 
d’Affalrr.f f<jr lii Delhi, in a to Mr. 

Gliajisliyani Sin^^Ii Gupta, of ihr Guifral 

PVoviiicrs A.si><.‘nibly. wtio iiicwlc an iiKjuiry in tfiis 
eonneetJon, says: ‘Ptirsian and Paslilo are <lire<-t des- 
cendants of Sanskrit and sllll rnaintair. a lan?e vocabu- 
lary drrived from Sanskrit The Idea of the inlroduc:- 
lion of Faiiskrll. rs a ro putsor.v subject in the 
TTniversily w to make Piishio u more scientific language 
and to develop it to a Ijetler standaird.’ 


would recommend the readers to go through 
it fully {The Vitality and Persistence of 
^an^krit) : 

‘A language is something infinitely greater 
than grammar and philology. It is the 
poetic testament of the genius of a race and 
a culture, and the living embodiment of the 
thoughts and fancies that have moulded tlumi.’ 
(A national language should reflect these.) 
‘Sanskrit, like other classical languages , is 
full of words which have not only poetic 
beauty but a deep significance, a host of asso- 
ciated ideas, which cannot be translated Into 
a language foreign in spirit and outlook.’ 
‘Our modern languages in India are children 
of Sanskrit and to it owe most of their vo(‘a- 
biilary and their forms of cxi)rcssion. IMaiiy 
rich and significant words in Sanskrit poetry 
and philosophy, untranslatable in foreign 
languages, are still living parts of our popular 
languages. And Sanskrit itself, though long 
dead as a language of the people, has still an 
a ston ish in g v i t al i t y . ’ 

‘For how long Sanskrit has be(‘n a dead 
languag(\ in the sense of not being popularly 
s|H)ken, I do not know. Even in tlu' days nf 
Kalida.sa it was not the pi'Ople’s language, 
though it was ihc language of educ.ited ])e()|)I( 
Ihroughout India. So it eonlimicd for ceiilii- 
ries and even .spread to the Indian colonies in 
Soulh-East Asia and (\*ntral Asia. There 
are records of regular San.skrit recitations, 
ami j)o.«sibIy plays also, in Cambodia in I lie 
s(*venlh century .\.C\ Sanskril is still used 
for .some ceremonial purpo.ses in Thailand 
(Siam). In India the vitality of Sanskrit 
has been amazing. When the Afghan rulers 
had established themselves on the throne of 
Delhi, about the beginning of the l,hirt<a‘ntli 
cenhiry, Persian became the court language 
over the greater part of India and, gradually 
many educated ])eople look to it in prefcTcncc 
to Sanskrit. The j^pular languages also grew 
and d(‘velopcd literary forms. Yet in spih' 
of all this Sanskrit continued, though il 
declined in quality. Speaking at the Oriental 
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Conference held in 1937 at Trivandrum, over 
which he presided, Dr. F. W. Thomas point- 
ed out what a great unifying force Sanskrit 
has been in India and how widespread its use 
still was. He actually suggested that a 
simple form of Sanski'it, a kind of Basic 
Sanskrit, should be encouraged as a common 
all-Jndia language today ! He quoted, agreeing 
with him, what Max Muller had said previous- 
ly : “Such is the marvellous continuity 
between the past and the present in India, 
iluit in spite of repeated social convulsions, 
religious reforms, and foreign invasions, 
Sanskrit may be said to be still the only 
language spoken over the whole extent of 

Lliat vast country Even at the present 

moment, after a century of English rule and 
Eiiglish teaching, I believe that Sanskrit is 
more widely understood in India than Latin 
was in Euiope at the time of Dante.** 

‘1 have no idea of the number of people 
who understood Latin in the Europe of 
Dante’s time ; nor do 1 know how many 
understand Sanskrit in India today. But the 
luiinber of these latter is still large, especially 
in the South. Simple spoken Sanskrit is not 
\ery diflicult to follow for those who know 
will any of the present-day Indo-Aryaii 
l.inguagcs— Hindi, Bengali, Marathi, Gujaiati, 
l ie. Even present-day Urdu, itself wholly an 
iiulo-Aiyan laiijguage, probably contains 80% 
(?) words derived from Sanskrit. It is often 
dillicult to say whether a word has come 
ii’mu Persian or Sanskrit, as the root words in 
i>otli of these languages are alike. Curiously 
I iiough the Dravidiaii languages of the South, 
llimigh entirely dilferent in origin, have 
hoi rowed and adopted such masses of words 
hoin Sanskrit that nearly half their vocabulary 
is very ucariy allied to Sanskrit. 

Books in Sanskrit on a vaiiety of subjects, 
ineluding dramatic works, continued to be 
^' J'itlen throughout the medieval period and 
‘’ght up to modern times. Indeed such books 
^|iil appear from time to time, and so do 
^i^nskrit magazineis. The standard is not 


high and they do not add anything of value 
to Sanskrit literature. But the buri)risiiig 
thing is that this hold of Sairskrit should 
continue in this way throughout this long 
period. Sometimes public gatherings are 
still addressed in Sanskrit, though naturally 
the audiences are more or less select. 

It is interesting to note that in modern 
Thailand when the need arose for new teclini- 
cal, scicntilie and governmental Lernis, many 
of these were adapted iroiii Sanskrit. 

‘The language of Ceylon is Singhalese. 
This is also an Indo-Aryaii language derived 
directly from Sanskrit. . . . Sanskrit, it is 
now well reeognized, is allied to the European, 
classical and modem languages. Even the 
Slavonic languages have many common forms 
and roots with Sanskrit. The nearest 
approach to Sanskrit in Europe is made by the 
Lithuanian language.’ 

Sanskrit is a unifying factor not only of 
the languages of India but also as betw’cen 
the North and the South. It maintains the 
cultural continuity and homogeneity of India 
and provides a strong link among the various 
provinces in respect of ideas and a common 
moral and spiiitual outlook. 

We may also note in this connection what 
Swami Vivekanauda said in regard to Sanskrit, 
lie declared that in India Sanskrit and pres- 
tige go together. It imparts culture — not 
mere knowledge — which alone provide.s — and 
has provided as history shows — an enduring 
basis of unity for the different peoples 
of India. He held the neglect of Sanskrit 
by the masses, or its denial to them, 
to be one of the important causes of their 
degradation. He, therefore, insisted tlial 
Sanskrit learning must be acquired by the 
masses so that they may share the eomnion 
heritage of Indian culture. He emphasized 
that the stmly of Sanskrit is the cliief means 
to level up the culture of the masses to that 
of the upper classes. 

These considerations certainly make a 
strong case for Sanskrit to be adopted as the 
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national language of India. If one-fourth 
of the propaganda that is being made in 
favour of Hindi or Hindustani is devoted to 
Sanskrit, it will not be surprising if the country 
votes Sanskrit for this place of honour. But 
its only and chief drawback seems to be that 
it is not a spoken language, and, therefore, 
we have to fall back upon Hindi or Hindu- 
stani. But it is clear that the above argu- 
ments in favour of Sanskrit should be taken 
account of in the selection of a national, 
language, for they point out the necessity of 
keeping the selected national language of 
India as close to Sanskrit as possible. The 
national language should be in the closest 
hannony with the provincial languages so 
that the greatest common measure can be 
achieved between the interprovincial languages 
on the one hand and between the provincial 
languages and the national language on the 
other. It goes without saying that this will 
mitigate the evil of provincialism, which rests 
mainly upon a linguistic basis. 

3. Hindi or Hindustani ? 

The field is now left only for Hindi ami 
Hindustani. As wc have already obM ived 
the literature in Hindi-Hindustani takes 
either the fonu of Persian ized Urdu or 
Sanskritized Hindi. Hence there is not con- 
siderable literature in Hindustani, and when- 
ever people want to express idea.s beyond the 
ordinary subjects of talk they have neccss<‘irily 
to take recourse to Persian or Sanskrit. 
Between s|)oken Hindi and Hindustani, Hindi 
is understood by a larger number of people 
(and the proportion has leaped up after the 
partition), for ail the Indian languages, as 
wc have pointed out before, arc highly 
Sanskritic, and for this reason Hindi is more 
popular than Hindustani. Hindi has already 
been making attempts to express modern 
ideas, for the last 4C years, with the help of 
Sanskrit vocabulary, wit* considerable succe.ss. 

Another point of impo tance is to be noted. 
Even granting that spoken Hindi and Hindu- 


stani are not much different, as it is claimed 
by some, any one of them can form only the 
basis of the national language, as they are still 
undeveloped for scientific, philosophic, and 
cultural purposes. The question arises, What 
language are they going to draw upon for 
their development and to meet the needs of 
the country ? When wc consider that there 
are already dfcvelopcd provinjcial languages 
derived from Sanskrit, or highly influenced by 
it, that they arc drawing upon Sanskrit for 
their further development, and that they will 
be the medium of instruction and administra- 
tion in the areas and provinces they are 
spoken, it is natural that it will be primarily 
from Sanskrit that the words will be drawn 
for various technical and other purposes, for 
Sanskrit is the common mother or foster- 
mother to all of them. The West Bengal 
(government has already done so. The 
Bengal Government Home (Political) Depart- 
ment has issued a pamphlet containing the 
first in.stalment of Terminology to be used in 
ihe Public Services. In the course of tin* 
introduction to the pamphlet the compilers 
point out that they cannot but d(‘pend upon 
and draw frc^ni Sanskrit, and support their 
contention with cogent rea.sons. So, whether 
we adopt Hindi or Hindustani, it is certainly 
going to be Sanskritized — the time pmeess ainl 
sociological and oth(*r facjtors will certainly 
render it so. Then why fight shy of adopting 
Hindi straight away ns the basis? It satisfies 
all these conditions, and it has alreaily m 
lead, and has been adopted as the provincial 
language even in the U.P, where Hindustani 
has the .strongest hold and the largest follow- 
ing. Certainly this national language should 
adopt appropriate* words freely, when iicets- 
.sary, from other .sources too, just as thi‘ 
English language has done and gi-own. Persian 
and other foreign words which have already 
come into currency among the nia.sscs and 
in administration all over India need not hr 
discarded illogically, or changed or dispensed 
with save for practical reasons. The adop- 
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tion of Hindustani will be only in name and 
will only succx'cd in confusing issues. What 
exactly is Hindustani is difficult to know; 
and it would appear that a lot of useless 
controversy might have been avoided if we 
knew the precise? meaning of terms. If the 
national language sedexted can satisfy the 
several |xjints raised here, it will matter 
little whether the basic language is called 
Hindi or Hindustani. It may as well be 
called Bharati which is being suggested as an 
alternative name for Hindi, and this will have 
a great j)sychoIogical value also, as toning 
down violent provincial reactions to Hindi. 


4. The Script 

Allied to the qestion of the national 
language is the question of its script. If, as 
has been pointed out, the national language 
is inevitably going to take a Sanskritie turn, 
the most suited script for this is the Xagari 
only. The adoption of Persian script as a 
secondary one (as the Ilarijan of 28-11-4S 
suggests) is both unnec'essary and unsuited. 
All the provincial languages are using their 
(uvii .scripts, among which the Pci.sian script 
finds no place (except for Urdu in case of 
minorities in certain areas using Urdu) . II.P. 
has adapted Hindi with Xagari script as the 
provincial language, and Ea.st Punjab has 
.ds(» discarded the Persian script. The Muslims 
(for whom the Persian script is meant) in 
I (\P., Bihar, Bengal, Saurashtra, Raja- 
sthan, the East Punjab, and Maharashtra, 
will be learning the Nagari .script, or scripts 
that arc very near to it. Then what is the 
ne cessity for a secondary script at the centn' 
for the national language ? It is (mile 
useless and will be against all reason. 

Apart from this, the Persian script is 
onsuii(*d to represent Sanskrit or any other 
bido-Aryan (e.voept Persian and its dependent 
llulu) or Indo-European languages. Those 
'vho know Sindhi and Punjabi realize 
low Sanskrit and English words are murdered 
to the adoption of that script. It is to be 


noted that in Turkey the Roman script wa.s 
adopted in place of the age-old Arabic script 
(and Arabic words were removed to purify 
the Turkish language), and in the Indian 
Army Roman script was adopted for Urdu. 
And yet Nagari is more perfect than the 
Roman .script as regards .sound and arrange- 
ment of the alphabet. With slight varia- 
tions of accents and shades of sounds it can 
repre.sent, even in its pre.seut form, all the 
languages of the world. Add to this the 
difficulty of Persian script for printing, tele- 
printing. and typing. Based as it is on a 
diffeicnt principle, for telegraphic and other 
communications, where symbols arc to be 
used for alphabets, the two systems cannot 
be used except with the greatest disadvantage. 
'I'he law-court proceedings and judgmcnlsi, 
iiilcr-provincial communications and govern- 
mental imblications, university and other all- 
India institutions’ publications, books of all- 
Tiulia importance and other material which 
ar(‘ to b(‘ published in the national language — 
will all th(*.sc be published in both the .scripts ? 
It is all only an imiw.ssible and fanciful proposi- 
tion. There will certainly be numerous other 
difficulties, not yet visualized, which may 
crop up during the course of such an attempt. 
It is uni)reccdcnt(xl for any country to adopt 
two .scripts for a national language, and it is 
all the more difficult for a country of India’s 
size and population. Its adoption will entail 
an unmxa'ssary wastage of time, labour, money, 
and material, which can be saved by a few 
lakhs of people Irani in g the Xagari script — 
after all about 4.5 letters — which at the most 
may take a month. 

Sentiment and ix)lit|k‘al con.'^idcrations 
apart, even for Pakistan wIktc more than 
fiO% of its population speak and write the 
highly San.skritic Bengali with a scriiit akin 
to Nagari, and wliere in no province Urdu is 
the .spoken language of the masses, from the 
varioii.s con. si derations referred to during the 
course of this article, Hindi in Nagari script 
would have been a suitable state language. 
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If this be the case with Pakistan, how much 
more suited then is it to India ? If reason is 
to be thrown overboard and if the progress 
of the country is to be made difficult and 
delayed, then we can do no better than adopt 
Hindustani with two scripts as the national 
language. 

In conclusion we would like to say that 
it is only the exclusive attachment of the 
Indian Muslim minority to an extra-territo- 
rial culture that vitiates the dispassionate 
consideration of the whole issue. It is a 
regrettable thing that, whereas Turkey, Per- 
sia, Afghanistan, and other Muslim countries 
arc taking pride in the ancient cultures of 
their lands and arc trying to discover their 
roots therein, the Indian Muslims should be 
hx)king for inspiration outside, while they 
arc heirs to a rich and hoary culture to which 


thinking people from all parts of the world 
are looking for the solution of world problems 
and the reconstruction of humanity. It 
must be remembered that Indian culture has 
at no time suppressed even the smallest of 
religious minorities, if not positively helped 
them, in respect of their religion or culture, 
to which the Parsis, the Jews, and the Syrian 
Christians, who have lived and prospered 
here for nearly 2000 years, bear ample testi- 
mony. If the Indian Muslims do not awake 
in time, they will have to regret later on like 
Aurangzeb who admonished his teacher of 
the days of his youth for having wasted his 
time in teaching him Arabic instead of 
imparting to him a knowledge of the country 
and the people of his domicile, etc. (Quoted 
by Will Durant in The Story of Civilization — 
Vol. I— The Orient.) . 


INDIA AND FRANCE 

By Louis Renou 


From the end of antiquity until modern 
times, France, like the whole of Europe, lived 
on certain ideas of India handed down by 
Greek and Roman writers. Gradually these 
ideas had resulted in a somewhat fanciful 
picture of India as the country of marvels, 
the originator of which had been Ctesias, 
Artaxerxes’ Greek physician. 

There was hardly any direct contact of 
importance until the sixteenth century. A 
French missionary of the thirteenth century, 
Jourdain de Scverac, may be mentioned. In 
the seventeenth century we find less shadowy 
personalities, such as Tavernier, who paid five 
visits to India, Bernier, who studied customs 
and habits attentively, and others. Their 
profuse accounts do not lack references to 
the civilization and ancient monuments of 
the country, but none of them made any real 
contact with what, follow -ng the Greeks, we 


call ‘the wisdom of India* ; none of them was 
in a position to see, even without reading 
them, religious or profane writings. In the 
Middle Ages, the Indian fables of the 
Panchatavtra were cxtraordinarilv widely 
known ; in oral or written form they found 
their way into most Western literatures, but 
they were transmitted first of all in a Pahlavi 
and, later, in Arabic and Persian versions. 
The Sanskrit original was still unknown and 
wffien, in the seventeenth century, La Fontaine, 
our greatest fabulist, said that he had drawn 
many of his fables from those of the Indian 
sage Bidpai or Pilpay (possibly meaning 
Vidyapati?), it was in fact an Arabic inter- 
mediary, the Book of Kalilah and Dmnah,[ 
which provided his material ; he could have 
had no suspicion of the existence of a Sanskrit 
collection. 

In the eighteenth century, the mystery 
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qf ancient India came very nearly to being 
pierced, and the good fortune of the discovery 
might well have fallen to a Frenchman. In 
France, the atmosphere was favourable for 
oriental research. Grouped around the 
fji^ydo'paedia, an active band of writers and 
philosophers had resolved to attack the 
Church’s pretensions; they wanted to prove 
that other peoples had had ‘revelations’ 
(fihruti, as you would say) , like the ITebrew- 
Christian people and at an earlier date ; and 
that those peoples had had religious experience 
nl least as valid as that in which Christians 
claim a monopoly. The Church on its side 
soiurht to defend itself with the same weapons : 
it wished to prove that the oriental religions 
were not ancient and that, in any case, they 
were tainted with idolatry. In short, on both 
sides. India was, first and foremost, a pretext 
for religious controversy. Fortunately, the 
zealous missionaries from Europe sent to 
sou •hern India were often occupied with more 
flisinterested aims and took a more objective 
view of matters than that prompted by the 
general instructions given them. For instance, 
several French Jesuits of the so-called 
Afaduran Mission in the eighteenth century 
li^id a faidy exact knowledge of Sanskrit. 
Father Pons wrote a Sanskrit grammar in 
Latin, translated the Amarakosha, and sent 
a considerable eonsignment of manuscripts to 
Paris ; that was the first collection of 
^'oskrit writings estnbli‘?hed in a Western 
library. Father Coeurdoux was one of the 
tirt to recognize the kinshin of Sanskrit with 
oiir classical languages. The discoveries of 
these obscure precursors, however, remained 
iinnublishcd or lost in little-known publica- 
t’ons ; onlv a faint echo of them reached 
Pnropc ; minds were not yet ready to receive 
the lessons of the East. 

Chance, too, favoured a few travellers. 
T'hc astronomer, Le Gentil. who visited 
Pondicherry gained useful information about 
fndian astronomv from meeting a Tamil 
scholar, Maridas Poulle. This same scholar, 


who had translated into French the 
Bagavadam, a Tamil adaptation of the 
Bhagavata Puram, was also in touch with 
an historian of Central Asia, Dc Guignes. 
Thanks to the passages in the Bhagavata 
(healing with the historical dynasties, the 
surya-vamsa and sovia-vamsa^ De Guigucs 
was able to outline, for the first time, a 
picture of the ancient history of India, 
Admittedly, his picture was not free from 
serious mistakes, but it was difficult to do 
heller with the only available resources. As 
luy friend, Jean Fillio/at has shown, an impor- 
tant discovery, with which William Jones is 
generally credited, was due to De Guignes. 
As early as 1772, he recognized in the name 
of Chandragupta Maurya, (which the Tamil 
text reproduced in the form of Sandragoiitcn) , 
the Sandrakottos mentioned by the Greek 
historians, the man who had freed India from 
the dominion of Alexander’s successors. As 
you know, that identification is the keystone 
of Indian chronology in the earliest periods. 

Another traveller, Anquctil-Diiperron, 
set out for India in 1754, at the age of twenty, 
alone and without an official mission. Ilis 
object was to rediscover the Vedas and the 
sacred writings of ancient Persia. A firmer 
and more courageous determination than his 
has seldom boon encountered, but he succeeded 
in only half of his task ; he could not extract 
from the Rrahniins the sacred language, the 
secret of which tlicy guarded jealously ; he 
could find no means of learning Sanskrit. 
Failing the Vedas, he was able to obtain the 
Persian translation of the Upanishads, of 
which, fifty years later, he was to publish a 
'Latin version. For long, until the time of 
Dcussen, that version was the fullest, if not 
the most accurate; as you know, it was 
through that translation that Schopenhauer 
came into contact with Indian thought, which 
decisively influenced his life and work. By 
that time, however, at Ihe beginning of the 
nineteenth century, the study of Indian 
language and civilization had already had its 
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official beginning with the work of Wilkins 
and Jones. 

In France, how(‘ver, Anquelirs dis- 
coveries W(‘re overlooked or chalh'iiged. ‘A 
prophet is without honour in his own country’ 
as we say. The text of the Zmd-Avesta, 
which he had brought back fi'om the Parsec 
communities in Bombiiy, was considered to 
be a forgery. Furthermore, although the 
authentic manuscripts of the Veda had been 
deposited in tlio Royal Library (the present 
Bibliotheqne Nationale) since 17.‘U. the Veda 
had remained a dead letter in France as every- 
where else in the West. Our great writer of 
the time, Voltaire, who was keenly intercst<>d 
in Indian religion and philosophy, doubted 
the existence of the Veda and was easily duped 
by a missionary of the time, the author of a 
fake entitled the Ezmir-V eidami. He still 
believed that Sanskrit (Sanskretan or 
Sanskroutan, as it was then called by French 
writers) was a document. 

Ai the time when the study of India 
began in FiUrope with Wilkins and Jones and, 
shortly aftenvards, with Coicbrooke, it was 
England which was to derive most advantage 
from the excellent work of these pioneers, 
particularly as Franco, following the un- 
fortunate wars of the eighteenth century, lost 
almost all her political possessions in India. 
Nevertheless, from 1800 on, France tended 
to become the centre for Oriental study. 
The preparation of an inventory of the Indian 
manuscripts which were being accumulated 
in the Bibliotheqne Nationale was begun. 
The Asiatick Besearches, published in Cal- 
cutta, were immediately translated into 
French, as w(‘re tin* works of Wilkins and 
Jones. The Germans, Klaproth, Lassen (the 
founder of Indian studies in Germany), the 
Schh'gel brothers, both in different ways 
students of India, and lastly Bopp^ who was 
to originate the study of comparative grammar, 
all came to Paris. The Asiatic Society of 
Paris was to be the first established in 
flSuropc, some years bef -re London's. The 


The first chair of Sanskrit instituted in 
the West was that at the College de France ; 
it was first held by Chezy, who learned 
Sanskrit by himself, evolving a grammar and 
a dictionary for his own use, and who was 
to be the first to translate and publish 
Slvahintala in France. The moving account, 
in the preface to his book, of his difficulties 
and his reward when he was at last able to 
decipher the glorious lyrical stanzas of the 
Indian drama, should be read. In spite of 
his merits, however, Chezy was only an 
amateur. A great philologist was needed to 
establish the study of Sanskrit on a firm 
footing. Such a phih)logist was found in 
Eugene Biirnouf, who succeeded Chezy in 

Burnouf’s name is less known in France 
and the world at largo than that of Chani- 
pollion. The interpretation of the writings 
of ancient India is not so spectacular as the 
deciphering of hitTOglyphics or cuneifoim ; 
it is not so definitely the speciality of one 
man or a small group of men. On reflection, 
however, it demands still wider and more 
varied gifts. Burnouf, who was also tlie tru(i 
founder of Avcstic philology^ must ho 
acknowledged as the originator of the scientific 
study of Buddhism. At the age of only 
twenty two, in his Essai sur le Pali, written 
in collaboration with Lassen, he showed that 
Pali was a language derived from Sanskrit 
by a strict process of evolution. Ilis Iniro- 
diicthm a Vhistoire du buddhisrm indicn is 
even more important ; it may be said to have 
opened up for us the whole literature of the 
Mahayana ; it is still useful for consulUilion 
today. 

However, Burnouf did not entirely fulfil 
his destiny. He died at the age of fifty and 
l(*ft behind an extraordinary accumulation of 
unpublished writings as evidence of the fruit- 
ful fields into which his research and teaching 
were leading him. His classes on the Ved^i 
had gathered around his Chair the vital forces 
of contemporary Indian study— from France, 
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Regnier, who was to be the earliest editor of 
pratishakhyas ; and Barthclemy Saint Hilaire, 
^vho in 1855, was to describe the Sankhya in 
detail for the first time. Among Germans, it 
is enough to mention the names of Roth, 
Gold&tucker, and Max Muller. If Burnouf 
lijid lived longer, and had not, from excessive 
modesty, stood aside in favour of c(‘rtaiii of his 
jcolleagues or pupils, he would have had the 
distinction of publishing the Rigveda, and 
possibly of translating it, and would certainly 
have done it better than the worthy I^inglois 
was able to do. Ilis scrupulously careful 
j>hilology did not prevent him from appre- 
ciating the human grandeur of his mission. 
Ill his inaugural lecture, he said : ‘It is India, 
\Nitli her philosophy and myths, literature 
;iik1 laws which we we shall study in her 
language. It is more than India, it is a page 
from the stoi'y of the origins of the world, of 
the primitive history of the human mind, 
which we shall try to decipher tog(?ther.’ The 
I'xcellent Histoire de la litterature hindomtanie 
by Garcin de Tassy, also appeared about the 
same time as Burnours works; it is another 
hook which marks an epoch in the literary 
history of India and, in many respects, is 
still unsurpassed. 

It is difficult today, in our drab world, to 
imagine the atmosphere of enthusiasm and 
youthful ardour in which the development 
of Indian studies proceeded. The scientific 
interest in India coincided with the Romantic 
movement and was imbued with the enthus- 
iasm as well as the naivety and excesses of 
that period. It is not enough to say that it 
coincided with Romanticism ; it was an aspect 
of it. After the rediscovery of antiquity in 
the sixteenth century, there followed, as it 
were, a second Renaissance, the rediscovery 
of the East. It was thought that the 
mysterious beginnings of mankind had at 
last been reached; it was believed that the 
first halting utterances of the primitive mind 
were revealed in the earliest writings and 
earliest speeulations. M. Raymond Schwab 


rendered a real service to learning in our 
country in a work, combining charm and 
erudition, in which he outlines the early 
stages of Indian studies and the deep influence 
which they had on French writers in the 
first two-thirds of the nineteenth century. 

It is often thought that oriental studies 
began in Germany, because it was there, we 
arc told, that the ground was best prepared 
for them. Certainly, it is undeniable that 
the mystical and sciUimcntal foiindalion of 
oriental studies and, in particular, of Indian 
studies, is more obvious in Germany than 
elsewhere. It was in Germany that the work 
of tlie English scholars immediately found 
the widest audience, in the first place with 
(Herder and Goethe and later with the 
Schlegels, Humboldt, Schopenhauer and many 
others. Romanticism with an Indian bias 
or romantic Indian studies, as you prefer, 
awoke memorable echoes there. Although 
Shakuntala was translated into English by 
William Jones, the reputation of the drama in 
tjlie West was possibly established less by 
that translation than by the famous lyric in 
which Goethe .spoke of it ; Wilht dve die 
Bluthe dcs fndien, die Fruchtc des spateren 

Jahres ' But it is too much to hold, like 

Winternitz and others, on such a basis, lliat 
there is a permanent, inherent affinity between 
the Indians and the Germanic peoples. Thi^ 
well-knowm orientalist, Von Schroeder, wrote: 
‘The Indians are the romanticists of antiquity, 
the Germans are the romanticists of modern 
times.’ And. as common features, he quoted 
pantheism, Wcltschmerz, and the love of 
nature. But those are features found in all 
the eountiies touched by the Romantic 
movement, in France or Italy just as much 
as in Germany. 

There are not a few writers in France, and 
often writers of considerable importance, who 
have expressed sentiments concerning India 
which reflect that spiritiud communion to 
which the Germans lay claim. What must 
be admitted is that such French evidence is 
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usually rather later than that of the Germans, of the Sanskrit original : tad ahhyadravat/ 
just as the Romantic movement in France tam/abhyavadatko "sitylagnir va akam 


developed later than in Germany, The 
testimony is none the less instructive. The 
three principal blench poets of that period, 
Lamartine, Victor Hugo, and Alfred de Vigny, 
wei’e interested in ditferent aspects of Indian 
thought and disturbed by the unknown world 
that was opening up before them. In all 
three, the idea of an individual soul informing 
the universe, the aspiration towards an in- 
definable divinity, the urge to expression some- 
times in the foim of a hymn, and sometimes 
in the epic, are all features connecting them 
by instinct with ancient India. Hence their 
wonder when they made acquaintance with 
the great Sanskrit writings in translation. 
Several times Vigny describes his emotion, 
in his Journal d*un poete and in his Letters, 
In his Cours jamilier de litterature, Lamartine 
acknowledges Shakuntala as ‘a masterpiece of 
both epic and dramatic poetry, combining in 
one work the essence of the pastoral charm of 
the Bible, of the pathos of Aeschylus and 
tenderness of Racine.* There is justification 
for the view that Lamartine’s poems represent- 
ed a sort of intuition of the vedic hymns, with 
which he could not then have been familiar — 
an exact comixirison drawn by Jules Leniaitre, 
a critic of the end of the century. As for 
Victor Hugo, he is often full of respect, an 
even Panic respect, before the literary 
monuments of India, that race of gods and 
tJiose vast epics, in which he sensed a universe 
fashioned in his proportions, or lather to his 
disproportionate immensity. One of the 
poems of the Legend of the Ages, called 
Supremacy, is a free development of the 
narrative portion of the Kena Upanishad, 
In it wc see the gods urging their own best 
Vayu, Agni, and Indra, to learn the nature 
of the mysterious power of the Brahma. They 
try, and the Brahma tests each in turn, show- 
ing them a blade of grass and challenging 
them to destroy it. The following is the 
passage relating to Agni m the simple terms 


asmity abravit/jataveda va aham asrniu/ 
tasmims tvayi ktm viryam ity/apidam sarvatn 
daheyam yad idam prithivyam iti/tasrmi 
trimm nldadhau/etad daheti/lad upapreyaya 
sarvajavena/ Lan iva shasliaka dagdhum , . . 
This is wliut the passage becomes in Hugo s 
colourful and somewhat grandiloquent 
version : Le dieu rough, Agni, que i’eau 
redoute, Et devant qui medite a geuoux Ic 
bouddha, Alla vers la clartc screine ct 
demanda : — Qu’cs-lu claiie ? — Qu es-tu loi- 
meme ? lue ditelle. — ^Le dieu du Few. 
— Quelle esL ta puissance ? — Elle est telle 
Que, si je veus, je puis bruler le noirci Li s 
mondes, Ics solcils et tout. — ^Brule ceci, Dit 
la claite, montrant an dieu le brin de paiilo. 
Aim’s, comme un bclicr defence une muraillc 
Agni, frappant du pied, fit jaillir de partoiiL 
La fiamnic formidable, ct, fauve, ardient, 
debout, Crachant des jet de lave entre scs 
dents de braise, lit sur I’humble crouler line 
fournaisc ; Un soulllement de forge emplit le 
firinament 

The great historian of the Romantic period, 
Michelet, no less poetical than these poets, 
in 1863 came upon the Raimyana in Fauchc\ 
mediocre translation. In this connexion In; 
wrote, in his fine book La Bible de ihumaniie : 
‘That year will always remain a dear and 
cherished memory ; it was the first Lime 1 
had the opporlunity to read the great sacred 
poem of India, the divine Ramayana, If 

^ The red god Agni, the dreaded of water, before 
whom Buddha, kneeling, meditates, approached the 
serene radiance and asked ‘What art thou, radiance?' 
‘What art thou?’ was the reply. ‘Tlie Gotl of Fire/ 
‘WJiat poweir is thine ?’ ‘It is such that, if 1 will, 1 can 
burn the sky to blackness, burn worlds, and suns, burn 
ali.’ ‘Bum this’ said the radiance, showing the go<l a 
wisp of straw. Then, as a rum will batter down a wall, 
Agni beat liis foot and all around struck forth the 
dreadful flame ; he stood in glowing tawny light, sjxjw- 
ing through burning teeth great lava streams, and 
poured a furnace flame upon the ’ puny straw \ the 
heavens were filled with a great forge’s roar. 
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anyone has lost the freshness of emotion, let 
liim revive it in the Ramayam, let him drink 
a long dmught of life and youth from that 
deep chalice/ Again, in his book on 
Jjfi jemme, with all its brilliant immaturities, 
■Vfiehclet advises a young woman who has 
just learned the joys of love to have Shukuntala 
HNid to her (there is no doubt that that play 
was held in high esteem). *I leave her 
fortunate lover the delight of reciting 
ShaJciintala to her in some flowery bower* he 
says, and he thinks it possible to sum up the 
essence of Indian thought, the satyaitya 
satyam, in a short phrase, an vjHinifdiad : 
‘The Veda of Vedas, the secret of India is 
this — man is the eldest of the gods ; the word 
created the world/ 

Rlazac, the great novelist of the same 
ipcriod, introducing one of his favourite 
eharneters, I^ouis Lambert, in the nov(‘l of 
the same name, makes him say this : ‘It is 
inipos.si])le to call in doubt the fact that the 
Asiatic scriptures were anterior to our Holy 
Sc’Mptures. Anthro]V)gony drawn from the 
Riblo is only the genealogy of one swarm from 
file human hive which found a resting place 
helween the mountains of the Himalayas and 
those of the Caucasus. The sight of the swift 
ngcricration of (he earth, the miraculous 
power of the sun, first witnessed by the 
Hindus, suggested to them the gracious con- 
ceplions of happy love, fire worship, and the 
infinile personifications of reproductive 
forces. Those magnificent images are not 
found in the writings of the Hebrews.* Victor 
Cousin, a philosopher who was widely 
celebrated at the time, made it his duty to 
assist the dissemination of Indian philosophy 
so far as h(' could : and the famous physicist, 
Amnere, wrote to Hugo ; ‘Indian philosophy 
will occupy the attention of our century and 
those following, as much as Greek philosophy 
occupied the sixteenth ecntuiy/ 

This enthusiasm, which naturally was not 
free from misunderstandings and ingenuous- 
ness, was to endure for most of the nineteenth 


ccntuiy, taking the most varied forms. At 
th(* beginning of the century it was mystical 
with Ballanche, who, in his Essai mr les 
institutiom socialet}, demanded that Tiatin 
should be replai'cd in primary ediieation by 
the oriental languages. In his Genie dcs 
religions Edgar Quine I, half-historian half- 
mystic, wrote ; ‘When human revolutions, 
first began, India stood moi'c (*xprcssly than 
any other country for what may be called 
a declaration of the Rights of the Being. That 
divine Individuality, and its community 
wilh infinity, is obviously the foundation and 
the source of all life and all history/ In his 
Discours sur les revolutio7is de la surface du 
globe, the naturalist, Cuvier, uses more 
scientific terms in his attempt to demonstrate 
the support found in the' ancient writings of 
India for hypotheses regarding the nature of 
primitive man and the aiiLifpiily of human 
habits. Diter on, Gobineau made a scientific 
claim when, in his Essai sur Vinegalite des 
races hnmanes, he attempted to restore the 
concept of a pure Aryan race, for which 
purpose he naturally employed the testimony 
of tin; Indians of the vedic age. We know 
only too well what tragic impetus Gobineau*s 
doctrines gave to German racialism. 

To nmh'rstand the causes of that enthu- 
siasm, it is first of all nccessjiry to remember 
that in a short space of time, sc^arcely more 
than a few decades, a scries of most important 
Sanskrit works were introduced into France 
in translations : firstly, there was the complete 
Rigreda translated by Langlois (completed 
only very shortly after the beginning of 
Wilson's translation) ; the Rximayana translat- 
ed by Fauchc ; mosl of the MaJiobharafa, 
also translated by Fauche, who was likewis(' 
responsible for the whole of tlu' Kalidasa and 
several other literary t(‘xts ; the Laws of Mann 
translated by TvOisc’leur-Dcslongehamps, not 
to mention the Saddharmapundarika and tlu* 
Bhagavata Parana translated by Biiriioiif. 
With the excq)tion of the three last nientioiu'd, 
these translations arc very indifferont; they 
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are what used to be called, like certain ladies, 
‘pretty but unfaithfur. With all their faults, 
however, they had a stimulating influence 
and, taken together, tluiy form a much more 
substantial body than the contributions added 
t)y later generations. 

At that time there was constant contact 
between writers, artists, and men of science. 
Learning had not yet assumed that sometimes 
frightening aspect which today too often dis- 
courages the non-specialist. Any (Milt i vat cd 
reader could profitably follow the work of 
scientists. The Due d'Orleans, Louis Philippe, 
later to be king of Fi’ance, was the President 
of the Societe Asiatiqne and gave Ieclur(\s on 
the value of oriental studies. In the lit(u*ary 
salons the best brains met ; we may mention 
Mme Cuvier’s salon, frequented by Burnouf, 
and that of Mary Clarke, the wife of Jules 
Mohl, who, for years, was to be the Sccre'tary 
of the Societe Asiatique. Rammohun Roy’s 
visit to Paris, in 1832, roused intense sym- 
pathetic curiosity. 

Gradually, howewer, excitement subsided. 
The advances of science made the public dis- 
trustful. France's growing disquiet at the 
German threat unjustly ereat('d a ceilain 
distaste for the Onent, of which Germany had 
been the herald. 

However, the decline in enlhusiasm w^as 
offset by a truer understanding. Towards 
the end of the century, the religious hisUiriaii, 
Renan, reviewed calmly and justly the pro- 
gress made over a long period. He defended 
the primacy of the Bible and affirmed that 
oriental literature could be appreciated only 
by scholars ; he criticized the alleged resem- 
blano<‘s betwc'on the legend of Buddha and 
the life of Jesus. In another passiigc, however 
(perhai)s a remnant of Romanticism) , recall- 
ing Burnouf’s t<^aching — for Renan too had 
been one of his pupils — ^lie said of the 
writings of ancient India : ‘There is not one 
of those works in which I have not found 
more philosophic elements than in all the 


writings of Descartes and his school* 

One poet carries on from another. Lccomte 
de Lisle, a belated Romantic, was to compose 
a vcdic prayer for the dead and a poem to 
Surya. It was a survival of Lamartine, inspired 
not so much by deep feeling as by a taste for 
the exotic. Exoticism, continually nourished 
by travellers’ tales and popular literature, 
now tended to take the place in writers of the 
concern with spiritual things which had inspir- 
ed the Romantics. Mallarme, a poet of the 
end of the century, and highly reputed, wrote 
Indian fables in which he adapted in his own 
way stories which had already been translated 
from Sanskrit into Freiu^h ; for instance, he 
gave an abbreviated version of the story of 
Nala and Damoyanti, adorned with precious 
conceits and embellishments of style to give 
it what he believed to be an orienbil 
atmosphere. 

Pierre Loti, another descendant of 
Romanticism, was to write travel books on 
India under the tilled of I/Inde sans les Anglais. 
There is a fair proportion of the morbidly 
picturesque in that work, but there is also, 
here and there, a note which may be sincere, 
as when he says : ‘It is to India, the cradh* 
of human thought and prayer, that I go to 
ask peace from the guardians of Aryan 
thought ; I beg them to give me belief in an 
indefinite survival of the soul’ Another 
poet Jean Labor, who was steeped in Indian 
pessimism and, as it were, intoxicated by the 
idea of nirvana wrote an Ilistoire de la litter- 
ature hhidoue with, it must be admitted, 
more lyrical feeling than (H)mpetence. Mor<‘ 
recently, another poet, Maurice Magre, like 
many others, has fallen under the spell of 
Buddhism spiced with an admixture of 
theosophy. More impressive is the admira- 
tion inspired in Rodin by the discovery of the 
temples of pre-Muslim India.* 

(To be continued) 

•published by courtesy of the International LiU^rary 
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SHELLEY AND VEDANTA 

By P. K. Anantanarayan 


The very title of this essay is likely to 
cause a shock of surprise to the mind of the 
general reader. But to the student of English 
literature, and especially to those few who 
take a special interest in Shelley s poetry, 
whieh is indissolubly linked up with his life 
and character, the subject offers a tempting 
and fertile field of study and investigation, 
yielding both pleasure and profit. And as 
the fruit of my long and devoted labours, it 
shall be my endeavour to show that there is 
rcmaikable resemblance between Vedanta 
and the philosophy which underlies the 
poetry of Shelley. 

There is a common belief among English- 
m(‘n, iind even among some continental 
writers, that Shelley was an atheist. The fact 
that he wrote and distributed a pamphlet on 
The Necessity of Atheism during his student 
life, fur which he was expelled from the Univer- 
sity, lends colour to such a notion. It is also 
true his religious faith passed through three 
l)iogrcssive stages, from materialism to 
nihilism and finally to Platonism. lie had a 
bitter hatred of superstition and a gloomy 
religion, which had been used as an instru- 
mc'ut of oppression by kings and priests for 
many centuries in Europe and America. Wc 
can definitely state that Shelley believed in a 
creed, which seemed to have no God because 
it was all God; and he might be called an 
agnostic only in the sense that ‘he proclaimed 
the impossibility of solving the insoluble and 
knowing the unknowable.' 

It is a fact that he was not a believer in 
conventional Christianity, as it is preached 
and practised by its adherents. He was con- 
vinced of the need for a religion of humanity, 
i.e. a religion which will elevate and ennoble 
humanity, and which, unlike Christianity, 
should permeate and regulate the whole 


organization of man^a life. Realizing that 
organized religion has tended to become a 
source of tyranny, because it insists upon 
unquestioning belief in certain set doctrines 
and dogmas, he states, ‘A truly divine religion 
might yet be established, if charity weie really 
made the principle, instead of faith.' In spite 
of his lack of faith in Christianity, he had a 
sincere admiration for the person and 
character of Jesus and appreciated the true 
significance of his high ethical teachings. As 
Leigh Hunt remarks, ‘Ilis want of faith in the 
letter, and his exceeding faith in the spirit 
of Christianity, formed a comment one on the 
other'. 

Shelley's life and character equally reveal 
that he was a truly spiritual soul. All through 
his life felt an insatiable craving after the 
highest ideals, moral and spiritual. His soul 
was compact of human faith and love, and 
pure and intense aspiration marks the first 
note of his authentic poctiy. He was essen- 
tially a child at heart and retained the 
simplicity and innocence of childhood to the 
last, even while his genius expanded and 
matured. With him, genuine poet that he 
was, a religion of Beauty was a passion and 
a power. Though his poetry may not sing 
directly of God or religion, it gives glory to 
God by singing of Love, Beauty, and Tnith. 

Another fact about Shelley is that he was 
a rebel and a revolutionary in his behaviour 
and actions. The French Revolution shook 
his mind and soul to its very depths. His 
ethical principles were fundamentally different 
from those of contemporaiy society. He 
w^aged an incessant light with governments, 
priests, and religion, for he felt convinced that 
the tyranny exercised by the State, Church, 
and society was mainly responsible for keeping 
man from growth into perfect happiness, and 
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he paid u severe penalty for it. Expelled 
from the University, turned out of an un- 
sympathetic home, ostracized and persecuted 
by the society, Shelley, like the fiery Byron, 
had to flee from England and spend the last 
years of his too brief life as an exile in Italy. 
Being a violent reformer, he challenged the 
old Older and sought to overthrow cstablish<‘d 
institutions and traditions and build up a 
new world of universal happiness, which wsis 
his goal. Like his Skylark, he soared from 
society into a heaven far remote, the ideal 
realm of his fancy and imagination. 

‘Shelley is a unique personality, a poet of 
poets, a sui)reine idealist, a child of dreams, 
a lover of nature and an enthusiast of 
humanity.’ Idealism is the key to his 
character and furnishes an explanation of his 
revolutionary spirit and the secret of his life 
and inspiration of his poetic genius. Ilis 
imagination loved to hover in an ethereal 
sphere, in a world of dreams, yet it was not 
without actual contact with life. Ilis moral 
nature was highly developed and his percep- 
tion of right and wrong was very acute. A 
man passionate for truth, seized with a kind 
of divine madness, he was obedient to the 
right as he conceived it and was ready to 
sacrifice eveiything to maintain it. Ix)ve 
was the root and basis of his nature, which 
became an all-embracing devotion to his 
fellowmen. Two fixed principles moulded 
his life and actions : a strong, irrepressible 
love of liberty and an equally ardent love of 
toleration of all opinions, especially religious 
opinions. Tii fact he was the greatest, purest, 
bravest, and most spiritual being, and most 
lovable of men.’ And it is highly tragic to 
reflect that while his genius was becoming 
gradually riper, wiser, and truer to his highest 
instincts, his ‘miracle of thirty years’ should 
have been cut off by a cruel fate. 

Just as Shelley’s character and ideals find 
full expression in his poems, so also there is 
perfect fusion of poetry and philosophy in 
his works. He is a born r)oet-philosopher, and 


philosophy is more inextricably blended with 
his poetry than in the case of Wordsworth, 
Browning, or Tennyson. He gave himself up 
to inspiration and emotion so that his poetry 
might be the language of his soul. Though 
there may be no reasoned system on the 
theory of human life and its problems, his 
metaphysic is not only a. clear expression of 
his intense poetic vision but supplements tin? 
principles of his democratic creed. The Poet 
Shelley was a true preacher of the religion of 
Heavenly Beauty, and ‘he discovered through 
the Lamp of Beauty the Light of God.’ The 
permanent interest and increasing influence 
of his poetry is mainly due to the philosophy 
interwoven into it. Shelley^s wide intellectual 
interest and metaphysical interpretations of 
Love and Beauty, living and working in the 
univer.se, make a strong appeal to serious and 
reflective minds and to lovers of great poetry. 

Shelley was by nature of a speculative 
bent of mind, and his keen philosophic grasp 
was stimulated by the study of Plato and 
Spinoza. We learn from his biography that 
he was not a theoretical armchair philosopher 
but that his soul was impelled by a burning 
impulse to realize the Infinite, and that his 
realization of truth in moods of ecstasy took 
him out of the bounds of the flesh into the 
regions r)f the Beyond. His speculations and 
intuitions somehow led him in the same direc- 
tion as the oriental mystics. In his view, 
‘Religion is the perception of the relations in 
which we stand to the Principle of the 
Uiiiver.se.’ T[is religion was tran.scendentnl 
rather than positive, and he had abiding faith 
ill the reality of a world of spirit behind the 
world of sen.se. Again, according to Shelley, 
‘Poets are not only legislators and inventors 
of the arts of life but teachers who bring men 
into close touch with truths expressed in 
religion, and |>oetry redeems from d()cay the 
visitations of Divinity in Man.’ Is it any 
wonder, then, that Shelley, holding such 
revolutionary views on poetry and religion, 
should become the medium through whom 
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the spirit of the East manifested itself to the 
materialistic West in the early years of the 
1 9th century ? In this article I shall attempt 
to show, chiefly by means of quotations from 
Shelley’s poetry, how there is a striking 
similarity between the teachings of Vedanta, 
('Specially jis expounded by the Advaitie 
school, and th(^ moral and spiritual ideas and 
reflections which inspired this young poct 
!Uid prophet. 

T. A PTffTTTRE OF THE IInTVER.SR 
The human race, from primitive man to 
the most civilized and advanced peo])Ies, has 
always been struck by the grandeur and 
mystery of the universe. The extermd world, 
with its boundless expanse in space, is beauti- 
ful and grand, sublime and awe-inspiring. 
What are we ? What is this Universe and 
how does it work ? Such questions have 
Ix'oii asked by mankind from its very infancy. 

The limitless range and the immense pro- 
portions of the Universe, ])resided over by the 
Supreme' Being, is described by Shelley in 
(hese lines : 

‘Look on that which cannot change — 

the One, 

The unborn and the undying ; Earth 

and Ocean, 

Soace, and the isles of life or light that gem 
TIu' sapphire floods of interstellar air. 
This firmament pavilioned upon chaos 
With all its cressets of iniinortal fire’ etc. 

— (MM 

And again, 

‘Sunlit of Nature ! here 
In this interminable wilderness 
Of world.'!, at whose immensity 
Ev('n soaring fancy staggers. 

Here is thy fitting temple !’ — (Daemon I) 
II. The Conception or God 
It has already been remarked that Shelley 
was not an atheist. In the note to one of 
his poems he clearly states. The eironeons 
and degrading idea which men have conceived 
of a Supreme Being is spoken against, and 
not the Supreme Being itself,* Though the 


word ‘God’ is very rarely used by him in his 
poems, we often meet with expressions like 
‘Universal Soul’ and ‘Universal Mind’ ‘Spirit 
of Nature,’ and ‘Unseen Power.’ and ‘Awful 
Loveliness.’ Believing in the moral efficacy 
of true faith, ho speaks of ‘the rites of a 
religion sweet whose God was in her heart 
and brain.’ 

Shelley’s concept ion of God approximates 
to the vedanlie ideal, especially of the Admitic 
doctrine of Brahmnn^ c.g. in Adonaia^ he refers 
to the eternal and unchanging nature of the 
Snpieme B('ing ns. contrasted with the flet't- 
ing and evanescent character of material 
objects in the following manner : 

‘The One remains, the many change 

and pass. 

Heaven’s light for ever shines, Earth’s 

shadows fly.’ 

The immanence and omnipresence of God 
in Nature is brought out in this statement : 

Thou, whom, seen nowhere, I feel 

everywhere. 

From Heaven and Earth, and all that in 

them art', 

Veiled art thon, like a... star.’ 

— (Zncca III. S) . 
Again, in another context, which relates to 
I he intimate relation that .subsists between 
the omnipotent nature of God and the 
peri.shable matc'i'ial universe, in which it moves 
and works, he speaks of : 

‘That Power 

Which wields the world with never- 
wearied love, 

Sustains it from beneath and kindles 

it above.’ 

The divine nature of the soul of man, and its 
bc'ing a manifestation of the Supreme Being, 
is referred to in the statement : 

That Power which is the glass 

Wherein man his nature sees.* 

In addition to hi.s faith in the Absolute', 
both lran.seendent and immanent, he speaks 
also of the ‘Mother of this unfathomable 
world’, the Mother Spirit which works in the 
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world to protect and j?iiide and elevate the 
mind for its own regeneration. This attitude 
is quite alien to the spirit of the Christian 
religion, which believes only in the Father- 
hood of God. The idea that God is Eternal, 
that nature and the souls become manifested 
and change, but God remains the same un- 
changeable Being, often occurs in his poems. 
In fact, we repeatedly hear the echo of the 
truth that God is the cause, the universe is 
the effect, or it is God Himself. 

in. Tnw Life of Natuhb 

Compared with other English poets, who 
are also great lovers of Nature, Shelley is the 
only one who regarded external Nature as 
permeated and interpenetrated by a spiritual 
life which animated all things, and natural 
objects as symbols of divine tnith. Accord- 
ing to the vedantic doctrine, the various 
forms of cosmic energy, like matter and force, 
thought and intelligence, are all projection or 
manifestation of the Cosmic Intelligence or 
Supreme Lord. 

It was a cardinal point of Shelley’s faith 
that, vast and wonderful as the material 
universe is, it borrows its greatness and glory 
from what is spiritual. The unity underlying 
Nature is expressed in his address, ‘Earth, 
Ocean, Air, beloved brotherhood.’ In one 
poem he speaks of the earth ns a Mother, every 
pore of her granite mass is interpenetrated 
with love. The idea that the Spirit of God 
permeates and vitalizes all varieties of natural 
objects finds glowing expression in Zucca V. 

‘In winds, and trees, and streams, and 
all things common, 

In music and the sweet unconscious tone 

Of animals, and voices which are human. , . 

I the most 

Adore Thee present or lament Thee lost.’ 
In another picturesque stanza Shelley boldly 
declares his belief in a world-soul in a manner 
which might shock the average Western 
reader, but which is in perfect con.sonancc 
with the vedantic teaching, regarding 
Brahman : 


‘Yet not the lightest leaf 

That quivers to the passing breeze 

Is less instinct with Thee, — 

Yet not the meanest worm, 

That lurks in graves and fattens on the dead 
Less shares Thy eternal breath.* 

— {Daemon L 182 ) 

It was a part of his innate faith that in the 
lowest worm as well as the highest human 
beings the same divint? nature is present, that 
the same divinity animates everything. 
Western critics might call it pantheism, but 
it is part and parcel of the teachings of 
Vedanta. In his immortal elegy Adonais, 
which mourns the premature death of his 
brother poet Keats, he further elaborates the 
idea of how th(i Universal Intelligence, in its 
various aspects, moulds the active life of all 
beings and manifests itself in different degrees 
through lliem : 

‘That Light whose smile kindles the 

Universe, 

That Beauty in which all things work 

and move. 

That Benediction which the eclipsing curse 
Of birth can quench not, that sustaining 

Love, 

Which through the web of being blindly 

wove 

By man and beast and earth and air and .sea. 
Burns bright or dim, as each are mirrors of 
The fire for which all thirst.’ 

According to vedantic cosmology, ‘nothing 
can be created out of nothing, everything exists 
ithrough eternity; the whole evolution 
beginning with the lowest manifestation of 
life reaching up to the highest, the most 
p(*rfect man, must have been the involution 
of something else ; that Universal Intelligence 
must be the Lord of Creation.* Shelley, too, 
])elicved in a similar Theory of Evolution, in 
which the One Spirit, in the exercise of its 
formative and animating function, constitutes 
the life of Nature from the lowest to the 
highest form and gradually leads to their 
progress and the working out of their destiny : 
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'The One Spirit’s plastic stress 
Sweeps through the dull dense world, 
compelling their 
All new successions to the forms they wear, 
And bursting in its beauty and its might 
From trees and beasts and men into 
Heaven’s Light.’ 

— (Ademaw XLIII) 

Another aspect of the being and tlic 
working of this vast universe is described in 
our philosophy: ‘The whole universe is 
moving in cycles ; in the foim of waves, rising 
and falling, rising and falling again. It has 
been created out of this very universe existing 
in a minute form ; it has been made manifest 
now. Every evolution is preceded by an 
involution.* We get an echo of this incessant 
process of successive evolutions in tins stanza : 
‘Worlds and Worlds are rolling ever 
From creation to decay, 

Like the bubbles on a river 
Spaikliiig, bursting, borne away.’ 

^{Hellas) 

Just as there is an intimate bond of union 
between the Supreme Being and External 
Nature, so there is a vital link between the 
human Soul and Nature. A remarkable 
instance of this spiritual fusion is found in 
Shelley’s allegorical drama of ProvietJieus 
Unbound, There the hero Prometheus, who 
is the symbol of the soul of Humanity, is 
subjected to all sorts of tortures at the hands 
of the all-powerful Jupiter, who is the symbol 
of Evil. During this period of incarceration 
he is separated from his bride Asia, who stands 
for the St)irit of Love in Nature, ‘the lamp 
of earth, whose footsteps pave the world with 
light.’ At the conclusion of the drama we 
learn that it is only when Asia is reunited to 
Prometheus, i.e. when this Spirit of Love and 
Beauty in nature is commingled with the 
Spirit of Love in the Human Soul, that the 
martyr is able to attain triumph over his 
enemy in the end. This inextricfible union 
of God, Nature, and Soul is charmingly ex- 
pressed in the Bhagavad Oita : ‘All things 


are strung on me, even as rows of precious 
gems upon a string.’ 

IV. The Nature op tiie Soul 
We have already referred to Shelley’s idea 
of tlie Soul, how Nature and the Soul arc both 
manifestations or reflections of the same 
Eternal Being. Christianity teaches that 
only human beings arc endowed with souls, 
but that the other objects in creation have 
no souls ; in this respect the view of Shelley, 
while it is entirely at variance with Christian 
opinion, is in perfect agreement with vedantic 
teaching. 

Our philosophy lays down that man is 
made of body, mind, intellect and egoism, 
and the soul lies beyond and behind them all. 
The soul is beyond biith and death, virtue 
and vice, joy and sorrow, hunger and thirst. 
It is, by its very nature, divine, and retains 
its divinity under all circumstances and 
conditions : 

‘We can obscure not 
The soul that burns within 

— {Prometheus I. 484) 
and ‘The soul of man, like unextinguished fire, 
Yet bums towards heaven.’ 

— {Prometheus III) 

In his Hymn To Intellectual Beauty, the poet 
maintains that the human soul derives its 
power and glory and immortal nature only 
by its intimate association with the Soul 
of the World : 

‘Man were immortal, and omnipolc'nt 
Didst Thou, unknown and awful as ihou art. 
Keep with thy glorious train firm state 
within his heart.’ 

Declaring that ‘all moral thoughts confess 
a common home,’ the unity of all the individual 
souls and their sharing common divine quality 
is explained in one of his philosophical essays : 
‘The existence of distinct individual minds is 
found to be delusion. The words *you* 
'they\ are not signs of any diftereiicc subsist- 
ing between the assemblage of thoughts thus 
indicated, but arc merely marks employed to 
denote the different modifications of the 
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‘One Mind.’ The same idea of the Unity of 
Man in his spiritual essence is brought out 
in the lines : 

‘jVIan, one harmonious Soul of many a soul, 

Whose nature is its own divine control. 

Where all things flow to all, as rivers to 
the sea .* — (Prometheus IV) 

Having considered the nature of the Soul, 
we shall now devote some thought to its 
relation to God, as understood by Shelley and 
propounded in some passages in Adonais. 
He believed in a Universal Soul, in which and 
from which all individual souls are bora, and 
to wliich they arc gathered up at death. 
The Soul is the sustaincr of the Universe 
visiting all things with refreshment and joy, 
being itself the principle of life in all things. 
Two vedantic similes are commonly employed 
to illustrate this rclatioiivship. Just as the 
waves of the sea, which arc of the same 
substance as the ocean, rise from the surface 
and after a brief existence, merge in the sea 
again ; and just as the sparks coining out of 
the fire shine for a moment and vanish out 
of sight ; so also the individual Atman emerges 
from the Paranuitnian, and after a brief 
mundane existence, goes back to the original 
Fountain of Life. 

In Adonais, while .speaking of the soul of 
Keats after his death, we are told that : 

‘The pure spirit shall flow 

Back to burning fountain whence it came ;* 
and 

‘His presence is felt wherever that Power 

may move 

Which has withdrawn his being to its own.* 

Another important doctrine, about which 
Shelley held very strong views, is the 
Immortality of the Soul. That the soul is 
immortal, having neither bi'ginning nor end 
is emphatically stated in the Bhagavad Gita; 
‘Never did I not exist, nor you, nor will any 
of us cease to be.* In one of his ethical essays 
the poet argues that ‘the inextinguishable 
thirst for immortality is itself a stronger 
argument that eternity is the inheritance of 


every thinking being.’ He believed that a 
human soul is a portion of the Universal Soul, 
though it is subjected during its connection 
with the body to all the illusions and dreams 
of sense. ‘JJut the Nature of Brahimn is 
as little changed by these limitations as is the 
clearness of the crystal by the colours which 
it reflects, or as is the sun by the moving 
reflections of itself in the water.* After the 
death of the body, it continues to be a por- 
tion of the Universal Soul, liberated from 
those illusions, and subsisting in some condi- 
tion, cither of personal consciousness or of 
absorption. We have already referred to the 
immorlality of Keats* spirit as a vital 
imiiialerial essence surviving the death of the 
body. In this respect Shelley seems to waver 
between two standpoints, in one of which the 
spirit is said, ‘to flow back to the burning 
fountain whence it came.* In another stanza 
we are told that wln^n the soul of Ki^ats goes 
to heaven, it is warmly welcomed by the 
spirits of some other young poets, ‘the in- 
heritors of unfulfdlcd renown I* This shows 
that the departed soul is regarded as still a 
living spiritual personality sharing the heaven- 
ly life with the other illustrious dead. Thus 
wc conclude that acioiding to Shelley’s firm 
faith, the human soul, being eternal, is in its 
very nature perfect ami man has to regain 
that original purity. Though its lustre may 
be somewhat dimmed during its passage 
through earthly life, its pristine purity is to 
be regained by the knowledge of God, i.e. 
finally realizing in his soul that he is God 
Himself. 

V. The Question of Life and Heath 

The question of Life and Death has 
intrigued the mind of man ever since the dawn 
of civilization, and our vedic sages and the 
Tisliis of the Vpinishads have devoted their 
be.st thoughts to probe this secret and unravel 
this mystery. Like those inquiring souls, 
Shelley also had in an unequalled measure 
the insatiable craving after the highest truth. 
Many of the statements made by him on 
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different occasions clearly demonstrate that 
this problem also agitated his mind. In 
answer to the query. ‘What will befall this 
inestimable spirit when we appear to die ?’ 
he answered, ‘I am content to see no farther 
than Plato and Bacon. My mind is tranquil ; 
I have no fears and some hopes. In our 
present gross material state our faculties arc 
clouded ; when Death removes our clay 
coverings, the mystery will be solved.* The 
idea of ‘death as a revcalcr* was constantly 
present before his mind. Ilis remark on 
another occasion : ‘We know nothing ; we 
have no evidence ; we cannot express our 
inmost thoughts ; they arc incomprehensibh* 
even to ourselves,* emphasizes not only the 
innate difficulty of the problem but his 
humility and realization of the shortcomings 
of our intellect. 

In stating that ‘he has awakened from the 
dream of life,* ho cxplicity hints that life is 
no more than a dream, and when a man dies, 
he is awakened from the dream, and he Is 
no longer asleep but n ally awake. In another 
context he speaks of life as a ‘painted veil’, 
thereby bringing out the unreality of earthly 
exislencc. which obscures and disguises the 
immortal spirit ; and it is only when the veil 
is lifted at death we are left face to face witli 
the real scene. Man has a .spirit within him 
that is at (‘iirnity with nothingness and dis- 
solution. Though the body may perish, ‘for 
Love, Beauty and delight, there is no death 
nor change.’ With the Plalonists Shelley 
held the view that death is merely the separa- 
tion of sold and body ; the body hinders 
thought, and the mind attains to truth only 
by retiring into itself, and overeoming worldly 
desires. We should therefore weleome the 
release of the soul. 

What is Shelley’s idea of Death ? Did 


he believe in the survival of the soul after 
death ? We have already referred to the 
poet’s firm faith in the immortality of the 
soul. To bring out the comparison that he 
institutes between the states of death and 
sleep, here arc a few quotations : 

‘Ilow wondciful is Death, 

Death and his brother Sleep !* 

— {Daemon I.) 

Again, 

‘Death is the veil which those who live 

call life. 

They sleep, and it is lifted.” 

— {Vrometheus III) 
In answer to the question, ‘Cease they to love 
and move., and breathe and speak, who die ?’ 
in the concluding portion of The 
Plant , wc read : 

Tt is a modest creed, and yet 
Pleasant if one considers it, 

To own that death itself must be, 

Like all the rest a mockery.’ 

The passages quoted establish the fact 
that for Shelley the soul is not malcrial, having 
neither form nor shape, and it is omniprescnl. 
'I'he mind is limited and cannot go beyond 
it. Wlial wc know as I’ime, Space, and 
( ■ausation are in tin? mind ; and as the soul 
is beyond these three faelors, it is free ami 
infinite. There is no question of birtli and 
death as regards, the soul. In a well-known 
passtigc in Adormix, he compares human life 
to the prismatic hues thrown on a pavement 
from a dome of stained gla.ss until it is broken 
up into fragments by death. At the saim; 
time, he asseits that the pristine purity and 
divinity of the soul is dimmed only temporarily 
during its connection with the physical frame 
and that it will regain its ‘white radiance’ on 
its deliverance from the bondage of the flesh. 

{To he cAmtinued) 
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TO OUR READERS 
This issue begins with more Uvfnihlkhed 
Letters of Simmi Vivf'kanamla written to 

Miss Josephine MncLeod 

The Edilorial entitled The Western 
Question is lh(‘ first of »t. seric's on the subject 
dealing with the problem of national inte- 
gration in the wide ])crspcctive of our past as 
well as that of the human situation in general. 

REFLECTIONS ON THE NATIONAL 
LANGUAGE QUESTION 
Til his address at the special convocation 
of the Osmania University of Hyderabad 
on 26 December 1948, Pandit Nehru, our 
Prime Minister, is report('d by the Hindustan 
Times of 28 D(‘cember 1948 to have referred 
to the national language controversy in the 
country in the following way : 

'People who know nothing about the language* he 
<»l)scn't'<I, ‘iirr exciting <‘onlrovcrs.v over this issue. 
People talk about it as if a national language can Iks 
lahl down by the Slate. In the political arena, it is 
impossible to consider the question disimsslonately. Those 
who are advocating the us<» of unalloyed Hindi or Frdu 
w'ords arc <Ioing so out of sheer ignorancx*. A language 
must be vigorous, and must grow. It must al)sorb as 
many words as it can lake. For a language to become 
rich, its door must be kept wndc oj)en. 

‘The national language shouhl he the language spoken 
by the mosses. (k>urt language or the language in high 
society had lK*nuty but no vigour of life. Vie mast have 
the language spoken by the largest iiumlxr of fieople.' 

Pan<lit Nehru instancetl the ra.se of English and .said 
the way that language grew was worthy of notice. 
English today w'as one of the mewt jKiwvrful language.s 
of the w'orld. It might not be jis glraceful as many 
other languages, but, it had some vigour. The reason 
for this vigour was that there had been progressive 
assimilation by the language which w'as now liecoming 
more and more American. Amctricani.sm or Au.stralinnism 
or Canedianism put a great deal of vigour in the 
English language. 

Pandit Nehru believed that several thousands of new 
words were being added to English every year, many of 
them Iccimical. Therefore to argue about Urdu and 
Hindi and think in terms of static condition was not 
correct. Any language that shut its doors and refused 
assimilation was indicating a sure sign of deterioration. 


The mind of India, Pandit Nehru said, must W 
open, if the country desired to remain a great nation 
and anybody who wanted to limit the language w«.s 
only trying to kill it. 

‘A language l)ccomes an allractivc vehicle of thought 
when it combines crudities of the common man 
which make it more dynamic in expression ; Kaiiial 
Pasha gave Turkey a language after incorporating in it. 
10,000 wt)irds culled from Turkish villages. The 
national language will emerge from the ma.sse8 and not 
from c]a.s.si‘s.* 

The above report sets up in our mind a 
train of thoughts, part of which we arc pull- 
ing into print, for the language question is of 
vital importance and requires to be considered, 
above all, in a perspective wider than the 
political. We shall touch on points whicli 
are cognate and which will help to put the 
question in such a perspective. 

Polities, in fact, is a question of balancing 
conflicting social forces ; it is an expression 
of a struggle for power of dilTcrent groups or 
peoples in a society. It generally works by a 
series of compromises. And for this rea.son 
as Pandit ji says, politics is no arena where 
the language question can be justly solved. 
Nor for the matter of that is politics com- 
petent to deal with any question of culture. 
Pandilji has .set right limits to ixditics, and 
it will be well if politicians remember this, 
However 

Wc are not aware of any important person 
who has pleaded for the adoption of a national 
language that is stabilized and fixed for 
eternity. On the contrary it is obvious to 
all who have given any thought to the matter 
that the proposed language will bo no more 
than a tender sapling which will proliferate by 
drawing nourishment freely and abundantly 
from all possible sources. It is also clearly 
and widely recognized that the language 
must be clear and simple, yet precise and 
dignified, and one that can be easily learnt by 
the vast masses of the Indian people. The 
start, therefore, has to be made with a 
language that is most widely spoken and 
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understood and which reflects the common 
mentality of our people and the universal 
spirit of our culture. In short it must be our 
own and be closest to all the provincial 
languages. The cultural background of India 
extending for thousands of years and giving 
unity to our people cannot be sliaken off by 
l)olitieal dusters. 

It is further a truism to say that languages 
have their own laws of growth and do not obey 
the fiats of political powers. Politics does 
not create a language, nor can sustain one in 
the long run against the real forces of culture 
and truth. Yet, there are occasions when the 
Stale feels compelled to lay down a language 
for its purposes. For example, the English 
language was imimsed ui)on India by the 
British. Wc took it up. Of its benefits 
there is no doubt ; the Western science and 
technique and intellectual attainments have 
come to us via English, though this was 
hardly the object of its introduction. But 
tJie drawbacks and disasters which such a 
coursti has inevitably entailed are not so 
appaii'nt, Science and technique could 
have come quicker and to a wider pcKjpIe 
through an Indian language. This course 
was pleaded in Bengal when decision for the 
medium of higher instruction in the country 
was taken. But it was then turned down, 
for many regarded the idea as preposterous. 
But the Bengali language developed in spite 
of it and gained world-wide recognition 
through Tagoit’. 

Similarly Persian was thrust upon parts 
of India under Muslim rule. The people had 
to accept it. In fact they came to wield it 
better than the ruling class and added 
fresh beauty, dignity, and depth to an alien 
tongue from their own spiritual resources. 
Panditji himself stales in the end that Kanml 
Pasha, backed by military and political power, 
laid down the language of New Tuiicey. And 
what the Dictator did is significant. He 
threw overboard the antiquated and com- 
plicated Arabic alphabet and Arabic words— 


the latter as much as {mssiblc. The Ataturk 
liberated the Turks from what he considered 
the bondage of an alien culture, lie felt that 
the Turks would not grow into a nation in 
the Western political, or if you like, modern, 
sense of the term unless his people completely 
broke away from the religious and cultural 
tradition of Islam. The example of Kamal 
cited by Panditji suggests to us conclusions 
which are perhaps antithetical to those intend- 
ed by him. If the Turks, inspired by 
nationalism, gave up a llihig that did not 
originally belong to them as a people, but 
which they themselves had continued to 
accept and revere for centuries (in fact the 
Turks for hundreds of years formed the 
vanguard of militant Islam battering down 
the ramparts of other civilizations in distant 
corners of Asia and Europe), why cannot 
others, similarly and with far more weighty 
rea.sons, jettison everything that does not 
really belong to their soil but has been inq^sed 
upon them by naked force ? Vet, nobody has 
even suggested this. 

The root idea of Kamal was national. 
Imi)osition is not assimilation, nor is imita- 
tion creative. Wc have to stand on our legs 
before we can oj)en our arms wide to all whom 
vre want to abandon themselves to our 
embrace. It will be tin* blackest of shames 
for Indians who have enough in their soil and 
air to give nourishment to the plant of Indian 
national language to eling to redundant alien 
elements. We need, liowever, brave iK»litics 
— ^politics that will base it.sclf on the essential 
and true factors of life and boldly challenge 
prejudice and superstition from whatever 
quarters they may raise their lieads. 

Or take the very ease of Hyderabad. 
Here, in a conntiy where nearly the entire 
population speaks Telugu. Kaiiarese, Marathi, 
and Tamil, the Stale thrust upon educational 
and governmental iiistilutions a bombastic 
Urdu which is as unfamiliar to the people as 
English. Wc do not know if the point was 
seen or consciously intended, or that it went 
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home to those responsible for this enormity. 

We cannot write at great length on the 
subject here ; nor is it necessary, for we 
believe al)undant reasons are already 
available for making the only rational 
decision. Still certain things require to be 
brought to the fore. Very soon the existing 
j>oliliea] authority will be required to make 
a decision, for the matter cannot brook delay. 
The State requires a language of its own. The 
decision has to be made in accordance with 
the desires of the people and the needs of the 
country, and it must also be in consonance 
with the r(‘al dynamic factors of history and 
culture. Political considerations of an ephe- 
meral nature must not be thrown into the 
.scale. Polities i.s a tlotsam uii the eddying 
.surface of the stream of life. It does not 
make a nation. It i.s the rellection of the 
deeper and slower and iinpalp.able and iin- 
l)Onderable tides that make history. A 
})olilics which cuts itself adrift from its 
cultural soil becomes self-sufficient and des- 
tructive of society. Politics must always look 
to a conception superior to it in order that 
it may not degenerate into a pursuit of power 
or self-aggrandizement. A world in which 
politics dictates altitude towards life, a world 
where danda lays down dharrm, has indeed 
sunk low and seems near its end 

We can again make a fetish of simplicity. 
The national language will be a State language 
and will not replace the provincial longues 
or literatures. The Stale language will be 
required — in the first instance for administra- 
tive, legal, and technical needs. Precision 
will be a great consideration, and this cannot 
often be found in popular words. Wc shall 
have to introduce thousands of new words 
with definite and unambiguous meanings to 
answer the technical netMis of the State 
language. At first, obviously enough, they 
will be unfamiliar to nearly all of us. But in 
a short time they will become well known and 
will be suitably shaped and changed by the 
dynamic factors of deveLoment. We cannot 


have, right from the start a State language 
that will be level with the understanding of 
the common man. It may even be a little 
unfamiliar to fairly educated persons also. It 
cannot be helped. To ask for anything else 
is to ask for the impossible. 

The Stat(i language will replace English 
gradually. How many Indians are there 
who can speak and write in English with ease ? 
How widely is it known ? But the State lan- 
guage, if it be Sanskritic, will be, even at its 
start, better understood by more Indmns. 
And they will use it lo far belter effect. Bui 
we must also say that it will be extremely 
harmful to give up English altogether and 
at once for sentimental rea.sons alone, as far 
as we can see English will require to be studied 
by many in order Lo k(‘ep the windows of our 
mind open to fresh ideas from the West. 

Wc shall have a belter underslanding of 
the problem if we look at it in another light. 
The example of Bengali is full of meaning. 
Bengali, as every cdncat(‘d pc'rson may know, 
is the most elegant, developed, and vigorous 
of all the provincial languages of India, it 
has been gradually fashioned into the 
picturesque and graceful, yol popular, medium 
of expression that it is today by an illustrious 
line of writers who (lr(*w almost exclusively 
from Sanskrit. The writers knew both 
Sanskrit and English, for the language in it.s 
present shape began its career after the coming 
of the British. They found that they could 
express any idea, eastern or western, in Bengali 
with the help of words drawn from Sanskrit. 
This link with Sanskrit has made the Bengali 
language great, and it further has been one 
of the main reasons why the national idea in 
our time first found vigorous expression 
through Bengali. In spite of political dis- 
advantages it has grown naturally into a 
simple language from what might have been 
regarded then as an artificial and pedantic 
form. Its influence on the other provincial 
Hatigungcs of India is deep and has to be 
traced to its connection with Sanskrit. This 
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fact made it easy for the other Indian wnters 
to understand its style or be influenced by it. 
They found in it a cultuial climate suitable 
for the growth of their own literature. Bengali 
has shown the way. It has proved beyond 
all doubt and disputation that Sanskrit can 
easily be shaped into one of the most elegant, 
dynamic, and expressive languages of the 
world. If this fact has been demonstrated 
under adverse political and economic condi- 
tions, in spite of agitation, poverty, and 
malnutrition, can we have any doubt as to 
the future of Sanskritic languages in a free 
and prosperous India ? To judge the language 
(lueslion aright a iierspectivc is essential. 

Consider again this matter. The two 
national songs of India have been given by 
Bengal. Why? Because Bengal got her 
ideas and words from Sanskrit. And it is 
this reason why Vonde MoiaTam and Janayanu 
find responses in Indian hearts in East or 
West. South or North. The words touch 
the deep chords of our life which remain and 
will remain unstruck otherwise. They touch 
off .something in your blood which begins 
ferthwilh to ru.sh madly through .vour veins, 
('an you say the same thing about the song 
that sings of Jehan, bulbul, and ynlisim? They 
are alien and take you to a very different 
atmosphere— may be pleasant but light and 
without strength or vigour. They touch 
other chords that lie on the surface of life. 
Compared to what these Sanskrit songs give 
IIS. it is superficial. They arc as different 
from one another as the majestic and sonorous 
drum-beat is from the tinkling of brass 
cymbals. We do not say, however, that brass 
e,ymbals have no place in the national music. 

In a democracy we have to humour the 
masses, and precisely by doing this we can 
do them incalculable mischief. When wc talk 
of popular things, do we really mean that 
everything should be made level with present 
tinldcrstanding and feeling of the masses 
art, literature, religion etc. ? This is not help 
but a sop. Our efforts should be to evoke 


gradually and by stages, by means of plain 
and simple expressions, the deep beau . 
and refinements of thought and feeling w ic 
„ow sleep in their hearts. Wc never pul into 
other people’s heads anything that is not 

there. Wc simply rouse b.v 

sleeping powers and beauties of the Silf. 

That is our aim and not to drag down 

thing to a low level. The siilacious » 

and art of today are undoing the rosulls ot 

civilizing process of millennia. No_ wonder tin 
masses of today are ruled by furious and un- 
controllable passions. It is not merely hunge. . 

The development of the modem Indian 
languages, particularly in the Noilh. whose be- 
ginnings go back to the preachings and writings 
of saints in the middle ages was iiilernip^ 
cd by political factors, first under Muslim 
reactionary rule and later under the British. 
We arc not oblivious of the services rendered 
to the popular languages under a few nationa- 
lised aii.1 enlightened Muslim rulers m cerram 
areas or by the Christian ^ 

the difficulties that came to be put m th < 
of such develo)imcnt by political factors f.i 
outweigh the help rendered. ^ ^ 

Indian history with care you will dIsco^el 
that our iropiilar languages really arose as . 
response (one aspect of coiirsi', of the total 
r^ponse) to the challenge of alien culture^ 
Now the lime has comc when this development 
win proceed along the line dictated by th. 
obj<>clivc factors of history and cu lure Let 
no considerations of short-sighle.l l.ohtics 
interfere with it. To refuse to recognize a 
U-gitiinate aspiration is to drive it into he 
arena of blind emotion. The fiiiw will sweep 
everything away on its tide. 

In dealing with the question of the national 
language one coniiot but be aware of a veiled 
antagonism in certain quarters to Sanskrit 
and the culture it repre.sents. This is born 
of .sheer ignorance and short-sightedness. It 
is the result of an exclusive Western educati.m. 
which is issuing in such thoughtless actions 
as trying to fence off God and religion from 
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our public and communal concerns. But those 
who still think of the material civilization of 
the West as the greatest and latest event in 
history seem hardly aware of the fact that 
secularism has already turned tail ihere—on 
the ideological plane we mean. The Western 
civilization has reached a point where it will 
stop if it does not go down in a cataclysm of 
disaster. No view about Sanskrit can be more 
illfoundcd. Sanskrit represents a eultiire that 
is far from dead. Sanskrit is not Latin or 
Greek. Nor is Vedanta on a level with other 
faiths, which are just leaves torn from its book 
and misundersfood by being read without 
the context. If the entire past of humanity 
is capable of throwing any light on the future 
then wc doubt not in the least that the 
culture represented by Sanskrit will provide 
the spiritual basis of the superstructure of a 
new cosmopolitan civilization relizing the 
broadest and most sublime conceptions of 
justice and liberty. 

There are not a few who think of Indian 
culture in some such way as follows. If the 
entire past of Turkey went by the board in 
order that the Turks might become a modern, 
secular nation, why can wc not in the same 
way jump clear of all history and heritage ? 
It is easy to cite historical parallels and easier 
still to miss the point and draw wrong lessons 
from them. The Turks have attempted to 
go back to their Turkish past and have^ 
repudiated a culture whose resources, material 
and spiritual, proved inadequate to the 
challenge thrown out by the West. But what 
have they done or achieved at all ? They 
have gone another way and made themselves 
carbon-copies of the West, and the West 
despises them more than it ever did, precisely 
for this reason. One should like to know what 
new values the Turks are creating or contri- 
buting to the fund of human civilization ? 
At present it appears that they have only 
expanded the market for the machine goods 
of the West. The onl ’ possible course for 
Turkey now seems either to remain in the 


embrace of America or go into that of Russia. 
The Turk has caught a Tartar. It will be 
interesting to watch the consequence of a 
situation in which history has reversed a 
proverb. . . . 

Pandit Nehru in his address also compli- 
mented the Osmaiiia University for its uniqu(‘ 
achievement in making Urdu the medium of 
instruction in the University in all its stages. 
According to our information the Hyderabad 
Government has developed by means of its 
political and economic power what is known 
as high Urdu, that is to say, a Urdu full of 
Arabic and Persian words. This has been 
done in a country where both the Hindus 
(more than 80% of the population) and the 
Muslims speak other tongues. And what 
results have been gained ? 

No, Hyderabad has only replaced English 
by anotlK'i* foreign language which, in script 
and vocabulary, is archaic and inadequate, and 
more difTicult to learn, and less profitable when 
learnt, than English. It seems politics is 
increasingly creating a situation in the country 
in which truth that requires to be spoken 
cannot be spoken. But there are truths whicli 
can be ignored only at our peril.* 

In this connection, though the present 
note has, in spite of ourselves, become rather 
long, we want to put before our readers the 
weighty observations of the foremost linguist 
in modern India which arc very relevant to 
our present discussion. We give them below 
under another heading. 

DR SUNJTl KUMAR CHATTERJI ON 
SANSKRIT AND HINDI 

In the course of an interesting article on 
the last International Linguistic Congress in 
Paris held from 18th July 1948, Dr Chatterji 
writes : 

•Hyderabad is, however, gently yielding to the real 
f(nx;es of the situation. The Osmania University has 
declared that from the next academic term Hindustani 
with Nagari script will also be introduced as a medium 
of University education. Wo take it as only a step in 
the right direction. 
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APPEAL OF SANSKRIT 

After my ‘allocation’ (speech by Dr Chatterji at the 
Congress) was over, some of the members who sat near 
me shook hands with me, and others later expressed 
their pleasure at my having quoted some Sanskrit for 
them, and congratulated me on the appropriateness to 
the occasion of some of my sentiments. I thought I 
was right in assuming that as speakers of lndo-Euroi)ean 
languages, Sanskrit will always have its apix:al for them. 
Thus is a great fact which we frequently lose sight of 
in India, particularly our political leaders wedded to 
a peculiar type of ideology. Sanskrit is our greatest 
and strongest spiritual and intellectual link with the 
nations of Europe. Sanskrit stands for discipline and 
correct habits of tliinking, for order an<l pri^cision ; aiwl to 
strengthen the Sanskrit element in our Indian speeches 
will be not only a strengthening of our intellectual life 
but will also link us, while maintaining our own special 
independent cultural status, much more strongly 
and closely with tlie Indo-European-speaking Wc.st. It 
will also make equally strong those ties which bind us 
through Buddliism and Indian, culture with the jieoplcs 
of the Far Ejust and of South-eastern Asia. 

Iran (and Afghanistan) will recognize her own 
siKlcr ill a Sanskrit-using India, while Lidia 
in this way retains her separate identity and originality. 
And the Ai'ab world will have proper respect for an India 
which holds her liciid liigh and offers her hand of 
fellowship in the same quest for the Ultimate Reality, 
although along the different path of another language ; 
and India will be saved from the humiliation of playing 
tlie unenviable role of an indigent ‘client’ {tnunali) and 
lumger-on to Arabdoin in the si>licrc of liigher lliought 
and culture. The Turks and the Irani iKJoplc, and even 
tlie Afghans (i.e. tlie intellectuals and thouglil-leadcrs 
among them), are seeking to rehabilitate the ba.st*s of 
their own special culture through a revival of the 
Turkic or Tumnian and Aryan character of it. 
Indian culture has liecii enriched in certain ways by 
its borrowings from Islamic culture and Islamic thought, 
which for India meant Persian culture and Sufi niys- 
licism. This has beijome engrafteil iiTc>'ocably uikjii 
our culture and wc must give due rwognilion to it. 
must study it in its fundamentals ami must derive all 
the spiritual, intellectual, and material benefit that w'e 
have received or can receive from it. But wc should 
remeinUir always, irrespective of caste ami creed, that 
the Sanskrit language and the name Saindcrit slamls iis 
the symbol of all our past achievements ns a i)CopIe — 
these are the hall-marks of our civilization, they form 
the passport for an honoured place in tlie concourse of 
nations and they also indicate the way in wdiich it lias 
been given to India to be of service to humanity. 

I need not describe In detail the six days’ sittings 
and deliberations and social functions ireJating to the 


(ongrt‘ss. There were some eight “Questions” or 
topics already announced and passed ou to as many 
select scholars, who contributed their views on them ; 
and these were in our hands and there w'ere discussions 
on them in which those who wishctl took pait. I spoke 
in four of these — on Universal Categories for all 
Languages, ou Research in i^anguage, on Linguistic 
Terminology, and on Liter-linguistics with the question 
of International Language or Ijmgurdges. 

In the course of these discussions I made ireierenee 
to the nature of linguistic work tliat is being done in 
India at the prcsent day (I had idrcady sent in a 
detailed statement, compiled with tlie help of colleagues 
all over India, of the work done in the different 
branches of Linguistics in India during the lust nine 
years, the years of war from 1930 to lOlH, which it is 
intended to publish along with similar rejxirls for other 
countries). The necessity of enriching intcniaLional 
linguistic teniiinology from Sanskrit was also stressed 
by me. 

UNO AND HINDI 

The Uno has recognised five languages in its 
ddBieration — English, JhVemrh, Siwiiii.sh, Russian and 
Chincsi?. In our Congress meetings, four languages 
were freely used — ^French, English, Italian, and German. 
Some Slav members who were quite prominent did not 
press the matter, but there was a feeling noticeable 
among some of them in fai our of Russian as the great- 
est of Slav languages and their representative. Every 
fifth man in the w’orld is an Indian, and 4/5 ths of that 
Imliaii |»er.so!i has as his most iiatunil t^i-Indian 
.siKHvh Ilimll, ami this Hindi goes to Sanskrit for its 
culture-words, which it has in coinmon w^ith most of the 
other Indian languages. So that Saiiskrilic Hindi may 
In not a distant future lutic to be given a place beside 
ils cousin-s|H.'Cclies. Prcncli, Kngli.sh, Spanisli ard 
Russian, and lx*sitle Chinese, as one of the great 
languages of tin; world. This lost observation of mine 
evoked some inleri'st among member.s. From quite 
iiiicxpcc'Usi quarters I heard eiuj[uirie.s alxmt IliiKli and 
the linguistic situation In India — from Norway, from 
Czechoslovakia, from America. (The imiMutanec of 
Ambi(! is cultural rathor than numerical — tlaTC are 
more people in (he w^orld speaking Bengali than Arabic, 
and it will depend upon the place created once again 
for Arabdom by the Eg>'ptian.s, the Syrians, the Iraquis, 
the Saudi Arabs, the Algerians and other.s, whether 
their language will obtain once again its old inteniatlonal 
position. Moreover, through natural change, the old 
Araliic speech has split up into dialei'ts which are 
sometimes mutually unintelligible. A common or 
universal modern Arabic? for siieaking and writing is a 
desideraliJin, and it is to be seen if this can be ci oivcd; 
or it would mean a revival of classical Arabic in a 
modified form) 
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SWAMI AKIIANDANANDA AND HIS MEMOIRS 
Cop SRI K;\MAKR1SHNA. By Svvami Jagadiswara- 
fuANDA. Published by the RanuiJx'rislina Vivekananda 
' Centre, Dadar, Bi/mbay^ Pp. 09. Price Re. U-, 

This booklet gives in the first part, in simple wonls, 
' B brief biography of Swami Akhandaiianda, one of the 
;;WXteen direct disciples of Sri Ramakrishna, and his 
’ memoirs o»f his Master in the second half. Swami 
. Akhandannnda was an embodiment of selfless service, 
liirespeclive of caste or cnxid. His heart flowcfl towards 
poor and the suffering breaking through all barriers. 
In the nineties of the last century, even before the 
great Swami Vivekananda, his brother disciple, preached 
bis gospel of mass uplift, he had startctl his work among 
the masses of Rajaputana. He was to be found organiz* 
ing relief wherever there was suffering due to famine 
m* flood. He started the first famine relief in Bengal 
as early as 1897, as an extension of whi(;h he started an 
orphanage. That he started and stuck on to the 
orphanage, where he had both Hindu and Muslim boys, 
which he starUnl in Sargachhi, a remote village in 
JBengal, for over 40 years till his death, thougli he became 
the supreme head of the ltamakri.shna Drrler, speaks 
volumes for his utter self-abnegation and loving sarvicc 
of the poor and the suffering. He introduced spinning 
ind weaving and other village handicrafts in his orphanage, 


understanding their full significance in the village 
economy, even before the Swadeshi Movement, which 
Gtuudhiji launched later on on a large scale. 

His memoirs of Sri Ramakrishna show the utter 
simplicity and ifaith of Sri Ramakrishna and his great 
love for mankind, which characteristic Swami Akhanda- 
nanda derived from hi.s Master. It throws light on the 
w'ay in which Sri Ramakrishna used to train his disciples 
to attain their highest stature without doing violence 
to their nature. 

The booklet inspires the reader with a spirit of service. 

HOMAGE TO MAHATMA GANDHI. PuUk 
Relations Officer, All India Radio, New Delhi. Pp. 112. 
Price Re 1. 

The death of Gandhiji evoked univer.-ial condolence 
from all parts of the world— espec ally from all the 
leaders of India; for as K. Subba Rau says, 'he made 
heroes out of common clay.* 

Here are collected the tributes from the various Indian 
leaders, broadcast to the nation in memory of the 
Mahatma, from the All India Radio. Beautifully got-up. 
with many picture.^, it is attractive, though tinged with 
sadness all over tin; pages. The AIR has done well in 
collecting and presenting lhe.se tributes to the public 
as a commemorative volume. 
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RAM/VKRISIINA MISSION ASHRAMA, PATNA 
An Appeal 

The Ramakrishna Mission A.shrama, Patna, was 
started in the yea: 1922 and since then it has been 
ftinctioniiig as a cenlire of <'harilablc, txhieational and 
leligioas aclivitie.s in this capital city of Bihar. Through 
the hearty co-oiKTation of the public and the <lcvolcd 
aervices of a valiant band of .selfless monastic and lay 
'Workers, the Ashrama has ilovclopHjd f.-xiin humble 
begiriiiings into a very useful institution. This centre 
rans at present a fnxj Upjier Primary S<'ho< 3 l for lK>ys 
of poa- baekwanl communilic.s, an outdoor (Charitable 
Dispensary, a Public Library and Ib*ading Room and 
B Students’ Home. It organises also relief works accord- 
bg as occasions ari.se. Moreover, .scripture classes, 
periodical lectures and discourses on the lives and gosi)els 
Df great prophets and incarnations are held in and 
outside the Ashrama to stimulate .spiritual culture and 
lievelop in al] a catholic oiifJook in the light of the 


lofty teiu?hings of Sri Ramakrishna and Swunii 
Vivekananda. 

We ncxsl hardly point out that we are to depend 
lailircly on public donations and subscriptions for the 
upkeep of the Ashrama and the management ami 
expansion of its voricfl activities. Unfortunately, the 
humanitarian scr\dccs of this philanthropic inslilntion 
are being greatly hampcTcd at prc.sent for want of 
odccpiale funds. Liberal help in the shape of donations 
is urgently needed to meet the pressing demands of this 
centre. We therefore ai)penl to our generous country- 
men to exleml their financial support to our noble cau.se 
ami thus help forwanl the man-making and natioiir 
building activities we have been carrying on for the 
Ijcnefit of all. 0>ntributions, however small, will be 
thankfully accepted and acknowledged by the under- 
signed. 

SWAAH TfcJASANANDA 
Secretary 


SRI RAMAKRISHNA’S BIRTHDAY 

The Birthday Anniversary of Sri Ramakrishna falls on the 1st March 1949. 
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PARMUI^RTHft PRASANGA 

—TOWARDS THE GOAL SUPREME— 

By 

SWAMI VJRAJANANDA 

President, The Ramakrisima Math, And The Ramnkrishtia Mission 
With An Introduction by Gerald Heard 
And A Foreword by Christopher Tsherwood 
A most practical book containing a largo number of spit it iial truths and 
valuable inslnictions in easy convci*salional style, as it'fre.shing and touching as 
direct talk, at the same time non-.scctariaii and univer.sal in their asj)cct. It will 
inspire and guide all men and women, young and old, learned and ignoi.int, of 
all shades and creeds. 

it is full of useful information, suilden insigtils, anil imitmiint coiinsils. .. .” 

— Gerald Heard 
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** Arise I Awake 1 And stop not till the Goal is reached.” 


UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF SWAM! VIVEKANANDA 

228 West 39 Street 
New York 

The 8lh December *05 

Dear Joe Joe — 

After 10 days of the most disastrous voyage I ever had I arrived in New York. I was 
so so sick for days together. 

After the clean and beautiful cities of Europe, New York appears very dirty and 
miserable. I am going to begin work next Monday. Your l)unclles have been safely delivered 
to the heavenly pair as Alberta calls them. They are as usual very kind. Saw Mrs and 
Mr Salomon and other friends. By chance met Mrs Peak at Mrs Gurnsey’s but yet have 
no news of Mrs Rothibiirger. Going with the birds of paradise to llidgely this Christmas— 
wish ever so much you were there. 

Had you a nice visit with Lady Isabell ? Kindly give my love to all our friends— 
and know oceans yourself. 

Excuse this short letter— I will write bigger ones by^the next. 

Ever yours in the Lord, 
Vivekananda 

Almora 

10th July 1897 

My dear Joe Joe— 

I am glad to learn that you have at last found out that I have time to read your letters. 
I have taken to the Himalayas, tired of lecturing and orating. I am so sorry 
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the doctors would not allow my going over with the Raja of Khetri to England and 
that has made Sturdy mad. 

The Seviers are at Simla and Miss Muller here in Almora. 

The plague has subsided but the famine is still here and as it looks (on account of no 
rain as yet) it may wear a yet terrible aspect. 

I am very busy from here directing work in some of the famine districts by my boys. 

Do come by all mcansr— only you must remember this. The Europeans and the Hindus 
(called ‘Natives* by the Europeans) live as oil and water. Mixing with Natives is damning 
to the Europeans. 

There are no good hotels to speak of even at the capitals. You will have to travel 
with a number of servants about you (cost cheaper than hotels) . You will have to bear with 
people who wear only a loin cloth, you will see me with only a loin cloth about me. Dirt 
and filth everywhere and brown people. But you will have plenty of men to talk to you 
philosophy. If you mix with the English much here you will have more comforts but see 
nothing of the Hindus as they are. Possibly I will not be able to eat with you, but I promise 
that I will travel to good many places with you and do everything in my power to make your 
journey pleasant. These are what you expect — ^if anything good comes so much the better. 
Perhaps Mary Hale may come over with you. There is a young lady, Miss Campbell, Orchard 
Lake, Orchard Island, Michigan, who is a great worshipper of Krishna and lives alone in that 
Island fasting and praying — she will give anything to be able to sec India once — but she is 
awfully poor— -if you bring her with you, I will anyhow manage to pay her expenses. If Mrs 
Bull brings old Landsberg with her that will be saving that fool’s life as it were. 

Most probably I may accompany you back to America. Kiss Holistcr for me and the 
baby. My love to Alberta, to the Leggetts and to Mabel — What is Fox doing ? Give 
him my love when you see him. To Mrs Bull and S. Saradananda my love. I am as strong 
as ever but it all depends upon leading a quiet life ever afterwards. No huriy burly any 
more. 


I had a great mind to go to Tibet this year ; but they would not allow me, as the 
road is dreadfully fatiguing. However, I content myself with galloping hard over precipices 
on mountain ponies. This is more exciting than your bicycle even, although I had an ex- 
perience of that at Wimbledon, Miles and miles of uphill and miles and miles of downhill, 
t e road a few feet broad hanging over sheer precipices several thousand feet deep below. 


Ever yours in the Lord, 
Vivekananda 


P.S. The best time to come is to arrive in India by October or beginning of November— 
December, January and February you see things all over and then start by the end of 
February. From March it begins to get hot. Southern India is ahuays hot, 

V. 

Goodwin has gone to work in Madras on a paper to be started there soon. 

y. 
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Darjeeling 
The 29th April ‘98 

My dear Joe Joe— 

I have had several attacks of fever— 1 he last being influenza. 

It has left me now, only I am very weak yet. As soon as I gather strength enough to 
undertake the journey, I come down to Calcutta. 

On Sunday I leave Darjeeling — ^probably stopping for a day or two at Kui’seong, then 
direct to Calcutta. Calcutta must be very hot just now. Never mind it is all the better for 
influenza. In case the plague breaks out in Calcutta — ^I must not go anywhere — and you 
start for Kashmir with Sadananda. How did you like the old gentleman Devendra Nath 
Tagore ? Not as stylish as TIan Baba’ with Moon God and Sun God of course. What 
enlightens your insides on a dark night when the Fire God. Sun God, and Moon God, and 
Star Goddesses have gone to sleep ? It is hunger that keeps my consciousness up, I have 
discovered. Oh, the great doctrine of correspondence of light !! Think how dark the world 
has been all these ages without it !! And all this knowledge and love and work and all the 
Buddhas, and Krishnas and Christs — vain, vain have been their lives and work — for they did 
not discover that ‘which keeps the inner light when the Sun and Moon were gone to the 
limbo* for the night !! Delicious isn’t it ? 

If the plague comes to my native city I am determined to make myself a sacrifice and 
that, I am sure, is a ‘Darn sight better way to Nirvana* than pouring oblation to all that 
ever twinkled. 

I have had a good deal of correspondence with Madras with the result that I need 
not send them any help just now. On the other hand I am going to start a paper in Cal- 
cutta. I will be ever so much obliged if you help me starting tliat. As always with un- 
dying love. 

Ever yours in the Lord, 
Vivekananda 


CON\T.RSATIONS OF SWAMI SIVANANDA 

Belurmath, October, 1918 


A boy devotee saw Mahapurush Maharaj 
in a dream and wrote to him about it. He 
has now come to the math, with his permis- 
sion, to stay here for some time. One morning 
Mahapurush Mahaiaj had just returned froni 
the shrine. The devotee fell at his feet and, 
praying to him for mantra deVes/m (initiation 
with a name of God) said : 

‘Maharaj, you very kindly appeared to me 
in a dream. It is my heart’s desire that you 
hindly initiate me into spiritual life.* 


So saying he caught hold of Mahapurushji’s 
feet. Observing the earnestness of the 
devotee Mahapurush] i said in an affectionate 
voice : 

‘My child, you have my abundant bless- 
ings. May your devotion and love to the 
lotus feet of the Master and faith in Him 
increase evermore day by day. May you 
advance far towards Him. I do not know 
anything about initiation, nor have I ever 
initiated anybody. The Master has not put 
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in my mind the least feeling of grwrwhood. I 
am His servant, His child. Apart from it I 
have not as yet received any command from 
the Master to initiate people. I know the 
name *Ramakrishna’ is the mantra of this age. 
Devotion and spiritual liberation will be like 
an amalalca fruit in the palm of the hand to 
one who will lovingly repeat the name of the 
Master, the saviour of the fallen and the 
avatar of the age. Ramakrishna is the pass- 
word for the age. For the spiritual liberation 
of a person repetition of the name of Rama- 
krishna is enough. I do not think there is 
any further need for initiation. There is not 
a shadow of doubt that whoever will whole- 
heartedly take refuge in Sri Ramakrishna 
and repeat His name will attain spiritual libera- 
tion. He who was Rama and He who was 
Krishna has manifested Himself in this age 
as Ramakrishna for the salvation of humanity. 
The devotee : I am repeating the Master’s 
name as much as I can and am also 
praying to Him. I also fully believe that 
He is the Incarnation of God in this age. 
You belong to the inner-most circle of 
His devotees ; if I only had your grace my 
life would be blessed — this is my firm 
conviction. 

Mahapurushji ; You have my blessings 
already, otherwise why should I be saying 
so much to you? I pray earnestly that 
you may attain goodness. When you 
have come to have complete faith in His 
mercy and Incarnation, there is no more 
fear. You are very fortunate, for faith 
in God’s Incarnation in every age is had 
only as a result of abundant good actions 
in previous lives. When you have that, 
what fear can be for you ? I -say this and 
believe what I say, namely, you will surely 
become liberated from this bondage of 
limited existence. Go on calling on Him 
with a full heart, nnd pray to Him ycam- 
ingly. He will make your belief still more 
firm and your heart will be filled with love 
and faith. 


The devotee : How should I do japa f kt{\ 
there special rules for it ? 

Mahapurushji : Taking the name of God 
repeatedly and with love is japa. Do that, 
and you will find joy as you go on practi.s- 
ing it. There arc no special rules for japa, 
Japa can be done always — ^whilc walking, 
moving about, eating, lying down, in sleep, 
in the dream, and in the waking state. 
The real thing is love. The more you 
repeat His name with love, the more joy 
will you derive from it. He is the Inward 
Ruler and He sees the heail. If you feel 
true yearning of the heart and call on Him 
earnestly, you will see its effect 

immediately. Ask from Him faith, love, 
and devotion in the same way as a child 
solicits a boon from its parents ; you are 
sure to get them. He is a living God, the 
saviour of the fallen, the destroyer of the 
impurities of the materialistic age, 

supremely merciful, devoted to his worship- 
pers, and full of love. Go on repeating 
His name as much as you can. You should 
of course do japa always and as much as 
lies in your power, but it is especially 
very necessary to do it every morning anil 
evening at a fixed time and from a fixed 
seat. Do that. 

The devotee : Maharaj, how should T 
meditate on Him ? I try meditation ; but 
neither do I understand well what is 
meditation nor can I do it properly. 

Mahapurushji : Meditation is a little difficult 
at first. When by Ilis grace a love for 
Him will grow in your heart as you con- 
tinue your japa and prayers, meditation 
will become very easy. Without trying 
meditation in the beginning sit before the 
image of Sri Ramakrishna, who is 
immaculate, supremely merciful, the 
Teacher of the age, untouched by lust or 
greed or blemish, and pray to Him crying 
like a child saying, *0 Lord, you have 
incarnated yourself in human form for the 
salvation of the world and have suffered so 
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much for humanity. I am very poor and 
infirm, without spiritual practice, worship, 
knowledge, love, faith, and devotion. Be 
gracious to me, and grant me faith, love, 
knowledge, devotion, and purity. May 
this human birth of mine attain its true 
end. Manifest yourself in my heart by 
your grace and reveal yourself to me. It 
is a son of yours who has taught me to 
pray to you like this. Do have grace on 
me.* 

By continuing to pray in this way you 
will have His grace. The mind will then quiet 
down and become absorbed in ja'pa and 
meditation. You will feel love and joy in 
your mind, and hope will return to your heart. 
After praying a great deal in this way do japa 
as I have told you to do. Meditation will 
come of itself as you go on repeating His 
holy name. While doing japa concentrate 
your mind on the idea that He is lovingly 
gazing at you. This thought itself, when it 
will last in the same way for a long time, will 
be meditation. While you repeat His name 
I)ray to Him: ‘O Tjord, help me to meditate 
on j^ou.* And sure enough He will do that. 
He i.s the guru in everybody’s heart, the 
Path-finder, Lord, Father, Mother, or Friend. 
To think of His auspicious form with love, 
or of His qualities, in any way is meditation. 
Now go on practising in this way. Later on 
and according to your need He will acquaint 
you from within how you should meditate. 
Call on Him with grtat yearning and cry for 
Him as much as you can. The weeping will 
wash away all the dirt of the heart, and He 
will reveal His nature out of Ilis grace. All 
these do not happen in a day or of a .sudden. 
Go on practising and calling on Him ; sure 
enough you will have His response and find 
joy. 

The devotee : It is the very yearning which 
is lacking. How can this yearning for 
Him be developed ? 

Mahapurushji : My child, no one can teach 
yearning to another. It com^s of itself in 

a 


right time. The more you feel the want 
of God in your heart the more the yearn- 
ing will grow. If it does not arise, know 
that the time is not yet ripe. Mother 
knows which of Her children requires to be 
fed and when. If it is late, Mother herself 
knows that the child should be fed late. 
She alone knows the reason for this. The 
Lord is the Mother. One must have the 
fullest faith in Her and resign oneself to 
Her completely. She is not like the worldly 
mother. She knows your heart. She 
truly knows which among Her children 
sincerely wants to sec Her, and She reveals 
Herself in just the time. Go on calling on 
the Lord as much as you can. Resign 
yourself completely to Him ; He will give 
you all you need in proper time. Purity 
is the foundation of spiritual life. God 
manifests Himself quickly in a pure heart. 
Try to remain pure in thought, word, and 
deed. Now^ yours is the life of a student. 
Student life is very puit‘. I'he Master 
used to have great love for boys who were 
pure-hearted and without worldly desires. 
One whose mind has not been soiled by 
sense enjoyment will have enlightenment 
fpiickly. Further, faith and reverence are 
necessary. Believe with a simple heart 
all that I have tohi you and devote your- 
self to sadhcjia in exactl}^ th(‘ same way, 
you will see that He will be graceful, and 
you will have great joy. The fact is that 
you will have to struggle. The Master 
used to Siiy, ‘If you only go on simply 
saying orally siddhi, siddhi, (lumip) it 
will never produce intoxication. You will 
have to procure siddhi^ you must labour to 
make a paste of it, and eat it, ih- n alone 
can you feel the effect.* In the same 
way call on God’s name, meditate on Him, 
and pray to Him with sincerity, then alone 
you will find joy. 

The devotee : I came with great hope that 
you will kindly initiate me. Plea.sc have 
mercy on me. 
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Mahapiirusliji : My child, I h&ve already 
told you that I have not so far received 
any command from the Master in the 
matter of initiation. Do not worry about 
diksha (initiation) . Go on calling on Him 
sincerely. He will listen to your prayers 
and fulfil your heart’s desire. He will 
surely make all arrangements when the 
need for initiation will arise for you. I also 
pray sincerely that you may have fullest 
faith in the Lord and be completely 
resigned to His feet. May your heart be 
filled with love and purity and may the 
Lord daily increase your faith, love, and 
devotion. I pray in all earnestness.* As 
he was saying all these he shut his eyes, 
remaining so for a while. Afterwards 
placing his two hands on the head of the 
devotee he blessed him with his eyes 
closed. Overpowered by emotion, the 
devotee also began to shed tears. When 
he became a little quiet, Mahapumshji 
lovingly gave him the Master’s frasad 
(the food that had been offered to Him) 
to eat. . . . 

In that year the Holy Mother was staying 
in the house on Mukherji Lane (now 
Udbodhan Lane) in Baghbazar. Sarat 
Maharaj (Swami Saradananda) was also 
there. Maharaj (Swami Brahmananda) and 
Hari Maharaj (Swami Turiyananda) were at 
Bala ram Babu’s house. 

After a few days’ stay at the Math the 
said devotee expressed a desire to go to 
Calcutta in order to see the Holy Mother and 
the other companion disciples of the Master 
and sought Mahapurushji’s permission for it, 
Mahapurushji said, ‘Yes, you should go by 
all means. You have come so near and should 
you not see them ? You are very fortunate 
that they are all now in Calcutta. This is a 
rare opportunity. First of all go to Baghbazar 
and see the Holy Mother. She is the Mother 
of us all. . . . She has come as an aid to the 
Master’s mission. ... None of us has suc- 


ceeded in understanding her. She is so deep 
and her realizations remain so much without 
expression that none can understand her. 
She docs not at all want to express herself. 
She conducts herself like the ordinary women 
of the household, doing all work and serving 
the devotees. Who will say that she is 
Divine ? The Master one day told me, “The 
Mother who is in the Temple and the Mother 
in the mhabat (the small musical concert 
room in Dakshineswar where the Holy Mother 
used to live) are indentical.” After saluting 
the mother pray to Her devotedly for love 
and faith. If she becomes pleased one can 
easily have everything — devotion and libera- 
tion. Sarat Maharaj is there also at the 
Udbodhan. He is a supremely heioic sevak 
(servant) of the mother. See him also. If 
you tell him, he will arrange for you to have 
the mother's darshan. After you have received 
mother’s blessings go to Balarani Babu’s house. 
Maharaj and Hari Maharaj are there. Tell 
them when you meet them that I have sent 
you for’ their darshan. They will bless you 
profusely. Maharaj is the spiritual son of 
the Master. If you receive his blessings, think 
that you have received the Master’s blessings. 
The spiritual power of the Master is at present 
flowing into the world through him. Hari 
Maharaj is Shukadeva himself, he is Vedanla 
incarnate and has known Brahman. So long 
as they are in this gross corporeal form, men 
are fortunate to be blessed by having their 
darshan, holy company, and good wishes. 
After this they will be objects of meditation, 
and will only be seen with great difficulty by 
the power of meditation. This is a very 
auspicious time. Have their darsluin with 
great reverence and faith. And when you 
go back home remember all these, namely, 
that you have stayed at the Math, the place 
of the Master on the Ganges, the holy company 
of so many sadhus etc. and meditate on them. 
This will cleanse your heart. You are very 
fortunate.’ 



THE WESTERN QUESTION W 
Bt the Editor 

The conception of man and of human can never be 
destiny outlined in our previous article gives therefore argued that n lan re 

aesuuy uui-i u na n as Christianity has done and. 


us, it will be seen, a very definite criterion of 
progress, individual and social. It is a frame 
of reference that is wide and stable and 
capable of rating all the relative values of 
man. But this spiritual conception, because 
it refuses to recognize society as an end and 
to stabilize human development at the level 
it hSs reached in general, rouses the antagonism 
of the self-sufficient man. The self-sufficient 


understood pain as Christianity has done and. 
therefore, social amelioration or doing one’s 
duty to one's neighbour forms no part of 
them.* This will, of course, sound even to 
an Indian peasant as preposterous as saying 
that fire is cold. But not so to many of 
those Indians who have received all their 
education and ideas and measuring rods from 
the West. In this matter, as in others, these 


of the self-sumcient man. me seii-=uiiii.ic..i. — 

1. budg. bU 1 


stereotyped and fixed responses. He can 
conceive of society as dynamic, but not so 
human nature. Or in so far as he is prepared 
to admit the possibility of moral mutation, he 
believes this can be done by frothing pious 
platitudes, by a simple exhortation to will 
without an ideal, or by a change of material 
environment. This last 
‘ideological superstructure’ 
that is to say. the theory that our ideas and 
ideals arc the products of material changes. 
Such a conception turns things upside down, 
freeing us from all moral obligation as we 


Freud and Frazer, and knowing no better, 
have danced and continue to dance as the 
West has piped to them. The fact, however, 
is just the contrary. 

We. of course, agree that this narrow 
interpretation has been forced upon religion 
, by a section of its votaries, mostly elsewhere. 

is the theory of This is particularly true of the history of 
of civilization, orthodox and official Christianity m the 
West which drew a sharp line between an 
imperfect world under the sky and a perfect 
heaven somewhere above the clouds. The 
reason is that in spite of the practical value 


free ng us from all moral ooiigauou as u-cis in 


proclaim the divine right of natural appetites. 

It has for this reason been widely held in 
our day that trying to seek one’s spiritual 
progress and liberation is antithetical to trying 
to do one’s duty to one’s neighbour and society. 
In fact one of the most widespread and 
persistent charges against religion, and against 
Indian spirituality in particular, has been that 


sound metaphysic. It carried over into its 
system certain dogmatic beliefs from 
Judaism, and had, later on, under early Greek 
influence, a liberal infusion of Greek, par- 
ticularly crude Aristotelian metaphysics, 
which determined its closed system of theology 
for over a millennium and a half. The in- 
fluence of Aristotle has proved disastrous for 


Indian spirituality in particular, nas necn inab ‘ for 

it is indifferent to human suffering and both science p ■ P^. 
to social improvement. A long rehgion in the long run- i 


apathetic 

line of Christian writers of the West have 
also joined their voice in telling us and the 
world that Indian spirituality makes light of 
ethics or ‘morality of action , since it denies 
evil to be an essential factor of reality and 
declares the man of Realization to be one who 


advance, whether in science, or philosophy, 
spirituality in the West, since the time of 

•This old and i«post«roiia fancy, which 
hdcc thought dead, wappeara m ftc _ 

mWeading and fanlaatic hook, h the Path of hfohatma 

Gandihi, by George Catlin. 
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Renaissance, has begun by a repudiation of 
the authority of the great Master. It is 
therefore not at all odd that the West 
violently reacts to the suggestion of authority 
of any kind. Unfortunately, however, 
instead of finding a rational and empirical 
basis of faith, the West continued to think 
of religion in Aristotelian terms and so 
imagined that religion stands opposed to 
science and social improvement. 

But such an antithesis can nowhere be 
found in the vast body of our spiritual 
literature, and exists nowhere else except in 
the imagination of those who .say so. There 
are aberrations of course, as there are 
aberrations, in eveiy field, but such aberrations 
have no justification in authoritative literature 
or practice. The Indian conception of life 
and dJmrrnn is integral and makes no distinc- 
tion between things sacred and things secular 
in an ab.solute sense. What would be regarded 
elsewhere as a most profane and unspiritual 
act can be in Indian eyes spiritual and help- 
ful under certain circumslanccs. And what 
is apparently the holiest of acts can be un- 
spiritual, if it is not done with a right motive. 
Such fancied antithesis is due to lack of 
acquaintance with Indian ideas. A brief 
discussion w’ill make clear the differenfee 
between the Indian conception of dharma 
and the Western idea of religion. 

Indian civilization is indissolubly linked 
up with the conception of afjnan or man as a 
spirit. This has been pointed out before. 
But so much is involved in the idea that 
unless we draw out a little more fully some of 
its contents, it will remain vague and gene- 
rally incomprehensible. The atman has, of 
course, been conceived in different ways for 
practical reasons. The atman is both the 
finite— infinite self of our actual empirical ex- 
perience, which presents such contradictions 
as freedom and constraint, permanence and 
change, together, and the infinite,* eternal, 
and free Self that is the result or fact of the 
highest experience. Spiritual progress means 


just a movement from a present contradictory 
status of self to the Self that is free from all 
such determinations. But this liberation of 
consciousness from limitations cannot be 
achieved by a sudden jump ; we move to- 
wards it in stages by grasping an idea that is 
higher and rejecting the one that is lower. 
We can get rid of a lower organization of 
sentiments only by cultivating higher ones, 
till at la.st we acquire enough strength to go 
beyond all such imaginations. This i.s the 
reason for viewing Self differently by the 
different schools. All of them, however, hold 
that all perfection and purity and power 
reside in the atman, which have become 
ob.scurcd by a veil of ignorance. Spiritual 
liberation consi.sts in becoming aware of this 
fact, or in Self-knowledge. Freedom is not 
a passage into another world which lies some- 
where at the periphery of the universe to 
enjoy a new life of eternity in time, but is the 
realization, here and now, of all things in the 
Self and the Self in all things. Indian civili- 
zation is characterized by this consistent 
intuition of unity of all life. Reality is a 
.seamless whole of the highest experience, and 
this fundamental unity is biV)ken up into a 
manifold by our animal .senses. This is the 
highest knowledge and freedom, the highest 
bliss and fulfilment, the aim and purpose of 
all our endeavours. The intuition, of course, 
is not unknown to others. This is evident 
from the teachings of Jesus, or Lao Tze, or 
Rumi. But such in.stances are rare and have 
been misunderstood and frowned upon where 
they arose. It does not form part of the 
tradition of other civilizations. And nowhere 
else has this intuition been made the 
basis of social organization or of education. 

The Religion of Eternity (sanatana 
dharma) does not stand on a level with the 
religions of salvation in heaven. You cannot 
force it into their framework. It is not a 
cIo.sed system that refuses to admit questions 
or fails to find answers to the new problems 
with which the developing experience of 
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humanity confronts it. It rests upon a meta- 
physic of truth which can never be exhaus- 
tively formulated in terms of intellectual 
conceptions, but can always be adapted to 
all concrete situations. 

The Eternal Gospel has been laid down 
by the vedic rishis mentioned in the mantra, 
namaste rishibhyafi purvehhyah ])unm]chhyah 
jKithihritebhyah, They arc the paUiihrita, 
the path-makers, of Religion. Th‘’y preached 
originally two broad ways of this Religion as 
the foundation and aim of a civilized com- 
munity, namely, the pravrittidharvui and the 
7iivrittidharma. Dvividho hi vedoJetodharjuah 
jrrlamttilakshano nivrittiUihthanashcha . 

Vravrittidharma is ritualistic religion, while 
7iivrittidharma is the way of renunciation. 
They form the tw'o wings of a complete 
dharma. PTavrittidharma, or religion as it is 
commonly understood, lays down means for 
the attainment of happiness and enjoyment 
(abhyiidaya) in this world or in a heaven. 
It is the direct (ftakshat) cause of such 
advancement here and luTeafter. It is a 
religion bas(‘d on the concvjption of a deter- 
minat(? personality and it aims at an extension 
of this life of the world with increased power 
and pleasure minus its sorrows and frustra- 
tions. 

Religions as practised all over the world 
ar(‘ mainly variations of this praurltikUuirnui, 
They have certain common methods for the 
attaininenl of their goals. First, there is the 
worshit) of a Personal God or gods, or a 
Saviour ; secondly, all enjoin praediee of 
charity, doing good to one’s neighbour, culti- 
vation of moral virtues like love and friend- 
ship for all. The worship takes tin? foiin of 
offering flowers, incense, light, and food etc. 
Certain rituals, more or less of a common 
kind, are followed. In the vedic time the 
followers of the pravritiidharim offered animal 
sacrifices to gods. The Jews offered burnt 
animal sacrifice to Jehovah. The Christians 
have their sacraments and say grace over 
their food. The Mahomedans have their 


Korbani and neyaj. All aim at heaven. These 
are the common and essential features. There 
are differences, but they are not fundamental. 

The nkmttidharma, on the other hand, is 
peculiar to India alone. It is the path of 
renunciation, its direct goal being nihahreyasa 
or shreyas, wdiich means spiritual liberation 
or freedom of Self from the bondage of the 
illusory and limited ego, the liberation of 
consciousness from the stream of matter (body 
and mind) to which it seems hooked so un- 
accountably. Freedom is knowledge to be 
gained by means of abhyasa (rcpcat^'d and 
constant practice of remembrance or Self- 
awareness through meditation etc.) and 
vainigya (non-attachment or rcnuncialion) . 
This nivriitidhar7na is followed by the different 
schools of Vedanta, the Buddhists, the Jains, 
the Pashui)atas, the Vaishnavas, and 
numerous other sects belonging to other 
schools of the ayatnas. The differences among 
the schools rest mainly upon the way they 
conceive of atman or peifeetion and e(‘iiain 
ext(‘rnal observances, abhyasa and vairayya 
and practice of a number of ethical virtues 
being common to all. These divergences arc, 
however, the different outward forms of a 
basic and real unity of aim. 

Pravrittidharnia in its different varieties, 
each with a particular scripture and a saviour 
of its own and with its determinate concep- 
tion of the Deity and of the human 
personality, is to be found outside India. Yet, 
though India has varieties of pravrittklharma, 
they do not have the above charact eristics 
which mark the faiths that ai’ose outside 
India. For one thing, all the sects here revere 
certain scriptures and certain t('achers and 
sages in common. They do not base their 
faiths on a single person or one scrii)lur(‘, but 
on a tradition that is superpei'sonal and is 
claimed by all. Even the Buddhists and the 
Jains refer to a line of teachers teaching an 
eternal doctrine in the world in the different 
epochs of its hi.story. In fact in India a ]uau 
of religion, whatever be his personal si)iritual 
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ideal (ishtadevaia) or way of sadham, 
venerates all faiths and all spiritual men. 
The tantras say that a quarrelsome attitude 
towards faiths other than one’s own is the 
mark of a jMshu (literally beast) or a ‘natural’ 
man. Apart from this, there does not exist a 
real cleavage between the pravrittidharma 
and the nivnUidharim. Though pravritti- 
karma has been defined by Manu as ritualistic 
worship performed with a desire for ends here 
and hereafter, and as leading to happiness 
and heaven, yet he goes on to say that the 
same actions performed with spiritual 
knowledge and without desire (for personal 
ends) become rHvnttikp.rma and lead to 
nirvana or freedom : . 

Stikhabhytidayilcamchaiva nihshreyasika- 

meva cha 

PravrittamcJia nivTittamcha dvividlio 

harma vaidikam 

lha chamutra va karnat ]yravTittam harma 

kirtyate 

Nishkamam jnodia purvantu nivritta- 

mupadishyate 

If we devote even a little thought to the 
concept of nishkama karma, whieh is so 
familiar to Indians but unfamiliar elscwheife, 
and which is found not only in the Gita but 
in the entire field of our religious and philo- 
sophical literature, we shall discover it is one 
of the few most momentous and constructive 
ideas in the history of civilization. The 
matter opens up entirely new vistas of thought 
and enquiry, which, however, cannot be 
pursued here. 

There is reason to believe that early in 
vedic times and also subsequently to a lesser 
extent an attempt was made by ritualists to 
develop what may be called a ‘totalitarian’ 
creed of vedic ritualism. This tendency 
sought to represent pravriitidharTna in a 
narrow sense, that is, in the sense of the 
dhfitrma of vcdic sacrifices and of heaven. It 
was, they said, the only authentic path laid 
by Tradition and was binding upon all the 
members of the Aryan community. But the 


pure spiritual religion which was coeval with 
this ritualistic creed, as tradition suggests 
and the samhitas and the upanishads provi' 
beyond all doubt, could not be pushed out 
of the field by this narrow interpretation. 
In fact it is this totalitarian doctrine itself 
resting on a partial truth that came to bo 
thrown out. The Upanklmds at many places 
ridicule and condemn ritualism divorced from 
knowledge. The Gita also berates the tryayi 
dharma anupraparma, the upholders of a 
totalitarian creed of ritualism, in the following 
way : vcdavada ratah jmrtha nanyat astiiti 
vadimh etc. 

This distinction between 'irravrittidharma 
and nivrittidharma was not rt^garded as 
absolute, whether in vedic or in later times. 
The distinction rested upon the facts of life 
as they e^xist — on temperaments, abilities, and 
practical circumstances. The apparent anti- 
thesis was transcended by a superior concep- 
tion, as will have been seen in Mann's 
comprehensive d(‘finilion given above, the 
conception, namely, of the mnksliadhama. 
flliis idea has been very clearly staled and 
elaborated in what may be called the ci)ic 
period, the period when the Ramayana and 
the Mahabharata came to be composed. The 
epics, of course, refer to a period coeval with 
later vcdic times, though they come to be 
cast in their presimt form much laltT. 1'he 
epics, piirticularly the Mahabharata, are the 
earliest encyclopaedias in history. They 
were compiled to preserve in a .suitablo 
literary form for the community all the main 
branches of knowledge, historical, socdal, 
jpolitical, and religious, of the period of 
civilization anterior to their composition. 
They were a sort of a record of India’s 
heritage of the time. There we find 
pravrittidharmu included under moksha- 
ndharma, or the Religion of Liberation, as 
one of its wings. The idea of yajna has been 
elaborated and broadened to cover all the 
activities of man in society. The emphasis 
is entirely on service to fellow members as 
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well as to all creation (cf. for example the; 
five yajrias enjoined in the Brahnianas and 
Uharmashastras on all householdeils) . 
Pravrittidhmrna performed in a spirit of 
worship and combined with a knowlerlge of 
lli(» spiritual aim leads to vioksha in the same 
way as nkmttidhawva. The two wings arc 
also related as steps of the same ladder in the 
ideal of ashrairmdhmwja. Mohha becomes 
a universal ideal. All may not reach it in 
the same way or at the same time, but none 
need despair, for by mastering the technique 
of action (yogah karmasu kaushahm) one 
can, while performing whatever function one’s 
innate abilities (svabhava) qualify one for. 
can steadily advance towards the Supreme 
(Joal. So whatever cleavage might have been 
imagined or picaehed earlier came to be 
finally and clearly closed up. The 
asserts emphatically that only foolish minds 
draw a distinction between samkhya (way 
of knowledge) and yoga (way of action), for 
both arc one and lead to the sam'c Goal. But 
karma yoga, it must be remember(?d, is no 
thoughtless or mechanical performance of 
duty, or a mere social gospel ; it is also 
huddhiyoga, that is to say, action combined 
wilh spiritual knowledge and the pui^uit of 
a steady aim (vyavasayatmika huddhir 
ckcha ). 

Thus all the diverse faiths and practices 
which are conveniently and pojmlarly 
known as Hinduism (the common name is 
significant as pointing to elements which 
make it possible for us to speak of a funda- 
mental unity), including Buddhism and 
Jainism, came to find their place within the 
framework of an universal spiritual tradition. 
All the different faiths taken separately arc 
leaves tom from the book of arsha or 
sanafxina dharma or Vedanta. Whenever 
sectarians have made an attempt to cut 
adrift their pajticular denominations from 
this common and broad spiritual soil, they 
J^ucceeded in achieving results contrary to 
what they aimed at. They gradually faded 


out of the total picture. But the tradition 
is broad enough to welcome all who do not 
take up a quarrelsome altitude to other 
ways of approach to the common goal. 

The above only states what is widely 
recognized by all acquainted with the. spirit 
of Indian culture. But it is well to remind 
ourselv(*s of this and to make clear to others 
who may not know the distinction between 
the Western idea of religion and the Indian 
coiKjeption of dharma. In that case we may 
not try to force Indian ideas into the frame- 
work of Western theories, which is a common 
mistake ; for that will be like trying to inter- 
pret adult experience in terms of a child’s 
fancies. Indian researches in the realm 
of spirit are unique, and Indian con- 
cepts will certainly go to make thought 
deeper, broader, and more humane, else- 
where. Because of lack of such knowledge 
a vast amount of discussion about religion 
in India has proceeded in utter oblivion of a 
whole dimension of truth. 

It will also have been seen from above 
that the antithesis between religion and 
service, b(‘lween spirituality and action of 
morality, is imaginary. Indian tradition is 
optimistic and assures man of absolute con- 
quest over evil and suffering. The goal is 
knowledge which is also virtue (cf. Gita, 
chap. 13, where knowledge is equated with 
virtue, which means that the highest know- 
ledge is expressed in terms of the highest 
virtue. This reminds one of Socrates) and 
happiness (stikham atyantikam) . Chapter 
sixteen of the Gita enumerales a list of 
virtues which contain all the morality of the 
world and w-hich arc a means to Liberation 
(dairi samfiad lumakshaya) . 

Moksha and renunciation are related to 
service, ya]na. The Vedas conceive of the 
entire cosmic process in terms of sacrifice. 
Yajna in later times came to be the key 
conception round which individual and 
collective life w'crc organized. The Gita lays 
down that all actions are to be performed in 
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a spirit of sacrifice (yajmrihajn kanm), 
putting into the miimmmka conception a 
new content. Even a person of the highest 
knowledge, who is beyond all discipline and 
has nothing more to acliieve, is required to 
act for the good of the world (lokasamgfaha) 
There is a divine aim to be achieved in 
creation also. A long line of teachers have 
•seen creation moving towards the divine 
event of a perfected humanity. The Yogi is 
therefore, described as being engaged in doing 
good to all beings {sarvahhiiiu hiic ratuh) . 
Buddha preached the same gospel of 
spiritual liberation and service, irrespective 
of cast« and creed. Various agatms have, 
before and after him, preached the same thing. 
The same idea recurs again and again thi^uigh- 
out our history. Shankara describes the 
man of Realization as moving about and 
doing good to humanity like the springtide 
( msanta'ixillo]«ih Ham ch arantah) . Th e 
Bhagavatn religion, whieh arose in India 
before Buddha’s time, represents the feelings 
of a jnani who has reached heights of spiritual 
perfection in the following words : 

Natvaham hamaye rajyam na smrgam 
napumrbhamm 

Karmye duhlchaUpianam pramnam 

artinashanam 

T do not desire kingdom, nor heaven, nor 
freedom from rebirth, but I desire the 
removal of the misery of all living beings 
inflicted with suffering.’ Similar quotations 
can be multiplied in almost any number. All 
the medieval saints and preachei^ emphasized 
this idea in one voice. Philosophy in India 
has always been a way of life. It is no mere 
child of wonder or the product of an idle 
speculative itch searching into the beginning 
and end of things. Philosophic query has 
proceeded from the fact of suffering {dull- 
kkatrayahhig/mfM jijnasa) as well as from 
the quest for an universal explanation of 
things (kasmin mu vijrnte etc.). All social 
movements in India worthy of mention have 
sprung from religion. And in recent years 


Swami Vivekananda gave expression to tht? 
traditional idea when he proclaimed that lh(' 
national ideals of India are renunciation and 
service. He founded his mission on the motto 
atimnoh mokshartham jagaddhitaya cha (for 
one’s own Liberation as well as for the good 
of the world) . This was deliberately put into 
him by his own Master whose life developed 
and reached perfection in splendid isolation of 
Western ideas. The idea of a mission is 
inheient in Indian spirituality. Sri Krishii;i 
in the Gita has given a classic expression to it. 
Arjuna was concerned with vioksha as a 
pcr.sona] aim. The Lord .set him right. So 
also Vivekananda was absorbed by 
the thojight of samadhi. But Sri Rama- 
knshna put the idea of a mission into him. 

In fad nowhere else has such a delcrmiiK'd 
at tempt been made to arrive at a final and 
practical solution c»f human suffering irres- 
pective of lace aiul creed. It is not right to 
judge a culture of more than five tliousand 
yq^nrs by what hapjiened in a few centuries 
of decadence brought alxnit, among other 
things, by factors which would have put out 
the light of civilization altogether in other 
lands. 

It is this spiritual coiuvption of man and 
progre.ss, the constant intuition of unity of 
all life, and tlie idea of serviiT to God the poor. 
God the miserable, whieh have kept np the 
hi.slorie continuity of our culture. This 
tradition has had misfortunes in its long 
career, but was never eonnilelely lost. It ha;^ 
brought and held numerous peoples of tlie 
.sub-eoiitinent together within tlie eommon 
invisible framework of an Idea. In extcniaK 
in blood and skin, in food and dress, in 
language and script, in art and arch it eel me, 
and in numerous other ways, we are not what 
the vedie Indians were. Yet we believe and 
f(‘cl, rightly enough, that we are heirs of Iheir 
culture. In spite of all these outward . and j| 
inevitable differences we do think and feel 
and value in some common way regarding the 
loot problems of life. In contrast, the pre- 
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sent inhabitants of Greece and Rome may 
claim in their veins a comparatively great 
portion of the blood of the ancient Greeks and 
Romans. But they do not claim, in the same 
way as we do, a continuity of tradition from 
those ancient days. Something has come 
between them and their forbears. What is 
it ? Clearly enough certain basic ideals and 
values. 

Our consciousness of a common civilization 
or a nation rests ultimately on this tradition. 


Indian history is at bottom an adventure 
of this idea. It has not only saved us or built 
us up together as a people, but has also been 
resi)onsible, when it became really dynamic 
on a wide scale, for the greatest amount of 
social, material, and political progress that 
India has ever had in her life. This we pro- 
pose to indicate in a brief way by taking 
Indian history in a wide sweep. 

(To be confinued) 


THREE KEY ANSWERS TO THREE KEY QUESTIONS 

By Gerald Heard 


There is no more striking way in which 
the teaching of the saints reaches our hearts 
than in their sudden answers to really 
searching (|ucstions. Three of such answers 
are given in the following lines. It should be 
possible to make a collection of such pointers 
as might be of great value to souls who happen 
to have reached some turning point in their 
lives. The three authorities here quoted are 
very different, yet their replies all give 
the sense of authenticity and applicability 
—they are wide and at the same time in.stant. 
The first to be quoted is Thomas Acquinas. 
He is thought of as the supreme schoolman 
—the strange medieval brain that could best 
play that odd form of verbal chess whereby 
you mated each other with syllogisms and 
gave much display of allowing your opponent 
to be answered but in matter of fact never 
yielded him the slightst (concession on any 
of the issues debated. The whole thing was 
a foregone conclusion. But Thomas was. in 
spite of his occupation — which included that 
of a diplomat — a siiint — one who was always 
breathless spiritually because he never could 
breathe in deeply enough of that Atmosphere 
of the Soul for lack of which we are always 


suffocating and most of us in coma. Thomas 
at the end of the mass in St Nicholas Church 
in Naples on St Nicholas day, as he celebrated, 
saw; and after a silence of days was at last 
willing to say why he had ceased to write — his 
Stimim — ‘because what I have seen makes 
all that I have written mere chaff.’ And 
when he had said that he was silent again, and 
after a few weeks he w^as released. The veil, 
the mcnibraiie of the mind-body through 
wdiich the .soul can at best but breathe pain, 
was at last removed. 

We are told that once he was a.sked, TIow 
can I love (iod ?' He implied, ‘Will to love 
Him.’ The answer is as searching as it is 
simple. The problem of loving God is very 
real. The .soul knows that it must do so, if 
ever it is to e.scapc its deadly captivity to the 
self. But the love of God is different from 
any other love. The two loves we know arc 
of persons and things. Things wc* love by 
interest — which means by .so penetrating 
their nature that we understand them. We 
cannot take that kind of inten'st in God 
for we can never hope to understand Him. 
There is the intellectual love of God but that 
has pothing to do with the analytic method 
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that has yielded such remarkable results in 
our handling of inanimate nature and such 
ludicrous result in tJieology — the sad pretence 
at a science, which produces only greater 
confusion of the mind and enmity in the heart. 
We cannot then love God as we love things. 

Our only other method of human love is 
our love for persons. Again we love very 
largely because we think we understand our 
friend. Most affection is little lasting be- 
cause we find that our knowledge was in- 
accurate. Bill we hav(‘, if wo are patient and 
have a real need for affection — and not merely 
wish to have someone to listen to ns — quite 
extensive opportunities of iinderslanding one 
another. Wc arc very much tlie same — much 
more than our I'got^sin lets us allow. And 
bt'iiig gregarious cri'a lures wc have to depend 
largely on each ollnu*. Though then affection 
is always snapping, il always being spun 
again — we arc like .sp (lers in that respect. 
And of course in all liuniaii affeclion there is 
some wish for return. MoIIht-Iovc which 
used to be thought so selfless has now won 
and worn for some lime the explanatory of 
working title — Smother love. Of course, 
beeauso the above arc onr only two ways of 
human loving we cannot begin by loving God 
e\e» j)L from iiiolives in which these two urges 
arc paiaiiKMjiit — we hojie to gain a return, we 
hope to understand. Yet everyone realizes 
the hard truth in Spinoza’s famous saying 
— ‘Tie who would love God must not expect 
(iod to love him.’ There is, however, a third 
faculty in man be.sides the two others of 
inlerest and affection— there is the will. True, 
you cannot ever \\holly separate the three 
basic faculties. Ibil it is po.ssible to iwignizc 
that one or the other docs take the lead in 
any enterpri.se of behaviour. As we may be 
first touched by a person and then become 
interested in him and ('()nl^ari^^ isc we may 
be interested in a thing — an art or science and 
then become devoted to it — so the will may 
be the starter. True, the >vill very seldom is 
the initiator in anythii.j that has to do with 


our life in this world, it comes in afterwards 
to give us persistence. We start because as 
we say our interest was caught or we were 
ioiidied — in fact we were passive at the 
beginning — only after, and to keep us going 
— did the will take over. But as God is not 
to be understood — as our minds can under' 
.stand — or to be loved in the possessive way 
that our hearts naturally like to love, tlii^re 
is then only one way to love Him truly and 
that is as Thomas .says, through the will, by 
willing it. 1'hat is of course not an iiTational 
act. As the Christian Church has held, the 
existence of God can ])e dedin^cd. By the 
balance of probabilities — wh (!h is the basis 
of all our rational acts — it i.s more likely tlian 
not lliat the Suprimie Being doi's exist. But 
il is to love a dediU'tiou or indeed to luive .inv 
devotion toward a plus balance of [irobability. 
Bill I hat again does not mean that one ought 
not. One may bel rightly some guilt be- 
cause of one’s inability to feel either affection 
or vivid interest in the Being Who though ]!«■ 
be ineompreliensible and is not for our eon- 
Veiiii nee can in vert lii le.ss b(‘ argueil {.» b. 
wo; illy of ailoralion. We may kin>w wr ought 
to love Ihu.'ii's B minor Ma^s, ])ut beeaiis*- onr 
mils eal lasl(‘ is very ])oor wc may (uily 
feel boredom, yet not aslumiedly. Therefore 
after we have discovered first about (iod thal 
Hi.s exisleiiee van lx* deduced and next aboul 
ourselves that we eamiol love in any human 
w^ay a deiluelion. wc find out thirdly, that 
wc. hnv(' a faculty that just fils our vi'i.v 
awkw ard iii ed — we Lnve I In* will. We <loii’t 
like using the wdll for two nasons — in the 
first place it is tiring and in I lie second w hi ii 
W'c n.'^e it w'e don’t seem — at least for a long 
while — to get any results — either outward 
or inward. The will is, always, for us* (not 
for God and lluiL is another grave difforeiie^* 
belwei*!! us) iii the future tense. While in- 
wardly when wc use the will wc don't get 
that warm s'ensalion (which actually can make 
failure melodramatic) that r'ses from, the 
movement of the feelings. Wc have little 
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or no sensation when the will works and often 
when we do have a sensation it is far from 
plcasjint — we feel we are committed, that we 
have fool.slily trapped ourselves. Neverthe- 
less we know that acts of the will arc oui* 
supreme liuman endowment — th; way we 

ever get control over ourselves or our en- 
vironment. In a ])iecc of doggerel which shows 
better than worthy verse a great Victorian 
po(?t*s real conviction and pro])abIy acute 
regrel Tcjinyson wrote : 

‘O well for him whose will is strong 
lie will not have to suffer long.* 

The way to rnlighfcaiinenl ami li))fration 
is through acts of the will — there is no other. 

find ourselves a mass of fantasy and 
wishful thinking — and so we shall end in the 
aiK'cdobig ' of sent sc('iice unless wv have 
painfully coinpaeled that mush, by acts of 
will, into a firm omi-pointcd consciousness 
by the time \\v are old. For whether there is 
a God or nol, or whellier w'c can h)vc Him or 
not, there is no escaping the fact that this 
wasrld is so made that we can will and out of 
(»ur wn’ll a consistent consciousness can be made, 
but if WT try to get oiir wish we shall end at 
best disillusioned — at worst In incomplete 
faidasy. 'j*hc Bardo of the Mahayamt seems 
a terribly convincing attempt to show people 
into what headlong delirium the soul must be 
plungc'd which leaves the anchorage of the 
body before It lias transmuted all the 
])andemonic force of fantasy which should by 
acts of the w.ll have been shaped into the one- 
pointed devotion to the Suiireme Will. The 
human will is tln'ii the specific faculty whereby 
man gets Into touch with the Supreme Being. 
‘Tliy Avill be done’, as Eekhart says, is the one 
eoin[)lele and all ])Ow'erfiil prayer. ‘But I 
(raii’t go on saying that’ — is the usual answer 
and h fair one. If w’e think that wt are simply 
saying encore to tlie Infinite onr part becomes 
a little ot'ose. He does not need onr aid, 
still less our applause to encourage Him to do 
what He is ahvays int(*uding and can never be 
turned from. It is here that faith comes in 


— the naked faith of which the masters of 
prayer so often speak. We make an act of 
faith that when we exercise our will €*iiid 
intend that we shall will only what God 
w'ills, something actually does happen. We 
will, and thereafter don’t feci or speak or 
beliave a wdiit the better. ‘Nothing has 
happened,* says the ordinary conseiousriess, 
‘had anything taken place; T should liave felt 
the efleet.’ Yet W'e know tluil when the high 
non-seiisuoiJs {“(inscioiism ss w'orks, (Mir every- 
day eonscioiisncss is utterly una\\.;ii(‘ id' il. 
TJnil has been proved in all work on Extra- 
Sensory Perc(‘ptIon. The cards used for the 
scoring will show after, that you have been 
exercising this power. But wliili' you are 
aclually doing it you will have no feeling of 
any sort to guide you whmi you have ‘hit’ 
right and when yon Iiavc missed. We know 
then that God is regarding us and that we can 
regard Him. When then we bring ourselves 
into an act of relationship wilh ll’m by 
wdlliiig that Ilis Will be ours we are like a 
patient who i>uts himself into the focus of an 
X-ray. lie will feel nothing or sec nothing 
while the ojxnation is on. And not for some 
days, perhaps for many, will ho experience 
any improvement. lie m’glit say, even when 
IIh* improve HK'iil comes, ‘.\s 1 saw nothing to 
account for it when being given the so-callcd 
treatment, what beneficial eifect 1 now ex- 
perience may just as likely be dne lo soim* 
natural impn’oveinenl and have iiolh’ng to do 
wilh this theory of invisible radiation.’ But 
this illustration niak(‘s the relationship easier 
than il aclually i>. W(‘ know lha( God is 

confronling us, wc know by deduelioii that as 
lie exists wc do eome into relationship wdth 
Him wdienever w'c make an act of the will to 
do so. Blit that is all. As to how lie will 
act wdu n and where, w’e are of course alw ays in 
the dark — the dark of blind faith. T.H. 
IIiLxIey used to speak of life being played by 
each of us being confronted by a ‘veiled 
antagonist’ the otlier side of the board. The 
simile is a telling one — one that none with 
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even the slightest expcr’ence of prayer but 
knows to be descriptive of much of the time 
spent in prayer. In. chess the greater the 
master with which one is confronted the more 
certain one may be that his moves will leave 
one in the dark. One may be sure only of 
two things — that every time I move, without 
exc('pti()n a move of reply will be made and 
secondly, every one of those moves is directed 
to take away all my freedom to move. Yet 
even here the analogy is far too feeble. For 
the best chess master has a finite mind and 
must play a game confined within the simple 
rules of the game, a game which is to end with 
one of the antagonists unable to move. The 
game the soul plays with Its Maker is not 
only played with an infinite opponent, whose 
resources arc inexhaustible but also the aim 
of His ‘play’ is not to take away the soul’s 
freedom but to restore that freedom to it and 
to keep on so do ng until at length the soul 
has won the power to retain it. Even if we 
were allowed to view the ‘board’ entire— in- 
stead of through the slit aperture of what wc 
call the present moment — how could wc 
hope to understand at each move, or a whole 
life-time of moves, the strategy of the Master ? 

We are, therefore, confined to the one 
exercise wdi'eh is germane to our attempt— our 
intention to love God if wc only knew how. 
We can and must keep on making the.se 
‘blind acts of the will’ knowing that to each 
of these ‘openings of the .soul by the soul’ God 
responds by a reply of infinite inscrutable 
aptitude. Of course it is not easy — perhaps it is 
the hardest thing in the whole of our live.s. For 
it means that wc must never complain — wh'ch 
is with us even a stronger passion than our 
appetite to enjoy. It means in the end wc 


shall know that there is no chance or accident 
because we can now practise the constant 
Presence of God. And that end is far off not 
because it is not rationally obvious but because 
the newer we get to really willing to do God’s 
will, the purer the opportiiniles He can and 
will give us of so doing. At the beginning He 
mixes the satisfaction of our desires with the 
performance of His intention. So people feel 
we are something of a success — of course a 
very nice one, but wc are lucky and religion 
is .something that the ordinary man might 
well invest in — it pays. Then that goes and 
we fall back on a less obvious aim — we have 
to comfort ourselves that at least we are 
resigned and are growing in virtue through the 
way we accept our failure. And then that 
goes, too. Like Job, the soul has to yield its 
last desperate cry, T will not let mine integrity 
go from me’ and can only mutter ‘Yea, though 
He .slay me, yet will I trust in Him.’ For at 
the worst in the deepest darkness the polar 
facts remain. God is and nothing that can 
happen to my fortunes alters the facts which 
.show deductively that th(' Supreme Being 
exists. And the other fact is that T have a 
will. Though that will may jiroduce yno 
results, I can keep on making acts with it. 
My holding on to my intention or my surreiuh r 
of my Intention, those two facts have really 
no more to do with wludher T succeed in carry- 
ing out my will than has the existence of God 
to do with whether He comes, to my aid at the 
time and in the way that would soothe my 
feelings. It seems clear, then, that Thoina.s 
Aqnina.s’ .saying is true and apt. It is hard, 
bill it i.s the preci.se an.swer to the pre.ssing 
question, the most pressing quc.stiou in the 
whole of life, ‘How shall T love God ?’ 


“Prema, the love of God, i.s very difficult of attainment. Sri Chaitanya had it. In the 
love of God, one forgets all outward objects, the universe, even onc^s own body, usually so 
dear to one ...” — Shi Ramakrishna 
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We must go back for a summary survey 
of the progress of French learning after the 
death of Burnouf. For about twenty years 
scholarship marked lime, in spite of two or 
three productions of great merit. In Germany 
this period between 1850 and 1870 was decisive, 
tremendous progress being made in most 
branches of Indian studies. 

It is only in the years immediately follow- 
ing the war of 1870, with the desire for 
regeneration called forth by defeat, that we 
see a brilliant resumption of study in our 
country. Tlie establishment of the Ecole des 
Uantes Etudes at the Soi bonne was intended 
to gi\'e France a research institution com- 
parable with the seminars which had been the 
strength of the German universities. Valuable 
philological work, Kaceayana’s Pali grammar 
translated by Seiiart and the Bluiminivilasa 
translated by Bergaigne, dale from lhal time. 
Barth’s description of the lielhjwns de Linde 
—merely an item for a dielionary — is an 
attempt, which has not yet been improvwl 
upon, to sunimaiize the whole religious 
development of th(‘ country, omitting no 
factual deUiil and yet, wilh all that detail, 
preserving the synthetic character of ihc 
work. Even today, seventy years later, this 
handbook can still be usefully consulted. 
Barth, who wrote no other book or lengthy 
article, had an unusual and, one might also 
say, paradoxical career; by nothing more 
than summarizing and carrying on an active 
correspondence from continent to continent, 
he was able for forty years to exercise a sort 
of supervisory direction over our studies. All 
writers were concerned and anxious to submit 
the results of their work to him. 


Bergaigne’s magnum opus, La Religion 
vedique d' a pres les hy nines da Rgveda, also 
dates from the eighties. It may be considered 
today that there is an arbitrary element in 
that work and that it is based on philological 
material to some extent outdated. Neverthe- 
less, it remains the only comprehensive and 
systematic attempt up to our time, to grasp 
the very foundations of the speculative phi- 
losophy of the Veda, the essence of the 
thought of the old rishis. The romantic ideal 
of the primitive Veda, a sort of spontaneous 
adoration of natural phenomena, gives place, 
to a learned religion, in which the mythical 
element is explained through ritual. The 
study of the heroic epochs of India thus 
loses its clnVf stronghold, but it must be 
allowed that the new interpretation appeals 
less to the imagination than the old. Since 
the lime of Bergaigne, no other writer had 
had the courage to admit Uie undoubted 
beauties in the Veda. 

On the other side of v(‘(lic literature, Paul 
Regnaud, who also did good work in the 
field of poetics, explained how the Upanishads 
were the pri'paration for the systematic 
philosophy of the Darshanas. Bergaigne’s 
disciple, Vic;lor Henry, continued the learned 
tradition of vedic studies. 

On the other hand, Seiiait carried on the 
tradition of Burnouf. In his book on Buddha 
he endeavoured to show' how much of the 
legend had become attacheil to the biography 
of the founder. He demonstrated that those 
legends w’ere partly of vedic origin and partly 
common to Hinduism. The same scholar 
was also responsible for a great edition of the 
Mahavasiu, which is still unsurpassed. Al- 
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though he possibly gives too large a place to 
personal coiijeclure, Senart provides an 
example of the way in which the critical 
restoration of a text transmitted in imperfect 
form may be undertaken, in that particularly 
ill-defined linguistic region n'presenled by 
‘Mixed Sanskrit’ or ‘Hybrid Sanskrit’. Lastly, 
a further and most important contribution 
made by this scholar is the first great in- 
terpretation of the body of Asoka’s. inscription, 
following the work of the lirsl decipht n^rs. 
All the considerable work which has been 
done in this field has coiisisli d mainly of 
improving Senart’s recensions and interpreta- 
tions. 

Lastly, a few years l)(‘fore his death in an 
accident, Rergaigne had had time to mark 
out a course which was to have pn'giiant con- 
seciue.nces. French penetration into liido- 
China had made possible the discovery of a 
vast quantity of epigraphic literature in Sans- 
krit in that country. Bergaigne began to 
classify it with a view to publication and, 
after his death, his work was completed by 
Barth and Senart. These old writings arc 
evidcnc(‘ that Indo-Chim'se civilizalion was 
derived from India and that Brahminic 
culture flourished in Tndo-China in the first 
c(‘nturies of our era. This fact, important in 
itself, fell within the framework of still wider 
research, largely the work of French savants. 
Sinological research had taken a completely 
new lease of life at the end of tln^ cent my 
with Chavannes, who was to be followed by 
Pelliot. Fifty years earlier, French scholars 
had been responsible for the discovery of the 
accounts of the Chinese pilgrims, Fa-hieii 
and Iliwcii-Tsang, of inestimable value for 
the study of Indian history. The sinologists’ 
Avork on Buddhism in the Far East, and the 
expeditions to Central Asia (the most famous 
was that which went to Tuen -Hwang in 1908, 
its full haivcst has by no means yet been 
garnered) — the ultimate object of all that 
activity, whether conscious or not, was to 
restore India to the ivutral place in Asiatic 


history, as the link between the great 
civilizations, and the leaven of culture. The 
basis for the id(M of Greater India, on which 
emphasis is so rightly laid by U. N. Ghoshal 
and other Indian scientists, was to a largo 
extent laid by these exploring scholars, 
ceaselessly devotc'd to the task of discovering 
the anci('nt history of India, from the starting 
point of China, Tibet, or South-East Asia. 
The attraction of the North West Frontier 
regions, through which all IIk^ invading hordes 
had j>assed, can be similarly explained. 
Foucher’s research on L\irt grcco-houddhiquc 
du Gandhara introduced a new chapter in the 
history of art, to be supplemented later ])y his 
study f)f Buddhist iconograiJiy. The third 
giaieralion of French students of India is 
repr(‘S(‘nt(‘d by Fouehc'r. Finot, and Sylvain 
Levi. Fouchev, the only surviving member 
of the grouj), is not only noted for his 
archaeological work and for his historical 
research conecTiiing Norlh-West India in 
lndo-(ire(‘k and Indo-Scythian times ; he 
is also a i)hilologist familiar with the 
methods of th(‘ ftltasha, and with a thoroiigli 
knowledge' of the ngatja and knvjjd. Tliaidvs 
to his elegant style, he is a masler of 
])opular exposilion. Finot. Avho died in 
19:k5, made his reputation by the can fid 
editing of texts and leanu'd studies of 
Sanskrit epigraphy in (’ambodia. He was a 
conscientious scholar, careful not to deal in 
hypotheses or make stateinents unsuppoield 
by textual evidence. 

Sylvain Levi, who also died in 198 j, and 
who will probably be remembered by many of 
you (his last journey to India was as recent 
as 19'2S) was the most famous of our research 
workers since Bumouf. His written works 
are as spacious as they are varied, and yet l>y 
no means give a complete picture of him as 
man or scholar, nor of tin* charm and critical 
alertness of his mind. Ids linguistic gifts and 
his qualities of heart. Only the dullest 
could be unresponsive to his glowing 
personality and inspiring ideas. How can I 
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sum up in a fow words Iiis contribution to our 
knowl(?dj?c ? 11 is early car(‘or seemed lo 
foreshadow that of a classical student ot 
Indian civilization, with the Theatre Indkn, 
the first attempt to give a complete descrip- 
tion of Sanskrit drama from the point of 
view of dramatic theory, dramatic practice, 
and lil(Tary history. Secondly, there was 
the small book on the Brahmanas, the legacy 
of Bergaignc'^s ideas ; in that book, Sylvain 
Levi showed that tluj only true* divinity in 
those texts was sa(;rifice and that a sort of 
‘totalitarian’ doctrine (as we should call it 
today) had been built up around and for 
sacrifice. Sylvain Lc'vi's expedition to India 
in 1807 ovi'i’shadowed the famous expeditions 
of Buhler, Peterson, and Kiclhorn, in the 
imi'iortanee of nianuscri[)ts discovered, as the 
Clerman, Leuinann, himself admits. Thus, 
by force of circumstances as well as by 
vocation, Levi became the historian and 
jihilologist of Buddhism. The importance 
attributed to Buddhism is a characteristic of 
Fn'iich scholarship as a whole. It may be 
ciMisidered exaggerated ; Tndiaii humanism is 
in no way coniucted with Buddhism, and 
Indian spiritual jihilosophy has few links with 
it. So far as antiquity is concerned, however, 
it is only through an inlenst in Buddhism 
that the history of India can be profitably 
approached and that India can b(' drawn out 
of her ‘splendid isolation'; this was Sylvain 
Ticvi's primary concern. Thus he was h'd to 
begin the study of Buddhism in the North on 
a comparative basis, i.e. by dealing concurrent- 
ly with Sanskrit, Tibetan, and Chinese. This 
method bore fiuil in India itself in the work 
of 1\L. Bagchi, who was Sylvain Levi’s 
favourite Indian pupil, and in that of many 
otlu'i’s. In France the work was continued, 
in ])articular, by Przyluski, who died 
iirematurely a few years ago. Tie had 
('iideavourt'd to trace the Tjccjcnd oj the 
Emperor Aifoka from Indian and Chinese 
sources, and also to define the dc>'i‘Iopmcnt of 
the Buddhist sects in his book on the Council 


o\ Itajagriha, 

Other aspects of Indian studies were not 
neglected, however. Masson-Oursel summariz- 
ed the Ilistoire de la Philosophic Imlienjic 
and laid the foundation for a comparative 
study of philosophy in which, for the first 
time, oriental thought took its rightful place. 
I^acote studied with exemplary care the 
Nepali and Kashmiri versions of tin* Brihat- 
kaihu^ in an attempt to fix the shifting image 
of (lunadhya and the oiiginal Brihatkatha. 
In linguistics, at the instigation of Brcal in 
the first place and later, and principally, of 
Meillet, French learning bore comparatively 
rich fruit. The application of the method of 
comparative study to Indian languages has 
prov(‘d fruitful since Juh's Bloch first describ- 
ed the structure of a modern language in his 
book La jormation de la lavgue maraihe, or, at 
a later date, traced the whole development of 
the languages derived from Sanskrit in his 
gi'ucral treatise, Uindo-arycn da Veda anx 
feijips uiodernea. 

1 do not wish to deal in detail with the 
work done. Fdsewhere 1 hav(‘ givcui a 
Mimmary of the most recent work, that of the 
last ten years. Probably thes(‘ works are 
not comparable, either in number or in the 
wide sco])(* of many of them, with those 
l)roduce<l by Gcrnian scholars. Indian 
studies in Germany, however, inspired from 
the cailiesl days by tin' fever of Bomanticisiu, 
were always efreilively suppoiied by the 
GovernuK'nl. Up lo the war, San,skrit was 
taught in all German universities. In our 
country, efforts have been made in vain to 
.secure for oriental studies an adequate number 
of Chairs, made ever more necessary by the 
growth of research. During the last century 
an atlemi)t was made by Victor Dumy. a 
Minister of Education, to introduce the 
rudiments of Indian history into the syllabus 
of secondary schools, lie failed. Almost all 
work is still concentrated in Paris. At the 
Sol bonne, tlu're is a Chair of Indian Litt'rature. 
At the College de France, there is the Chair 
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of Sanskrit which was held by Bumouf, 
Bcrgaigne, and Sylvaiii Levi. Lastly, at the 
Ecde des Hautes Etudes, several posts known 
as directiens d'etudes are connected with the 
study cither of Indian philology or the 
history of religions. Outside Paris there is 
only one Chair of Sanskrit and Comparative 
Grairnnar (to use the now very much out- 
dated title) , at Lyons. Very recently, almost 
one might say surrepliliously, a Chair of 
Oriental Philosophy has been established at 
Lille. The JnstiUit de Civilisation Jndienne, 
founded at the Sorbonne in 1928 under the 
honorary presidency of Emile Senart, is not 
an inde|K‘ndent teaching (‘stablishment. It 
is a working centre for those interested in 
India, preferably in the 'classical* aspects of 
Indian civilization. It is the scene of many 
of the lectures and courses provided by the 
University or the Ecole des Hautes Etudes. 
In it we have a valuable library consisting 
mainly of gifts or ])urchases from the private 
libraries of Senart, Finot, Sylvain Levi, and 
Krishnavarma. The Gaekwar of Baroda’s 
donation enables us to maintain our collections, 
or at least to supply the most immediate 
needs. For a long time wo have been organiz- 
ing weekly lecliircs, in which we deal with 
problems of Indian study likely to attract 
the interest of a wider public than the private 
courses. 

What can we do for young people in our 
country who wish to devote themselves to 
such study ? The French Far Eastern College 
has its own needs and its own difficulties. It 
is often but a pis alter for the young student 
of Indian civilization. Today, when the 
scholars of Germany arc — regrettably — reduc- 
ed to silence, and Great Britain is only just 
beginning to reconstitute its staff of scientific 
workers, France might be in a favourable 
ywsition, if the State understood how valuable 
may be the study of the fundamental culture 
of a people representing one-sixth of the 
population of the world. Cultural centres 
should be established in Calcutta and Madras 


for example. Students from France would 
then be initialed in the work in India itself, 
and scholars from our country would co- 
operate with yours ; in return, French teachers 
would deal with Western civilization. Why 
should not France create in India, as she has 
done at such expen.se in Rome, Athens, and 
Cairo, research inslitulcs which would yield 
results at lea.st equal to those of such renowned 
institutions ? 

Wc talk of closer links between India and 
France ; speeches arc made on the subject, 
yet nothing ever results. Al the lime of the 
Mahahharata, wlum the heroes had made 
eloquent speeches, they went on to action. 
The germ of cIosct relations is nevci’tlielcss 
present in the growing number of personal 
contaebs. Let Indian assistants be attached 
to our universities and French assistants to 
yours. Let us ex(*hange intellectual workers 
and we shall no longer need to talk about the 
value of closer links between the peoples. 

However, we are no longer in the 
Romantic days and we shall not return to 
them. I have referred to the sort of cleavage 
there is ]>elwecn science and culture. Even 
a highly cultivated man can no longer be asked 
to follow the advances of modern chemislry. 
And the same is true in its own proportion 
as regards Indian studies. In France, how- 
ever, the effect of the cleavage, if it exists, is 
reduced because in our country — more, I 
believe than elscwlierc' — the .scholar has been 
(careful to adapt the products of his knowledge 
to the requirements of a fairly large public. 
Popular textbooks and more or less ii.seful 
treati.ses on the history of India, civilizations, 
«and religions, abound. France is, however, 
the country of harmonious syntheses (at least 
it has been said so often that I am beginning 
to believe it); without too great a sacrifice 
of accuracy, our .scholars find a means of 
interesting more than the small public of 
specialists. The works of Weber, Pischel, 
and Otto Franke, admirable as they arc, arc 
scarcely readable. All Burnouf’s and 
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Scnart’s work, and much of Sylvain Levi’s can 
be read })y a person of culture. The Ilistoire 
(l\L NcjmI holds the attention like a good 
novel, and its author, who wrote IJInde et ie 
vwndc, that Inily romantic book, with a sort 
of lyrical frenzy, flrearned of ending his career 
with a collection of Indian fairy tales for 
French childn’ii. Bergaigne was tempted to 
prepare a poetical version of Shnkuntala. 
S(*nart described Les castes de Vlmle with 
( legfince for the readers of the Revue des Deax 
Momies. In this way, some degree of contact 
has been preserved with that anonymous 
mass of readers in which a vocation may one 
(lay come to light. 

Such contact should not, however, be 
sought at the expense of truth. It is always, 
to some extent, an abuse of power to give a 
decision on doubtful (questions to the nniniliat- 
‘(’d public, particularly in a subjc'ct siK'li as 
Indian studies, where so many i)roblems 
await solution. It is all a question of pro- 
portion, howcv(T. What is frankly dishonest 
is to use India and Indian spiritual philosophy 
for the construction of idle and extravagant 
th('Oiies for WeslcTii illuminati. It must be 
admitted that in the abundance of its 
philosophical systems and the strangeness of 
c(Ttain con(*cpts, Indian thought offered some 
temptation in this respect. The Neo-Buddhist 
s('ets and theosophieal mov(*nients, which hav»' 
multiplied .so raindly in the West, originated 
from Indian images and ideas in a more or less 
distorted form. The success of the lucubra- 
tions of such men as Rene Guenon, — those 
self-styled revelations of the Tradition w^hich 
he believed is confided to him — arc a sufficient 
indication of the danger. Such people claim 
to draw a distinction between the official or 
university study of Indian civilization, con- 
cerned, we arc told, with grammar, and a 
type of Indian study which alone can 
penetrate the essence of things. Aelnally, it 
is a type of Indian study followed by super- 
ficial travellers or journalists, when it is not 
simply the work of exploiters of the public^ 


credulity, who imagine that tlu’y are teaching 
an ignorant audience about Vedanta, Yoga, 
or Tantrmri. 

All that is of little importance. Ultimately 
only honest and consci(mti()us work suivives. 
A useful, and |X)ssibIy the most usdul, part 
of .such work is the translati(»n of Indian 
writings. In the last (jciitury juid a half many 
Sanskrit works have be(‘n translated into 
French. But there Jire f('w which do not 
require retranslation, eitluT because the 
versions are inaccuratr* or because, being too 
a(Turatc or not sufficiently skilful, they have 
faihd to popularize the original and have thus 
not achiev('d tlu‘ir puiqmse. I shall not 
dwell on such inadequacies and gaps. I have 
d(‘alt with them elsewhere. I shall simply 
mention here that ^hahmiahi and I In* 
aM rick (di lid kat ilea have been staged in France 
several times, not uusiKTcssfuIly, in spile of 
indifferent performance. A well-known poet, 
Gerard de Nerval, assist(‘d in the adaptation 
for the stage of the Little Cday Cart. 

Apart from Sanskrit works, very little — 
too little — has been done to make familiar in 
Freindi the best of the Tamil writings as 
well as those in Hindi, Bengali or Marathi. 
We shall soon have a p;irtial translation of 
the w^orks of Tulsi Das. So far as con- 
temtxirary work is eonccTiied, rather more ha.5 
been done, but not nearly enough. Several 
books by Dhan Gopal Mukerji. Saral Chandra 
Chatlerji and, reecMilIy, a sociological novel 
by Mulk Raj Anand, CooJie. have found 
fenders in our country and have enjoyed 
success. Efforts in the last thirty years have 
naturally b(‘(‘n eoiieentrated on the works of 
Rabindranath Tagore, in whom w’e have 
appreciated the faithful refieelion of all the 
tend(Micies of the Indian mind. Aliieh of his 
work has bc'cn translated into French ; a fine 
poet, Pierre Jean Jouve, assisted by 
Professor Kalidas Nag. has translated 
The Sumi. Andre Gide, one of the foremost 
writers of our time, and himself a Nobd prize- 
winner, has translated Post Ojjice and 
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GiidJijali. In his j)r('facc lo the latter, he says, 
1 have strait iiiiich longer time translating 
certain of these’ poems than Tagore spent 
writing them. It seemed to me that no 
thinker of modern times deserved more 
respect, I might almost say devotion, than 
Tagore. I took pleasure in Immhling myself 
before him as he had humbled himself lo sing 
Ix'fore God.’ One of our recognized critics, 
Thibamh’t, also grec’led The Home and the 
* World, \vh('n it was published in French, 
with resounding ])raises. 

Indian mystical theology found a genuinely 
intercstc'd mind in the jjhilosopher Bergson, 
who tried to define tin' characItTisties of 
Indian mysticism in contradistinction lo 
Christian mysticism. Bergson was familiar 
with the ancient writings in the Fnglish ver- 
sions, while for mo<lem movements he 
referred to the works of Bamakrishna and 
Vivi'kananda, which have Ix’cn translated 
into French, as have the works of Aurol)indo, 
(bindhi, and a few others, in the last few years. 

The names I have just m(*ntioned prompt 
a reference lo their biographer, Romain Roll- 
and. Bomain Rolland did mon’ than anyone 
to disseminate’ the doctrines of Ramakrishna 
and Vivekananda in the Western worlds. lb* 
was able to link them with the doctrines of 
ancient India from which they arc derived 
and, through lln'in, lo popularize Indian 
thought. Those lyrical works, lo wliich may 
be added the same author's book on Gandhi, 
are in the liadition of romantic writings. It 


is princij)ally owing to them, I think, that 
Romain Rolland has b('en regarded in India 
as tlic most representative of contemporary 
French authors. In fact, his career shows 
this paradox : that he has been recognized 
almost everywhere as a great European writer, 
without being recognizotl in France as a 
great French writer. lie lacked the gift of 
.style and a certain indefinable feeling for 
proportion, I might almost say, tact, which 
would have enabled him to claim that title. 
In the present connexion, however, it is tnie 
that Romain Rolland has been the most 
succ(\ssful worker, in the spiritual splu’rc, for 
a closer union between India and France. I 
can find no more filling close to this study 
than lo evokes his memory. 

Not only is France, like all oiher Western 
nations, a (ivilized eonnlry from the nialerial 
poinl of view, as much as, and possibly more 
than any oiher, it is a country in which 
inlelh'ctual values, llu’ heritage of classical 
anli(|uily, and Christianity, have been pre- 
served with their pristine force. In spite* of 
decline, France is a home of literatun', art, 
and philosophic thought. How could she 
fail lo acknowledge the .splendnur of Indian 
cidture, as she did previously, when the 
Irea.siires of India's past first met her gaze ?* 

(CotwJmlnJ) 

*PiiI)Iisli(’fl l).v (’(JiirfiNV of du IiiUTimliiinal 
Lilcnvy IVmiI, l'NKS(’l). 


]\II\D IX IIORAirc PSYCIIOLOdY 

By Dr P. T. Raju 

I other schools are more or less mechanistic 

There .seems to be a general opinion and blind, either for methodological or philo- 
among many i)sychologists, particularly in sophical rea.son.s, to all the peculiarities of 
India, that llormic psychology does the mental life. Again, there arc some who, 
greatest justice lo me^Hal life, and that the becau.se of the claim of llormic psychology 
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lo supply the most adequate basis for philo- 
sophy,^ maintain that Indian psychology 
should be inlcrpreled in teims of the former. 
Their opinion led me to re-think the doctrines 
of til is school for some lime in comparison 
with those of other schools, and I propose 
lu'rc lo express some of my views on this 
school, Lhoiigh discussion of the Indian theories 
would be out of place here. 

The choice of the term ‘mental life' is in 
accordance with the tendency that treats 
psychology as a biological scie nce* insU’ad of 
as a subject that exists by its own right. The 
use of (he we)rd ‘miner may raise me‘la])hysie*al 
|)i(>l)le‘nis e)f the relalinn of minel and body, 
namely, wlictlu'r mind is a subslane-c e)r a 
relaliem, anel the like, in which a modern 
psyelnjlejgisl with his empirical le*anings is 
not inlcnsle’d, and which he much likes lo 
avoid. McDougall, the founder of ITorrnic 
])sye‘hoIe)gy, is himself exiilieit on this pe>inl. 
lie writes: ‘Modern psychology has, rightly 
and inevitably, beTcmn* a branch of biologicjd 
sci< nce.'“ ‘The [)syche>looy we need must, 
lh(‘n, regard man as an organism anumg 
('I lie IS. all whose aciions, inspi'cled in both 
inner and outer aspicts, have in all re'spe'cts 
the aj)[)earance of inslaiiee'S of tclcoleigical 
cansalion.’ 

The* e-eiUral ])rinciple of llormic psychology 
is llial im ntal life is pnr|K»sive. The admis- 
sion of purpose* iiiler psyehological exiilana- 
tioiis, it is said, makes llormic j)sychology 
elynamie* ; while many of the oilier schools 
ad(»])t mcehaiiislic e-xplanatiems and treat 
mind as a mae'h’me*, Avhich In itself is static. 
Mi'iilal energy is horinie laiergy, whie:h is 
direeli'd towards a goal, and all f'xplanatioiis 
of mental aelivity shoiihl the'rL’forc be 
tch'ologie’al. 

llormic psye!h()le)oy is essentially a lisychei- 
logy base'd upon the th(*ory of instincts. 

^ C 4 rtrl Miircliison : Pffffrhuhyicn oj lOoO, p. 28. 

* Modem MatcrUdim, p. li), 

^ Ibid, p. 39, 


Whether or not these instincts originated 
out of a single; force or ('iicigy, anel how, is 
not a main predilciii, and no attempt is made 
to give the exidanations eif the several as- 
pects of mental life; in terms of that foiec. 
ineiced, exjircssions like cuiialive; feirec and 
subservience; of cognitive; fiiiiclions to the 
conative arc used ; but intcrprctalions by 
this school are not edfcird in terms of se)nie 
single; conation or coiiativc force. The-y arc 
in teims of instincts and their ceme*omilaiils. 
These iiistine ts arc spoken of as (*nergie*s with 
natural goals. Me Demgall writes : ‘To the 
Question — ^^Vhy does a certain animal or man 
seek tin's or tliat goal ? it ri‘pli(\s : Be’causc 
it is his nature to ilo so. This, answer, simple 
as it may seaan, has dce‘p slgnilicanee.' ‘For 
any one specie's the kinds of goals sought are 
eliaraclerislic and specific ; and all members 
of the Specie's s(‘ck these goals ineh jxaideiitly 
of (‘xampic and prior experience of attainment 
of them, though the (‘oiirsc of action ])ursucd 
ill the eemrse of striving lowanis the goal may 
vary mue li and may be jirofoundly modilicd 
by expcricnec. We are* justified, then, in 
iiife'rring that eaeli member e»f the spe'eie's 
iulicrils the le’nde*ne*ie.s of the’ speea’es to se'ck 
goals of these S(‘Veral lypes.’ ‘ The instinct 
is de'fimal as ‘an innate dispositie)n whie'h 
ehlermines tin* organism to ])erieive (lo pay 
attenliem to) any obj« el eif a certain class, 
.and to experience in its presence a eeataiii 
emotional ('xeitemenl ami an impulse lo 
aelion wliieli find (‘xpres.sion in a specific me)de 
of )M-lnivionr in relation to that object.'-’ 
Tliat is, for all iiislinels the kiml of objects 
towards wliieh they are eiiiTcled are; fixed. 

The* most esse'iitial facts for llormic 
psyeheilugy are: ‘(a) tliat the energy mani- 
festation is guided into eliannels such fli.it 
the* organism a])pro:iehe's its gei.al; (b) that 
this guielaiiee is elfeeled ihremgh a e-ognilive 
ae*tivity, an awareness, he)we‘ver vague, e)f the 
pivsent situation and of its goal ; (e) that 

•1 Psj/rfw'rtjies of lOJO, p. 13. 

0 McDougall ; An Outline of Psychology, p. 110. 
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the activity, once initiated and set on its 
path through cognitive activity, tends to 
continue until the goal is attained ; (d) that, 
when the goal is attained, the activity ter- 
minates ; (e) that progress towards and 

attainment of the goal are pleasurable 
experiences, and tliwarting and failure are 
painful or disagreeable experiences.’ “ Here 
we are introduced to two elements of our 
mental life besides instinct, viz cognition and 
feeling. Whether cognition is, for McDougall, 
part of instinct or is differeiU, it is difficult 
to say. Sometimes he says one thing, and at 
other times suggests the other. Indeed, he 
is definite about their inseparability.'^ But 
a profounder queslion about the horinic 
viewpoint is wheth(*r the instinct itself is, or 
develops into, intelligence, or whether there 
is a cognitive factor Desides the instinct 
factor. There is a third iiossibility also, 
namely, that intelligence is a product of 
instinct. In his Social Psychology he writes : 
‘We may, then, define an instinct as an in- 
herited psycholog.cal disposition which 
determines its possessor to perceive, and to 
pay attention to, objects of a certain class, 
to experience an emotional excitement of a 
particular quality- iqion perceiving such an 
object, and to act in regard to it in a parti- 
cular mannei or, at least, to exp(‘Jicnce an 
impulse to siah action.’^ We may not be 
W'rong in understanding that the three, 
inslinet, einoliori, and cognition, are disimet 
clementa, He speaks similarly in his Outline 
a\so.^ 

But ht* writes : *Same degree 0/ such 
adaptive capacity, however slight, seems to 
be inherent in all instinctive capacity It 
would be unfair to say that McDougall is not 
distinguishing betwe(?n instinct and intelli- 
gence in his Energies 0/ Men. But it will 

® Pstychdof/les of 1030, p. 13. 

A71 OuUine of Psycholoffif, p. 02. 

® Social Psychology, p. 20. 

^ An Outline of Psychology, p. 378. 

The Energiee of Men, j 40. 


not be inappropriate to ask whether at the 
core of his thought the idea that intelligence 
is inherent in instinct and is therefore a part 
of it is not at work. McDougall speaks of 
cognitive dispositions. The implication is 
that the cognitive disjiosition is as instinctive 
as the instinct. McDougall warns us that a 
cognitive disposition is different from the 
disposition which is a factor of character,^* 
but he says they arc closely allied. He is, as 
it were, speaking of cognitive instincts and 
conative instincts. Yet he often tells us that 
cognition is inherent in instinct. Writing 
with the avowed purpose of making conation 
the chief characteristic of mind, it is no wonder 
that McDougall is now and then using such 
langua^ro. Thi? phrase cognitive disposition 
betrays him. 

When menbd life becomes more a»hl more 
complex, when primary instincts come into 
mutual conllict, and when instinctive activity 
requires great adaptability, intelligence 
becoiiK's manifest, cither by growing out of 
instinct or, if it is tri‘atcd as a cooperativt 
f ac to r, i n dope n c I cut 1 y . 

Emotions and instincts arc coordinate fac- 
tors. All the primary instincts have their 
coordinate primary emotions. Even the 
si*eoiidary instincts have tluir (haived 
emotions, though McDougall is not quilt* 
successful in discovering a complete list of 
them. 

Every state of advanced mind has to b(‘ 
explained in terms of instincts. First, habit 
is determined by instinct. James thought 
that all instincts were transitory. While they 
last they dett‘rmine the formation of habits, 
in whose favour they elface themselves. And 
even when habits are not formed they pass 
away. McDougall considers James to be in 
the wrong. For him instincts are not transi- 
tory, as evidenced by the behaviour of wild 
birds which, though hatched and brought up 
in captivity, can fly easily when released. A 
species is most completely characterized by 

An Ouilhe of Psychology, p. 362. 
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its instincts, all its peculiarities of form, 
colour, structure, function and habit being 
subservient to and determined by them.* 
That is, instincts are never displaced by habits, 
and habits always remain subservient to 
instincts. 

Even perception is impossible without a 
disiKJsition. ‘For every object which the 
subject can think of, he must possess a corres- 
ponding disposition, innate or acquired ; and 
no amount of “exteiisity”, postulated as 
inhering in “sensation”, will enable the “sensa- 
tions” to do the thinking or to find a meaning 
for themselves.*^*’ Here thinking does not 
necessarily mean abstract thinking hut 
also perception. For even in perception, un- 
less we know what the object is, perception 
will not be complete. One may understand 
a cognitive disposition as corresiwnding in 
some way to a category of Kant- But it is 
not static or an ‘idea*; it is to be understood 
as dynamic, conative. Of course McDougall 
differentiates betwecMi conativc dispositions 
and cognitive dispositions. But the cognitive 
disposition does not come into play unless the 
conative disposition, which he uses synony- 
mously for instinct, begins to work. But if 
cognition is inherent in conation, we may say 
that cognitive disposition is inherent in cona- 
tivc disposition. IIowcviT, whether different 
or identical, cognition cannot come into 
operation except in the service of conation. 
Attention, interest, imagining, memory arc 
all to be similarly understood. Coming to 
the character side of mind, disposition is the 
Slim total of man’s instinctive tendencies.^’ 
Temper is the expression of the way in which 
the conativc impulses work within man.”* 
Temperament and mood arc also cxiiressive 
of the conativc side of mental life. Belief and 
doubt are derived emotions produced by the 

>2 Ibid. 112. 

*2 Ibid, p. «47. 

Op. cit. 

Ibid, p. 351. 

Ibid, p. 863. 


interplay of conation and cognition.*^ ‘Belief 
is, then, confidemee in the intellectual plane ; 
and doubt is hesitation or anxiety on the same 
plane of explicitly formulated proi)ositions.**** 
‘All these are eminently cognitive processes ; 
hence the purely intellectualistic accounts of 
belief that have commonly bi'Cn accepted. 
But notice now. thiil, as in all thinking, the 
conative factor plays an essential part in 
each of these procesess.**” Reasoning also is 
fundamentally based on conation. ‘The 
essence of all reasoning is that judgment and 
a new belief are delcrmined by beliefs already 
established in mind. If the old beliefs arc 
true and the reasoning process correct then 
the new belief is true and becomes an effective 
guide to action.'-t^ (Character is the .system of 
directed conative tendencies. The units of 
character are the sentiments or complexes. 
These two arc alike except that the latter is 
morbid. ‘The es.senlial nature of a sentiment, 
the .scheme or plan of it, is then, a mental 
system in which a cognitive ability (in the 
older terminology, an ‘idea’) has become, 
through the individuars experience, func- 
tionally linked with one or more native pro- 
pensities, linked in such a way that, when the 
ability comes into play (that is, when the 
corresponding object is pereeived or otherwise 
thought of) the propensity also is brought 
into action and engenders its peculiar emo- 
tional tendency directeil upon the obj(tct.*2^ 
‘Disposition, temper, and temperament arc 
raw materials of personality provided by 
heredity.’-^ Xu his Energies oj Men McDougall 
adds character and intellect. 

Intellect also develops similarly. The 
cognitive structure of the human mind con- 
sists of a vast number of dispositions, each 
for a particular object or a class of objects, 

17 Ibid, II. 3«2. 

1« Ibid, p. 364. 

Ibid, p. 36.5. 

20 Ibid, p. 417. 

21 The Energies of Men, p. 223. 

22 Ouitine oj Psychology, p. 869. 
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which the mind can conceive in either of the 
following ways — perceiving, remembering, ex- 
pecting or imagining. These dispositions form 
systems of systems until all comprise one total 
treelike stnietiirc.-'* Cognition does not begin 
with particulars. ‘The advance of intellect 
is from knowledge of a few objects of a very 
high general type, towards a knowledge of a 
multitude of concrete individual objects and 
their peculiar qualities and rclations.*^^ An 
animal knows fewer objects than man, because 
its cognitive disj)Ositions arc fewer. But in 
man these dispositions differentiate themselves 
and grow and hence his superiority to animals. 
The process of growth is of three different 
kinds — discrimination, apperception, and 
association. Discrimination increases the 
number of cognitive dispositions. For 
instance, the child who first reacts to all 
objects alike, learns to react differently to 
difl'ereiit kinds of objects by discriminating 
between good and bad, painful and pleasant, 
eatable and micatable, ami so forth. These 

Ibid, p. 880. 

Ibid, p. 385j. 
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differentiations of the mental structure by 
discrimination are brought together or 
synthesized by apperception.^^ The two 
processes, discrimination and apperception, 
together constitute mind’s logical structure. 
Througli them mind understands the logical 
relations between things. But it gets it- 
historical knowledge, which is a knowledge ol‘ 
tlic relations of time and place, through 
associalion. 

This, ill brief, is the scheme of Hormie 
psychology, by the persistent endeavours of 
which to interpret mind as essentially ami 
primarily (‘onative none can be loft un- 
impressed. It has been made ])iilliaiilly 
systematic by McDoiigall ; and its popularity, 
because of its appeal to eommonsciise, is very 
great. People with misgivings of mechanislic 
exidanatioiis of mental behavioui-, ])iit unable 
to propound a method which would siitisfy 
the scientific siiirit, welcomed it enthusiast i- 
cally. They fell that mind was saved and that 
spiriliialily could find a p^vcliological support. 

{To he nmtinoed) 

Ibid, p. 880. 


SHELLEY AND VEDANTA 

By P. K. Axantanarayan 
(Contmued j}om the February issue) 


VI. Tiik Pkoulk.ms of Hu maw Life 
111 our stmly of human life we arc con- 
fnmtcd with many complex iirobleins whose 
intricacy lias baffled lh<‘ utmost effort of 
human thought to .solve i*atisfact(u’ily. Great 
thinkers and philosophers of all agc.s have 
devoted their whole life to find a clue to these 
intriguing ])iizzlcs. We meet with innumer- 
able eontradiclioiis in life, how to reconcile 
them ? Ill what manner do the senses, mind 
and will act upon the soul, ami how (loe.s it 
react ? How to cxpL/ui the existence of so 


much of sin and evil, suffering and misciv. 
among mankind in a world governed by a 
just Divine Power? We shall try to give 
an answer to tliese complicated questions as 
far as we can I race them in Shelley s 
poetry. 

It may be mcnlioiied that Shelley’s vi‘’" 
of life was powerfully influenced by Hk’ 
circumstances of the lime, especially tin' 
volcanic movement of the French llcvolulioii 
and its doctrines on his semitive mind. An 
idealist and dreamer by temperament, hr 
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W AS inspired with a burning passion to ril'orm 
iiiankind. Freedom was the life-brcalh of 
his being, which, on the one hand, roused his 
iiercc antagonism to social shams and con- 
ventions, and old customs and Lraditions, 
and on the other hand, made him champion 
I he cause of democracy and republican 
iiiovcmont in the countries of Europe. In 
one word, his ideal was tlu' unity and brother- 
hood of mankind. 

To begin with, life is an enigma and in 
a constant state of flux : 

‘Man’s ycst('rday may never be like his 

morrow. 

Nought may endure but Mutability.’ 

— {Mniabilit/y) 

4'lio adraitin declares that the worhl has 
no existence, )ncaning lht;rcby that it has no 
absolute, unehangcal)ic existence ; it exists 
(ally in relation to our mind, as perceived by 
our senses. In the words of Shclh'y : 

Til this life 

Of error, ignorance and strife, 

When' nothing is, but all things seem 
And we the shadows of the dream,' cl(*. 

— (SrUfiifirc Phutf IV) 
Tlie explanation oJiVicd by \\'d<*uita to solve 
tlic iiinuiiierablc riddles and contra dic- 

tions we meet >vith in life is the theory of 
Maya. As the TJpaimimd proclaims. ‘Know 
Ne.luro to be Maya, and the Uuler of the 
Maya is the Lord IliinseltV 'Pliis theory is 
only a simple slalenunl of facts as they exi>t 
In the universe, what we are aiul wliat we 
sc(‘ around us. Vedanta admits that tliis 
\\(»rld is a mixtun* of good ami <'vil, hajip.'iiess 
and misery, and the cause of our av'ulya or 
ignorance Is a kind of mist that intervenes 
between us and Truth. Man eliiigs t«» the 
body and the scii'^ts, though he knows full 
W(‘ll that our beauty. (Uir wealth, emr power, 
our virtue etc. wdll soon e(uue to an cud. lii 
Hie midst of this ever-changing world nothing 
is real, nothing is pcniianent. Shelley is in 
perfect agrconienl with this theory of Sfaya, 
applied to the world in general : 


“i'll is whole 

‘Of .siuis, and worlds, and men, and beasts 

and flowers, 

Willi all the silent or tempestuous workings 
By which they have been, are, or cease to bt‘, 
Is but a vision ; — all that it inhciits 
Arc motes of a sick eye, bubble's and 

dreams ; 

'i'liought is its cradle and its grave, nor less 
The Future and the Past arc idle shadows 
Of thoughts' eternal flight — they have 

no being I 

Nought is but that which feels itself to be.’ 

— {Hellas) 

The same theory, as applic'd to the workings 
of the human mind and their application to 
the actions of men in their dealings with their 
fcllow-ercatures, lind> lofty expression in 
these lines : 

‘7'hey dare not devis(‘ good for rnfin's estate, 
And yet they know not that they do not 

dan*, 

Tlu‘ good want power, but to wceji barren 

l(‘ar-. 

The |)owerful goodness want : worse need 

for them. 

I lit* wise want love: ami those who love 

want wisdom. 

And all lu st things ate thus eonfused to ill.' 

— {Pwmcthvaa 1) 
This never-ceasing oi)[>osili»)n among the 
virtues th(‘msclv(s possessi'd l»y man and the 
lack of balance and sliviiglh iTsulliiig fiDni 
it. the divergenee l»‘twa-en potential desin’ 
and actual fultilim id. aic all manifestations 
of the working of Maya in human life. 

The soul, though it is (jf divine origin ami 
('ssenee, is encased in the body, and it has (o 
work in and through the sensevs and tin* mind. 
The senses are the windows of the mind, 
through which it eoims in eonlael with the 
external w(uid and gains all knowledge. The 
mind is the seat of iinderslamling and the 
conscious will ; and it forms ideas from the 
(lata furnished to it by the five senses, and 
also permits the execution of all actions LliaL 
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the wiJl may command. Thus the soul, 
through the organs to which it is bound by 
ignorance, becomes the doer and enjoyer ; but 
it always remains apart from them in their 
daily activities, as a perceiver or passive 
spectator. As long as the soul is imprisoned 
in the body, and is subjected to the many 
upadhis or limitations laid on it by the 
senses, its real nature, its omniscience, and 
omnipotence, become latent, though it 
remains uiicon tarn ina ted by them. It is like 
the lotus leaf, which, while it is born out of 
the mire and lives always surrounded by 
water, yet remains untouched by the water. 

Though the senses have a natural tendency 
to enslave the human mind by making it a 
victim of all sorts of worldly temptations and 
pleasures and desires, which act as a clog on 
the spiritual development of the soul, we 
have a potent wcai)on in the shape of thought 
and will, which can fight with, and overeome 
them. With his boundless faith in the ])ower 
of thought he makes one of his important 
personages exclaim ; 

‘Methinks I grow like what I contemplate.’ 
— {PrometheAis 1) Similarly, as regards the 
deadening effect of the blind observance of 
custom upon character, he remarks : 

‘Custom maketh blind and obdurate 
The loftiest hearts.’ — (Imou) 

Again, referring to the powerful nature of the 
workings of mind and thought he asks : 
‘Where is the love, beauty and truth we seek 
But in our own mind ?’ 

— {Julian and Maddalo) 
The just combination of right thinking and 
proper exercise of the will is capable not only 
of eliminating our evils and shortcomings, but 
to attain the conquest of the .self : 

‘Man alone 

Remains, whose will has power when all 
beside is gone ;* 

and ‘Yet am I king over myself, and rule 
The torturing and conflicting throngs 
within.’ (Imou ; and Prometheus. I) 
We next come to a iothcr crucial problem 


of human life, which has puzzled philosophers 
and religious teachers of all the ages. How are 
we to account for the existence of such a 
mass of evil, sin, and suffering in the world, 
and what is the remedy ? The Vedantist, 
accepting the theory of Maya, takes the 
existence of good and evil in the world for 
granted. But he maintains that the world is 
not all good or all evil, but a mixture of both. 
His position is that wherever there is good 
there must also be evil ; wherever there is 
happiness, there niu.st be misery, for are they 
not, after all, different manifestations, the 
obverse and the reverse, of the same principle ? 
Shelley ks quite aware not only of the existence 
of both good and evil, but of the power 
inherent in each. 

The power and persistence of evil and its 
corrupting influence over others find forceful 
expression in number of poems : ‘He who is 
evil can neeive no good ;’ ‘Evil minds change 
good to their own nature ‘All spirits are 
enslaved which serve things evil.'' Similarly, 
the potent character of good and virtue is 
revealed in the words : ‘To the pure all things 
are pure ;’ ‘Men might be immortal were liny 
.sinless.’ While recognizing the realities of 
pain and evil and crime revealed in Nature 
and in society, he yet believed that ‘evil is 
not inherent in the system of creation but an 
accident that might be expelled.’ In the 
opinion of the i)()et, if we could only 
pierce to th(‘ core of things, if we 
could but be what we are capable of being, 
the world and man could both attain perfec- 
tion, so as to be able to expel evil from his 
own nature and from the greater part of 
creation. He strikes a very optimistic note 
in one of his statements that ‘Mankind had 
only to will that there should be no, and there 
w'ould be none.’ What is our duty under tlie 
circuimstanccs ? 'Is it not wi.se to make the 
best of ill ?’ because our evil is of no less value 
than our good, as they are bound together. 
We should try our best to lessen the misery 
we see around us, which is the only way to 
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make ourselves happy. Sympathy witli all 
living things, and forgiveness of the sins of 
others, as commanded by the great founders 
of religions like Christ and Buddha, and not 
the punishment of the evil-doers, is the 
sovereign remedy advocated by him : 

Tor justice, when triumphant, will weep 

down 

Pity, not punishment, on her own wrongs. 
Too much avenged by those who err.’ 

— (Promethem. I) 
We have now arrived at a stage in the 
(‘lueidation of the idiilosophy of Shelley, when 
wo come across two ])rinciples, in whicdi his 
views are entirely at variance with current 
European thought, but perfectly identical 
with vcdantic teachings. They are the law of 
Karma and the j)rinciple of non-violence. 
The law of Karma is a natural as well as a 
moral law, and is a fundamental part of Hindu 
Philosophy. We reap what we sow. Man 
is the creator of his own fate and the mas- 
ter of his destiny. As Shelley puts it, ‘Those 
who inflict must suffer.’ This law offers the 
most satisfactory ('xplaiialion of the existence 
of happiness and misery in I he life of the 
individual and in the world. If there is such 
an amount of suffering and wretchedness in 
the world, it is the result of man’s own 
actions, and God is not to be blamed for it. 
Jf some are hajipy and others iiidiappy, they 
should blame themselves, and not God or 
other persons. The poet clearly declares : 

‘It is our will 

That thus enchains us to permitted ill.’ 

— (Julien and Maddalo) 
The law of Karma is closely linked up with 
the doctrine of reincarnation. Though the 
belief in this doctrine existc'd in ancient 
Greece to some extent, and is entertained 
by some individuals even at the present day 
in Europe and America, it is foreign to the 
system of Western thought. It affirms that 
onr conditions in tlie pre.scnt life is the 
cumulative effect of our actions in tlie past 
life or lives, and therefore, what will befall us 


ill future will entirely depend upon our doings 
in this life. Wc are all born with certain 
tendencies, whi(;h are I he conseipience of our 
past conscious actions, and these good and 
evil tendencies influence and mould our 
thoughts and character In the present life. 
What can be more just and logical than mak- 
ing a man fully responsible for his own 
happine.ss or i]nhai)i)iness in the world ? While 
we cannot rfiTinitely .say that Shelhy believed 
in the doctrine of reincarnation, here is a 
])assage which seems to be a near aj)proxima- 
tion to sneh a faith : 

‘But they are still iiiiinorlal 

Who, through birth’s orient portal 

And l)ea Ill's dark ehasm hurrying to and fro, 

(■lothe their nneeasing flight 

In the brief dust and light 

Gatheied around ilioir chariols as they go: 

New shapes they still may wi’ave. 

New gods, new laws receive, 

Bright or dim are they as I he rofies they last 
On death’s bar(‘ ribs had casL’ — (Hellas) 
The most remarkable feature and 
enlminaling point of Shelley’s ])hilosoj)hy i.s 
his unwavering and abiding faith in ahimsa 
or non-violeiiec. In some of his well-known 
poems Shelley strf>ngly advocates non-violence 
as a polent we'^ipon, though he is not against 
the use of violenc(' Avhen all other methods 
have j>roved fruitless in the cause of freedom 
and justice. His undying faith in the 
essenlial goodness of human nature fortified 
him in holding that ‘the fit return to make 
to the most enormous in juries is kindness and 
forbearance and a resolution to convert the 
injurer from hi.< dark pa.ssions by peace and 
love.’ He would harilly have us resist evil 
itself, but oppose tyranny with ‘folded arms*, 
because he is confident that temperanee and 
coin age would produce a change of h(‘art in 
the oppressor. His immortal drama, 
Prometheus Vnhouml, is a triumphant vindi- 
calion of fhe victory of (Jood over Evil, and 
of love over liatred. Prometheus, I lie symbol 
of humanity or the noble soul of man, endures 
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patiently and uncomplainingly all this cruci- 
fixion at the hands of the all-powerful and 
evil-minded tyrant. When lie is entreated to 
repeat a curse he had pronounced on his enemy 
long ago, he calmly and gently declares : 

‘I wish no living thing to suffer pain.’ 

It is impossible to imagine a more sublime 
illustration of the virtue of non-violence than 
Prometheus, the Christ-like sufferer, who 
will not retaliate or even wish flic slightest 
ill to his cruel persecutor. 

VI 1 . Tiik PniNTiPLE OF Love 

In a world torn by factions and 
dissensions, moved by mutind jealousies and 
rivalries, and actuated by greinl and 
selfishness, among the several jieoples and 
nations, where is the poet-philosopher to look 
for light and guidance, in the midst of the 
enveloping gloom, to illumine the path that 
leads to the goal of uiiiversid peace and 
happiness ? Like many another wise man, 
Shelley thought he had found the key to solve 
the problems of human life in Love. The 
central theme that runs through many of his 
]X)ems is the need for Love, the power and 
efficacy of Love, both in the ease of the 
individuals and the nations, for the salvation 
of mankind. He was convinced that it is 
only through I-K)ve, spiritual love, a symbol 
of the Divine, that the unity of mankind can 
be attained and the progress of tin* world can 
be maintained. In a moment of crisis the 
hero Promelhinis declares : 1 feel most 

vain all hope but love.’ In another connec- 
tion he solemnly proclaims : ‘Love is the 
sole law which shoiihl govern the moral 
world/ 

Is it ever possible, the cpiestion might be 
legitimately asked, except in the imagination 
of the poet, for Love so to pi'rmeatc human 
society as to promote the regeneration of 
mankind ? Slndley emphatically answers in 
the affirmative, because he had implicit faith 
in the perfectibility of man. ‘Every heart 
contains perfection’s germ,’ and ‘All things 
tend to perfection thi lugh love;’ This is 


his unequivocal assertion. This is almost an 
echo of the words of Swami Vivekananda : 
‘Each soul is potentially divine, and the 
goal is to manifest this divinity already in 
man.’ Jkdieving as he docs in the potential 
divinity in man, he asks with poignant insight : 
‘Why is this noble creature to be found 
One only among thousands ? What one is 
Why may not mankind be ?* 

The goal of human life, as envisaged by 
all the great religions, is the attainment of 
salvation, the realization of God. Vedanta 
unhesitatingly proclaims that the road lead- 
ing to salvation is a hard and steep and thorny 
one, and only sound knowledge and a hard- 
won progn*ss in virtue will enable us to tread 
that path with confidence. There are steps 
to Realization, sure and unfailing steps, 
p*r('scribed by llie wise seers and saints 
and sages, tried and tested in their own pure 
live.s and by lh(‘ fire of their own experience. 
The first step is true and tremendous faith in 
God and a burning desire to reach Him. This 
implies an intense desire to be fice, free from 
the bondage of the senses and the mind. All 
knowledge and all perfect ion being already 
latent in the soul, our endeavour should only 
b(; to take the veil of .\fay(i off and let the soul 
manifest itself in its pristine purity and realize 
its identity with the one indivisible Brahman, 
eomprehending all things in itself. 

Shelley was imbued with an unquenchable 
thirst from his boyhood for higher things, 
which impelled him to seek spiritual light, as 
prescribed in Jjfana Voga or the Path of 
Wisdom : 

‘There is one road 

To peace and that is Truth, which follow 
yc !’ — (Julien and Maddalo) 
Fully realizing that the mind is a slave to 
pleasure and pain, happiness and misery, wc 
have to discriminate between what is true 
and false, transitory and eternal. This can be 
achieved only by perfect self-control and 
sclf-diseipline, the curbing of the contending 
passions in the heart : 
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‘Man who man would he 
Must rule the empire of himself ; 

In it must be supreme ; establishing his throne 
On vanquished will, quelling the anarchy 
Of hopes and fears, being himself alone/ 

— {Political Greatness) 
When self-eontrol enables us to eliminate our 
evil passions and strengthen our good emotions, 
it naturally results in that rare slate of 
contentment and serenity of mind, which we 
long for : 

‘Me within whose soul sits p(‘aee serene 
As light in the sun, crowned 

— {Prometheus 1) 

and ‘That content surpassing wealth 
The sage in meditation found 
And walked with iiiward glory crowned/ 
— {Written in Dejection) 
As the soul of man advances on the road to 
perfection, the path already becomes lighter 
and brighter ; 

‘Some say that gh'arns of a remoter world 
Visit the soul in sleep / — {Mont Blanc) 

A life of purity, serenity, and discipline, 
achieved by a long course of sadhana, ])rayer 
and meditation, linally results in the blissful 
state of samadhi, the summum honinri of the 
Vedan tin’s quest : 

‘Entranced in some diviner mood 
Of self-oblivious solitude / — {Daenwn T) 
In the Gita also we read : 

‘For supreme happiness comes to the Yogiii 
whose mind is at rest, whose passions are 
composed, and who is pure and has become 
one with God/ 

Two unique and memorable pictures of 
such realized souls or jivanmuktas, who yet 
remain in the body for some time as an 
example and inspiration to mankind, arc given 
by Shelley in these passages : 

‘The azure night 

Grew radiant with the glory of that form 
Which lives unchanged within, and his 

voice fell 

Like music which makes giddy the dim 

brain^ 


Faint with intoxication of keen joy 

— {Prometheus Unbound 2-1) 
and ‘Custom, and Faith, and Power thou 

spumest ; 

From hall* and awe thy heart is free; 
Ardent and i)ure as day thou burnest, 

For dark and cold mortality 
A living light, to cheer alone, 

The watch-fires of the world among/ 
— {Dae mm I) 

VJIT. PiioiMiKTio Vrsi()\ 

The last phase of our study of Shelley as 
a poet leatls us to the conclusion that he was 
not only a philosoj)her but also a prophet. We 
have already referred to his being an idealist 
and dreamer, fired wuth a burning zeal for the 
reformation of society, llis innate faith in 
the goodn(‘ss of human nature, his belief in 
the p(‘rfcclibility of man, and his insistence 
on spiritual love l)eing the only solvent of 
many of the ills of the world, naturally made 
him hope that the betU*rniciit of the world 
can be brought al)out only with the rcgeiKTa- 
tion of the hearts of men. That he took his 
calling as a i)oet very seriously and that he 
was not reluctant to don the robe of the 
prophet are cpiite ('videnU in the two famous 
lyrical poems. To a Skijlark and Ode to the 
IFc/ff WhuL in which he apostro])hizes these 
natural forces to inspire* him with the i)ow'er 
to touch the heart of mankind : 

‘Teach me half the gladness 
That thy brain must know, 

Such harmonious madn(‘ss 
From rny lips would lK»w\ 

The world should lislcn then as I am 
lisl(‘ning now^ 

and ‘Make me thy lyie, even as the forest is; 


And, by the incantation of this verse, 
Scatter, as from an unextinguished hearth 
Ashes and sparks, my words among 

mankind ! 

Be through my lips to unawakened earth 
The Uumpet of a phophecy ! O, Wind, 
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If Winter comes, can Spring be far behind ?* 
In spite of the darkness, evil, and misery 
existing in the society, his mind often ‘floats 
away into an imaginary Elysium or expected 
Utopia, and conjures up visions of the 
millennium, the dawn of the thousand ycJirs 
of peace and happiness, which, though 
impracticable in our own day, reveal divine 
truth at the heart of it. This prophetic vision 
is unfolded before us in two diverse matters, 
viz. his own untimely death and the Golden 
Age in the future. 

The problem of Death exercised a terrible 
fascination on the mind of Shelley. Not only 
had he no fear of death, but he seemed to play 
with it. He would frequently contemplale 
on Death, and try to experiment on himself 
to test what would befall the soul after 
leaving tlic body. He was ready to face any 
danger to solve this mystery. In the con- 
cluding part of Adonaisy the famous Elegy on 
the death of Keats, he foresees his own impend- 
ing death with a rapture of prophecy, feels 
the divine fire ‘consuming the last (jloiids of 
cold mortality,’ aiid speaks that his ‘Spirit’s 
bark is driven, far from the shore, far from 
the trembling tlirong.’ Here is a clear 
prognostication of his own end, which was 
actually fulfilled eighteen months later : 

‘I am borne darkly, fearfully, afar; 

Whilst, burning through the inmost veil 

of heaven. 

The soul of Adonais, like a star. 

Beacons from the abode where the 

Etenial are.’ 

This very prophetic vision, which gifted 
him with the almost supernatural jiower to 
foresee his finding a watery grave, attains 
wider scope in delivering a nK'ssage^ regarding 
the unity, progress, and reg(*neralion of 
mankind. His advice to his fcllowmcn to 
achieve the moral and spiritual aim is : ‘Let 
all be free and equal ‘Can man be free if 
woman be a slave ?’ and ‘Mankind were to 
be free, equal, and pure and wise.’ In some 
of his poems we get [ ictures of : 


‘A nation 

Made free by love ; a mighty brotherhood 
Linked by a jealous interchange of good.’ 
In another glowing account of a people, who 
are on the verge of being liberated from the 
oppression of a tyrannical ruler, he speaks of ; 
‘The happy age 

When truth and love shall dwell below 
Among the works and ways of men, 
Which on this world not power but will 
Even now is wanting to fulfd.’ 

— (Rosalind aaid Helen) 
The imagination of Shelley was so impreg- 
nated with the possibility of realizing the 
Golden Age in this world by the united efforts 
of human beings that it passed far beyond 
the realm of vision and became almost a 
reality. The faith of idealists of all ages is 
agreed on aflirming that in his attempt at 
moral regeneration through love and 
endurance, the soul of man will have the 
active sympathy and co-operation of the soul 
of Nature. Tn Prometheus Unbound, the 
condition of Man after the victory of the 
hero over the forces of Evil is described as 
one of unity in diversity, and complete 
emancij)alion transcending all barriers of race 
and colour, class and creed, inq)osed on society 
by human agencies : 

‘Man remains 

Sccptreless, free, uncirciimscribcd, but man 
Equal, unclassed, tribcless, and nationless. 
Exempt from awe, worship, degree, the king 
Over himself ; just, gentle, wise’ etc. 
Lastly, Shelley’s belief in the glorious future 
awaiting the destiny of mankind finds cate- 
gorical expression in lines, ‘which mirror 
gigantic shadows which futurity casts upon 
the presi’irt.’ In the first stanza of tln^ 
concluding Chorus of the lyrical drama of 
Hellas, Shelley voices forth his belief in the 
glorious future awaiting the destiny of 
mankind : 

‘The world’s great age begins anew, 

The golden years return, 

The earth doth like a snake renew 
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3er winter weeds outworn ; 

leaven smiles, and faiths and empires 

gleam. 

Like wrecks of a dissolving dream.* 

IX. Conclusion 

Having briefly surveyed one aspect of 
?helley’s poetry, viz. the vedantic basis of his 
philosophy, or rather the close affinity his 
philosophy bears to Vedanta. 1 shall conclude 
(his essay by touching upon an interesting 
point that has often tickled my curiosity. 
How is it that, of all English poets, Shelley’s 
poetry should exhibit such unexpected 
originality and remarkable resemblance to 
vedantic doctrines ? Heredity and environ- 
ment are considered as potent factors in mould- 
ing a man’s thoughts and character. But as 
far as we know, though bom in a family of 
great antiquity and considerable wealth. 
Shelley inherited neither poetical genius nor 
his philosophic bent of mind from any of his 
ancestors. Again, neither the atmosphere of 
his home nor the educational institutions he 
attended were congenial to the development 
of his unique life and character. His own 
reading and study arc not likely to have 
brought him in touch with vedantic literature, 
because in the early years of the nineteenth 
century there was no chance of such literary 
or philosophic contact between India and 


England. Shelley was no doubt a student 
and admirer of Plato and Spinoza, but their 
influence cannot explain the extent and depth 
of philosophic knowledge, akin to Vedanta, 
that is revealed in his poetry. 

How, then, are we to offer an adequate 
interpretation of this literary phenomenon ? 
That he might have obtained all this knowledge 
by his power of intuition is tme only within 
certain limits. To remark that it is merely 
a freak of genius is simply evading the issue. 
To us, who believe in the doctrine of reincar- 
nation. one possible, nay the only probable, 
solution offers itself. I am afraid it might be 
regarded as too far-fetched, fantastic, and 
chimerical, if I were to suggest that the soul 
of Shelley, which might have inhabited the 
body of some wise saint or sage in its previous 
life in India, was bom in an aristocratic 
English family to work out its karma in the 
world, viz. to shed its spiritual light and 
illumine many aspiring souls in the West, and 
thus bring about harmony between the East 
and the West in the quest of Divine Truth. 
In the absence of a more valid and edifying 
explanation, the one offered by me may not 
after all be quite unjustifiable, for mysterious 
are the ways and workings of Providence, 
and ‘God fulfils Himself in many ways.* 

(Concluded) 


THE SEER-FLAME 

Manthaia narah kaviinadvayantam prachetasam amritam supratikam 
Yajnasya ketum praihamam. purastad agmm naro janayata sushevam 

— Gathina Vishvamitra, Rigtfeda, III. 29.5 

Churn the Depths to light the Flame, 

Ye Toilers bold ! 

The Seer-Flame— 

That flickers not while rising to the One Supreme, 

And illumines the Paths 
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Along His onward march ; 

The deathless Flame — 

Converging into a calyx of lightning-thrills. 

Of Sacrifice the prime effulgent Ray is He — 

The leaping Flame 

That ever moves to greet the Sun ! 

Engender Him, ye Toilers bold, — 

The wondrous Flame 

That steeps your Soul in radiance of Shiva’s Bliss ! 

(Translated by Anirvan) 
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TO OUR READERS 

Hormic psychology developed by McDougall 
has a great vogue today and is enthusiastically 
hailed by many as a messfigc of redemption. 
Tn the last century as well as in the early 
years of the present, science in all its branches 
was ruled by the mechanistic conception of 
Newtonian physics. Any department of 
knowledge which claimed the prestige of 
science adhered to that conception for explain- 
ing the facts which formed the field of its 
study. This was true of biology and psycho- 
logy also. But as research, particularly in 
these fields, made progress it became increas- 
ingly evident that not all the facts could be 
adequately accounted for in mechanistic 
terms. Biology developed its own peculiar 
concepts by which to explain many of its 
otherwise unaccountable findings. Hormic 
psychology, like various psycho-analytic 
schools, represents this reaction in the mental 
field. It gave up mechanism and sought 
explanation of mental facts in terms of pijrpo.se 
or instincts which are many and inherent in 
a species. This not only seemed far more 
satisfying to the science itself but apparently 


held out hope to the human heart that loathed 
to be reduced to a mere d(‘lerministic move- 
ment of matter. Whclher or not mind so 
conceived is still adequate to explain all the 
experiences and ideals of man is a dilTcront 
question. Wo believe it is not. However, it 
is doubtless a .slej) forward from the position 
which seeks to explain things that arc higher 
in. terms of phenomena that arc lower. 

Dr P. T. Raju of the Andhra University 
.subjects Hormic psychology to a critical 
analysis and cxamine.s its claim to be regarded 
as a complete and sufficient explanation of 
the vast structure of our ideas and ideals. 
In short he examines the question, whether or 
not mental study should be put on a level 
higher than the biological, for Hormic psycho- 
logy fails to maintain a clear distinction 
between man and animal, ideal and instinct. 
But it is clear, he points out, that we cannot 
tnily succeed in reducing ideal to instinct. 
In the first part of his very interesting and 
scholarly article Mind in Hormic Psycho- 
logy which appears in this i.ssue he summarizes 
the principles of Hormic psychology. In th^ 
.second half (which will appear next month) 
he will offer his criticisms. 
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PROP. LOUIS RENOU ON SANSKRIT 

We referred in the note on Reflections on 
the National Langmge Question in our 
last February issue to ‘veiled antagonism 
to Sanskrit in certain quarters,* which makes 
our future heavy with foreboding. But the 
antagonism is not merely veiled, for it is 
clearly open also in different parts of India. 
This can only be explained as due to ignorance 
of what Sanskrit and the culture it represents 
mean. We very much wish that competent 

>ans who realize the deep and abiding 
value of Sanskrit should join their voices in 
telling the people who do not know the 
tremendous practical consequences of the 
study of Sanskrit. They should not rest till 
Sanskrit is accorded the place it deserves in 
our scheme of education. 

We have often regretted the practice of 
judging Indian ideas and Indian things in terms 
of partial notions of the West. Sanskrit is 
a victim of such habits. We hardly find in 
current print all that can be forcefully and 
rightly said in its favour, and all that will 
show it to be a language unique in character, 
richness, vitality, and future possibilities. But 
since what the West speaks to us about our- 
selves often makes a greater appeal than 
what we ourselves say, it is profitable to draw 
general attention to its utterances. 

Prof. Louis Renou of the University of 
Paris, whose valuable article on India and 
France we have been enabled to publish in 
our last and current issues, enjoys wide renown 
as a Sanskrit scholar of the first rank. 
Speaking on the significance of Sanskrit 
studies in the Annamalai University in Madras, 
Prof. Renou is reported in the daily press 
to have made the following observations : 

India is loved and respected in the world becaiLse 
it is the land possessing a long and honoured heritage. 
This heritage is preserved in the treasures of Sanskrit 
literature 

One cannot deny the importanoe of Tamil here, of 
Bengali in Calcutta, or of Macathi in Poona. 

I know Tamil enjoys in the family of modem Ian- 
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guages a unique character owing to the grand continuity 
of its literature. But Tamil is one of the many regional 
languages. The fonn.s of expression which have given 
to Indians their unity, which have sha])ed their culture, 
belong to Sanskrit alone and to no other language. 

In India Sanskrit is the basis of all religious, 
philosophic and scientific tradition which has made 
her wluit she is. In other w'ords India posse&scs one of 
the Ix^st (Mvili/atiuns that still remain in the world. 
Thcte may be Dravidian literature as we have Bengali 
or French literature. But there is no religious philosophy 
nofr science with that denomination. Great savants like 
Shankaracharya and Ramanujacharya used Sanskrit. 
Tlie very ancient Tamil w'orks (especially in the field 
of philosophy) have also come under the healthy in- 
fluence of Sanskrit, both in vocabulary and thought. 

We sometimes hear that Sanskrit is the monopoly 
of a certain class (the Brahmins). Do you tliink that 
the epics, poetry, and fables, the arthasastra, the 
ayurveda and so many other technical sc;iences have 
any connection with the privilcgirs of caste ? Am I a 
Braliinin myself because I have devoted my life to these 
studies; and, do people want to say tliat the modern 
world does not need spiritual values and that material 
progn ss is Uioir only concern ? 

1 hear also that the fight against Sanskrit is necessary 
to circrumvent the attempts of the iK’ople of the north 
who want to make Hindi the national language, but, 
if are keen on avoiduig Hindi (I cannot say whether 
you are right or wrong in doing so) the best alternative 
method is definitely to reinforc'c the position of Sans- 
krit. Sanskrit free frmn any Muslim influence, and in 
a broader sense from any influences foreign to India, 
must l>c accrpttKl as the cultural language from Kashmir 
to CttiKs Comorin. It is not only Uic language of India 
par excellence, but it is also the Asiatic language. It is 
the SiULskrit cuIluTc. ns you know, that through the 
help of Buddhism spread from Afghanistan and Tibet 
as far as China, Japan, and lliroughout the whole of 
South East Asia. (A.P.) 

Prof. Renou has made brief but pointed 
reference to the value of Sanskrit for ail 
Indians. Whether or not, Sanskrit can serve 
as a common cultural language for vast 
masses of Indians is a point which can be 
debated. But there can be no doubt that 
it can easily be made a compulsory language 
for most of the school students of India4 
Apart from this, it requires to be greatly 
encouraged in the Universities. Sanskrit will 
be found to be a source from which the pro- 
vincial and the national languages will be 
able to draw endlessly for their development. 
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Raja Rammohun Roy, who cannot be 
accused of either reactionism or orthodoxy, 
and who was the most important single in- 
dividual responsible for the introduction of 
English as a medium of University instruction 
ill India, said more than a hundred and twenty 
years ago : ‘If by that light of intelligence 
which we are said to have borrowed from the 
English is meant the introduction of the indus- 
trial machine, then I fully share this view, and 
I am ready to express our gratefulness for this. 
But I can never acknowledge that we are 
indebted to anybody in the matter of science, 
literature, or religion. P'or, the whole world 
is indebted to our forbears for that first dawn 
of knowledge which broke in the East — this 
can be proved from the evidence of history 
itself. By the grace of Saraswati we still 
possess a vast and rich philosophical literature, 
thanks to which we do not need, like other 
nations, to have recourse to others* languages 
to express our scientific and philosophical 
thoughts.’ 

Sanskrit will further help to establish the 
lost links of our civilization with its children 
all over Central and Eastern Asia. Its* value 
as a deeper cultural support of the aspiration 
toward a political federation of the Asian 
nations, at least the vast majority of them, has 
hardly been widely and clearly realized. 

All this apart, Sanskrit is essential for In- 
dian unity. Prof Renou has referred to what 
has been in our day termed as linguism, that 
is to say, the plan to organize peoples as 
p<tlitical units on a linguistic basis. India 
today shows lamentable evidence of oblivion 
of its fundamental principles of unity. The 
antagonism to Sanskrit in the South arises 
fiom social exclusiveness and the cure lies in 
a liberal social movement. The Aryan and 
Tamilian controversy is purest moonshine. 


Such divisions are merely a matter of language 
and do not answer to any real difference, 
whether of race or culture. We are one in 
blood and culture, and the South has been in 
after ages a chief repository of authentic 
vedic tradition. The masses there require to 
be introduced to Sanskrit culture to elevate 
them to higher levels. If this is done 
they will easily reach the plane of those 
who as a class, have so long been giving them- 
selves false airs of superiority, while, in fact, 
proclaiming the narrowness of their spirit. 
Indian unity rests on spiritual premises and 
will always rest on these principles. If we 
seek unity in any particlar domain, whether 
it be political or economic, outside of these 
principles, such agreement will always remain 
highly unstable and precarious and much 
more like a diplomatic arrangement than a 
true understanding. Our recent past is 
replete with the debris of unworkble com- 
promises born of political cerebration. 

We should all of us, Hindus or Moha.- 
medans, Parsis or Christians, try to reach the 
common conceptions of our culture, our tradi- 
tion, which cannot be contained in any 
expression, buf of which all outward divergenc- 
es are contingent expressions in terms of tJie 
peculiar and given differences in charaebT, 
development, and aptitude of peoples. No 
faith, here or elsewhere, will live which will 
fail to broaden its basis in accordance with the 
truth of this Perennial Tradition. 

Finally, it will be giving free rein to wild 
fantasies of all kinds to imagine that we can 
secure unity and peace and happiness by 
trying to copy the empirical and relative* 
standards of a civilization that is fast turning 
its bottom upwards. Yet such fantasies seem, 
alas, at the back of nearly all our pronounced 
ideologies. 
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THE WORLD AS IDEA, EMOTION, AND WHX. 

By C. Jinanijadasa. The Theosophical PuhUslihiff Jfonse, 
Adyar, Madras. Pp. 85. Price Rs 8-12. 

This book is mainly a collection of some lectures 
delivered by the author in America, England, and 
India to audiences int(i:vsted in Theosojiliy. A i)erusaJ 
of the book wi*l show that the subject has liccn dealt 
with lucidly and is certain to hold the interest of the 
jx’ople to whom they were addressed. 

These lectures are also good reading for non- 
'J'hcosophisls us well, barring, of course, those portions 
where he deals with Theosophical mysteries and 
deductions from them — for example, the reference 
to re-incarnations of races and individuals fpp. 18-19), 
and the interpretation of the Hindu tliwiry of sacrifice in 
chapter VI. 

On p. 75 the author makes the .strange remark that 
(liristirnity is ‘a religion that aro.se completely indepen- 
dent of any teaching in this land of India.’ Modern 
re.“carchcs have shown mom and more the great 
iiidehtc<lncss of the teachings of Jesu.s to the lihajavad 
Gita and Buddhism through religious organizations like 
the E.ssenes and the Theraputae. Sundy the President 
of the Tlico.sophical Society is not ignorant of these 
advances in modern re.search ! In lhi.s connection 
Swarni Vivekananda say.s: ‘Before cAen the Buddhists 
were iKirii, there a.**e evidences accuniiilating every rlay, 
that Indian thought penet r;: Icf 1 the world. Before 
BuddliLsni, Vedanta had penetrated into China, into 
Persia, and the Islands of the Eastern Archipelago. 
Again, when the mighty mind of the Greek had linked 
the eastern parts of the world together, there came 
Indian thought ; and Christianity mth all its boasted 
civJization is but a collection of little bits of 
Indian ihnuglit. (Italics ours). Ours is a religion of 
which Buddhism, with all its greatness, is a rebel child, 
and of which Christianity is a very patchy imitation.’ 

Again, there is the tilting against Indian sanyasis, 
a ivrforraancc dear to the heart of the enemies of 
Hinduism, whether Christians or non -Christians, and 
which unfortunately. .•>omc Hindu leaders even take up, 
due to their zeal to ‘reform’ Hindui.sm so as to make 
it acrceptable to the eyes oif AVestern critics whose goo<{ 
opinion seems such a precious commodity that it should 
be bought at all cost, even though it might involve a 
little mudslinging at their own innocent countrymen. 
It is true that Jinarajadusa agrees that there are a few 
hundreds of sanyasis here and there who are ‘true gurus 
and through their intensely spiritual nature they do 
pour out healing, strength and blessing to the jM'ople.’ 
But he condemns the rest of sanyasis as shirkers who 
diould be put to work to cam their living, instead 


of fattening upon the charity of the people. AVe wish 
the Government of India will invest Sri Jinnrajadosa 
with this most desirable task. For docs he not seem to 
umlerstund the wheat fnmi the chuff as regards spirituali- 
ty But we would also ask the CinvrriijiuMil of India-to 
appoint one of thesti sanyasis to do llu; .same task with 
regard to the meinlxTs of the Theosophical Society. 
Then orJy we shall be in a position to di.seovcr the 
relative proportion of wolves in .sheep’.s < l()lhing .nmong 
the Theosophists as well as the sanyads of India, and 
the amount of good each group has been doing ‘to the 
masses*. 

On the whole, however, the book is stimulating and 
t hought-pro vok ing. 

S. Y. 

GANDHI’S CHALLENGE TO CIHUSTIANTTY : 
By S. K. George; 2nd In<l!,‘in Etlilion : Published by 
the Navajican Puhlishiny House, Ahmcdahad ; Price 
Rs. 1/s/-: Pp XXIi-m. 

Since the dawn of her awakeiimeiit. marked by the 
4Mlveiit of Raja Ram Mohan Roy, India has proceeded 
step by step towards fulfilling her ancient mission of 
working out anew a synthesis of various religions and 
cultures on her soil helped by a galaxy of great jicr- 
somililies. Mahatma Gandhi, the ilrama of whose life 
was oiiaeted in our own liine.s, lM''ongs in the same line. 
Iliiidulsin, which is a way of life ba.«^ed upon iinivcrsel 
and immutable principles and which represents a search 
after Truth and its apiiliealion in life rather than a 
erwdal n-liglon, wa.s trxemplified Ixst in the lives and 
W'orks of these great men. And through them it reacted 
to the eha’lenge of the various religions that came to 
India by accepting them and finding for them a nkhe 
in her va.st mansion, housing all jmssible varietie.s of 
religious faiths. 

By Ecee])ting and a.s.siniil.nting the bo.st principles of 
these religions, the Hindus have, in their turn, thrown; 
a «*hnllenge to them to .show a tru’y catholic and uni- 
versal .spirit. This has .set some of the genuine religkius 
men of the.se faiths atliinking, who arc trying to find 
their place in tlie Indian life. 

The author finds one such challenge to Christianity 
in the life of (Lvndhiji. He Is a devout Gaiidhite and 
draws inspiration from his life. Having an insight 
into the .spirit of Imllan eullure, deeply devoted though 
he is to (Christianity, he finds, on a detached study of 
facts, that Christianity can fulfil itself best in India 
end influence the course of Indian life only by beeoniing 
Indian in spirit, and not by proselytizing atlempfs. He 
e^'elt conceives of Christianity as a .small .shrine within 
the prceinels of the main shrine of Hin<luism. 'Ihc 
small shrine will add to the beauty of the main shrine 
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and will enrich ilself by itr association with and incorpora- 
tion into the latter. A study of Indian history convinces 
him that by such a course Christianity will neither be 
destroyed nor lose in any way. 

The book is ably inlrodiurcd with two forewords by 
Mr Horace Alexander and Dr Itadhakrishnan. It is a 
thoughtful book which presents facts with great clarity 
and precision. It is sure to be of great interest to all 
serious students of religious problems in India for its 
bold and rational approach to the future of Christianity 
in this country. And as such its conclusions are bound 
to be particularly interesting and thought-provoking to 
other communities an well. 

INDIA IN TllANSITION. Bv Dr. M. G. 
Nene and Dr. M. Barde (Bar.«, Dt Sholajmr), Pp 
m+XXIII, Price Rs. 7/8. 

Here is a book on the political history of India from 
li885 to dale. The book covers a very stormy and 
interesting pi-riod in the history of our country. There 
is the passage from slavery to freedom, certainly a striking 
period, capable of sliowing heights of heroism and 
jintriotism which must have been responsible for the 
successful termination of the jioliUcal struggle for freedom 
from foreign domination. It is difliru’t to be objective 
and impartial in such an attempt, especially when we 
are .«o near the event and when mc have also, to some 
extent, contributed to the evolution of freedom by fighting 
constantly against the foreign rulers. The task of the 
authors is really very difficu’t, and if there are excesses 
here and there they have to be pardoned as inherent in 
human nature. The authors .seem to have done their part 
with success and distinction. Even a ciirst)ry reader will 
be struck by the infinite pains taken by them to make 
their account impartial and realistic os far as possible. 
Many valuable sources have been drawn upon intc’ligcntly: 
the vast political literature has been used, and the 
account has the air of something complete end satisfying. 
There is one drawback, however, namely that the general 
reader may not find the account very captivating. The 
authors hr.vc been all along realistic without being 
artistic, capnb’e of holding our interest. Perhaps, their 
duty with which they s<it out was to be objective and 
impartial in their narration WMtliout using their 
imagination to surround their writing with the halo ot 
something new. Thai d\ity they have performed ably. 

The authors have .1 very interesting eh.apter 'WhJther 
India?* That chapter gives the book its name India in 
Transition. The name of the book prepares the reader 
for some changes that India has to undergo. Also one 
gets to the inner mind of the authors. They are keen 
on India’s progress according to her spiritual and ethical 
heritage. 

I have one thing to submit. The authors will do 
well to get their book rc-f. - Wished by some good press. 
There are numerous typOi^raphical errors that detract 


from the merits ol the book, so ambitiously planned and 
brought out. 

B. S. Matrur 

THE ANCIENT QUEST. By Swami Bama- 

krishnananda : Sri Ramakrhhna Math, Mylapore, Madras: 
Price Rs. 1/8 : Pp ISO. 

Here you have a set of illuminating lectures given by 
Sasi Mahurnj (so Swami Ramakrishnanaiida was familirr- 
ly called by his brother monk.s) during 1803-1911. As the 
title suggests the book deals with the eternal quest ot 
man to find himself. Finding himself is not an ordinary 
experience or archievement. It comprehends ail ; it 

refers to man's quest of God in himself ; it is his earnest 
desire to be eternally happy and contented. You think 
of freedom of senses in politics. That is not enough, 
and that cannot give you contentment ; that 

cannot make you- a real master. You need 
freedom from senses: this is what religion wants. us to 
possess, because in it wc have God himself in our 
company or we are one with Him, ever a master having 
controlled our bsifc self and eniolioiis. The aiu*ieiit 
quest, dating from time immemorial and extending to 
infinity, must comprise our efforts to achieve Ihis frectloni 
from senses. It is of this quest of w'hich the great 
Swami, who to all practical purjwscs founded the 
Ramakri.vhna M.nlh and saw il prosper in Madras, Ihinl-i 
in course of lliesc very bright and helpful lectures. He 
discrusscs tlie secrets of self, mmja, Iransmigralion, 
happiness, love and life itself in all its ni)parcnt compli- 
cations. Having faith and tolerance the reader can turn 
to thcs«» lectures for light and revelation. Really interest- 
ing and instructive ideas are presented in a remarkably 
captivating fashion. The Swami’s own experiences are 
grouped intelligently with stories, with the result that 
aJl is crystal clear. It comes out that man has one goal 
and that is to reach God. He can reach God wiflrn 
through his own efforts. In the beginning he must rin<l 
a real teacher, wdio will lead him on to the great 
realization. Thus man will cease to be a beggar; ho 
will be a real master. 

These lectures make the mind soar high and will 
be found helpful and elevating to all aspirants for 
spirituality. 

B. S. Matduh 

SOME CAREERS FOR WOMEN. By Mrs. Avrbai 
B. Wadia. INDUSTRIAL COOFERATK)N. By M.-s. 
Pupul Juyakar. An All-India Civil Code. By Mrs. 
Mithan Lam. AU the three pamphlets^ published hji 
Thacker & Co., Ltd., Bombay, for The AU-India Women's 
Cmjerenae, each priced at As. eight only. 

The All India Women's Conference is no mere 
resolution-making body. It is doing meritorious w'ork for 
the women of India by making its members write on 
things that matter most in the future up’ift of women 
in India. It is increasingly clear that women have a 
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great responsibility, b^ause tbeir role now cannot be of 
subordination. They have education, they will have 
more of it, and they will have to take prominent parts 
in all waks of life. Our future progress depends on 
healthy co-oporation between men and women. 

Some Careers for Women is a very brief indication 
of the types of work that women can easily do to make 
their own living. They can get into journalism, paid 
social work, and the medical profession in ever-increasing 
numbers. They have to undergo necessary training to 
^'ork as secretaries. But they must be told where 
they are to get this training for this profession or that. 
This information is given here for the benefit of our 
women, who are eager to make their own living. 

Industrial Co-operation indicates the part the women 
have to play in the industrial life of the country. This 
part they can play beautifully by co-operating, and not 
by working in isolation. Many women are employed in 
cottage industries ; they have not enough education to 
have their voice in the working of their destiny. Let 
them unite and reap benefiU from co-operation. 

An All-India Civil Code tells of the changes that 
have to be made in laws concerning marriage, divorce, 
inheritance, succession and will. It is the earnest wish 
of the author that law should make men and women 


equal before it. Women must have freedom to work 
out their destiny. 

One thing I will add. These pamphlets cannot be 
called very siu^-cssful essays for the reason that they 
are so short and sketchy. Yet. tliey may be of some help. 

B. S. Matuub 

ACHARYA DIIRIJVA SMARAKA GRANTIIA— 
PARTS II & III: Edited by IhLsiklal C. 
Parikli, Ralilal M. Trivedi, and Uma.shankar 
J. Joshi. PubUsked by Gujarat Vidya Sabka, Post Pox 
No, 23, Bhadra, Ahmedabad; Py. 100 and 262; Price 
each volume Rs. B/-. 

We have received parts II and III of the Acharya 
Dhruva Smaraka Grantha published in 3 parts by the 
Gujarat Vidya Sahha, Aliniedabad, in coni iiieinora Lion of 
Acharya Dr. Anandashankar B. Dhruva, a great 
educationist and Sanskrit scholar, who passed away in 
April 1942. The first volume contains articles in Indian 
languages on personal reminiscences and learned subjects ; 
the second and the third contain learned articles in 
Englijih on personal reminiscences, general subjects, and 
on Indology, respectively. It is a fitting tribute to tha 
memory of one who devoted his life to the enhancement 
and exposition of Sanskrit learning and culture. 
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THE RAMAKRISHNA MISSION STUDENTS’ HOME. 
CALCUrfA. 

Report for the Year 1047 

The Students* Home which was started to help 
poor and meritorious students to prosecute their .studies 
and also to inculcate in them the high moral and 
spiritual ideals of Swami Vivekananda in order to 
supplement the purely academic education imparted by 
the University, has completed the twciityniiilh year of 
its A'cry useful career. 

At the beginning of the year there were altogether 
43 students, of whom 21 were free, 10 conccssion-holdcrs, 
and 12 paying. During the year 17 students left the 
Home and 23 students W'orc admitted. Thus at the end 
of the year there were 49 students, of whom 24 were 
free, 13 concession-holders, and 12 paying. 

During the year R.s. 2.3.5/- w’e.Tj spent by way of 
monthly stipends, to six students at a time, selection 
having been made from needy and deserving college 
students residing outside tlie Students’ Home. By way 
of he'p towards fees for exminations, Ra. 290/- were 
distributed during the year among twenty-two .students 
belonging to several colleges of Calcutta and its 
Jieighbourhood. 

One student stood first in order of merit in the lA. 
examinat’on, and three Intermediate examinees obtained 
Government acholarships. 


As part of ‘home training’ religious classes were 
held at regular intervals and other religious celebrations 
observed. A manuscript magazine Vidyarthi was con- 
ducted by the students, ami occasional th’bates were 
held on .stK’io-rcligious topics. 

The students managed by turns sw’ceping, cleaning, 
marketing and other ai-livities connected with the 
StudenUs’ Home, licsides cultivating a vegetable garden. 

The management, while thanking the various donors 
and Mibsecibers during the year, apiH?!i!s to the generous 
public for further donations and subscript ion.s or 
endowments to enable the Home to maintain more 
students free of charge ami to develop the institution 
by providing it with its own ix^rmanent building. 
Contributions may be sent to the Scc.-ctary, the Raina- 
krislina Mis.sion Students’ Home, 20 llariiiath De Road, 
Calcutta, or the General Secretary, The Ramakrishna 
M ission, P.O. Beliurroath, Dist. Howrah. West Bengal. 

THE RAMAKRISHNA MISSION SKVASllR.VMA, 
SILCIIAR. ASSAM 
Report for 1944-47 

Tlie Sevashrania which has been recognized ns a 
branch centre of the Ramakrishna Mission since 10.39 
because of its useful work, has Ix'cu rendering higlil> 
beneficial ser\'icc to the poor is the district of Cachar 
in distant Assam for several past years; and the 



following is a report at its activities for four years 1914-47, 

Its uetivilies are: 1) Keligioiis, 2) Educational, 
and 3) Social Service. 

1. Religious : It coiidiicLcd (^tiveral indoor and 
outdoor scriptural classes au<l arranged lectures on 
(religious and cultural topics. Birllidays (»f lljc great 
; prophets of the world were cdehraUxl. 

' 2. Educational : The Sevashrama conducted a 

SludenU' Ilonic with 12 boys wlirrc moral training 
with sfK^cial emphasis on sini])licity of habit and purity 
of thought was iinparltvl. Voeational training w^as also 
' given to the students in weaving and ga.'dcning. 

It also romhielcd a. Library smd Kcjding Rooin with 
1045 bof)lvS and several magazines and pajXTS, whieh 
were well utilized. 

Tlinv Night Schools were run by the S'vashraiiia : 
1) The \ ivekanarida Niiilil School with two sections, 
one for bo>s. j iid aiiotlKM* for girls, especially for the 
children of the tiurkha ex-sep(»ys. 2) The Night S<*]niol 
at Krlshiuipiir about 3 miles from the touii meant for 
the cx-labonrers of t(‘a-gardcns and 3) TIk- Night Srhmd 
at JMcherpnr for Ilinduslliani hihonrers. The last has Iren 
tempc/i-nrily elosetl for want of finuls, and ciTorts {;re 
being made to collect I’limls and reopen it. In lt)t7 
there were 4!) and 2 .j students in the lirsi two .sc'hooU 
resix*ctively. 

3. iSoc.n/ Scrricc ; The Sevashrama <lid famine 
(relief ;\ork in IJtkl-U. and flood nTief work In ]04({, by 
distributing food, clothes, and money. It also rtmdered 
medical aid nd help to agrk'ulluri.sts and small handi- 
craflsincn, c.'^iM.'cially weavers, by ])roviding work tor 
them and ar.-anging Ilje s^ile of their ]»ro<lucls at 
favourable rales; paddy huskijig fo,' .':ljle-budie<l women 
was riso arranfjed. Live Janteni lectures were, organized 
On hygiene and religion. 

The llooils are almost a n-gular IValurc of (h'lehar. 
and the (M’ople as also the Sewashrama sutler from them 
every year. In It)t0 the ihx.ds bmlly dumagid the 
weaving .serlion of the Slndent.s’ Home, ami the kitchen. 
These re(piire to Ir rihnill immediately. 'Fhe Scvasliraina 
also intends to raise tlie level of the site <m wliieli ll.s 
buildings .':land above the flood level. For this purpose 
it has to aeijiiire the site at a cost of iks. 10,000/-. v\ 
temphi \^hich is Iring built remains to be (‘oinphled. 
The Libirry nijuires to be improved with adilitions of 
inoclern Iwoks. For all these puriioses tin* Seva.shrama 
needs al>out Hs. 20,000/- of whieh R.s. 0.000/- luive 
already Iren received towards land aecpiisitioii. The 
Sevashrama <le|M*nds entirely on genenm.s contributions 
from the public for its aelivifies. As sueli it aj)jx*ils to 
the public to coiitrihiite liln'rally to meet these needs. 

The Pevashrarna lemlcrs its thanks to all those who 
have lieli)e<l it with gifts of cash aijd kind or in any 
Qther way to carry on if work of service. 


All contributions will Ik* llianldiilly accepted by the 
Secretary of the Sevashrama, Silchar, Cachar, Awam. 

SRI RAMAKHIStfNA MISSION VIDYAL.WA, 
COIMBATORE DIST. 

Report for 1947-48 

The Vidyalayn, which was slnrled 18 years back, is 
run on lines of the ancient Gurulnda system. It is the 
aim of the institution to instil into llie minds of its 
meiiiliers the three qualities of devotion to Clod, love of 
Motherland, and coiifid<*nee in oncst'lf. Tlic Viflyalaya 
has various aetivilies; the work done during the year 
under rejiort is given below : 

Tibc JJigh School : It had a strength of 109 boys. 
All the J2 .students who were sent up for public examina- 
tion came out sueees.'-^fiil. The lx)y.s were encouraged to 
form various assiwia Lions and run them .so that they may 
he trained to shoulder responsibilities. 

The Gandhi Training School : This school where 
teachers are trained in Basic Education was lent to the 
(lovernment for 2 .\cars. This y(‘ar 28 riovernnicnt 
teachers were trained in addition to I lie u*:iial Peeoridar\ 
training. Dr. Zakir nu.v>ain c\pi’e‘'..scd his deep a])preeia- 
tioii of tlic Alksion’s work wlien he \isitcd llie iii.stitulion 
From next year the Mission it.sclf will run the seliool. 

T. A, T.Kalaudtii/am : Tliis is a Higher Fleim ii- 
bary School Mifli seven standards scr\iiig IVriaiiaickcti- 
palayam and the neigdihouring villages. Thc.-c witc 
128 Ihivs ami 70 girls during the yc.'ir. The ehildrcn of 
the school produced yam and cloth worth Rs. 5i;i)/ 
during tin* year. 

Industrial Section: Training wa.s given in cartK.*nlry, 
tailoring, and spinning. .\n Iron Foundry w.rs set iiji 
last year wher<‘ a few sugarcane (’rushers were nianu- 
factiired. 

Scclliawani Meuu>rial Dispensarg : It scne.s llie 
need of the surroniidlng villages as well as of tlic pnp.’i 
of the Vidyalaya. J0.tl7l jiatienls were treated during 
the year. 

School: A night .seliool is la'ing run in tin* 
Ilarijau colony of Pcrianalekenpalayam with 2.> sludcni-i. 

Apart from llm above activities tlic Vidyalaya eon- 
ducts compclilions in Rural Sports and Arts. It InM 
a puhikaliou dcparnient in Tamil. Birllidays of Sri 
Rarnakrishna and other great men and saints were 
celebrated. 

32 boys received free education willi Ixiardiug and 
lodging, 20 received free boi^rding and hxlging, and 49 
free education during the year. 

The Vidyalaya needs funds for the eonstmetion of 
a temple, dormitories, workers’ quarters and to develop 
the workshop into a full fledged Industrial School. It 
appeals to tlie generous pulilic for donations for any .of 
the above piirpo.scs. Conlribntion.s may be sent to iho 
Secretary of the Vidyalaya. 
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By 
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I I It must be a large party I But 
J j there are only two pinches of tea 
/ in the pot ; so the tea is bound 
/ to be weak and tasteless. Good tea 
^ demands one heaped teaspoonful 
for every person served and one for the pot.' 


Millions of people turn to lea for cheer and refreshment. 
How sad then that so many who drink tea do not know 
what good tea is. Good tea costs no more and is the 
result of observing five simple rules. To gel the full 
value for your money and the full flavour of your 
tea learn these rules by heart and see that lht;y are 

always followed in your home. j 
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** Arise ! Awake ! And stop not till the Goal is reached. ” 


UNPUBLISHED LEITERS OF SWAMI VIVEKANANDA 

mix April 1900 
Alaweda, California 

My dear Joe — 

Received yOur nolo today. 1 wmte you one yesterday but directed it to England 
thinking you will be there. 

I have given your message to Mrs Betls. I am so sorry this little quarrel came with 
A—. I got also his letter you sent. Ho is correct so far as he says— Swami wrote 
me— ‘Mr Leggett is not interested in Vedanta and will not help any more — You stand on 
>()ur own feet.' It W'as as you and Mrs Leggett desired me to write him fiDin Los Angeles 
about New York — in reply to his asking me what to do for funds. 

Well, things will take their own shape — but it seems in Mrs Bull’s and your mind there 
is some idea that I ought to do something. But in the first place I do not know anything 
about the difficulties. None of you write me anything about what is that for— and 1 am 
no thought-reader. 

You simply wrote me a general idea that A — . wants to keep things in his 
hands. What can I understand from it ? What are the difficulties ? What are the differences 
about I am as much at dark as about the exact date of the date of destruction !! 

And yet Mrs Bulls and your letters show quite an amount of vexation !!! 

These things get complicated sometimes, in spite of ourselves. Let them take their 
shape, 

I have executed and sent the will to Mr Leggett as desired by Mrs Bull. 

I am going on— sometimes well and other times ill— I cannot aay on my conscience, 
that I have been least benefited by Mrs Wilton. She has been good to me— I am very 
thankful. My love to her. Hope she will benefit others. 
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For writing to Mrs Bull this fact — got a four page sermon — as to how I ought to b( 
grateful and thankful, etc., etc. 

All that is sure the oulc-omo o^f this A— business !! 

Sturdy and Mrs Jolinson got disturbed by Margo and they fell upon me. Now 
A — dislurbs IVIrs Bull and of course 1 have lo get the brunt of it. Such is life! 

You and Mrs Leggclt wanted me to write him lo be free and independent and thni 
Mr Leggett is not going to help tlu'ni— I wrote it — now what can I do. 

\Vhelh('r John or Jack does not obey you — am I lo be hanged for it ? What do ] 
know about this Vedanta Sociely — did 1 starlit? Had [ any hand in it ? 

Then again nobody condescends to write me anylhing about what the affair is !! 

W('1I, Ml is world is a gn^at fun ... 

I am glad IMrs Leggett is. recovering fast. I pray ev(‘i*y moment for her compli b 
recov(‘ry. I start for Chicago on Monday. A kind lady has given in(‘. a pass up lo Nt.w 
York lo be used within three months. The IVIollua* will take care of nui — She is not going \, 
strand me now afler guarding im‘ all my life. 

Ever yours gralc'fully, 
Vivekananda 


July 20th, 1900 
102 East 48lh Slird 
New York 

Dear Joe — 

Possibly before this reaches you I will be in Europe, London or Ibiris as the eli.’uu' 
of st(‘ainer comes. 

I have straightened out my business here. Tlu^ works are at Mr. Whil marsh's siigg- • 
tion in I lie hands of Miss Waldo. 

J have lo get the passage ami .sail. Moilu-r knows the rest. 

J\Iy hitiimte friend did not materialize aiid wrile.s .she will hr .‘'Oiiielime in Aiigiidi 
and she is dying to sec a Hindu and her soul is burning for Motln r India. 

1 wrote licr 1 may sec lier in IaukIoii. jMolher kmovs again. Mrs llunlington semi' 
love lo Margot and cx])ecls to hear from her, if slie is not loo busy with her seierililie cx- 
hlblls. 

Willi all love to sacred cow of India, lo yoiir.s(‘}f, lo Iho J..eggells, Lo Miss (WhaTs lui 
name ?) the Ameriean niblxT plant, 

Ever yours in the Lord, 
Vivekananda 


14lh July 1901 

My dear Joe — 

I nrn ever so glad to ho^ar eoming to Calcutta. Scud liim immediately to the Matli. 

I will be here If possible I will keep him here for a few days and then let him go again lo 

Nepal. 

Ever yours in the IvOrd, 
Vivekananda 
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57 Ram Kanlo Bost^’wS Street 
Calcutta 

^fy dt'ai* Joe— 

I have invited a few friends to dinner tomorrow Sunday. 

Will you kindly send It'diim Bux (cook) tomori-ow with some fowl, eggs jind mutton 
(o cook a dinner for them ? 

He ought to come earlier. 

We exi)C(*t you at tea. Every thing will be ready then. 

Sri Mother is going this morning to sec the new Math. I am also going 
llu re. Today at 6 P. M. Nivedita is going to preside. If you feel like it and Airs Bull 
slroiig do come. 

Ever yours in the Lord, 
Vivekauaiuht 


CONVERSATIONS OF SWAAII SIVANANDA 

Bfjau AIatit 


OIl(^ aftcTiioon, nearly four or five monihs 
nfl(T ihe ])asslng away of Swami Brahma- 
!i!>iu!nji, a highly placed (rovernnierU Officer 
laiiie lo the Belur Math to see Mahapurush 
Maliaraj. He saluted Mahapurush ji louehing 
Ms feel v,ilh great d('Volion and sat on llie 
Jlc ihen introduced himself saying : 

I lli'st saw Raja Maharaj (Swami Brahnia- 
i*'';nla) nearly three years ago, since when T 
used to come to him whenever I had an 
ep]i(U’lunity. He was very kind lo jue and 
iiM'd to s])irilual advice. And in 

Miy li('art I chose him as my guru. One day 
ulien I expn'ssed my desire to have initiation 
belli him, he gave me great hope and saitl, 
^011 Avill have initiation, of course, bul don't 
in a hurry. Now go on practising what 
* b ll you. Let the mind be ready ; cvery- 
tiiiiig will come afterwards.” That day he 
gave UK' a lot of si)inliial iiisLriieliou. Since 
Iheii 1 began doing /apu and meditation 
according to his inslruclioiis. I would often 
to see him. But such is my misfortune 
that I could not have initiation from him. 
Now the earliest desire of my heart is that 


you may kindly initiate me. You have suc- 
ceeded him and occupy his sc'at ; his power is 
working thiough you. PK'ase Iiavo compas- 
sion for me and do not n'Fuso m(‘ my prayer.’ 

Mahapurush Maharaj had not si'cn the 
devotee before, still he addressed him affec- 
tionately ns a very well-known and intimate 
person. lie said : ‘You are vitv fortunate 
lo liave ree«‘ivi‘d the blessing- of Alaliaruj and 
lo have tieeii iiislrueled by him. Do know 
what he lias inslruclcd you to be the ULdrilra. 
That will fulfil your Iv'art’s desire. I don't 
think there is any need for initiation in addi- 
tion. Call on Him with a yearning heart, 
wec'p for him and pray ; you Avill surely have 
his vi'^ion. And if it is iK'cessary he will also 
initiate you. llis mercy eaiinol fail. Tic 
is no comiiioii realized guru. He is a com- 
panion of (lod Himself. By the mere grac’c 
of such S4)uls men art' libt'ralcd from llit' hoiid- 
age of the world. When (lod descends on 
earth in human form for the good of hiiiiiaui- 
ly, they also (;ome with Him for jircachiiig 
the religion of the age and for eompl' ting 
God’s Divine mission in the world, They 
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don’t usually come separately. Apart from 
that, where could he have gone ? He has only 
left the gross body. He is now in a finer 
body and in a finer plane with Sri Rama- 
krishna and doing infinite good to the devo- 
tees. Take it from me, you will surely have 
his vision.’ 

The Devotee : ‘What you say is very true. 
I have also found clear evidence of it. After 
the passing away of Swami Brahmanandaji, 
I was very dejected by the thought that even 
after coming in contact with such a good 
guru I did not have the good luck of being 
initiated by him. I prayed fervently to Sri 
Ramakrishna. He has listened to my prayer. 
Three days ago I saw Swami Brahmananda 
in a dream and he also very kindly initiated 
me. But since waking I have not been able 
to recollect the mantra. I have tried my best, 
but to no purpose. The mind has since then 
become very much c^isturbed. So I have 
come running to you ; you must find a way 
out of this. It is my belief he will satisfy 
this want of mine through you.’ So saying 
the person began to weep in great emotion. 
Noticing his yearning, Mahapurushji com- 
forted him once more saying, ‘When he has 
been so kind to you. you need have no anxiety 
any more. Everything will be set right by 
his grace. Don’t be downcast . If it is neces- 
sary he will reveal himself to you once 
again and bestow his grace on you.’ 

Without, however, being comforted by 
this, the devotee repeatedly prayed to Maha- 
purushji to tell him the mantra himself. 
Finding no way out Mahapurushji apparently 
agreed and asking the devotee to wait a 
little entered into Swami Brahmananda’s 
room and closed it. The temple of Swami 
Brahmanandaji had not yet been built. The 
articles of Swami Brahmanandaji’s use were 
still in the room where he used to stJiy, and 
regular worship continued to be offered there. 
Nearly half an hour later Mahapurushji opened 
the door of the room and beckoned the devo- 
tee to follow him in.o it. The door was 


closed again after both of them had entered. 
Shortly Mahapurushji came out alone and 
sat quietly on his own cot. Nearly an hour 
later the devotee also came out of Swami 
Brahmananda’s room and prostrating him- 
self before Mahapurushji said, ‘My life has 
become blessed today. You gave me exactly 
the same mantra which Swami Brahmanandaji 
imparted to me in the dream. This has 
specially delighted me. I clearly saw that 
ho is within you. Bless me so that I may 
realize the ideal in this life.’ 

Mahapurushji ; You arc very fortunate. 
It is because of your many past good deeds 
that Swami Brahmananda has been so kind 
to you and has bestowed mercy on you in 
many ways. Now devote yourself heart and 
soul to spiritual practices with what you 
have got. The true devotee resigns himself 
to God during the period of spiritual prac- 
tices, like a kitten depending utterly on its 
mother. And he calls on Him weeping and 
prays to Him yearningly. God alone know.s 
when He will reveal Himself to His devotee. 
Resigning yourself to Him wait at the door 
of Ilis mercy. Pray to Him with all your 
heart and soul for devotion and faith and 
love. He will fill your heart with all these. 

The Devotee : Now please tell me a 
little how I should meditate and do japa. We 
always remain immersed in various kinds of 
worldly work ; apart from that there is the 
heavy responsibility of service. Please bless 
me so that I may be free from these bondages 
and call on God. 

Mahapurushji : Our blessing is always 
there. But you have also to devote your- 
self to spiritual practices with some amount 
of doggedness. And while counting His namr 
pray yearningly to Him : ‘0 Lord ! Grant me 
the power to meditate on you, and merge my 
mind in your lotus feet.’ Know for certain 
that He will grant it. He is the guru in the 
heart of all — ^the One who is the path-finder, 
the Lord, Mother, Father, Friend, and the 
All-in-All of every being. Everybody in the 
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world whom men regard as their own and for 
whom they weep is only for a few days. He 
alone is the Eternal Companion. For the 
present go on counting His name as much as 
you can and you will see that meditation will 
come automatically. As you will go on 
rei)cating the name of your Ideal Deity with 
great love you will begin to feel gradually a 
serene and limpid joy in the heart. When 
that blissful feeling becomes steady, it also 
becomes a kind of meditation. There are 
various kinds of meditation. You should 
meditate with great love on the luminous 
form of the Lord in your heart and think that 
the cave of your heart has been illumined by 
the light of His divine form. As you continue 
in this way your heart will be filled with joy 
uufelt before. Gradually the form will also 
disappear and there will only remain a feeling 
of bliss of the nature of Intelligence. This 
is also a kind of meditation. There are so 
many other varieties. You yourself will 
gradually come to know them. The real 
thing is to call on Him sincerely. The im- 
I)urities of the heart are washed away by 
fervently calling on Him and weeping for 
Him. Mind gradually becomes purified, and 
then the pure mind itself acts as the guru. 
Ami you will know from within yourself what 
is necessary for you at a particular time, how 
you have to meditate, and how you should 
call on Him, and so on. Haven’t you read 
what the Master used to say ? The Master 
used to say, ‘The wind of grace is always blow- 
ing, why not unfurl the sail ?’ Unfurling the 
sail means doing spiritual practices with 
perscvercnce. He is ever ready to bestow 
His grace, like a mother, with outstretched 
iirms, ready to take up her innocent child in 
her lap. Practise a little and you will realize 
how great is His mercy. 

The Devotee : Often I am at a loss to 
know how I should conduct myself in the 
world. It is very trying always to go on 
satisfying every individual. 

Mahapurushji : You have of course 


read the Gospel of Sri Ramakrishm, Read 
it carefully. You will find solution of these 
problems there in the words of the Master 
Himself. This world is neither yours nor 
mine. God has created this world. All 
whom you call your own are God’s. Live in 
the world with this attitude. Wife, son and 
daughter, relations and near ones are ail God's 
creatures. Whatever service you do to them, 
do it looking upon them as God. In that 
case you will not get much entangled. And 
there should be discrimination at the same 
lime. Discrimination between the real and 
the unreal will give rise to the spirit of 
renunciation. You are householders — what 
harm is there ? But why should you get 
much entangled because of that ? Whatever 
duty you owe to others, you must do it, but 
do it all in a spirit of service to the Lord. The 
boundless grace of the Lord is on you. There 
are so many individuals madly running about 
for a little food. They are restless with the 
thought of food itself ; where is time for them 
to call ui)on God ? You have no anxiety for 
food and dress. Is it a small mcn^y ? God 
creates all opportunities for those who are 
tmly devoted to Him. Rise up at dead of 
night when all are asleep and call on God 
w'illi one-poiutedness of mind and be one with 
Him. Weep much and tell Him all the woes 
of your heart. The more you weep for Him 
the more the dirt of your mind will be washed 
away ; it will become pure and six)tles.s. God 
reveals Himself to that pure mind. Midnight 
is the best time for spiritual practices. You 
have good signs ; you will have success. That’s 
why I am telling you so much. Work hard 
for sometime in the beginning, and you will 
find that your heart and mind will be filled 
with pure joy. You will get drunk as it were 
by the wine of bliss. What joy is there in 
worldly pleasures ? To one who comes to 
enjoy even an atom of divine bliss worldly 
pleasures becomes tasteless. 

The Devotee : Is it necessary to count 
the number while repeating the Lord’s name ? 
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Please tell me a little how much japa I should 
do and how ? 

Mahapurushji : Japa can be done in three 
ways — with a rosary, with the fingers, or 
mentally. The best Japa is done mentally. 
Tulsidas has said, It is bad to do JapOi with 
a rosary, fair, with the fingers, and best when 
done mentally.’ If the habit of doing Jajta 
mentally be cultivated, then one can do it 
while moving about, eating, and lying down 
and during all the hours of the day. If the 
habit of mental Ja^Hi is practised for some 
time, it goes on even during sleep and a current 
of bliss will always flow in the heait. But in 
the beginning it is good to do Japa by count- 
ing a fixed number. Take a seat and do a 
fixed number of Japa every day morning and 
evening. Sec that you do at least one 
thousand at a time ; the more you can do the 
better. The numbers can be counted on the 
fingers or on the rosary. (So saying he 
showed the devoloc ihe method of doing 
Japa). The JMasler used lo say, the name 
and the Person for whom the name stands 
arc One. Picture in your mind the fonn of 
your Ideal Deity while rc'peating His name. 
In this way Japa and meditation can be done 
together. God is the Inner Ruler; He sees 
ihe heart, lie does not heed the number or 
the time. If God’s name be taken sincerely 


even only once, it will have more effect than 
a million or billion repetitions of His name 
with a restless mind. What is needed is 
intensity, yearning, and sincerfty. Success 
will come quickly if yearning comes to heart. 
All these do not happen in a day. Stick to 
it with doggedness; everything will come in 
time. And come to the Math now and then. 
Here are many sadhus. Slay in their com- 
pany. Even the sight of satUnis awakens the 
love of God in the heart. If doubts arise in 
the mind in the course of your practices, you 
can come and ask me. The Master has put 
us here for that reason exactly. But you 
should know that doubls do not come so 
much when there is sincerity. Simplicity, 
sincerity, and purity — these are the founda- 
tions of spiritual life. Have you not read 
how the robber Ratnakar became perfect by 
repeating ‘mara’, ‘mara’ ? You must have 
faith — childlike faith — in the words of the 
guru. All doubts dwell on ihc fringe of the 
mind; but when it turn.'* inward and dives 
deep into the inmost legions then there is 
uiialh)yed bliss and the heart becomes filhd 
with the love of God. Of cour.se, all doubls 
do not disap])ear till God is realized. ‘When 
the Supreme is seen, the knot of one’s hearl 
is cut, all doubts disiippear, and all karma 
becomes exhausted.’ 


THE WESTERN QUESTION (III) 

By the Editor 


A ‘foreign question’ of one kind or another, 
often similar in many respects to the Western 
question of our time, has always confronted 
Indian society since history began. The way 
India has met such continuous challenges 
from outside not only makes her true history 
but forms a large and important part of the 
story of civilization if elf. 


We are of cour.sc using the word India 
here in an ideological sense. Indian society 
is a developing and expanding organization. 
From very insignificant beginnings, territorial 
and tribal, it steadily spread over new land.s 
and enlarged itself by bringing within its 
fold numerous other races and cultures found 
ill India. This point is not always clearly 
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realized, so that when we talk of Indian 
society wc often talk vaguely or in terms of 
a static conception. 

The two fundamental problems of civiliza- 
tion which constitute its real and basic 
history arc the problems of social cohesion and 
of individual freedom. Social cohesion is 
necessary for security and survival, while 
individual initiative lies at the root of all pro- 
gress. Man instinctively feels the need for 
social cohesion, for without an efficient or- 
ganization and a just authority opportunities 
for development arc not available. The 
highest fruits of culture can be brought to the 
reach of all only within the area of a wide and 
efficient organization. But man has also 
abused organization and authority for personal 
and sectional ends, as he has abused every 
means to a happy life under the sky, because 
he has not always had an insight into the 
Line meaning of progress, that is to say, into 
the natitie and destiny of man. 

Human societies started in a very small 
way in prehistoric tirrjes and have gradually 
grown into the vast organizations that we 
see today. Several processes have contributed 
lo such transformations, of which the most 
obvious and impressive is the political. Political 
methods appear in our eyes as the most essen- 
tial factors of social cohesion. Yet if we glance 
back to past history we are no less impressed 
by the fact that vast political structures 
which arose all over the world in answer to 
the demand for larger organizations repeatedly 
toppled down for lack of a strong basis of 
psychological unity. Tjoyalty to a society 
rests primarily on a psychological attitude. 
If the necessary psychological unity is absent 
a political structure is sure, sooner or later, 
to break down. Contrariwise, if the psycho- 
logical unity is present it will gradually 
translate itself into its equivalent organiza- 
tional forms. Such organizational forms may 
oot and need not always coincide with political 
structures. Por political unities rest on other 
factors also, adQjlgistratiye, geographical^ 


and so on. But when psychological unity is 
present we need not be over-eager for large 
political unities, for small political structures 
suited to local conditions can live in concord 
and peace and without much and serious con- 
flict within the field of a common society 
which is held together by a psychological tic. 

In these days of emphasis on politics and 
still more on power politics such conceptions 
are not easily understood, for it seems to 
us that an intelligent view of life and progress 
has generally been lost to the present huma- 
nity. Today wc arc preoccupied with means 
and have little conception of the end lo which 
these means must lead. For sometime past 
man in his pride has been worshipping power 
as an end, without realizing that the pursuit 
of power as an end is destructive of all that 
we hold dear in a civilization. In such a 
situation organization turns into a menace, 
instead of an aid, to individual evolution. 
There is also substantial truth in the demand 
for the limitation of certain organizations, 
political and economic, and for devolution of 
power to smaller units, for it has become 
plain that organization pushed beyond a point 
stifles individual initiative and creative effort. 
Power (artha and kuma) is not an absolute 
end, but just a means for the evolution of 
spiritual peifection. But today power 
divorced from spirituality, like the jinn in the 
Arabian Nights, threatens mankind with 
anarchy and extinction. 

All our interests today, material, moral, 
and spiritual, demand the unirication of 
mankind, but at no time in the past was the 
world so divided by haired and conflict. We 
talk of cooperation but cooperation is alien 
to the conception of i^wer politics that rules 
tjie world. Apparently the worldwide 
stresses and conflicts can be relieved by either 
America or Russia imposing their own creeds 
on the rest of humanity. It certainly looks 
as if the fate of the world lies on the knees of 
these two giants. Both arc winning converts 
iind at political leadership of the plauQt, 
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Such political shortcuts to unity have always 
appealed to man. If, however, we are prepar- 
ed to take any lesson from the past, from the 
fate of the empires of Alexander and Caesars, 
Jenghiz Khan and Napoleon, we may not 
have much difficulty to realize that the pre- 
sent discords cannot be removed or a world- 
wide social cohesion secured by political 
methods that do not rest upon a common 
psychological attitude. It is in the hearts of 
men that peace and unity must first be con- 
structed before they can be embodied in ex- 
ternal structures. There cannot be a body 
without a soul. 

This is the number one problem of our 
times, namely, how to bring mankind within 
the framework of a common idea. We need 
a new lodestar of human loyalty. This 
cannot be found in any ism or creed, for men 
are different and need different institutions 
though all aspire for equality. Unity and 
equality have been much misunderstood and 
misused. Unity is not uniformity. India 
achieved a splendid and, wc may say, a unique 
success in her own field of social experimenta- 
tion, and she brings to the modern world her 
own solution of the problem of social cohesion 
without which civilization cannot survive. 
We mean the principle of her society and not 
its externals which change and must change 
with the times. India^s success was due to 
the creation of a psychological unity among 
the varied elements of her population by 
means of a spiritual interpretation of existence 
which faced as well as transcended the facts 
of life as they exist. A bare outline of the 
Indian attempt and its consequences will be 
given below. But before w-e embark upon it 
certain preliminary remarks require to be 
made. 

Social d('vcloj)in(‘iil j)r()cceds by inean.s of 
resolution of conflicts. When two societies 
or cultures come into contact, the meeting is 
not pleasant but marked by hostility. The 
toore powerful oije tries either to exterminate 


or enslave the other. The advance of White 
civilization in recent times in Africa, America, 
and Polynesia is a witness to this. 
Extermination, where it is possible, solves the 
problem quickly and radically. But we arc 
yet far from aware of the psychological injury 
such ruthless methods inflict upon the victor. 
But that is a different question. When, 
however, extermination fails, the group that 
is laid flat in the political encounter tries to 
.save itself in either of the following ways : 
The first response to the challenge of a power- 
ful adversary takes the form of reactionism. 
The threatened culture tries to save itself by 
retiring into a shell and avoiding contact with 
the ‘unspeakable* foreigner (the mlechchha, 
kafir, gentile or barbarian). This is porfccUy 
symbolized by religion entering the kitchen 
pot. The other response is purely mimetic. 
The underdog tries, in this ca.se, to transform 
itself into a replica of its enemy. This is the 
way in which Russia, Japan, Egypt, and 
Turkey, in recent history, have tried to meet 
the challenge from the scientific and technical 
West. 

It is one of the most impressive and 
instructive facts of human culture that peoph s 
all over the world tenaciously cling to tin* 
channels of .self-expression they have evolved 
in the course of their history. They would 
often prefer swift extermination in a bloixly 
battle to mere physical survival at the price of 
their way of life. This is how martyrs h:ivc 
been moved to ultimate sacrifices. Th<’ 
instinctive preference, at low levels in parti- 
cular, for total and bloody death to renuncia- 
tion of one’s own way of life is based on a great 
psychological truth which is becoming plain 
today through the findings of anthropologists. 
It has been observed that when a people is 
compelled under pressure of ‘civilization’ 
wholly to give up its traditional pursuits, it 
gradually becomes li.stless and finally loses all 
capacity for effort. And in the long run such 
listlessncss makes it lose all interest in life 
and disappear altogether physically. So it is, 
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after all, a choice between a swift extermination 
and a slow death. 

When White civilization went to the 
Papuan head-hunters in South Pacific and 
imposed its own standard of conduct upon 
them, without finding out suitable alternative 
outlets for their anarchic impulses, the 
Papuans grew listless losing all zest for life- 
and could not be moved to any effort for 
improvement or existence. They are dying 
out. Similarly the aborigines in Australia and 
New Zealand are also said to be fast becoming 
extinct, not as a result of White ruthlessness 
but as a consequence of the loss of their 
traditional life. Analogous cases can also be 
observed in modern India. For example, 
the Lepchas of the eastern Himalayas and 
various types of adibasis in the central plains 
or in the Tarai at the foot of the Himalayas 
Hi'e increasingly sharing the same fate. 
Apparently they are dying of flu, measles, or 
sliorlagc of women, but really as a consequence 
of ‘civilization,’ The biological failures, so 
sudden and unexpected, cannot be explained 
except as expressions of a psychological 
breakdown. 

When a people’s way of life is subverted 
(•()ini)lctely and replaced entirely by a new 
one by the high pressure method of civiliza- 
Uoii, the people become denuded of all creative 
effort. The history of Greece in post- 
Christian times is laden with instruction in 
this respect. Other instances will easily come 
*0 the mind of the reader. Creativity and 
survival of a people can be assured not by 
suppressing their accustomed channels of 
expression altogether or by detaching them 
from their traditional roots, but by finding 
symbolical and harmless outlets for their 
anarchic impulses and by a new orientation of 
their efforts. In a vast majority of cases, 
holh individual and collective, restraint beyond 
a l)omt involves grave psychological p^'iially 
that proves fatal to the organism or society. 
Modern psychological discoveries provide 
illuminating commentary on the dictum of 


QUESTION (HI) 

the Gita — na buddhibhedarn janayet ajnanam 
etc. Nature can be controlled, not by 
suppression but by intelligent expression. 

We were talking of the two kinds of res- 
ponses from a culture threatened by its more 
powerful adversary. Reactionism docs not 
save a culture. It is a confession of weakness 
and inner untruth which fears the light 
of knowledge. However much one may try 
to avoid the adversary, the adversary will not 
let one alone for a long time. In the end the 
dominant culture gets the other by the throat 
and destroys it utterly. Mimesis on the other 
hand api>ears to be more successful at first. 
But a people which willingly makes itself a 
replica of another becomes sterile of all 
creative effort and prepares its own doom in 
a not distant future. Nor is it successful in 
escaping the hostile attention of its enemy. 
It is not respected for its imitation which only 
inspires contempt. And if it tries to acquire 
the power which gives its adversary siii)criority, 
the latter secs to it that the former is 
irrevocably crushed. Imitation does not 
resolve conflicts which arise from the deep 
factors of blood and race, which can be 
transcended only By a spiritual coiiceplion. 
Some Whites and Blacks have for years livt’d 
together and shared the same culture at the 
same spots on this planet without ever being 
welded into a unity. How to overcome such 
barriers and build a society ensuring equal 
opportunities and justice to all its members 
IS still a fundamental problem of civilization. 

Certain religions have tried to solve this 
by carrying over into a large area the emotional 
attitudes appropriate to a family or the tribe. 
But the emotional appeal to the brotherhood 
of man does not carry conviction to liie 
modern mind distracted by disbeliefs. We 
need more than emotional religions talking in 
languages appropriate to n pre-scientific age. 
We need a tnie metaphysie to ground these 
religions on a firm basis. Only thus they can 
achieve their aims. 
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A third outcome of the encounter between 
civilizations is possible. And in this case the 
initiative for a right solution of the conflict 
may come either from the physically dominant 
side or the threatened adversary. But more 
often than not it comes from the political 
victim. The threatened culture may respond 
in an altogether new way, distinct from the 
ones mentioned above. It may, if its spiritual 
resources are superior to those of its enemy, 
mount a spiritual counter-offensive which 
ultimately gets the better of its opponent. 
The offensive not only guamntees physical 
survival and a creative future to the people 
from which it originates, but also generates 
new political forces which finally break up the 
political structure set up by the opponent on 
a basis of force, injustice, and exploitation. 
And this inward spiritual force prepares the 
ground for a wider synthesis. Our social and 
political institutions, like the other elements 
of a civilization, arc the outward manifesta- 
tion of an inward spiritual force. If that force 
is absent or is supplanted by a superior one, 
the outward manifestations will inevitably 
disappear or be changed. A society, in the 
words of Lincoln, is dedicated to a proposition. 
If the proposition is valid, the society lives ; 
but if it fails to meet the new tests presented 
by the developing experience of a community 
the society breaks up. 

When a culture superior in militaiy, 
scientific, and economic power based on the 
technique of production faces an adversary 
that is inferior to it in these respects but 
superior in spiritual resource's, the outcome is 
a fusion in which the spirit of one adapts for 
its lequiremcnts the valuable material and 
scientific achievements of the other. This 
happened often in the past, the most remark- 
able instance in Western history being the 
union of the Greek and the Roman. Such 
unification creates a wider civilization which 
becomes reflected in appropriate political 
structures. 

If we look at histo^ in this way, then the 


essential thing in the devdopment of civiliza- 
tions presents itself as progressive and wider 
unification of mankind through a spiritual 
force. Social cohesion is at bottom secured 
by a spiritual idea, and such cohesion becomes 
stronger and wider the nearer it approaches 
the basic truth of man and nature. True 
unity is not of the forin, which is another 
name for death, but of the Spirit. History is 
thus the story of the Spirit. 

When the curtain of history first rises in 
India on the banks of the Indus (the exact 
date is unknown and is still the sport of guess) , 
we arc confronted with a civilization that is 
fully developed in essence but which occupies 
only an insignificant patch of earth. It is the 
Aryan culture, of which wc gel a picture in 
the Ved<is. We find that even at that distant 
date the Aryans touched the very bottom of 
all ethical and spiritual researches when they 
proclaimed the divinity and eq\iality of man 
and regarded society as a co-operative enter- 
prise for the evolution of sj)irilual values. 
At this dawn of history the Aryans had not 
only made tlie ultimate, discoveries in the 
realm of spirit but also enjoyed political and 
military supremacy. The political power, of 
course, passed away in after ages to new 
races and peoples, but the s])iriliial id(‘a in vi ** 
suffered a rcver.se and gradually hrouglil 
within the frame-work of a common society all 
kinds of races and cultures. Humanity iiplo- 
date lias not awakened to a greater ideal llian 
that proclaimed by the vedie Aryans, the 
founders of the mrmfam dliarnw.. Oiir 
historical sense, mainly a product of insufficient 
study of a narrow section of civilization, revolts 
at the idea, but facts are stubborn realities 
and cannot be suppressed by fancies. Civiliza- 
tion on the material plane is simply a transla- 
tion of this divine idea of man. Today all 
our aspirations for social and economic justice 
need this metaphysical support. Mere 
emotional appeals in the name of religion or 
any other ism or way of life will not be effective 
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against hatred, skepticism, and disbelief. We 
need a conviction grounded on reason and 
experience. 

The Vedas, the Sutras, the Smritis, and 
the Epics all record the assimilation of new 
race's and the expansion of the Aryan culture. 
The Aryans did not attempt wholesale exter- 
mination of foreign peoples and cultures (some 
slaughter is inevitable) , but slowly brought 
them all into a common social whole. This 
was possible because political |)Owcr was 
backed by spiritual understanding rooted in 
the truth of man and of the need 
for multiform expression in nature. The 
outside inipaets led to wondeiful deve- 
lopments of the vedic tradition which radiated 
in periodical waves to distant corners 
of India and the then outside world till it led 
to new growth and transformation of civiliza- 
tions not only here but also abroad. 

A very interesting fact connected with the 
spread of the Aryan civilization is that the 
most brilliant developments of the meta- 
physical idea and new innovations in religion 
and ethics took place at the fringes of such 
contacts, that is, exactly at those places where 
new racial and cultural factors confronted the 
advancing Aryan society and called for fresh 
synthesis of cults and beliefs. For example, 
cultural and spiritual and even political 


supremacy gradually and steadily passed, over 
a period of two thousand years or so, from 
the Indus and the upper Ganges Valley to 
the Gangetic doab and beyond. Similar pro- 
gress can be noticed to some extent in 
the advance towards the south. The Kurus 
yield place to the Panchalas, the Panchalas, 
to the Videhas. Upanishadic researches reach 
their brilliant peak at the court of Janaka in 
Videha. But shortly after the political power 
along with the cultural supremacy passes fur- 
ther cast to the Vajjians and the birthland of 
Buddhism. Magadha rises in new glory on 
the soil treated by this spiiitual leaven. It is a 
fascinating theme requiring a whole volume 
for adequate treatment. The rise of the 
U'pamshads, the story of Ramayana, the birth 
of Bhagavatisrn, Jainism, and Buddhism, the 
political ascendency of the Nandas, the 
Mauryas, and the Guptas all afford illuminat- 
ing commentary on the impact of Aryan 
culture on alien ones. In our own day the 
ancient tradition faced the challenge of Western 
secularism and political power in its severest 
form in the lower Ganges valley. And it was 
exactly from here that the true and perfect 
response came, after a series of timid reactions. 
The vedic idea seems to be deathless. 

{To be continued) 


MIND IN HORMIC PSYCHOLOGY 

By Dr P. T. Raju 

{Con^ued jrom the March is9ue) 

II ings of the twentieth centuries biologists 

The scientific outlook of the nineteenth discovered a number of facts which stubbornly 
century was dominated by mechanistic explana- refused to be explained mechanistically. There 
tion. Whichever explanation was not was an outcry for the liberation of biology 
mechanistic was rejected as unscientific, and from mechanistic explanation and, therefore, 
unscientific ineant irrational. But towards from the physical sciences. In the first two 
the close of the nineteenth, and the beginii- decades of the twentieth century a largQ 
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number of biologists raised their voices against 
mechanism, some of the foremost among 
whom are Dricsch, Thomson, Huxley, Haldane, 
and E. B. Russell. Psychology, in the first 
enthusiasm of its conversion into a science, 
adopted mechanism, the inevitable outcome 
of which was behaviourism, though it could 
have been much worse ; for even behaviourism, 
which was the science of at least animal 
behaviour could not be thoroughly mechanistic. 
The outlook for psychology became gloomy; 
spiritual values seemed to be at a stake ; and 
even culture and eivilization were found to 
be inexplicable. At such a juncture Hormic 
psychology came as a relief. If biology could 
liberate itself from the physical sciences, why 
not psychology ? Psychology followed in the 
wake of biology and accepted purposiveness. 
The activity of life is purposive, so also is 
that of the mind. Instead of mechanistic 
explanation we have the teleological. 

So far Hormic psychology has done real 
service to the science of mental life. But are 
life and mind the same ? Can the method 
of explanation of the one be adequately applied 
to !hc other? This question was raised already 
by some, particularly by Olaf Staplcdon, 
Ludwig Klages, and Hans Prinzhorn, from 
the side of ethics, culture, and civilization. 
But McDoUgall protests that their objections, 
if granted, would introduce the untenable 
dualism of the animal and human mind. 
Every thing can be explained in terms of 
sentiments and their growth. ‘Until this 
interpretation of the facts shall have been 
shown to be inadequate, there would seem 
to be no sufficient foundation for the new 
dualism of Klages and Prinzhorn.’ 

If the dualism of the animal and the 
human mind and, therefore, of the biological 
and the psychological sciences is not justified, 
can the dualism of the physical and the 
biological sciences be justified ? That is why 
McDougalFs contention that ‘one advantage 
of the Hormic theory over all others is that it 
enables us to sketch in outline an intelligible, 


consistent, and tenable theory of the conti- 
nuous organic evolution, evolution of bodily 
forms and mental functions in intelligible 
relation to one another ; and this is something 
no other can achieve, is not at all appealing. 
If it is this continuity alone that is valuable 
then mechanism preserves it better. For it 
professes to explain not only organic but also 
inorganic evolution in the same terms. That 
is, it applies the same method to explain 
mailer, life, and mind. But what is wanted 
of any science is not the levelling down of 
everything in the universe to a homogeneous 
principle, but the discovery of peculiarities. 
Even Lloyd Morgan with his naturalistic 
bias or what Alexander calls ‘natural piety’ 
differentiates between life and mind, though 
he is unwilling to admit a separate entity or 
entelcchy called life and a separate reality 
called mind, and treats both life and mind as 
new rclaledness which introduce a new go into 
the order of the material universe. Both 
life and mind introduce different kinds of 
behaviour into the material particles they 
‘invoIve^ There are other biologists who 
emphasize this difference. J. S. Haldane 
writes : ‘Psychology must be regarded as a 
branch of knowledge which deals, not with th ' 
relatively abstract aspects of experience dealt 
with by the mathematical, physical, and bio- 
logical sciences, but with the more concrete 
experience which is that of conscious behaviour 
and the interest and values expressed in it.’-- 
Further, ‘what we regard as a mere organism 
behaves, in both its development and charac- 
ter, as its parent organism and its progenitors 
behaved ; but this only exemplifies blind 
maintenance of the coordinated unity which 
we call life. The special characters of this 
have gradually differentiated themselves in 
the course of evolution, this differentiation 
being necessarily recapitulated more or l(‘.ss 
in individual reproduction. To attribute 

Psychologies of 1030, p. 80. 

27 J, S. H^ld^ne : The Sciences and Phifosophy, p, 146. 
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this maintenance to the memory of the past 
behaviour of the race is not necessary to our 
understanding of mere life, and only introduces 
obscurity. Memory is indeed a meaningless 
word apart from the ideas of a past in conscious 
relation to a present.’^® Even if the psycholo- 
gists are anxious, in order to preserve con- 
tinuity of explanation between life and mind, 
lo recognize biological memory, all of even 
I he progressive biologists are not prepared to 
admit memory into their science. If this 
continuity is to be kept up between life and 
matter also, inertia may be called physical 
memory. But where differences are signifi- 
cant, loo much importance should not be 
attached to continuity. 

It is not wrong to say that human 
behaviour is purposive ; but it is an inadequate 
(xplanalion. It places plant, protozoa, hero, 
and saint on the same level : we sec purpose 
in the behaviour of all. In some, purpose is 
biological; in others it is something else. 
Xonc would say that the i)urpose of the 
martyr in ascending the scaffold is biological. 
What brings about this difference ? It may 
l)(^ said that we are taking an extr(‘me instance, 
but it shows that the human mind has dcvelop- 
<‘d peculiar differences. It may b(! that the 
animal mind also contains these differences in 
the germ. We may admit the development 
of one into the other, but we cannot equate 
them. It may be that life and mind are 
correlates, as Lloyd Morgan asserts. But we 
cannot accept that in every form of life the 
peculiarities of mind arc manifest equally. 
And when wo speak of the growth of mind 
wc do not mean the growth of life. When 
Ve explain mind we have to give more 
prominence to the factors that distinguish 
mind from life than to factors that arc com- 
mon to both. 

Eor this reason the principle laid down by 
McDougall that ‘all intelligent action is pur- 
posive, and all purposive action is more or 

The Philosophif of a Biologist, p. 09. 


less intelligent,’^" cannot be accepted without 
far-reaching modifications. It is true that 
all intelligent action is purposive, whether 
that action is that of Christ or Cain, man or 
moss, but all i)urposivc action is not intelli- 
gent. McDougall places the adverb ‘more or 
less’ before intelligent, but there is no 
corresponding ‘more or less’ before pur- 
posive. Hence intelligence and purposive- 
ness arc not one and the same thing. 
To explain each in terms of the other 
must, therefore, end in failure. Otherwise, the 
materialist would argue that every activity is 
material, or concerned with matter ; and none 
can disprove him. Mechanism would be as 
good an explanation. If wc point lo piir- 
posiveness and say that something besides 
mechanistic explanation demands recognition, 
wc have to point to a similar extra factor in 
mind also. We cannot reasonably maintain 
that only life and mind go together, and not 
matter and life. If wc are consistc'iit in our 
use of the concept of evolution, when we 
acknowledge rudiments of mind even in the 
lowest forms of life, we have to acknowledge 
rudiments of life in all matter. And probably 
as a principle, we have to acknowledge some 
unrecognizable elements of mind even in 
matter and say that psychology studies the 
mental aspect of reality, biology, the life as- 
pect, and physics, the material. Or we have 
to say that life emerges at a certain stage of 
inorganic evolution and mind at a certain 
stage of the organic. Anyway, psychology 
deals with something more than merely 
purposive behaviour. 

The purposes, according to Ilormic ps^xho- 
logy, are at first fixed for every species. They 
arc the goals towards which the instinct of 
animals are naturally directed. Being 
directed towards the goal, the instinct, as it 
were, knows the goal, and accordingly the 
behaviour of the animal becomes adaptable. 
When the goal is known any variation in the 
circumstances is appreciated by the animal, 
and the behaviour is altered accordingly. 

Modem MateMism, p. 44. 
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Here it is difficult to understand whether 
McDougall means that instinct contains 
intelligence also, or that instinctive behaviour 
is guided by intelligence also. He sometimes 
speaks of instinct and. instinctive behaviour 
as different.^® Instinctive action is due to 
instinct, and if it is intelligent, the reason 
may be the cooperation of intelligence. But 
if intelligence is the persistence of the instinc- 
tive energy in the pursuit of its goal, then 
instinct is, because of the very fact of being 
directed towards the goal, is intelligence. 
However it is difficult to pin down McDougall 
to either alternative. 

If instinct and intelligence are two coor- 
dinate factors, then what justifiable ground 
can there be for Hormic psychology to em- 
phasize instinct in preference to intelligence ? 
McDougall gives a quotation from Dr Fr. 
Alverdcs’ SocM Life in the Animal World in 
support of his position : ‘Every act, A, is, 
therefore, at one and the same time a function 
of a constant, C, and a variable, V ; expressed 
as a formula, this becomes A=f (C.V) . The 
constant is the instinctive element in the 
action of men and animals ; the variable, on 
the other hand, is the clement which produces 
in some cases an appropriate, in others an 
unforseeable response to a situation. It must 
of course be emphasized that the analysis of 
the action of A into the components V and 
C is a purely abstract analysis. V and C 
must not be taken as two opposed natural 
agencies (as it were two souls) pulling the 
organism, now in this direction, now in that, 
as they battle for supremacy ; they are mere- 
ly symbols for the two different aspects of 
the same reality. The difference between 
instinctive and intellectual activity is : that 
in the former the constant, in the latter the 
variable, predominate. In instinctive action 
the C is greater than V (C V) , in intelligent 
action C is less than V (C If really 

An OuU^ of Psychology, p. 418. 

The Energies of Jli n, p. 41, 


both factors arc present, why stress instinct ? 
Is it to emphasize the continuity between 
animal and human behaviour ? The difference 
between the two is that in the former C is 
predominant and in the latter V. Then human 
behaviour should be explained more in terms 
of V than in terms of C. If it is V that dk- 
tinguishes the developed from the undevelop- 
ed or rudimentary mind, we see the true 
mark of mind in V. 

Is the human behaviour to be understood 
in terms of instincts because the C in it is the 
instinct side ? If such an idea lies at the root 
of McDougairs psychological outlook, the 
fallacy it contains can be easily brought out. 
First, the so-called C is not one but many. 
All activity is not guided by the sclf-sanie 
instinct ; instincts are many. Thus the C in 
one action is the food-seeking instinct, in 
another the sex instinct. Hence C also is a 
variable. Nay more, it is at least as variable 
as V. McDougall speaks of a conalive dis- 
position and awareness of the class of objects 
following an instinct. Thus the food-seeking 
instinct is followed by the awareness of the 
class of food objects, and the so-called cogni- 
tive disposition is this awareness. Instinct is 
a conative disiwsition. Every conative dis- 
position is followed by a cognitive disposition. 
Then is not one as variable as the oUn^r ? 
Where is that C which is a constant ? It is tins 
interpretation of human mind as consisting 
of so many conative dispositions that led 
to remarks like those of Spearman, who says : 
‘The orective mechanism, after all, does not 
consist simply of a number of instincts each 
fighting for its own hand. It includes some 
additional agency to control and coordinate 

thesc.’^2 

Peculiarly enough, what is called V see ms 
to be more constant in human behaviour thnii 
what is called C. If this V, which correspoiuls 
to the adaptive capacity, is the same as Ihc 
perception of the whole and its parts and 

Phe Psychologies of 1930, p. SCO. 
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their interrelations,^® then it is intelligence, 
which is called g by Spearman. It is the same 
for all instincts, for its function is the same, 
the perception of the whole and its parts and 
their interconnexions. Hence it is presenib 
not only in the operations of the same 
instinct under different conditions, but also 
in the operation of the diff(Tont instincts. It 
seems more reasonable, therefore, to interpret 
jnental life in terms of something like 
Spearman’s g, which is a constant, than in 
terms of instincts.®^ It may be said that if 
something like g will have to be accepted as 
common to all cognitive dispositions, then 
something like W will have to be accepted for 
/ill conative dispositions. True, but while 
intelligence is not common to both life and 
mind, this something like W will be, and, 
therefore, cannot differentiate mind from 
life. And it is the aim of psychology to 
point out what is distinctly mental. 

IMcDougall maintains that each instinct 
has its particular emotion, which gets attached 
to the object of the instinct. There are as 
many emotions as there are instincts, or at 
least as many primary emotions as there are 
primary instincts. The doctrine of sc{mrate 
unitary and indivisible emotions has been 
criticized by Bernard,®® and in line with our 
above criticism vre may point out that there 
is .something common to all emotions. It is 
probably because of this criticism that 
McDoiigall speaks lately of emlional cxcite- 
iiK'nt with different qualities.®® The classifica- 
lion of emotional excitement into different 
emotions is due to these different qualities. 

The greatest importance is attached by 
ITonnlc psychologies to its doctrine of senti- 
monts, with the help of which it oxi)Iains 
society, ethics, culture, and civiIiz:ilion. 

®® The Enertjicjt of Men, p. ‘Ui. 

S|)eannan admits p, o, and w besides g. Hut the 
three fae.lors are common to life a.ml mind and 
not distinctive of mind. 

Tnsimcf, p. 453. 

The ETiergies of Men, p. 148. 


According to McDougall The essential nature 
of a sentiment, the scheme or plan of it, is 
then, a mental system in which a cognitive 
ability (in the older terminology, an ‘idea’) 
has become, through the individual’s 
experience, functionally linked with one or 
more native propensities, linked in such a way 
that, when the ability comes into play (that 
is, when the corresponding object is perceived 
or otherwise thought of) the propensity also 
is brought into action and engenders its 
peculiar emotional tendency directed upon 
the object.’®^ The question to be raised now 
is whether we are still interpreting mental 
life in terms of the primacy of instincts. It 
is not whether instinct is still not a factor of 
mental life, but whether it is the dominant 
factor. We are earlier informed that every 
instinct has its natural goal, and that the goal 
of the instinct is the object of cognition. It 
is the instinct that sets the cognition in 
movement. Bui in a sentiment cognition 
leads. TJie cognitive ability first comes into 
play and then releases the instincts and their 
emotions. McDougall may say tliat this 
change is due to conditioning. Yet it is 
nothing but the admission that the growth 
of mind means the growth and leadership of 
intelligence. 

There is a second point to notice in his view 
of sentiments. At first, in its primitive stages, 
mind works with some eonative and cognitive 
dispositions, and also ca rta in emotions. Every 
instinct has its own awareness and emotion. 
The sex instinct in its operation is followed 
by the awareness of the objects of the opposite 
sex and the peculiar emotional excitement. 
The same object is unnoticed when the instinct 
is not stirred. But in the sentiment the 
cognitive disposition ceases to be what it 
was ; it is no longer a disposition which knows 
the object only as a sex object. For a 
cannibal among men and animals it is also a 
food object. To take a less extreme case, it 

37 Ibid, p. 223. 
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may be an object of dislike. That is, the 
cognitive disposition is proclaiming its in- 
dependence of the conativc disposition and, 
after setting itself free, is able to stir two or 
more instincts np into active service. The same 
phenomenon is expressed when we say that 
we first know the object and then desire it. 
In the animal life, it many be that in many 
cases the animal first wants and then knows 
the object, as is evidenced by the newly 
hatched chick which first pecks at anything 
including the cinnabar caterpillar which it 
loathes. But in the developed mind and even 
in the later experience of the chick it i.s 
otherwise. 

When we consider the nature of our highly 
complex culture and civilization, explanations 
in terms of instincts or the primacy of instincts 
becomes absolutely inadequate. Bernard 
writes : ‘The demand of the accumulated com- 
plex .so<?ial environment, which we call modem 
civilization, is for an organism with a maxi- 
mum of variation of activity at a maximum 
speed. If instinct itself can be .so variable, 
it would be a contradiction in terms to call 
it an instinct. It is difficult to understand 
how McDougall can meet the objection of 
Stapledon. lie says that St^iplcdon has 
failed to grasp ‘the implications of the theory 
of instincts.* In the working of a developed 
sentinumt, whether love of country, love of 
parent for th(? child, or of man for woman, we 
have to do not merely with a blending and 
conflicting of primitive impulses. Such a 
sentiment is a most complex organization 
comprising much elaborated cognitive struc- 
ture as well as instinctive di.spositions, and 
its working can only properly be viewed in 
the light of the principles of emer- 
gence and Gestalt.-*^® But the question is : 
What is the guiding principle.? Instinct or 
cognitive stmetuce ? It is the latter as 
McDougall admits. This might be an emcr- 

Instinct, p. 630. 

Psychologies of lb •), p. 84, 


gent which works with some gestalt. But 
the instinct has lost its primacy. Every 
highly intelligent action and, as Bernard says, 
cveiy habit complex is built upon some instinc- 
tive foundation. But instinct docs not 
dominate. Civilization is not to be explained 
in terms of instinct. The whole field of 
abnormal p.sychology is strong evidence in 
favour of Ihn conflici between instinct and 
impulse on the one side and civilization on 
the other. Abnormal behaviour is flight 
from reality and civilization to the more 
primitive and animal type of behaviour, which 
is dominated by impulse and instinct. That 
is why Ilorinic psychology is a])Ie to offer one 
of the most satisfactory explanations of 
abnormality, and McDougall is so often re- 
ferred to and quoted by .some of the eclectic 
p.sychiatrists like W. Sadler. In fact, when 
McDougall is taking the help of elaborate 
‘cognitive structure’ and gestalt, he is giving 
up the inii)orUnce of instincts in developed 
mental life. In his Charaelrr and Coiidvcl 
of Life he preaches self-criticism. What else 
i.s it except exhortation to follow ix^a.son and 
intelligence and not instinct and impulse ? Or 
is intelligence an instinct ? 

There is a more fundamental contentio?i 
which cannot be overlooked in this eonnec- 
lion, namely, that the instincts are not neces- 
sarily directed towards some ends. Benin rd 
says : ‘Tliat tlie instinct is nc'cessarily directed 
towards some end, except in the general aii<l 
the anthropomorphic sen.se that all aclivily 
represents .some sort of adjustment or adajiU- 
tion, is not true. It cannot be .said that 
every in.stinctive action is piirpo.seful, for 
inst4mcc, the flying of the moth into the flame. 
If by adfiptive or being directed to .some end 
is meant a useful end or even a conscious vmi 
the absurdity of this contention beeom^'s 
immediately apparent.^^ Even taking the 
food-seeking instinct, the first pecking of the 

Instinct, p. 616. 

Ibid, p. 88. 
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chick does not disclose any awareness of 
eatable objects. It is doubtful whether even 
the human child, immediately after it is born, 
knows the nipple. It gets its acquaintance 
after it is placed into its mouth. It will suck 
even the tip of a finger at first. It is experi- 
ence that teaches the chick to discriminate 
between the cinnabar caterpillar and the white 
of an egg. That is, instinctive action as such 
is blind. The instinctive awareness or cogni- 
tive disposition can consist not so much of the 
awareness of a class of objects pertaining to 
that instinct as in the awareness of satisfac- 
tion or dissatif action that follows instinctive 
activity. Instinct of instinctive activity 
is not accompanied as such by an aware- 
ness of objects which satisfy it and which 
do not, as is evidenced by the behavi- 
our of newly hatched chicken. This dis- 
eriininating factor is the same for all instincts. 
That is why what McDougall calls the 
variable factor is more constant ^ than the 
instincts. Instinctive activity is purposeful, 
not in the sense that it knows what classes 
of objects in the world satisfy it but in the 
sense that it knows its own satisfaction. This 
.satisfaction is the satisfaction of the instinct, 
not necessarily a feeling of the welfare of the 
individual. Even the moth’s instinct is 
satisfied when it rushes into the fiame. It is 
the function of intelligence or cognition to 
find out which classes of objects satisfy the 
instinct and conduce to the welfare of the 
individual. When discrimination develops, 
instinct abdicates and accepts the guidance of 
intelligence. 

As discrimination grows and the division 
of objects progresses, McDougall tells us. 
apperception comes on the scene. Without 
its synthetic activity the world would be an un- 
wieldy chaos. The logical structure of the world 
IS grasped through discrimination and apper- 
eeption, and the historical through association. 
Now, none of the three processes is instinc- 
tive. They are aspects of intelligence. As 
intelligence develops it seeks new objects, 


creates new ideals which become objects and, 
for realizing them, commands the services of 
instincts or propensities and emotions. 

It is true that often conation and cogni- 
tion develop independently and that the 
Socratic doctrine that virtue is knowledge is 
not to be literally accepted. But the moral 
problem arises only when our conation does 
not follow our cognition, when our volitions 
refuse to be guided by reason. When a man 
knowing that the act, A, is good and B bad, 
wills B, he is immoral. Yet his intellect 
subserves his conation. But if this subser- 
vience is what is demanded of morality, then 
he is quite moral. Hence it is difficult to 
understand McDougall’s claim that horniic 
psychology does not leave out ethics but 
supplies the best psychological basis for it.**^ 
It is true that some ethical writers have com- 
mitted the mistake of separating the cogni- 
tive and conative functions completely. Yet 
it is not enough to stress their inseparability. 
McDougall treats conation as of primary, and 
cognition as of secondary importance. In- 
separability of the two functions is inadequate, 
and primacy of conation defective as a 
psychological basis for ethics. Reason or 
intelligence as an ideal or purpose-builder 
should be acknowledged. Only when cona- 
tion obeys reason does it become moral. 
Virtuous character is built up when conative 
tendencies obey reason, and the vicious when 
they become riotous and compel intelligence 
to be subservient. McDougalls psychology 
appears to explain the behaviour of animals, 
the building up of their character, because 
animal behaviour is not ethical. 

In fact, it is not the recognition of pur- 
po.siveness that renders a psychology dynamic. 
McDougall mentions Bergson in support of 
his doctrine.^^ But he seems to have forgot- 
ten or overlooked that Bergson calls teleology 
inverted mechanism. In mechanism the act 

Ptyckdogies of 1930, p. W. 

« /W, p. 
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is riierdy a resultalnt of the given factors : the 
push is from behind or the past into the future. 
In teleology the act is the resultant of the 
pull frojn the future. McDougall by his 
admission of fixed goals clearly lays himself 
open to the charge of inverted mechanism. 
Yet, the instinct or drive is dynamic, not 
because of the goal, but because of its activity 
till it finds what its goal is, which is its satis- 
faction. The newly hatched chick does not 
peck at an edible object only but at all objects 
till it gets something it can swallow. Of 
course, it docs peck, because the instinctive 
activity of hunger in that animal is of that 
t3T)C. Similarly, the human baby cries and 
throws about its hands and legs, not because 
it is instinctively aware' of how to attract its 
mother or nurse, but because of the restless- 
ness due to the disagro(‘ahle feeling of hunger. 
Woodworth seems to be nearer to truth when 
he speaks of ‘drives’ and ‘sets’ than JNfcDougall 
when he speaks of goals of instincts. Perhaps 
it is better to understand inslinctive activity 
as what is best suited to satisfy instinct 
than what is directed to certain objects or 
classes of objects. When a magnet draws 
iron filings towards itself we attribute dynam- 
ism not to the iron filings but to the magnet. 
Yet the iron filings are naturally dircctetl 
towards the magnet. Dynamism consists in 
activity determined by itself. So also is the 
ease of the civilized mind. It is dynamic, not 
because it strives towards ideals given to it 
by nature or civilization, but because it itself 
builds up its ideals towards which it struggles. 

McDougall asserts : ‘The Ilormic tlicory 
projects a completely systematic and self- 
consistent psychology on the basis of its re- 
cognition of the whole of the organized mind 
of the adult as a structure elaborated in the 
service of the hormic urge to more and fuller 
life.’^* Is this urge to ‘more and fuller life’ 
an instinct ? If the instincts arc this hormic 
urge, then they must be directed to ‘more 

^ Ptjfdhologks of 19 S 0 p. SI. 


and fuller life* and not merely to certain fixed 
and natural goals. And if they are so directed, 
they must be inherently intelligent, for the 
‘more' in any given situation can be known 
only by intelligence and not by instinct as 
such ; or if instinct is said to know the ‘more’ 
it is a mistake to call it instinct. And in the 
higher stages of mental growth, when intellb 
gence undergoes high development, instinct 
remains in the background and loses its guid- 
ing force. If the word instinct is used in the 
usual sense, then if the urge is to fuller life 
it is not directed simply to its natural goal 
and vice versa. Here McDougall is tacitly 
giving up his position. Fuller life is an idenl 
built up by intelligence. The study of human 
behaviour is psychology because of the 
presence of intelligence ; and the study of 
animal and plant behaviour is biology so far 
as it docs away with intelligence. 

The plea for the primacy of intelligence in 
mental lifc may be met by the objection that 
it tends to revive intcllectualism buried long 
ago. But the objection can be met by poin- 
ting out that intelligence has to be understood 
dilferently here. We have been talking of 
conation and cognition as two different 
functions. McDougall also does so. Reasons 
are not lacking for this practice. The dispnj- 
portionate and uncoordinated development r>r 
conation and reason in man is a familiar farl ; 
without it there would not have been the 
ethical problem. Yet it should not be under- 
stood that a highly thoughtful man lacks 
conation altogether. Even thinking hard 
requires conation. On the other hand, evni 
the practical man has intelligence. Only, he 
uses his intelligence in pursuit of whatever 
good or evil ends he may have. Tf the 
activity of life and conjition or what Spinoza 
calls conatus arc identical, then intelligence is 
conation that is made reflective whenever 
there is a problem. It then performs what 
arc called ideal experiments. It constructs a 
plan of the problem in itself, solves it ideally 
and, making that the purpose, moves on to 
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solve the actual problem practically. For a 
highly intellectual life there is always a pro- 
blem and many an intellectual solution. But 
it generally does not execute the plan of action. 
Or its problems are always intellectual like 
the mathematician’s. Intellect, therefore, 
is a builder of plans or patterns for execution. 
The ethical conflict arises when a pattern of 
action built up to comprehend the whole of 
the known situation is not followed but, at 
the urge of some isolated impulse, another 
pattern is built up which comprehends only 
a part of the known situation, and is preferred. 
What we call a conflict between conation and 
reason is really a conflict between the conation 
considering the whole situation and the same 
conation considering only a part. That the 
same conation can be two is only a matter of 
fact. Otherwise, there would not have been 
remorse. Conation when it reflects upon itself 
and constructs patterns or ideals of behaviour, 
is intelligence ; otherwise, it remains simple 
conation. 

Tt is the author’s belief that the conception 
of intelligence as a pattern — or ideal-building 
activity will be most fruitful in social, educa- 
tional, and other applied psychologies. ITu- 
rnan mind is not merely a creature of the 
environment, natural or social, and its aim is 
not merely to survive in the environment 
by adapting itself to it ; it wants also to 
create the most suitable environment by 


shaping it according to its heart’s content. If 
this kind of activity is recognized as character- 
istic of menial life, then it easily follows that 
intelligence, as an idea-forming activity, is 
its chief mark. Wc have only to insist that 
these ideals arc built up in a concrete situa- 
tion, and not in a vacuum. 

It may be asked : If mind is thus creative, 
does it not imply absence of all determinism ? 
If so. what method of explanation are we to 
adopt ? Every explanation implies some 
determinism. If. to the qu(‘stion. Why does 
the thing behave thus ? it is replied, it likes 
to behave so, no explanation is given of the 
behaviour. Hence, the question is, How is 
the activity of the human mind determined ? 
In truth there is determinism everywhere. 
The determinism of material behaviour is 
mechanistic; the determinism of simple life 
is teleological : and the determinism of mental 
life is that of ideals. Teleological activity is 
mechanical as well ; and activity determined 
by ideals is teleological also. Purposes arc 
natural or given for iiifTc life ; but mind 
creates its own pnq^oses. The ideals built 
for execution are of various si ages. In the 
lowest, they may not transcend the merely 
sustenance ov (ronoinic levels ; but in the 
higher, they may even go against them. The 
growth of mental life is a growth of these 
ideals. 

{Concluded) 


TAGORE AND THE TRADITIONAL THEORY OF ART 

Bt pRABAfi JiBAN ClIOUDHURT 


Tagorc’i theory of art has many points 
f>f agreement with the traditional theory. By 
‘traditional theory’ we mean the Christian or 
scholastic theory which was held as absolutely 
true in the medieval times by all Christians. 
Also it means the aesthetic theory current in 


Vedic and Buddhist India, the latter theory 
being essentially the same as the scholastic 
theory.^ We sJiall briefly note here certain 
points of similarity that are found between 

^ A. tv. Cot^iiKiraswaniy : Figures of Speech or 
Figures of Thought, chaptefrii — II and X. 
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Tagore’s aesthetic doctrine and the traditional 
one. 

The Scholastic doctrine of Beauty is 
fundamentally based on the brief treatment 
by Dionysius the Areopagite, in the chapter 
of the De divinis nominibus entitled De 
jndchro et hono!'^ A piece from this writing 
will show how the beautiful is regarded as the 
good also by the Christian theologians. 

The good is praised by sainted theologians 
as the beautiful and as Beauty ; as delight 
and the delectable; and by whatever other 
befitting names are held to imply the 
beautifying power or the attractive qualities 
of Beauty.** 

St. Thomas Aquinas wrote a commentary 
on the essay of Dionysius the Areopagite, and 
his commentary had the title ‘On the Divine 
Beautiful; and how it is attributed to God.’ 
He also holds that beauty is but the attractive 
aspect of absolute perfection or God. The 
source of scholastic theory of beauty can be 
traced back to Plato. In Symposium he 
states that there is Absolute Beauty, while 
things of the world only participate more or 
less in this Beauty and are beautiful in a more 
Or less degree ; the ultimate reality is, accord- 
ing to him, Gk)od, the absolute end or summum 
honum of creation (this theory is to be found 
in the Republic, book Vn,534). Now it 
was natural for Plato to identify Absolute 
Beauty with Absolute good, for both (if 
different) cannot be absolute (i.e. entire, pure 
unmixed divine and co-essential with itself) . 
So he says ‘the Good is the Beautiful.’ 
(Lysis 30). 

Indian aestheticians of the past also held 
aesthetic experience to be something finer 
than sensation ; it was called rctsasvadana or 
‘the tasting of flavour* and also called the 
very twin of God, brahmasvadana. The 
experience of beauty is contemplative and 
not merely a sensuous pleasure. 

Tagore also does not separate the good 

* IhiA. p. 44. r 

* IVansIated by Coomf^raswamy. Ihii. p. 45. . 


from the beautiful. He says, That which is 
really good is both useful and beautiful, that 
is to say, it has a mysterious attraction for us 
over and above that of such purposes of ours 
as it may serve. The moralist declares its 
value from the ethical standpoint, the poet 
seeks to make manifest its unutterable beauty.** 
Again, The Good, I repeat, is beautiful to us 
not merely because of any purpose it may serve. 
Bread is useful, clothes are useful, and so are 
shoes and umbrellas; nevertheless these do 
not thrill us with their beauty. But the fact 
that Lakshmana insisted on accompanying 
his brother Rama in his exile, makes our 
heart-strings vibrate in music. It becomes a 
theme fit to be sung into permanence with 
beautiful words set to a beautiful tune.*'^ 
Thus real beauty is real good for Tagore. 
This beauty is not mere charm that beguiles 
us temporarily by catering to our sensuous 
nature, rather it is a deeper experience which 
involves discipline and contemplation. 
Aesthetic satisfaction is not to be confused 
with merely emotional or sensational pleasures, 
it is a spiritual awakening and a joy diviiu'. 
Tagore says, ‘So we arrive at this, tlint 
ultimately beauty makes for discipline, so 
docs discipline, in turn, make us more deeply 
con.scious of Beauty.*** 

Art, then, is not a matter of feeling only, 
but a kind of knowledge, that which is of a 
higher type than ordinary scientific knowledge. 
It requires sadhana, mental discipline. Tn 
this respect, too, Tagore’s aesthetic creed 
resembles the traditional theory. Tagore says, 
‘I do not know details about Yoga, but we 
hear that the yogis could create by yogic 
powers. The creation by genius is of a 
similar kind. The poets, restraining their 
mind by virtue of their spontaneous power, 
and in a semiconscious manner, somehow 
attract the ideas, feeling, sights, colours, and 

^ Sakitya, p. 37. Translated in Setue of Beaufy 
(published in Vitva-BharaU Quarterly, May, 10S6). 

^ Ibid. 37. Translated in the essay, op. dt. 

^ * Ibid. 20, Translated in the essay, op. cit. 
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sounds to their souls, and collecting them 
there, build out of them a coherent and lively 
whole/^ 

The Shukranitisara says® that the image- 
maker should have a contemplative vision 
(yogadhyana) and should not directly 
observe any form or figure. The scholastic 
aesthetics also speaks of a contemplative 
primary act which should be followed by a 
secondary act of setting down what has been 
visualized in contemplation. The Shukrani- 
tisara also says. ‘When the model has been 
conceived, set down on the wall what was 
visualized.*® 

Thus inspiration is always a spiritual 
process, the artist is inspired by nTtain 
supersensible ideas ; a sensible thing can only 
affect us, that is, raise sensational or emotion- 
al reaction. The inspiring agent iis always 
spoken of as a spiritual power (Plato’s Daimon, 
Immanent Eros, Gandharva of Indian 
aesthetics and sancttis spirHues of Christian 
theory). Plato says in Ion that the artist is 
possessed ‘by a spirit not his own’ and that 
‘it is God himself that speaks, and through 
them enlightens us : the makers are but Ilis 
exponents according to the way in which they 
arc possessed.* (Ion 334-35) . In Indian 
aesthetics the Gandharvas (gods of love and 
music) offer to the voice (expressive power) 
their sacred science, the mundane deities 
offer things to please her. True art is 
significant and liberating (padarthnbhinaya 
and vimuktidd) , while false art is coloured by 
passions and appeal to the uncultured and the 
commoners only. Tagore believes in the 
supeniatural agency at work in artistic 
creations, and he distinguishes between the 
two types of art, ‘highway’ and ‘pagan’ so to 
speak. He ssLys about the creative process 
in art, ‘All this is a yogasadhana. As a poet 
composes a poem and as Tansen composes a 

Panchabhutf p. 171. (Translation mine). 

® Coomaraawamy, Op. Cif, Chap. X. on The 
InteUeciftal Operation m Indian Art. 

® m. 


piece of music out of various tunes and 
rhythms, so docs a woman construct her life, 
in the same semi-conscious and the same 
magical manner.’^® 

Again, ‘The universal spirit breathes 
through the flute of our mind and sounds 
many a tune ; literature tries to express these 
in clearer form. Literature is not. in- 
dividualistic. it is not the author’s, but a 
supernatural voice (daiva-vani) .*** 

In Atmayarichaya}^ Tagore speaks of a 
universal spirit that works through the poet 
and that alone understands the complete 
meaning of what is written. 

Again, according to the traditional theor>^ 
the artist when inspired becomes one with 
the idea or the model he is to set down. 
‘Alike from the Indian and the scholastic 
points of view, understanding depends upon 
an assimilation of the knower and the known ; 
this is indeed the divine manner of under- 
standing, in which the knower is the known. 
Hence the scholastic and Indian definitions of 
perfect understanding as involving ^adaeqmtio 
vei et mieUeclm or tml-akmata.* It follows 
that the artist must really have been what he 
is to represent. Dante sums up the whole 
mailer from the medieval point of view when 
he says. ‘He who would paint a figure, if he 
cannot be it, cannot paint it.’*® 

Now Tagore, too, holds a similar view. lie 
distinguishes ordinary knowledge in which the 
knower remains outside the object known, 
from intuitive knowledge, in which the knower 
identifies himself with his objects of knowledge. 
This latter kind of knowledge is involved in 
artistic creation. Tagore says, ‘We arc con- 
tinually knowing the world with our mind. 
That knowing is of two kinds. Through 
knowledge we know the object. In this the 
knower is in the background and the object of 
knowledge in front of him as his objective. 

Panrhahhut , p. 173. 

Sahitya, p. 6. 

*2 pp. 3-6. 

Cocimaraswainy, op. cit. p. 153, 
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Through intuition (hhava) we know but 
ourselves, the object remains united with our- 
selves and is but an apparent objective. 
Science is occupied with the task of knowing 
an object, and it struggles to keep back the 
human personality from itself. In literature 
man is engaged in the work of knowing him- 
self, the truth of his knowing rests on his 
actual realization and not on the verity of any 
objective fact.'^^ 

For Tagore the reality is ultimately within 
us, so when we identify ourselves with the 
object we know but ourselves, the intuitive 
knowledge of things required in art is but a 
kind of self-knowledge. He believes in the 
upanishadic doctrine that there is in truth 
r 

Sahifyer Pathe (VIII). (Translation mine). 


nothing but the self, all else is evil.^“ 

Tagore says, ‘When my individual, self 
knows the infinite Self by uninterrupted 
intuition, knows this through my heart, mind, 
and soul, then he realizes in him his own self 
also. This principle of spiritual discipline 
{adhyatmic sadhana) can be brought down to 
the field of literature.*'® 

This is a refinement on the traditional 
theory and a deeper view of the matter. What 
suffices for aesthetics is to recognize the 
identification in intuitive knowledge of the 
subject (the artist’s consciousness) with the 
object (the idea or the model). Traditional 
aesthetics recognizes this principle, so does 
Tagore. 

Rrifiadaranyaka Up<amhat1, III. 4. 2. 

Sahifyer Pafhr, p. 53. 


THE WAY TO SPIllITUAL SIWBILITY 


By a 

When, being convinced that God is the 
only abiding reality, we resolve to find Him, 
we undertake the most arduous task imagin- 
able. Spiritual growth depends upon form- 
ing new habits of thought and action and upon 
learning new ways of knowing ourselves and 
others. By acquiring such habits and ways, 
the mind becomes fit to know God and ex- 
perience His blessed being and qualities. But 
accustomed habits are not easily eradicated, 
and formation of new habits is difficult and 
often requires unremitting struggle, demanding 
both time and energy. 

During the period of struggle, the mind is 
apt to become fatigued by its strenuous 
labour and to react against the disciplines 
imposed upon it. Our predecessors on the 
spiritual path agree that as long as our mind 
is not sufficiently r'jre and calm, there is 


Veda N TIN 

always a possibility of such fatigue and re.io- 
tion. Therefore most of us may (‘xpr^l 
periods of varying duration when the wa>' 
to God seems blocked and dryness settles on 
the mind. Under those circumstances it is 
natural for most of us to become discouraged 
and even tend to revert to worldliness. 

Since it is only when we are truly esta- 
blished in God that dry periods can be avoided 
altogether, they are a real problem in spiri- 
tual life. Certain practices have been found 
gcnenilly effective in minimizing the painful- 
nc.ss and shortening the duration of such 
periods. Of these, the most helpful is the 
practice of what may be described as conti- 
nuous God-consciousness. This practice may 
seem like an end in itself rather than a means 
In an end and therefore not easy to be followed 
by a soul in spiritual distress. As a matter 
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of fact it is both end and means and can be 
mastered by anyone who sincerely undergoes 
three important disciplines. 

I. The first discipline, training of the 
mind, is most inclusive, for it means that the 
energies and functions of both mind and body 
must be controlled. The body, as we usual- 
ly know it, is obstructive to spiritual illumina- 
tion. So also is the intellect, as long as it is 
concerned with the world of the senses, whether 
in gross or subtle form. 

Neither body nor mind, until controlled 
by higher consciousness, is of any help in 
finding God ; therefore those who seek Him 
are instructed to think of themselves not as 
body and mind but as spirit. They must 
loam to abide steadfastly in the spirit and to 
control the iinspiritiial tendencies of both body 
and mind. For this reason spiritual aspirants 
undergo severe austerities, attempting thereby 
to bring every aspect of their being — physical, 
intellectual and emotional — under control. 

Of the three, the most difficult to sub- 
jugate is probably the emotional nature, which 
is liable to ovenvhelm the aspirant and prevent 
him from thinking clearly and acting rightly, 
unless it is properly regulated and purified. 
Most, if not all, mental traits are energized 
by emotion. Therefore if the emotions are 
right, the mind also is right. Guided and 
purified, emotions can be powerful aids in the 
attainment of spirituality. Since they are sub- 
ject to the laws of h.abit formation, patient 
practice can eventually bring even the most 
unruly and obstinate emotions under control 
and purify them. 

William James explained in his essay, 
‘What is an emotion ?’ how unworthy traits 
can be corrected : ‘There is no more valuable 
precept in moral education than this, as all 
who have experience know : if we wish to 
conquer undesirable emotional tendencies in 
ourselves, we must assiduously, and in the 
first instance, coldbloodedly, go through the 
outward motions of those contrary disposi- 
tions we prefer to cultivate.’ The best way 
to conquer wrong habits of mind is to form 


opposite habits deliberately, guided by the 
spiritual purpose. 

II. The second discipline, constant appli- 
cation of the mind to God, follows naturally 
from mental control. The mind is not our 
true self but only an instrument, and the in- 
strument must be perfected for our use. There 
are certain regular exercises which will help to 
mould the mind into spiritual form and thus 
enable it to apply itself to thoughts of God 
even when conditions are contrary. 

(1) The most important means to this 
end is meditation, a practice of coiicentralioii 
whereby the mind is made to exclude all other 
thoughts and dwell on God alone. God may 
be contemplated in many different ways, and 
not each will suit every individual. Therefore 
meditation is most effective when done under 
the direction of a spiritual teacher : such a 
one, being able to determine the Divine Ideal 
most akin to the disciple's nature, can tell 
him what form of meditation is best suited 
to him. 

Why should we meditate on one particular 
aspect of God and not on all Ilis aspects ? 
Will it not make our realization of God 
partial ? And is not thinking of Him in 
any way beneficial ? 

No aspect of God, however specific, can 
be eonsidtTcd limited, for He is infinite not 
only as a whole, but also in every part. 
Therefore, on whatever aspect of Him the 
mind dwells — Divine Incarnation, siicred 
Word, an attribute such as aJl-per\^asiveness, 
or Light — in every case ultimate perception 
of His infinity is inevitable. 

It is true that to think of God in any way 
is helpful, but mere thinking will not do — if 
we want to realize Him we must meditate 
upon Him ; and meditiition. to be successfuk 
requires that we should concentrate our mind 
on one single aspect of God continually. 
Until spiritual realization is attained the mind 
is restless, and diversity of thought, even 
regai'ding God, causes vacillation. 

Meditating every day, year in and year 
out, diligently going through the same spiritual 
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process, the disciple inevitably achieves more 
and more steadiness despite all tribulations 
and vicissitudes. If the process were varied 
from time to time, the mind would fluctuate 
and never attain spiritual stability. 

The aim of meditation being to exclude 
all other thoughts and dwell on God alone, 
meditation is successful when the disciple’s 
mind, having become increasingly steady, is 
at last absolutely one-pointed. In that state 
of one-pointedness extraordinary experiences 
come ; the mind becomes so still that nothing 
but the Divine Vision shines in the inmost 
recess of the soul, and all consciousness of 
the world’s vibrating and everchanging 
phenomena vanishes in the Light. It is then 
that the qualities of God are revealed as they 
are in themselves, not as we usually conceive 
them. Words are inadequate to express them, 
for words arc lost in the profound silence of 
rapture. 

To attain this high state, many years of 
faithful, earnest, patient practice is required. 
But we know that if we persist in meditation 
and try to direct our energy, thought, 
emotion, and will toward God even when all 
seems dark and dreary, we prevent unspiritual 
influences from overwhelming our mind and 
at the same time prepare ourselves for the 
dawn of illumination. The practice of medita- 
tion negates all that is ephemeral and unreal 
in us. The false vision that usurps the place 
of truth and causes all our woes, vanishes 
when the mind is made to dwell constantly 
on the Divine Reality. 

(2) If meditation for long hours at a 
time were possible, that alone would be 
enough to establish the mind in God- 
consciousness. Most spiritual aspirants, 
however, have many duties in the world and 
must engage in various activities. Some are 
active by nature, and it is not altogether 
unfortunate that they are so, for activity itself, 
properly guided, may gradually be transformed 
into spirituality. Most aspirants, moreover, 
find that they are not ready, physically, and 


mentally, to undertake meditation for long 
hours every day. And even those who are 
naturally qualified or who have prepared 
themselves to spend long hours in meditation, 
are often prevented by circumstances from 
doing so. 

Thus it happens that almost all, whether 
active by nature or not, must learn to feel 
God in and through activity. This may be 
accomplished in four ways : (a) by offering 

the fruits of action to God ; (b) by practising 
to see God in everything ; (c) by worshipping 
Him ceremonially ; and (d) by serving Him 
directly. 

(a) When wc offer the fruits of our action 
to God we prevent that action from distract- 
ing our mind from spiritual consciousness. 
The sense of being the doer of action is an 
obstruction, and the anticipation of results 
from action is another. The spiritual aspirant 
must feel that h(? is an instrument in the 
hands of the Lord — that neither the wisdom, 
the skill, nor the power to act come from 
himself ; consequently the fruits of aclio]i> 
cannot be claimed by him, but must all, 
whether good or bad, be offered to the Lord 
to whom they really belong. Thus tht 
aspirant, even when apparently busy with 
worldly work, is actually calm and peace ful 
within, knowing that nothing on earth or in 
heaven really pertains to him. 

Is the incentive to work lost when tliis 
practice is followed ? The aggressive, greedy, 
selfish incentive is indeed lost, but its place is 
taken by the pure desire to serve God in 
whatsoever way He wishes. As long as we 
live on earth wc are active in one way or 
another, but in offering our every action - 
sleeping, eating, working, playing, worshipping 
— to God we become steadfast in our recollec- 
tion of Him. 

(b) When we try to see God in everjdhiiig 
we saturate ourselves with the thought that 
God alone is real, that whatever we do is for 
Him and through Him. Perhaps the mind is 
averse to perceiving Divinity in those with 
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whom we live in worldly relationship ; 
nevertheless it should be forced to think in 
this way again and again, until it realizes that 
everything and everyone is He. 

We must not be discouraged if our efforts 
in this direetion often seem unavailing. Wc 
do not expect an easy victory over the cver- 
restless mind even in meditation, and in 
meditation wc are trying with all our being 
to perceive God. Why, then, should we 
expect the f«ime mind to perceive God readily 
in the external world without repeated 
and zealous practice ? Thos(^ who understand 
the necessity for consistent spiritual practice 
never complain of failure. Such complaints 
indicate that one either has yielded temporarily 
to unspiritiial forces or has stopped struggling 
altogether because of self-pity. It is usually 
the latter, and this weakness has no place in 
the life of one who seeks God. 

The continuous attempt to sec God in 
everything, in spite of repeated reversals, is 
really a prolonged meditation. It not only 
extends the morning and evening contempla- 
tion, but confirms and supplinients it through- 
out the remainder of the day. 

(e) Though the third m(‘aris of applying 
the mind to God through activity, namely, 
ceremonial worship, is great help, it is not 
universally practicable, as not all to whom 
this practice appeals can afford to perform 
(‘laborate ceremonies. However, most people 
can certainly make a few offerings regularly 
on altars in their own homes. God responds 
to our devotion out of His infinite love and 
accepts our flowers, incense and light when we 
offer them to Him. Although wc use such 
ordinary objects in worship, in onr mind they 
assume symbolic value, a decj) spiritual 
meaning. Through them therefore wc are 
made to feel close to God. 

As Evelyn Underhill has said, the worship- 
per finds spiritual sustenance in significant 
ritual, because he feels the need of ‘a bridge 
along which the Eternal Perfect may penetrate 
Time and the things of Time.’ In performing 
even a simple worship, the devotee loses his 


customary feeling of separation from God 
and becomes aware of His loving presence. 

(d) The fourth means of apprt lu nding God 
through activity — direct service to God — is 
one of man’s highest privil(‘g(‘s on earth. The 
fortunate ones who are able to serve God in 
churches and temples or in spiritual work of 
any kind can never quite forget His proximity 
even in their dark(?st moments. But to 
worsliip Him through service it is not necessary 
to 1)(‘ ostensibly working for him, great blessing 
though that is. The house-holder can live the 
life of earnest, faithful service to the I^ord no 
less than tin* monk or nun, for there is never 
a lack of opportunity when one really seeks it. 

Thus through the second discipline, applica- 
tion of the mind to God accomplished by 
means of the complementary praertiees of 
meditation and selfless action, the mind 
becomes more and more conscious of Him 
and at last firmly established in spiritual life. 

III. Supplementary to the hvo disciplines 
already mentioned is a third, the practice of 
alertness. In this we wage a ceaseless, vigilant 
war against the tendency of onr mind to turn 
from God to selfish pleasures, and are constant- 
ly on guard lest lower propensities of mind 
as.sert themselves. When detected in seed 
form they can be negated easily, anti so the 
sooner they are noticed, the better. 

It does not mean we are to be Puritans, 
solemn and dry, ignoring the beauty of art 
and nature. The truth is, we become more 
sensitive to nesthelie values as we grow in 
s])irituality. But at the same time we neither 
avoid nor seek aesthetic joys, for they are 
only faint manifestations of the beauty and 
joy of God. not God Himself, who is the 
ineffable source of all beauty and d(*light and 
who alone is the object of onr search. 

There is one strange fact to be noted about 
spiritual life : we can never remain permanent- 
ly in any one position in it, but are always 
moving cither forward or backward. If a 
swimmer docs not tread water even while he 
is resting momentarily in the current, lie is 
carried downstream. It is the same in 
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spiritual life. If we relax too much and cease to 
be vigilant, we slip backward. Complacently 
resting from our spiritual labours, we are 
really going away from God rather than to- 
ward Him. He reveals Himself to those who 
prove their earnestness by strenuous effort, 
which even includes wisely directed rest and 
recreation. 

To one who is just starting upon his 
spiritual journey, the three disciplines we have 
discussed may appear too comprehensive and 


the task of practising them too difficult. But 
we are assured by the knowers of God that 
when a man filled with earnestness and 
humility tries to know Him, he does not have 
to depend upon his own efforts alone; God 
himself helps to remove his difficulties and 
gives him the necessiiry strength and wisdom. 
Therefore if we undertake our spiritual 
disciplines with faith in God, and with a 
sincere and yearning heart, we shall not fail. 


SOLITUDE 

By Lizellb Retmond 


In the period of upheaval in which we now 
live, when everything jars and disappointment 
grows upon us, we readily build up an illusion 
for ourselves. Tf only T could gel away, I 

would find joy Yes, but where shall I 

go ?* Wearied with the noise and the crowds, 
you let desire invade you to be alone and to 
taste the joy of solitude. Solitude lures you 
like an oasis. In sheer opposition to all that 
you leave behind, you imagine a solitude that 
would be pure delight. We forget, however, 
that the chaos we arc leaving remains within 
us in our most secret life. In these conditions, 
how can the two words, solitude and joy, be 
taken together ? Those who have forsaken the 
world assure us it is possible. They know, 
they tell us, of a solitude inhabited, visited 
by God, and which is actually a withdrawal 
from life in order to converse wilth God and 
to live by His spirit. This is perhaps the 
archetype of joy which the painters of the 
quattrocento showed reflected in the faces 
adorning their triptychs. Perhaps joy existed 
in those days ; I do not know, I did not taste 
it thten. What I can say is that around me, 
amongst millions and millions of people who 
live ‘outside of God*, I have never encountered 


it except in very young children. Neverthe- 
less, pure joy docs exist. It was the food of 
my life in India and I have brought back a 
warm and everlasting rcineiiibrancc that to 
me has become very real. 

As for this joy, I do not think soIiliid(‘ 
.should be asked to rcveal its seert^t. Joy is 
beyond solitude. Solitude is a crucible, and 
he who has been through it is no longer the. 
same as before. When joy springs forth, 
there is no longer solitude. The word ‘.solitiuh ’ 
leaves no room for anything but the one who 
is *alone*. There can be no question and no 
answer. God himself is silent. 

But this solitude is a great adventure. 

It should be approached with iiiiinite 
gcntlenc.ss, I would almost say, witli a .sha<le 
of tenderness. It is always frightening, 
although it is desired ‘intellectually’ by all who 
like agitation and complications. *Ali ! if only 
I were in your place !’ But when they happcai 
to give it a trial and realize that solitude' is 
that consciously desired state in which tln rc 
is no one we can share our thoughts with, no 
one to listen to us and admire our smallest 
actions^ they soon hurry back. Having no 
spectator of any sort, the soul wrestles with 
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time and is tossed like a ball between causes 
arid effects until all the rough edges are 
smoothed. It is a stem and direct discipline : 
When living ‘in the world’, one very rarely 
has an opportunity of putting solitude to the 
test. Here is the one that I tried : a little 
house in the heart of the forest, three miles 
fi-oin the village. No neighbours. No road 
but a rugged footpath ; no gate, no closed door 
at night. The postman, as he brought the 
mail, left the loaf of bread on the table. The 
rest of my food was supplied by the goat and 
the hens and the garden. I often spent as 
miieh as three weeks without going to tlie 
village or talking to anyone. 

How did I enter into this solitude ? 

By a very narrow and stony path. I had 
a hard struggle. Solitude nearly defeated me. 
Then I looked it squarely in the face and a 
real duel began. I made it my task to con- 
quer it and I was prepared to pay whatever 
it might cost. 

There are of course several ways to venture 
into solitude. The Golden Legend tells us of 
cohorts of men and women saints who have 
tried it ; the white enclosures of convents hold 
the secret of detailed and subtle experimen- 
tingjs. In life in the world, there are un- 
fortunately very few cases of a personal experi- 
(‘iice which can .serve as an exanlpIc^ Once 
again I appealed to India, where usually 
everyone at some time or other in his life goes 
in for solitude, following the theoretical teach- 
ing and practical instructions of some wise 
man. I humbly set my problem before me 
and let the skein unwind itself. Each stage 
to be cleared was plainly marked off. I will 
only deal with a few of them here. 

Why are people so afraid of being alone, 
particularly at the approach of night, the 
most favourable time of all when, as the 
Hindus say, the air itself quivers with piety ? 

^ I might quote that of Byrd at the South Pole; 
tis book Alone extols mans struggle with himself. 


The world of day sinks into the world of night. 
The great astral inffucncc changes, bringing 
another rhythn. Man does the same. At 
that hour, children climb unto their mother’s 
lap and want to be fondled ; young animals 
seek their mother to be fed and to nestle 
between her paws. In India, this moment is 
called the ‘hour of grace’, and the sacred lights 
arc lighted everywhere with a moving ritual, 
even in the booths amid the hubbub of the 
bazars. Here at home, the Angelus rings, 
but only a handful of believers respond to it in 
a moment of solitude bom of prayer. The 
teeming multitudes, the numerous Christian 
nations all through the West, the toiling 
populations are no longer aware of this 
moment, no longer desire or feel the need of 
it. However distressing that may be, wc 
must dare to recognize that wc have complete- 
ly dissociated the soul from the body just as 
we chased solitude out of our active life. The 
resultant callousness is the just price which 
we must pay. 

The intellectual explains everything he 
does not understand by using more or less 
correct mental images, depending upon his 
power of expression. The countryman remains 
much more simple-minded, and the sensations 
he scarcely knows how to control are the only 
screen between him and his soul. That is why 
he acknowledges liis ‘fear’ of the twilight and 
materializes it to the extent of seeing in it 
moving forms and of hearing voices ; a shadow 
then assumes a density equal to that of a 
man. And this fear remains until the morning 
breaks. lie bars and bolts his house. 
He lights the fire. He dreads the 
screeching of owls as much as the wind in the 
foliage. It is the fear of solitude — the least of 
all the solitudes — that which is met at the 
first gate. 

Nevertheless, one must plunge into it as IJie 
baker plunges his arms into the dough, turning 
it over, spreading it out and kneading it. A 
man must measure the night as he measures 
the day. He then discovers that darkness 
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is not the opposite of the life he loves in the 
sun and that the absence of manifestations 
is not death. The earth basking in sunshine 
and the earth plunged in night arc both 
steeped in the siime solitude just as his soul 
within him that magnifies the Lord and his 
instincts that grovel in the mire arc the same 
clay which he will work with his hands. 

Lord, is not the solitude of twilight the 
courageous look on the workshop ? The 
audacity to fathom the depth of the shadows 
to read the richness of the colours ? The Hindu 
says : Meditate in this Holy Hour. Cast 
away all that you possess as so many garments 
that hinder you. Strip yourself. Lay aside your 
ornaments, your clothes, and your dirty linen. 
Strip yourself of everything. Give to your Lord 
all that you are in the whole of yourself, in 
good and in evil. Is it for you to choose your 
humble offering ? Give to your Creator what 
He Himself has given you, without pride and 
without humility. Say to Him : ‘Divine 
potter, fashion me : ’ Does the forest itself 
elect the tree with the straight trunk or the 
tree with the gnarled trunk ? Do likewise, 
give of yourself with love. When you lake 
up your garments again, you will easily know 
which of them you must wash in the river 
and beat on the stones in the living water 

n 

There is another solitude which Is pursued 
by making noise, no matter what noise, 
provided a voice answers the voice that 
«pcaks within the heart, and that is never 
silent, whether in daytime activity or in the 
dreams of sleep. One wishes both to hear 
it and not to hear it. It drives you from 
solitude and plunges you into it by a see-saw 
game which begins every time you arc con- 
vinced you have found tranquillity. 

Almost all monks have among their njlcs 
the following recommendation : ‘From such 
and such an hour, keep the great silence 
within thyself.* Tb y are helped in this by 
their director or their elders. Nevertheless, 


many of them admit that ‘it is a moment of 
terrible struggle.* 

Have you noticed the complicated path 
taken by thought when it is out of control ? 
It never stops. You may have calm gestures 
and be actively at work, and thoughts throb 
in your skull like water enclosed in a sluice. 
You feel imbued with an energy that is 
destroying you, and you know quite well, that 
a mert* trifle might turn it into the construc- 
tive energy that would carry you forward. 
But how is one to go about it ? 1 i*em(‘mber 
lying down heart-broken in a furrow in a 
field one day and crying out to heaven in my 
suffering. A few days previously, I had felt 
a profound joy on the same spot. Neither 
the sky nor my forest had changed, nor the 
powerful, majestic song of the earth. There 
was only myself, a poor human creature, who 
had carefully fenced myself off fi-om th(‘ 
Creator — with a barrier of desires and iiitolc- 
rences hindering the flow of lif(^ — instead of 
singing the divine Name of God : 

The Hindu says : ‘Repeat the Name of God 
ten thousand times, twenty thousand limes a 
day, one forgets the Ix)rd so easily 

The pious counsel makes us .smile..., as 
well buy a prayer-wheel ! So proud of our in- 
telligence are we ! It would irk us to put God 
between us and the world every monumt, to let 
his Name hover upon our lips as naturally as 
the blood throbs in our veins without being no- 
ticed and without anyone thinking of it. Yet 
the Gospel .says : ‘Pray without ceasing.’’ 
The Hindu teaches a tcdinupic which st^ems 
childish to us. It consists in repeating the 
nam(? of God till it becomes like the breath 
which actuates life itself, an imperceptible 
beating of wings mingled with the breathing 
— the Name of God always present. Then, 
is it we who seek God or God who seeks ns ? 
Ill the relation that is set up, an infinitely 
secret relation like prayer that no longer has 
any words, a new solitude is bom in which 

2 A word from Shri Sorada Devi 

« Ih. v,17. 
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every voice is silent — even the voice of God. 
The creatiire is now only a sensitive lyre that 
resounds in unison with the divine vibration. 

Ill 

No doubt, what one tries to do in solitude 
is to bring God to oneself. What ambition ! 
But everything invites us to it. The 
Christian Church has permitted the portrayal 
of God the Father as a venerable ancient-of- 
(lays, thereby affirming that any form is 
piopcr for reflecting the immutable Light. 
Only one thing matters — to possess a particle 
of it, to have it for oneself. And to achieve 
this, one must tempt God. All moans arc good. 
Moreover, God willingly lots himself be tempt- 
ed ! He is like a mother watching her baby 
offer her the sweetmeat that has been sucked 
and dropped on the ground time after lime. 
Is the work of the grass that lifts itself up to 
cry out : T draw near unto Thee*, or the work 
of I he ant close-bound to the earth, of the 
same value as that of man ? Man sn ys : Tl is 
mine that counts because I was created in 
Thine image’, but God may have quite a 
different opinion in this world of Nature in 
which lie has manifested Ilinisolf in His power 
Olid according 1o His pleasure. 

That is why in solitude, alone with himself, 
man has the daring to wish to reflect God in 
his soul, as the infinitely small can reflect the 
infinitely great. The child’s blood responds 
to that of its mother, saps of like boles can 
mix. Why does not the human soul find 
spontaneously the divine soul ? Because man 
puts between God and himself his thought, 
his reason, these precious instruments of 
separation before they also become for him 
instruments of reconciliation. 

Tiong after he has iccognizcd his God and 
has offered himself as a holocaust to God', 
says the Hindu, ‘the worshipper must make 
a submission even more detailed and much 
^ore minute; the submission of all the parts 

his being until, in the remotest corner, 
nothing more stands in the way of divine 


grace ’ A slow submission in detail 

begins, and it is an arduous and delicate task. 
One gains ground one day and loses it the 
next. There is nothing so wily as the spirit 
that trumpets T believe.’ Subterfuges abound 
like cough-grass in an abandoned vineyard. 
We must toil and labour, let the birds and 
the worms feed on our flesh and continue the 
painful process to the end ! 

Blessed is the solitude in which this re- 
generating work is carried on. All the 
obstacles encountered arc so many op])or- 
tunities for discipline. Sleep itself is no more 
than a means of plunging Into the unconscious 
in order to master it. 

To bring God to himself, man models and 
raises himself up to God. Man watches out 
for Him as a lover for his beloved ; he is thirsty, 
he is hungry, he lives in delirium. Shri 
Ramakrishna felt God’s breath on his hand, 
he saw His gaze. Why should not God 
manifest Himself to one who loves Him ? The 
slow work that builds in solitude is a constant 
labour of love in wh ch nothing is ever abandon- 
ed, In which no sacrifice is ever made that is 
not rewarded a hundredfold. 

IV 

This reaching up of man towards God, 
the descent of God towards man, can only be 
achieved in solitude, the ‘mould’ of the 
sublime ravings in which exaltation and 
anguish, the vision of the lights of heaven and 
the shades of hell, are close to one another. 
It is the years of life spent in a cave or in the 
forest by the many wise men of India, it is 
also Saint Anthony wandering in the desert, 
a prey to manifold temptations, the steep and 
painful ascent of Christian saints. On the 
rock of his faith, with no other weapon 
than his feeble ego which he believes to be 
strong, man becomes a giant in order to 
conquer himself. It is a struggle which cannot 
have any witness, and in which, at a certain 
moment, the slruggler becomes the spectator 
of himself, and in which be suddenly perceives 
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quite clearly the dualities that hold him in 
their grasp : on the one hand personal God 
(as undcr>food by the Hindu — Ishmra, 
Krishna) whom he has created for himself 
in order to adore Him, and on the other, Satan 
whom he likewise needs in order to disown 
him. Then, !)efore the immensity that he 
discovers — an immensity without end or begin- 
ning — he has no other support than the very 
solitude which he feared. It becomes his ally. 
It becomes the closed field of his labour where 
all the roots of the human sentiments that 
were still vibrating arc broken. It is also the 
divine compassion in which the worn-out 
wrestler eagerly slakes his thirst. 

On the human plane, the whole cosmos be- 
comes the ‘centre’ of his security. lias man ut- 
terly forgotten that his life, that is to say, that 
which differntiates him from the state of 
death, is the very thing which links him with 
the perceptible mode of God, with God himself 
in His essence of manifestation ? If he knows 
that ‘all is That’, he knows also, by entering 
into himself, that ‘he is also That* in the lower 
universe where he too can play a creative role, 
at his will, reflecting In his tiny understanding 
a particle of the sublime understanding of the 
Creator. If he can watch young puppies 
play and laugh at their fight for the same bone, 
will he be able to understand that God watehes 
Ills creatures besmirch the precious goods 
he has entrusted to them, with the same 
unconcern as that which we have for the 
puppies ? We, in our egotism, say : ‘Will 
God permit another war ?* and at the same 
time, with the greatest sang-froid, we sow 
discord and death around us even in the 
details of our daily life without troubling to 
remember that every gesture we make invites 
the same gesture in return. 

If, in the narrow sphere of my life in the 
country, I bring in a cat to keep away the 
rats, if I expect the hens to eat the grasshop- 
pers, and the cockerel to fight against the 
sparrow-hawk, can I expect, above myself, 
the law of struggh to cease, because that is 


what I would like ? Does not the cockerel 
with his jutting spur also think : ‘Will God 
again permit other sparrow-hawks to attack 
me V One must be a good loser when it is one’s 
fate to lose. An act is the arrow shot by the 
bow. It cannot halt in its consequences and 
will reach its target with the precision desirrd 
by the archer. Why not recognize our res- 
ponsibility in the great game of God in which 
we like to create constantly, as He doo';, 
because we are the life itself which He hu'^ 
breathed into us ? 

But God creates by love. His sacrifice 
is to manifest Himself without end in form, 
to project Himself, to give Himself, while in 
his own creation man, on the contrary, aims 
above all at separating himself from the divine 
work and establishing his power of death in 
full liberty. By eornpelilion, by appetite, ho 
sets up his limited sovereignty over every- 
thing he sees weaker than himself, and in so 
doing, builds even higher barriers between God 
and hims(‘If. Separated from God, man is 
essentially a creator of death. In ten thousand 
men, how many are there who, in life, have 
not pushed aside their neighbour in order to 
take his place ? In ten thousand women, how 
many arc there who have not killed their 
unborn child in order not to bo bothered 
with it 

Man demands of God a law of love and 
claims for himself the exercise of the law of 
death. If the din of the world drives the 
remembrance of this law from his mind, 
solitude gives him a tremendous vigour. It 
forbids the hyix)crisy which expediency 
teaches us and which a complacent moral code 
has ended by accepting. Between the two 
movements constantly in action — that of man 
towards God and that of God towards man 
— ^the seeker knows there i? no other solution 
than to retire from the battlefield where he 
moves and to withdraw into the ‘immobility 
that is beyond dualities. This immobility 
is the perfect solitude in which there arc no 
more struggles and no more joys, no niore 
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obstacles and no more rewards. The human 
youl immerses in the divine soul as a drop of 
water given back to the ocean — there is now 
only passivity for action fallen back into itself, 
or, better still, foim returned to the undifferen- 
tiated. 

The divine solitude in which That 
Irradiates is pure joy, the ananda of the Hindu. 
Words fail to describe this state which 
surpasses all that the intelligence can try to 
express. 

Before attaining this perfect solitude, tjiere 
arc jungles and deserts to be traversed one 
after the other. All solitaries know this. The 
white walls of cells are the scene of weird 
phantasmagorias, which the forcibly detained 
prisoner also sees behind his bolted door. 
For the one, they are degradation, and 
for the other, exaltation. The Hindu does 
not drive them away. He is without the 
possibility of casting this burden on to the 
shoulders of the Son of man who walks before 
him. As a beggar drags his pouch after him, 
he will take stock of it, and with his sole 
strength will neutralize every clement without 
destroying it. His supplication goes to Shiva, 
the Lord whose throat is blue because he 
drinks the poison of the world : ‘Lord, grant 
me discrimination....* Inhere is no fear in 
this appeal ; there is the intrepidity that con- 
quers illusions, the love of liberty that plunges 
into the subconscious. 

Jn order to get there, the solitary chooses 
a .<harp and imperative discipline in which he 
will not fail. The greater the solitude, the 
more rigid will be the discipline, because the 
slightest element of disorder leads to the 
destructive intrusion of unsjitisiied desires, 
I’eprcssed demands. What a formidable 
procession ! Evil rises up with such acuity 
that monks have seen it take shape and over- 
whelm them. The Hindu knows that this 


evil is as much his own as his passion for 
renunciation ; both arc the same energy 
demanding its right. What he has to do is to 
seize it, to master it and to direct it without 
depriving it of its virulence. The yoga is 
a path towards the goal and a means of 
bringing balance into the spiritual life ; it is 
in no way a maceration of the body or the 
death of the elements of storm. 

The price of solitude is that the dreg.s of 
the obscurities of the ego rise to the surface. 
But any depression which would impede the 
transformation of the being is a sin in the 
proper sense of the word — a rejection of 
association with God’s work toiling within 
His worshipper. 

On the contrary, we must open the eyes of 
our intelligence in order to regulate the body, 
and interrogate the passions of the body in 
order to compensate the pride of reason. All 
is proportion. The chaos let loose in man’s 
ego is no different from that of God’s great 
world of Nature with its storms that uproot 
trees and cause springs to burst forth. In 
solitude, the soul, alone with itstdf, has the 
unique chance of returning to the life involuted 
in Itself and of feeling the throb of the rhythm 
of divine Harmony. 

In this very last submission, the being 
emerges from the beating down of the ego wdth 
a cry of victory — it is the whiteness of the 
almond tree blossoming wdien wdnter is over. 
The solitude wdiich clothed the struggle dis- 
appears little by little. In the silence which was 
its sphere, it becomes melody. In the isolation 
W’hich was the forest or cell, it becomes joy 
of union with God. Halleluiah ! The solitary 
has emerged from solitude. He has surpassed 
himself .so as to become all hearts that beat, 
all intelligences that think and all hands that 
w'ork. He is also the sap in every plan! and 
the rain from every cloud. 

The throb of Ills heart is the pulse of Life. 



NOTES AND COMMENTS 


TO OUR READERS 

Sj. Prabas Jiban Chaudhury, with whose 
thought-provoking and lucid contributions our 
readers are familiar, show’s in Tagore and the 
Traditional Theory 0/ Art the affinities between 
Tagore and the traditional conception on the 
subject of aesthetics. . . . 

The Way to Spiritual Stability offers 
practical hints to deal with the periods of 
dryness which seem inevitable in our spiritual 
journey. 

CHAOS IN INDU 

Looking at the Indian scene today a 
psychologist would say that the mind of the 
people has become negatively conditioned. 
Widespread strike, indiscipline, insubordina- 
tion, and corruption certainly reflect this 
altitude. There are doubtless grievances 
and hardships, economic and otherwise, which 
(iiuise unrest, but they do not reasonably 
explain all such manifestations. There is 
lack of a positive attitude and of conscious- 
ness of social solidarity. Sectional interests 
threaten the general interest. Groups which 
hold key-positions in the community and arc 
so situated that they ciiii at will put the life 
of the whole people in jeopardy sCem bent 
upon using this advantage not for the redi'Css 
of just grievances but for selfish gain at the 
cost of the general interest. But sections of 
the Indian people who are actually undergoing 
the greatest privation arc not so vocal and 
organized and seem to be at the mercy of these 
organised groups. Indian politics of today 
hardly reflects the social Realities of the 
situation. For this reason a tiny section is 
able to hold the entire community to ransom. 
Trade Unions cover only a small part of our 
people, but these organizations do not mind 
holding up production or transportation which 
can only injure general inteiiest and may 
plunge the entire country in irretrievable 


chaos, from which they will also not be able 
finally to escape. But at the moment a short- 
sighted spirit of bargain prevails. 

Worst of all, this lack of a positive concep- 
tion and of general responsibility is invading 
a field which, above all, must remain immune 
from it — vfG mean the educational spheiv. 
Trade union methods do not suit the field of 
education, as they do not suit the army and 
the civil servants. The recent strike of 
teachers of the U.P., now happily ended, is an 
ominous sign. The teachers no doubt have 
grievances, and we are sure the Government 
is fully alive to these. The teachers hold a 
most rosiwnsible position in the coinmunily. 
In a sense it is the most responsible position. 
They are entrusted, above all, with the task 
of building up the chaivacter of their pupils, 
the future citizens and leaders of the com- 
munity. If the students find that the tcaclu i" 
lack the very qualities which they leach, lln- 
former will never learn virtues througli 
verbalistic efforts. Character is trausmilliil 
by character, it is not leai'nt from books. 

Such remarks apply to students i\Uk 
Active politics must not ])e their field, 
active politics cannot l)e the pursuit of “ivil 
semnts or the army, w'ithout destroying the 
foundations of authority wdtliout which no 
society can survive. 

ft is true teachers are often underpaid 
and their life is hard. It is essential that they 
should be given proper wages so that they 
may serve honestly and without grievance. 
Nobody will deny this, but it is also true that 
such wages cannot but be determined by 
overall considerations of the general interest. 
Besides, grievances can be put forward in a 
disciplined manner. Redress of just gri('v- 
ances cannot bo long withheld under present 
conditions. The educational sphere must he 
inspired by a high sense of idealism. It can- 
not stand on a level with other in.stitutions. 
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The widespread spirit of indiscipline, as wc 
have already said, cannot be traced to econo- 
mic roots alone. It is the symptom of a 
deeper disorder within the soul of the modern 
individual. We have carried over into the 
days of our freedom not only the negative atti- 
tude of mind wc prlactised in prc-frccdom 
days but also the unspiritual outlook that wc 
have imbibed through Western education. 
There is lack of a moral sense rooted in 
spiritual convictions. It is of course true 
that in our complex society general interest 
seems remote from our sectional ones. This 
is one cause of our social apathy, but it is not 
enough to explain the unintelligent actions 
of the groups and individuals. At bottom 
I he problem is one of loss of traditional values. 
We have lost the sense of human dignity and 
of self-respect. If wc fail to recover it our 
society will go to pieces. If man lacks a 
sense of inner worth, if he fails to see that 
there is in him something more valuable than 
all ho can possess, he will never be good or 
offer his best to society. The real problem is 
how to restore to our people this sense of inner 
intrinsic worth that has been destroyed by 
material values. The tragedy of the modern 
man is that he requires to be convinced by 
means of elaborate arguments and a pivtcn- 


tious jargon that he is more than an animal ! 

Unless this spiritual blindness is cured, 
no remedy is going to help us. Anarchic.al 
forces which dwell in the savage major part 
of cveryman are today seeking undisguised 
outlets in the name of communism and self- 
expression. The savage has found a reason 
for the iitational. Such forces ran be met 
only by spiritual strength born of true faith 
and reason. We need appropriate institutions 
and laws to awaken us to the spiritual truth 
of our personality. Good conduct is the 
fruit of a long procc.ss of culture ; it is never 
automatic. What is automatic is the gesture 
dictated by glandular secretions. We have 
to base our education on this truth of man. 
If man is more than a mind, can there be any 
justification for neglect to develop his spiritual 
potentialities in our schools and colleges ? 

Modern society, however, seems complete- 
ly to neglect tliis aspect of education. Go 
to a town and watch the life of an average 
town-dweller there. You will find hardly 
anything which suggests the possibility of 
existence of any reality beyond sight and 
touch. It is all sensation. Can any ehameter 
come out of a society which forgets that man 
is a spiritual agent and has values to strive 
for which are not of this world ? 
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RAMAKRTSIINA : PROPIIFT OF \KW INDIA.— 
Translated by Swami Ntkii[t.\\\nt)a. Pulilhhed hy 
Ilfrrpcr <(; Brothers, Nnr York. Pp. Price $3.50. 

Tills Is an alyrid^rd edit inn of tlie larjfcr and wm- 
(jo.fpcf of Sri Baiiwkrhhi(i, Imnslaled a few years 
.'4rn from file original Rcn^mli liy .‘^wnnii Nikliilnnanda of 
die Ramakrislina-yivekananda Cenfre of New York. 
T.asl year the Ileti^ons Books Hound TalJc of tlie 
Aiiierij'an LUvrary .\s.srM’inllon jiid^ii it to be one of 
tidy oulstandinf' relipious txioks for tlie year' (May 
1917— May 1048). The 1>ook VifTers the AYesleni (as 
well as the Eastern) reader a penelralinjj view into the 
ftnfhenljo spiritual wisdom of a Hindu prophet of 
modem times. Here are intimate revelations of spiritual 
ti‘ulh from a sensitive and disciplined mystic; here is 


an uncommonly deep and broad uiiilrrslandlng of I he 
fundamental harmony of rrlipions; here are ^ivid des- 
rriplions of Tndi.i’s penuiiir ‘.plritiial rnllure; here are 
helpful instrijetioiis about new niodrs nf <«iiiiifual jirrecp- 
tion for everyday liAiiifr.' 

This abridgement wji". done for two nuiin reasoii.s : 
‘First, the re^fular edition contains many referenees to 
Hindu mytholopA’ and folklore with which the peneral 
We.stern reader is unfamiliar, ns well as iU.MMissions of 
eertain reeimdite aspe<‘ts of llmduisni. I Iicm* features 
rrenle unnecessary diftieulties. Second, the n'j.nilnr 
edition bein^ a eomp*ete Iranslnlion of all the aiithentb 
rally reeonlerl eonver.‘;ations of Sri Ramakrishiiin. eon- 
tain.s re|X‘litions w’hieh are largely responsible for its 
one thousand and sixtytlirce pages. It js not convenient, 
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to carry such a book around or to use it for da9y 
devotional study. The abridged version removes the 
difficulties, yet without in any way minimizing the 
importance of Iho regular edition. On the contrary, it 
is hoped that the present volume may stimulate the 
reader’s desire to read all tlie recorded words of Sri 
Ramakrishna.* 

The book contains an elalmratc introduction con- 
taining a brief acA-ount of the life of Sri Ramakrishna 
and other facts necessary for an appreciation of his 
life and teachings. There is a forewonl by Aldous 
Huxley. It is beautifully got up and printed and handy. 

NEGATIVE FACT, NEGATION. AND TRUTH. 
Br AoifAR Chandra Das. Published hy the University 
of Caf&utta. Pp. 292. 

This is a scholarly dissertation on abstruse lo^pcal 
tojiics nddresspil to specialists. To a common reader 
it will api)ear to be much ado alx)ut nothing and mere 
logic-i'liopping. Certainly much of our philosophical 
acumen is inhuman in this that it i.s cngageil in jmlemica 
of a very narrow and special kind, mostly arising from 
and siistainerl by ambiguous use of words. The authors 
view of negation is quite sensible and an intelligent 
lay man feels that the philosophers he has criticized 
reached, through loo much thinking, wrong views of the 
matter, which gave the author a scope for an elaborate 
refutation of these. This is not to minimize the 
importance of philosophy, and particularly this book, as 
criticism of false views ; what strikes one is the enormous 
number of false and pseudo-views which intellectual 
philosophy breccls. This variety rais<\s and demolishes* 
many thought-structures giving us a feeling of vanity 
or dry discourse whicli, Shankara truly saw, has no 
ground (pratvfhhha) of its own. The pre.sent book 
unfortunately reminds one of this — while it delights him 
as an excellent uitellcctual irritant. The author has 
enthusiasm for his subjiH't and displays learning, 
.subtlety, and insight. We do not propo.se to enter the 
contents of the book w'hich includes many topics (not 
well-knit together), tossocialcd with negation and truth. 
We may only offer a few commenls of our own. 
Perst, the author would have done well if he ex|Jicitly 
mentioned and discussefl the In<liaii theories of negation 
and truth which have directly influence<l his thought. 
Secondly, he has by-passed .symbolic logic whk-h has a vast 
and important literature bearing on his subject. He 
has consullcsl Ru&sell, of coiir.st% but not other and more 
recent thinkers of his line. Thirdly, the author says 
that negation of a negation is meaningless (p. 135). 
He has not discussed, not even referred to, the Marxist 
theory of negation of a negation which has gained .so 
much imijortance in modern thought. 

P. J. CHAUPIIURr 

THE THEISM OP NYAYA-VAISESIKA ; ITS 
ORIGIN AND EAPT.Y DEVELOPMENT. Br C. 


Bulcke. S. J. The Oriental Institute, HS, Bow Bazar 
Street, Calcutta 12. Pp. 68. Rs. 5. 

It is a happy sign that scholars are today devoting 
themselves seriously to a more intensive study of the 
Nyaya-prasthdna of Indian Philosophy. The present 
well-documented monograph is a valuable addition to 
the understanding of the evolution of the idea of (iod 
in the systems of Nyaya and Vaisesika. In a brief spai’e, 
the learned author has attempted a critical exi)o.si(ioti 
of the metaphysical problems in respe(>t of the position 
and nature of God in these systems. In so fur as the 
problems have been barely touched upon in the Sutras 
and have undergone elaboration in the subsequent 
exegetical literature of the systems, his treatment of 
the problems cannot but be chronological to a great 
extent. Tliis is evident from the general set-up of the 
w'ork which, from chapter four onwKr<ls, devotes a 
goo<i deal of attention to the interpretation of texts 
and cominenlarios. The author in the Prefnee dwlams 
his *set purpose’ to avoid all reference to Western philo- 
.wphy in his ex|>osition. By avoiding such a course, 
the author invites the reader to coneentrale on tlie 
diflilectical nieetics of Indian thought, ninl we nii].<.t 
admire the inlelle<‘tual detaehinenl which makes such 
objective presentation possible for a We.sterner. In the 
first three chapters the reader has the further advantagr* 
of being introduced to the cmpirico-rationalistic slsnd- 
point of the Nyaya- Vai.^ika, before embarking iipnii 
the thesis proper. In his exposition and evaluation nf 
the positions of the different writers, the author shows 
sympathy and indeiiendeiux; of judgment, although one 
may not alwa.vs agree with his conclusions. For instanre. 
in his exi)osition of the Nyaya theistic Siifras the author 
avers (p. SO. f.n.l) that the Sutras favour the view that 
Gautama was a Iheist. But the various divergent inter- 
pretations of the Sutras leave enough room for doubt 
whether the admission of God in the N>Taya-Vaisr«ilva 
metaphysie.s is strictly demanded hy a logical necessity. 
The fact of the matter seems to lie that Gautama 
accepts the ex’istence of God on belief, w’hile the 
concept of God as a cosmic metaphysical principle is 
a later development. The author profe.s.scs in the 
Preface to confine himself to Vachaspali MIstr; .yet in 
chapter six, he analyzes in detail Uflayaiiach&ryai 
dassieol theistic arguments only to show that all the 
eight proofs for the existence of God are borrowetl from 
earlier waiters. But the Nyaya-Kusumafijali is remark- 
able not merely for 'the refutation of rival theories’ 
the author opines, but also for the position which 
Udayona vindicates for the first time in Nyaya literature 
that philosophical speculation is a kind of worship of 
God. These, however, are minor mailers, and it is to 
be hopc<l that this well-planned little volume will b® 
enthusiastically received by the thinking public. 


MaKBANLAL MvaheR-’J 
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THE YOGA OF SBI AUROBINDO-PAttT FOUR : 
By Nolinl Kanta Gupta. PvMuthed by Sri Aurobindo 
library, 369 Eajf anode, O.T„ Madraa. Pp. 79. 
Price Ra. 1/k* 

Sri Aurobindo is one of the great living jiersonagcs 
in India, whose writings are read by a large public. But 
his style is generally too lofty for many, so the need 
for brief and simple statement of his views is real. 

In The Yoga of Sri Aurobindo^ of which this book 
is the fourth [lart, the author gives an account of Yoga 
as envisaged by Sri Aurobindo in a very lucid mamicr, 
which holds the interest of the reader. Here one finds 
an attempt to synthesize all the spiritual realizations 
and aspirations of yore and the modern search after 
truth, represented especially by science, which has also 
been the attempt of other Lidian thinkers since Ilam> 
mohun Roy. 

The main point stressed in this book, ‘The core of 
Sri Aurobindo’s Yoga ... is the mystery of Divine 
Descent— Spirit descending into Matter and btK’oming 
Matter, God coining down upon earth and becoming 
human, and as a necessary and inevitable consequence. 
Matter rising and lieing transformeil into Spirit and 
man becoming God and Godlike.* Tlie author, we feel, 
makes too bold a statement when he says, This is a 
trulli that has not been envisaged at all in the pa.st...’ 
Sri Aurobindo doubtless sheds revealing light on many 
old ideas which retnain generally obscure today and on 
the technique of Yoga; he has certainly made some 
dark corne«j bright. But all these arc a different 
<lue.stion altogether. Here and. there' in the book the 
author himself makes certain observations whh'h con* 
Iradict his above categorical statement. 

Tliis iwiiit aiwri, the book will l>e a highly nseful 
one to all interested in higher life and thought. 

SIH AUROBINDO AND INDIAN FREEDOM : 
By SjsmKUAiAit Maitra. PuUUihed by Sri Aurobindo 
Library, 369 Esplanade, G.T., Madras. Pp. SO. 
Prke Rs. 1/8. 

Sri Aurobindo was one of the earliest ajid foremost 
fighters for the freedom of India. If the iiart he has 
played in the national struggle i.s little known to tlie 
generation, it is not because his contribution 
is in any way less than those of others, but because he 
retired early from politics so that he could work at the 
*wts which not only enliven en<l energize all asi)ects of 
the activities of man and lead to liappmess, but also 
elevate man to a higher level. It is a mistaken notion 
lo think that only those who work on the actual field 
^ politics are the liberators of the nation. Tliose who 
Work deep below, though unperceivefl, are much more 

and the results they obtain, are more enduring. If 
urobindo retired from politics, in which he made a 
it is because he saw these points clearly. And 
® sftw, too, a deeper meaning of bondage and freedom. 


IW 

In this book, the author presents the part played 
by Sri Aurobindo in the ix)lilics of the country and 
liis wmtribution after the change over in 1909, when he 
began to see man os Man and not as any countrymian. 
He wanted the freedom of India so tliat she might ele- 
vate the W'orld. Sri Aurobindo says: ‘The task we set 
))cfore ourselves is not incchunical but moral and 
spiritual. We aim not at the alteration of a form of 
government but at the building up of a nation. Of 
that task i)olilics is a port, but only a part. Wc shall 
devote oursdYes not to politics alone, nor to social 
questions alone, nor to theology or philosophy or 
literature or science by themselves, but we include 
all thc.se in one entity which we believe to be all-important, 
the dharma, the national religion which we also believe 
to be universal. There is a mighty law of life, a great 
principle of human evolution, a body of spiritual knowledge 
and ex{)crience of which India has alw'ays been destined 
to be guardian, exemplar and missionary'. This is the 
eternal religion.* (p.CO). 

LIFE IN ANCIENT INDIA. By Jagadish Chandra 
Jain. New Book Company Ltd., 188-190 Hornby Road, 
Bombay. Pp. 1^20. Price Rs. 35. 

This book is the result of laborious and painstaking 
researdi carried on by the author under the most 
adverse conditions. Nevertheless he has achieved a 
great measure of success in bringing under sail able 
headings in as connected a form as possible the various 
details relating to life in ancient India which arc found 
Bcaltered in Jaina literature. It will prove an invaluable 
W'ork of refereiife to all .scholars in uiioient Indian 
history. 

The price of Rs. 35 is not exce.ssive, coihsidering the 
nature of the publication. The printing ami gel-uj) arc 
good. 

SRI AUROBINDO CIRCLE : Fourth Number. 
Published by Sri Avrobmdo Circle, 32 Rampart Row, 
Fort, Bombay, Pp. 165, Price Rs. 6. 

Tliese Numbers are studies in Aurobindian philosophy 
and literature. The Fourth Number is a worthy 
successor to the previous ones. There are many 
thoughtful articles which are worlli reading. There 
is also an article in right Aurobindian style against ‘Maya’ 
— an almost regular feature of these numbers. WhetJier 
the readers agree w’ith the coiielu.sioii or not of Aurobin- 
dian philosophy, they will find his ideas stimulating as 
they are often couched in tenns of inodernl thought and 
science. 

DELHI DIARY. Navajivan Publications, Akmeda- 
bad. Pp. i 06 . Prke Rs. 3. 

These after-pnayer speeches of Gandhiji were delivered 
in Noakhali, Calcutta, and in Delhi — in the most dis- 
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turbed period of the country ; and represent the last 
phase of his tliought. 

One whose mind is never perturbed even by the 
greatest calamities and who can view all things in a 
sober and calm way, is indeed rare. But still it was 
true of (iandhiji, and every page of this volume belars 
witness to the calm repose of the mind of Mahatmaji, 
whuiM; life was a dedication to peace and goodwill. 

SELECTIONS FROM GANDHI. By Nir^^ial 
Ku.maH Bose, yavajivan FuUishing Home, Ahmedabad. 
Pp. 311. Price K», 1 

As (iandhiji liiniself said vf them, these selections 
show the thoroughness with which the author lias gone 
into his subject. These are culle<i out from different 
sources and airranged under various headings. Gandhiji 
lias treated, [jerhaps, all pliuses of human life, with the 
idealism and fervour choruiclci-istic of him. And hence 
every one can profit by this book. The index is also 
very helpful. 

HLMALAYAS— THE ABODE OF LIGHT. By 
Nicholas Rokuicu. Nalanda Publications, Post Box 
No. 1363, Bombay. Pp. ISO. 

This faiK'iful book of art by Roerich on the glories, 
and spiritual awareness of the Hiindayas will be of great 
interest to all lovers of art and philosophy. The apiK^al 
is increase! by the many paintings on Himalayan Iwuily 
by Roerich. 

HINDI 

ARYASAMSKIUTI KE MOOLADHAR. By Acharya 
Baladeva Upadhyaya. Published by the Manager, 
Sharada Mandir, Banuras. Pp. Price Rs. 5-8. 

This book deals with the sources of Iinlo-Aryan 
culture. The supreme endeavour of this culture from 
times immemorial has been to find an answer, rational 
and verifiable, to the question — kasminnu bhagavo 
vijnate sarvainidam vijnatam bhavati 1 — ‘Revered Sir, 
by knowing what (Supreme Friiiciple) all this manifested 
(phenomena) bccximes known ?’ — ^a question which was 
posed in the Yedas at the very start of philosophic 
enquiry in India. And efforts have been consistently 
directed towards discovering that One Supreme Principle 
and expressing It in all aspects of life and thought. The 
results of this endeavour constitute the music of Indian 
culture throughout the ages, the leading note of which 
is the perception of Unity in Diversity. 

Pandit Baladeva Ujiadhyaya, tJie author, has brought 
all the manifestations of the Indian mind under the 
comprehensive term 'Ary^ and has given the name 
Aryeaamskriti to this culture. In this book he tries to 
give *a brief but authentic’ account of the various 
scriptures and other literature which are the founda- 
tion on which the mi*,'»ty structure of this Samishrki 
tests. The author is a Sanskrit scholar and is also 


well versed in other Indian literatures. He has a gcMwi 
knowledge of Western and other cultures too. He is 
conversant witli the traditional method of interpretation 
of the scriptures and restores to us, following a bund 
of illustrious pioneers, the grand meaning and aim of 
these scriptiu^s, which have generally been interprel^l 
in accordance with the ideas of the Westerners. 

Yaska has said in his Nrrukta that every imssoge in 
the vcdic scriptures can be interpreted in three way.s: 
adhibhautika, adhidaivika, and adhyatmika — that is, 
as referring to nature, gods, or Spirit. According to 
one’s development and neeil one will understand tiie 
nieuning of passages in one of these ways. Tlie AVesti'iii 
system of interpretalion bus almost always tried to give 
a naturalistic explanation, often palpably forced, of many 
of the sublime passages. 

The author has given us a lucid account of the 
contents and meaning of the literature of our culture. 
He <‘onibines traditional interi>retation with upfo^late 
methods of historical research. He deals with the Vedax, 
Brahmamut, Vedangas, Itiha.ms, Puranas, Darshana- 
skastras, Dharmashastras, Tantras, the Bauddha and 
Uie Jaina canons. There are, further, an introduclorv 
chapter on. Sainskriiika Sivarup (Characteristics of 
Culture) and a concluding one on Harnskriti ka Prnn 
(The Life of Culluiv) . By going through the l) 0 ()k 
one not only catches the ancient .spirit of oiir .serijdure'^ 
but gets as well a knowledge of their va.slnes.s and 
ricliness. 

Tlie language hs simple and clear. The book, ‘I he 
first of its kind in rasthtrahhasha* , fulfils a great iu'<'<l 
at a lime when a common outlook on. Indian cailture 
has become such a great necessity. 

GANDHI SAIIITYA SIJCIII (GANDHIAW/. 
Compiled dy P. G, Dksih’A.nde. Published by Navdjirun 
Publishing Ilmise, Ahmedabad. Pp. 239. Price /fv. •' 

As llie title suggests, this book is an indc.v to I lie 
wrritbigs by and on Gandhiji. Tlic list covers marly 
three thousand publications in English and other Indian 
vernaculars, arranged alpliubclicully and topically, giving 
])arliculurs of publislier, ])rice, etc. This result of .yrveraj 
years of labour is justified in view of the immen.^jity of 
Gandhian literature and the |)Osition that Gandhiji holds 
in the minds of the people of the world. The list is> 
however, far from complete. Efforts are continuing to 
make it as exhaustive as possible. This is only an interim 
produclion, and it needs no apology for its imblicalion. 

KALYAN— NARI-ANK. Gita Press, Gorakhpur. 

Pp. i800. Price Rs, 6S As, 

Tile Kplyan publicutious arc doing great work in 
spreading Hindu culture through its magazines 
special numbers. We are glad to note the present 
Women Number, recently published, where the greatness 
and glories of our women from the veiy ancient duys 
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up lo recent times have been dealt with, with jjreat learn- 
ing and in detail. India had always held women with 
utmost regard and respect, and as Swam! Vivekananda 
says, only tiiat race which honours women can progress. 
Tliis richly illustrated number is sure to be of great value 
to all who want to learn about the high position and 
achievements of the Indian women in the past. It also 
gives an account of some other famous non-Indian 
uomen. 

BENGALI 

HINDU DHARMA. By Swami Ntrvedananda. 
(Ramahixhna Mission Students* Home, Calcutta), 
pp. 27^. Price Rs. S. 

Tills is a brief but lucid Introduction to the religion 
of Hindufem. This religion, being a ri<*h complex of 
apparently conflieting faiths, requires great insight on 
the pant of an author who seeks to offer a just inter- 
pretation of it. Swami Nirv’ctlananda fully possesses 
that insight, by virtue of which he has brought out 
the es.sential unity behind the superficial diversity in 
fTindiiism. ^VIlile stressing this fundamental unity he 
has ably justified the diversity on the ground of 
(lifferences in tasks and temperaments of men and also 
in their capacities fOr spiritual discMplinc (adhikaravada) . 
The means are different but the end is the same for all — 
the reali74)tion of the human soul as the Universal Spirit, 
Brahman, and of the world as a veil to it. Swami ji 
rightly ix)int.s out that though the ultimate goal of a 
Hindu is to forsake the worhl his path lies through 
twxTplancc ipravritfi vmrga). Hence rituals, which are 
prn((*li.scd for some worhlly gain, have a positive though 
limited value. They purify the soul. Tlie author is 


not a blind conservative. While believing that we should 
be true to our ancient creed he agrees that changes are 
needed from time to time in many outer forms of this 
crctnl. Ilis views on caste system anti other contro- 
versial points are quite progressive. He has dc.scril)ed 
and critically appreciated the different fxilhs and faiths 
within Hindui.sm with impartiality and sympathy. Biit 
he has also cautioned us against the tlifficulties and 
dangers of imageless worship, Yoga anti Tanira, anti has 
^nerally recommendetl normal mtKles of apprt)aching 
God. W'ithout Ixjing pedantic he has given a scholarly 
interi)rctatioii of Hindu metaphysics, the concepts of 
God, soul, anti the world. We can .stifcly recommend 
this book to the reading public. 

P. J. ClIATTmiURY 

MALAYALAM 

WIIAT IS HINDUISM? By T. K. Krishna 
Menon. Kumaralaya, Emaktdam, Cochin State. Pp. 93. 
Price Re. 1. 

Sri Krishna Menon Ls alrcatly famous in Kerala 
through his various literary activities. As a scholar and 
as a man of religion, he tries to answ’er the question. 
What is Hinduism ? In these times when so much 
thought is being given to the question of religion, it 
is timely that Sri Menon comes out with this book, 
summing up the great and eternal values of our ancient 
religion. Without any narrow ideas, he deals with the 
subject with scholarship and with great conviction. And 
we arc sure this will lie of great benefit to the youth 
of our day whose ignorance and neglect of its own religion 
is sad and shameful. 
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THE RAMAKRISIINA MISSION, BOMBAY 
Foundation Stone Layino Ckreaiony of the 
i^TVDENTs' Home, Charitable Dlspen.saky, ant> LECTimn 
Hall. 

Tlic foundation stone laying ceremony of the Students’ 
Home, Charitable I>ispensary, and liccture Hall of the 
Ilanmkrishna Mis.sion, Bombay, was celebralcd at 9 a.m. 
nn vSimday, 0 January 1949 in the Kamakrishnn Mission 
premises. The function commenced with the chanting 
of vedic prayers by the students of the Raraakrishiia 
Mission Students’ Home. Swami Sambuddhananda, 
while welcoming the distinguished guests of the morning, 
irfcrred to the development of the different activities of 
1^10 Mission during the last few years. He al.so explained 
necessity of supplementing academic education by 
man-making and charocter-building training as prcnchcf! 
“y Swami Vivekananda. 


While la.ving the foundation stone of the Students’ 
Home, Ilon’ble Mr. B. G. Kher, Premier of Bombay, 
delivennl a .sliort speech, which is given Iwlow : 

Swamiji, Ladies, and Gentlemen, 

I am very happ.y lo Ihj amongst you on this auspicious 
occasion lo lay the foumlalion stone of the Students’ 
Hostel. Eveiything connected with the venerable names 
of Sri Ramakrishna or Swami Vivekananda Is lioly and 
sacred, and I n*joicc to amst in the work. 

The l(K*al Ramakrishna Mission has a long aiul proud 
record of social work to its credit. It runs a charitable 
dispensary which treats a large miinlKT of iKitientvS cverj’’ 
year. Its Libnu*y and Free Reading Room meet the 
intellectual ikhhIs of hundreds of suburban residents. 
TTirough the dark da.vs of the War and the darker ones 
that followed the Mission kept up its ginxl work 
unflinchingly, lU Students’ Hostel which so Jong sheltered 
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only fifleen students, will now have a spacious building 
of its own, which can take in many more. This would 
be a great service to the community indeed. TTic 
scarcity of accommodation in Bombay has Tesult«i in 
great hardship to its student population because the 
minimum privacy es-sential for serious study is not 
availaUg. The Government have been fully aware of 
the urgency of the problem. We have just started a 
Hostel for University students at Bandra, and the 
construction of the new buildings for the Girls, Hostel 
and the Elphinstone College Hostel is already under 
progress. But the magnitude of the problem calls for 
inoreasing eiTort from all quarters. The Ramnkrishua 
Mission deserves the gratitude of our student- world for 
coming forward to do what it can in this urgent matter. 

the gratitude of the parents and guardians of students 
docs not merely remain a matter of words but lakes a 
ooncrelo shape, this building .‘should not l)e long in 
coming. 

This Mission has nothing sectarian about it. It is 
open to all, irrespective of caste, creed or colour. Tt 
edebratos the anniversaries of the propliets of different 
faith.s. With reverence for all to whom it is due, this 
institution ris<?s above the ix'ttiness from wlii<*li religious 
sectarianism suffers. Tlie only religion it prt'aohes is the 
Universal Beligion of the Vedanta, which stands for 
harmony and not for <lis«*!isions — for realization and 
not for ^M’arigling. Religion has so often Ijccn the arena 
for wars and hatreds that it is rt*fm.sliing to be remindod 
that it shotild be the meeting groniid of unions and 
sympathies. And with the Mission, n*ligion is not mere 
abstraction. It is trnjLsIate<l Into service — the service of 
the people. Tlie missions of the West have built up 
through the centuries a glorious tradition of service; 
and wc too, have our heritage of .self-effacing service. In 
these new times we need a s.vnthcsi.s of the l)e.st that is 
in both. Institutions like this Mission will help us to 
achieve it. 

As I said at the outset, with this Mi.s.sion. are associated 
such revered names as those of Sri Ramakrishna Parama- 
hamsa and Swami Vivekananda. Thofsc names .stand for 
the higher values of life — for all that enriches u.s spiritually. 
Between them, they symbolize the blend of noble thought 
and vigorou.s, purposeful activity. Blc.sstrd by this 
inspiring backgiound, this Mission is destined to go from 
one triumph of service to another. 

The need of good hostels for our University students 
is, however, not a mere material need— a mutter of brick 
and stone. Our educational system, .sf> far, has lxx;n 
80ulle.ss. Books are crammcil and examinations i>a.s.scd 
with a pathetic faith. The higher the examination, the 
more remunerative the job one is likely to get. The 
Sadler Commission was right in speaking of the ‘anaemia* 
of the system. It lockec fullness and vitality. In this 
mockery of education, thi; cultural and the s])intual 
aspects were utterly neglected. The system afforded no 


opportunities for that intimate contact of more highly 
evolved minds with others less evolved which alone makes 
for improvement. Such intimate contact can be developed 
only in well-conducted hostels. The need for such hostels 
is particularly great in cities like Bombay and Poona, 
and I have no doubt that the Ramakrishna Mission is 
not only meeting this adequately, but also helping to 
train the mind and character of its inmates properly. 

The late Dr Rabindranath Tagore said: ‘Perfect 
freedom lies in the perfect harmony of relationship which 
we realize in this world — ^not through our response 
to it in knmdng but in being/ Tlie knowledge we seek 
through examinations is too frozen to vitalize our life. 
At its best it is a private possession, at its worst a dead 
weight. It fails ‘to form tlie mind’ in the context of 
greater tilings. Minds are best formed when they 
respond to each other- when life is shared as equals. 
Young students, whose sjensilive minds react to thoir 
environment so keenly, need the proper setting for their 
full-fle<lged development. With freedom must come 
discipliiud direction. This Mission is competent to 
proviilc this direction to the budding mind. Its work of 
«K*ial .service will instil into the student j>roiH r realization 
of his duties as a citizx'ii. He will have living conlncl 
with belter jK'Ople. Learning will not l>e divorced from 
humanity, for the Ijond of service will unite them ns 
nothing else can. Gandhi ji’s conception of Bn.sic Edncn- 
tion also implies this union of knowledge and service. 

With .siiiiTrc and hearlfcll jnayers for a bright fuliirc 
I lay llic foundation stone of the new building of flic 
Students’ Hostel. 

Wliilc laying the foundation stone of tbo Charitable 
Di.sponsary, Hon’blc IVIr Morarji R. Desai, Home Minislcr, 
Boniba.v, cxbortod the amlicnce to follow the tencliings 
of the guru (Sri Ramakrishna), and said that il 
lead to ^hanti, peace. The teachings of Sri Ralu::!^^i^lln:l 
preached by Swami Vivekananda througboiit the world 
had brought much credit to India. Tlic dis^n'iisary vi is 
only one of the many useful services rendcnMl by tiic 
Ashram. True love was the best healer for all in': 
he said. 

Mr. M. A. Mn.stcr, ex-president of Federation of 
Indian CharalxTs of Commerce and Industries, who laid 
the foundation stone of the Lecture Hall, siKike higl’l'*' 
of the humanitarian aelivilics of the Mission. 

Mr. D. M. Darn, S^xTetary of the Mi.ssion, rend a 
brief report of the Ramakrishna Miaaion, Bombay. 

Mr. G. L. Mehta, President, Indian Tariff Botird. 
proposed tlic vote of thanks, which was supixntctl l>v 
Mr. P. G. Shall, Mcnilier, Public Service Conunkslon. 

SRI RAMAKRISIINA ASTIRAMA, RAJKOT 
Free Homeopathic Dispensary 

Tlio opening ceremony of the Free Homcopalhi<' 
Dispensary at the Ramakrishna Ashraina, Rajkot wici 
performed by Iloii’ble Sri Nanabhai Bhatt, Minster for 
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Health and Education in Saurashlra, on the 10th 
September, 1948 at 6-30 p.m. Darbar Sliri Gopaldas 
Dcsiai, Sri H. V. Divelia, Chief Justice, Col K. Rai, Chief 
Medical Officer and several oLiicr leading gentlemen of 
i{4'i.jkot and uHIcxts of Llic Saurashlxn Govcrnuienl attended 
this function and showed great enthusiasm on this 
occasion. ^11"! 

Sw'ami Bhuteshanandaji, l*resident of the Ashrnma, 
first of ail spoke on the occasion and gave a short history 
of the Aslirama, its various humanitarian activities and 
the itlealism with which it is carrying on its work. In 
brief, he said, in the words of Swami Vivekanamia *oiir 
ideals are licnunciaUcm and Rervicc — for the purification 
of one’s o^vn self as well as the good of all beings.* 

The Ashrama is conducting an Ayurvedic l)i.spensary 
but ns per siiggcstion.s from the local people one 
lIo])icopalhio .section is being added. Dr. G. C. Chanda, 
D.M.S., has bt'cii apixiiiited- as the dotdor in charge of 
this section. He has acted as the R.M.O. in one of the 
biggest Homeopathic HospiUls of Cal(’ultn. Tlie 
Swarniji then announco<l the tlonations given for doing 
this work by several genoroiis-Tnlnde<l iK*oplc of Bombay 
and Rajkot. !Morc trainwl bands and nccessfiry funds 
forlhcoming, be lioiicd to cxl(?nd this .system of troat- 
liient to villages in the interior w’liere the xieoiilo get 
very little mcdieul help under tlic pre.scnt cireumstanc*cs. 
Si<l(i by side with Honioopathy, ho said, he propose<l to 
slfirt a surgical dressing section for minor casos fitted 
iil» with tlie requires! accessories. 

Dr Ratilal D. Parckh, Honjcopothic Practitioner of 
Ibijkol, and Dr N. M. Tank, anotlicr Homwipalb. also 
spoke on the occasion giving an jiccount of tlie origin 
and development of thus .systmi of medicine. Shri BM. 
Biirh and ,S)iri M. H. Udoni gavi? siKHK-hes flUiiig to the 
ofca.sIon. 

Tlien Shri N.anabliai filial t gave a very inlercsiing 
during llic course of ivliich ho admin'<l the work 
wliicli w’as Ix'iiig done so sinccn?ly by the ftadhus of the 
Kainakrislina Order in service of huinaiiity. He wishwl 
every success to the Homeopathic Disjiensary dccluretl 
«I»cn by him at the rctiuesl of Swamiji. 

Prim-ipal Dr Rainanlal K. Yajnik, a Vice-President 
of the Ashrama, then thankcil the President, ladies 
and genllemen who had parliciiialcd in the function. 
After garlanding and distribution of Prasad the meeting 
came to a dose. 

SRI ILVMAKIUSIINA AUSSION STCDENTS* 
HOME, MYLAPOllE. MADRi\S 
llEPonT Fott 1048 

Tlie Home, which was startctl in a .small in 1905 
W'ith the idea of running it on a Gurukula fl|yslem to 
provide facilities for an all-rmmd training to its students, 
has grown, to enormous proportions. Tlie following is 
report of its activities during 1048 ; 


Workinff of the Home : The Home has three distinct 
sections : the Collegiate, the Technical, and the Secondary. 
So far as the first is concerned the Home provides only 
boa.^ling and lodging to the students, while in the other 
two it ]>rovides instructional facilities as well. The 
Home i.s ruii free, the admission is restricted to the poor, 
and the selection is on the basis of merit. The total 
strength in 1948 was 255, and about 40% of the students 
wei*e receiving schoiarships or concessions in fee.s. The 
health of the students is examined by evim|x.‘tcnt iloctors ; 
tlu!y are given moral and religious training w'ilh 
catholicity of outlook ; opportunities are provided for 
the growth of self-reliaiut? and organizing abilities. 
Training is given in music to tliose w'lio have aptitude, 
dramas arc enacted, vuriuu.s festivals oKservcsl, and talks 
given to cater to their cultural and spiritual needs. 

A fine library with about 3000 lx)oks (excluding 
almut 8000 Ixioks mmlc over to the Vivekananda College 
and the Ramakrishna Math) is also attached to the 
Home. 

High praises have been lx.‘slowc<l on the working of 
the imstitution by men like Mahatma Garnlhi, Pt. 
Jawaharlal Nehru, Sri C. Rajagopidachari, and Prof. 
Radhakri.shnan : 

Unhersity Education : Out of the .SS sliideiiLs in 
the (V>!lcgiate section 81 were in the Arts Colleges, 2 in 
the Medical College, and 5 in the Engiiujeriug College. 
Out of 28 sent up for various cxaminalioiis 27 were 
successful, W’ilh 13 first claases in the IidernuHliate, and 
one sUmkI first in the Presidcnicy in the B.O.L. (Hons.). 

Technical Educatum: The Technical Inslitufe, which 
i.s rec'ogiiizeil by the Govemment, prepartsi .students 
for T/.A.E. (LicenliaD* in Automobile Engin(*ering) . Tlie 
Institute is well-cspilpped with iiKMlern m.'wlilnes and 
tools, and imparls Iraining in various asixu-ts of the 
W’ork in this line. It had a strong! h of 71 students. Out 
<rf the 1.3 students sent up for public (‘vamination 6 came 
out .‘•'iiwv.s.sful. Most (if the students who have pas.sctl 
out from this institution have stviircd goo<l iipix)int merits. 

Tire Union of the students published a type-script 
magazine, and met often to discu.ss subjects connccltxl 
W’ilh their line of studies. 

ITie training whicli was Ixnng imparlc<l to llic wor- 
clisabled was discontinued. The ownership of the *CwmiT 
Hostel building wus tran.sferred to tlie Mis.sion by the 
Government of India. 

Secondary Education : Tlie Residential High School 
(Athur Camp), w’hich was shifted prf*viousl.y from 
Mylapore to lu’commodatc the Vivekananda College, is 
intended to be shifted back to Mylapore. Tlie strength 
of the school in 1918 was 143 Ixiarders and 10 day 
scholars. All the 26 students sent up for S.S.L.C. 
examination W'crc declared eligible. One student w’on the 
prize of late Rajah Sir Annamalai Chet liar by securing 
509 marks out of 600. Basic craft and manual training 
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in spinning', ^v^av^ni^^ ojirix'ntry, mat-wt-av Injf, rattan- 
work, and gardening were given in addition to physM*al 
training and games. The Literary Union of the students 
brought out a fine manuscript magazine, and held 
debat.e.s. The Masters’ Asso<‘l:ilion also held fortnightly 
meetings to di.seu.s.s matters of ethieafioMal iiileresl. The 
senior students wnduetcd a Night School in tlic H:i>rijaii 
colony. 

Eleytientary Ediu'nfion : The Centenary Klcinentary 
School at Mylaix>rc was ctiinluclcd well and grew in 
strength, which rose npto SOI CiOfi Iwiys aiul 98 girls) 
as against 271 in lOJ-T. It had twelve sctlions with 13 
teachers inclmling i lady teachers. It is run in thatcluKl 
sheds, and clforts are Ixjing nioiie to a^'ijuire a site 
measuring U^n grouiuls to put up ]K'rmaneiil <'onstructions. 

The Ilhjher Klcmcninry School ami Ilarljan IJoslel : 
The scliool which was started in June 19 la with claascs 
1 to 5 l)ccaJiic a full-fledged one with a strength of 151 
boys and 30 girls. 

A Ifarijan Hostel was started in 19 17 with the help 
of a grant from the Labour Department, and it maintain- 
ed 29 lK)ar<lers. 

The Boys Schools: In view of the large growth 
of activities, tlie management of these .schools at 
Tyagara^anagar was entrusted to a .sei>arate commiltc<? 
during the year as <leeuled by tlu* Ciov<‘Tning Jlo<Jy of 
the Ibimakri.shna Mission. 

The Finance: The total running exi)endilure of idl 
flections ainoijnte<l to Jis. 1,50,8-11-12-9 ami the normal 
receipts to Us, 1,18,482-12-7, leaving <letlelt of Us. 2,302-0-2 
a.s agjiinsl 7.03.3-13-8 last year. Small additions were 
made to buildings an<l <*<iuipinent. 

The donations and .sul)s<Tiplioiis that arc lM*ing rceeivtsl 
are not .sufficient to mwl the growing needs of the Home, 
cspe<'ially in view of the rising prices. For thi.s reason 
the management has lx?en fonsil to draw iii>on the slender 
cai»ital funds (jf tlie in.stitiition to niwl Ihe <lefielt. 
Such a g«?at institution rtmdering useful i>ublie st'r\’iee 
silently for ycais de.serves all eneouragement. It relies 
on the generous public for its maiiilenance and develo|)- 
ment. The Management of I lie Home feel j)r<»foundly 
grateful to all those who have heljicd the in.stilution in 
cash, kind, or service. 


JSRI HARE KRISHNA MAIIATAB AT THE 
RAMAKRISHNA ASHRAMA BllUBANFi^WAU 

Sri Hare Krishna Mahatuh, the Hou'ble Premier of 
Orussa, paid a visit to the Ashram on 31. si January 19l!) 
at 7 p.iu. oil the birthday uf Swami Bruhmaiiunda, hmuder 
of the Ashram. He was weleonu*d by Swami GobimlH- 
iiandu, along with many ladies and gentlemen who had 
aj«t‘inblwl. Tilt; School-huilding and the Math ooni|H)nnd 
were tleetiralcd with national flags. In the paridul were 
placed welI-d(s‘oratcd jxirl rails of Sri llaniukrislinu, Swann 
Viveknnamla, and Swami Brahmananda. The met;ting 
began with .songs and the chanting of vedit; peair- 
invoc‘alions. Then Sw'ami Sharvariandaji wchsniictl the 
iPrcinier and .s|K)ke on the origin and work of the 
Ramukrisihna Math and iVli.ssion. 

The Premier, in' liis siK'celi, said that religious instilij 
tioiLS, in his opinion, are like the lightlicni.ses of the 
w'orhl. The lirier.s in the ocean tlelcnninc their ct»ui‘.s»-,> 
wdtli the help of these lighthoiist^s. They W'ill lx* in danger 
if they igm»re them. Similarly the religious iiislihilioiis 
jMiiiit out to the blundering ix'ople the true jmth. 
Uceaiise of tlii.s people have hehl in regard iht'.st* inslitn- 
lion.s from lime ininicmurial. He [winletl out liial wn-icty 
is now full of eorruption and that the model life of the 
virtuous will 3iel]) to ]>urify swiety. The sadhns ami 
the mntH «!I<1 this in the past uml will lunc U) <lo it at 
pre.senl uiitl in the future. This wtus his firm belief. 
Drawing allenlion to the inst'riptioii of Asoka on tlie 
Dhaiili Hill near Bhubaneswar, he .said that re(‘oiist ruc- 
tion of .society is im()o.ssil)Ie iinlt'ss c<maiily ami fralernit\ 
(h* inlnxlueed in every field. Non-violem'e and truth 
preat'lusl by Mahatma (ilamlhi are but rt‘jK‘tition of the 
ideas of Swami Vivekauamla, realiwsl in his |H*rsoiial 
life, for the awakening of India in the field of jnditics .nii'l 
religion. 'The Premier <!is(Jos€'d that in lii.s long iii’c ui 
the ]>rison he got inu<’li light by the .study of Swam.ji's 
|c<-tur<*s. He concluded by saying that lla* instilu- 
Ikmis of the Ramakrislimi Order all over Imlia have l.ct-a 
<Ioing iiiimens(; service to ihe jioor ami the airH<’le<l of the 
<-ouutry, ami that tliey deserved to lx* encouraged m 
tlieir activities by the siijiixirt of the Uxuil government. 
After lhanks-giving luid <listribulioii of prasad the 
meeting eanie to a close at 9-30 p.ni. 
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The Rapid, Reliable and Radical Remedy 
for MALARIA & Allied FEVERS 


GERMICIDINE 

Pleasant &■ Antiseptic 

MOUTH WASH 


Tablet 
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Infections 
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K. PAUL & CO., LTD 
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Qua lity 

UMBREI.LAS 


NOHENDRA DUH & SONS 

49 B, Harrison Road, Calcutta**9 

Phone : BB. 2041 


HOWRAH MOTOR’S 

miANBAI) BRANCH 


We have pleasure to announce that we have opened a IJranch at Bazar Road, 
Dhanbad, 

We now earnestly look to our patrons, friends & constituents for their kind 
help, co-operation k support. 


HOWRAH MOTOR GO, LTD. 

P6, Mission Row Extn. : Calcutta 

Temporary Telephone No. City : 1805, 1H06 (2 lines). 


Branches : — Bombay^ Delhi, Patna, Cuttack, Gauhati 



PRABUDDHA BHARAT A 

MAY WJ,<) 



Sima si'Ji TOfimhm i” 

“ Arise ! Awake ! And stop not till the Goal is reached. ’ 


UNrUHIJSHi:!) LF/H KRS of SWAMI \ 1\ EIvANAXDA 

1710 Turk Slrert 
San Franci^'o, Cal. 

.\ly (l(‘ar Joe — 

Jii>l a line bcIVm* you slarl I’or France. Aiv you «oing iva Knj^laiul ? 1 had a bcaul i' 
fal from Mrs S(‘vi(‘r in which 1 find that Miss Muller sent simply a paper willioiit 
iiiiy ndicr words to one of hoys Kaly, who ^i||i Ji^r in Daijieling. 

('ongreave is the name of her ne|)hew and lie is in (he Tran.'.vaal war -that is the reason 
die underlined I hat, to show her iii’phew li^lilini* the Boers in Transvaal. I'lial was all. 
1 l iMiiol undersland it any more now than thm of cours«\ 

I am physically woi.se than al Los .An^(‘lcs, mentally mueh ho tter, .struni;ti’, and 
I'' iM rnl. Hope i| will conlinm' to he so. 

I have not yet got ii rejjly lo my letter to you —I expect it .soon. 

t)u<' Indian letter of mine was directed })y mistake to Airs Wheeler it came all right 
l'» me in the end. I ha»l nice notes from Saradananda - liny are doing heantifully oxar 
111' re. The hoys are working ui)— well, scolding has both sides you see — il makes them up 
I'li'l doing. 

We rndian.s have been so so dependent for long that il ixapiires, I am .sorry, a iuaul 

l"l of tongue to make them active. One of tin* laziest fellows had taken charge of the 

Anniversary tin's year and pulled it through. Tln‘y havi* ])lanm‘d ami are sueeessfiilK 
'Vorkiiig famine works by themselves williout my help. They are lighting the miiiiieii)al 
1’1‘sials bravely and I am sure we will bring them to book. All tins comes from llu* l(Tritie 
"folding I have been giving — sure !!! 

I’liey are standing on their own feel. 1 am .so glad. Sei' Joe — the Afotln r is working 

1 1 sent Miss Thursby*s letter lo Mrs llearsl. She sent me an invitation to her nin''ieal. 

^ toil Id not go. 1 had a bad cold. So that was all. Another lady for whom 1 had a leltu 
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from Miss Thursby — an Oakland lady, did not reply. I don’t know whether I will make 
enough in Frisco to pay my fare lo Chicago !! Oakland work has been successful — hope to 
get about $ 100 from Oakland — that is all. After all I am content. It is belter that T tried. 
There is nothing in ... for rnc. Even ihc magnetic healer had not anything for me. Well 
— things will go on anyhow for me — I do not care how. I am very peaccrful. I learn 
from Los Angeles Mrs Leggett has bc'i ii bad again. I wired to New York to learn what 
truth was in it. I will get a reply soon I expect. 

Sfiy, how will you arrange about my mail when the Leggetts are over on the other 
side ? Will you so arrange that they reach me right ? 

I have nothing more to .say — all love and gratitude is yours already you know that. 
You have already done more than I ever deserved. I don’t know whether I go lo Paris or 
not — but I must go lo England sure in May. I inu.st not go home without trying England 
a few w(‘eks more. 

With all love, 

Ever yours in the Lord, 
Vivekananda 

P.S. Mrs llensborough and Mrs Appenul have taken a Hat for a month at ,1719 Turk 
Street — 1 am witli Ihcm and will be a few w(‘eks. 

V. 

8ST W. 99th SliTel, 
New York. 
IGlh ? Dee. 1895. 

Blessed and beloved — 

All your letti‘rs reached by one mail today. Miss Muller also writes me one. Sin- 
ha.s read in the Indian Mirror that Swami Krishnanaiida is coming over to England. Jf that 
is so, he is the strongest man that 1 can get. 

The cla.sses I had here were six in the week, besides a (pieslion class. The gt neiid 
attendance varies ])etweeu 70 to IJiO. Besi<les every Sunday 1 have a public lecline. 
The last month my lectures were in a small hall holding about 000. But 1)00 will come a^^ a 
rule, 900 standing, and about 900 going off, not finding room. This week therefore 1 havr 
a bigger hall, wdth a capacity of holding 1200 people. 

There is no adjiiission charged in these lectures, but a collection covers the rent. I'la* 
newspapers have taken me up this wi'ek and altogelher I have sliired up New York consid(‘r- 
ably this year. If T could have remained here this summer and organized a summer j)la(<‘. 
the work would be going on sure foundations here. But as 1 intend to come over in May lo 
EnglamI, I will have to leave it unfinished. If, however, Krishnananda comes to Englaiul, 
and you find him strong and able, and if you find the work in London will not be hurl 
by my absence this summer, I would rather be here this summer. 

Again I am afraid my health is breaking down under constant work. I want soinr 
rest. We are so unused lo these Western methods, especially the time-keeping. I will have 
you to decide all those. The Jirahmavadin is going on here very satisfjictorily. 1 have 
begun to write articles on bfiakti; also .send them a njonthly account of the. 

Miss Muller wants to comc to America. I do not know whether she will or not. Some 
friends here are p'lbli.shing my Sunday lectures. I have sent you a few of the first onr* 
I will send by next mail a few of the next two lectures and if you like them I will ask 
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them to send you a number. Can you manage to gel a few hundred copies sold in England ? 
That will encourage them in publishing the subsequent ones. 

Next month I go to Detroit, then to Boston, and Harvard University. Then I will 
have a rest, and then 1 come to England, unless you think that things go on without me 
and with Krishnananda. 

Ever yours with love and blessings, 
Vivekananda 


At Mayavati, 
Himalayas. 

15th Jan. 1901 

My dear Sturdy, 

T learn from Saradananda (that) you have sent over Rs. to the Malh, Ixing 

the money that was in hand for work in England. 1 am sure it will be rightly used. 

Capt. Sevier passed away about 8 months agr). They have made a fiiu' place here in 
llie mountains and Mrs Sevier means to keep it up. I am on a visit to her and I may 
possibly come over to England with her. 

I wrote you a h'ttcr from Paris. I am afraid yon did not get it. 

So sorry to learn the passing away of Mrs. Sturdy. She has b('cn a very good wife 
and good mother and it is not ordinarily one meets with such in this life. 

Thi.s life is full of shocks, but the effects pass away, anyhow that is the liope. 

It is not because of your fivi' expression of opinion in your la.st letter to me that I 
slopped writing. I only let the wave pa.s.s, as is my wont. Letters would only have made 
a wave of a little bubble. 

Kindly tender my regards and love to Mrs Johnson and oilier frieinls if you meet them. 

And I am ever yours in the Truth. 

Vivekananda 


Grand Hotel, 
Valai, 

Switzerland. 

I am reading a little, starving a good deal, and practising a good deal more. The 
strolls in the woods are simply (h'licious. We are now situated under three huge glaciers, and 
the scenery is very beautiful. 

By the bye, whatever scruples I may have had as to the Swiss-lakc origin of the 
Aryans have been taken clean off my mind. The Swiss is a Tartar minm a pigtail. 



CONVERSATIONS OF SWAMI SIVANANDA 

Bklur Math 1!KU 


Mahapiiriish Maharaj has {^rown so weak 
physically that it is difliciilt for him, without 
help, even to get down from his cot. So one 
or other among his attendants always stays 
near him, even during the night. He 
generally remains absorhed in a sj)iritual mood 
throughout the night. Sometimes he asks the 
person wailing on him to read to him certain 
specified j)ortions from books like the Gospel 
of bVi Ilamakrishna, the Gila, the llpani- 
shad, and the B/Myamla, and listens to these 
with raj)t at ten I ion. At other moments he sits 
(piiet in meditation or prays to the Master 
with folded hands for tin* good of the world. 
What a fervent ouliwuring of the heart ! 
Sometimes again he lies down holding 
pictures of gods and goddesses in his bosom. 
In answer to the attendants* frequent 
queries : ‘Maharaj, are you not going to sleep 
even a little ?*, he replies : ‘What sh'ep can T 
have ?* and begins to sing forthwith : 

My sleep has broken, can I sleep any more ? 
I am awake in yoga. 

Returning your sle('p of Ignorance to you 
0 Mother, I have put sleep to sleep. 

T am come to a new state now and have learnt 
a lesson from a good teacher, 

0 Mother, I have got One of a country 
Where there is no night. 

What is day or twilight to me ? 

T have made twilight barren. 

One day, on the topic of sleep, he said 
‘It is said in the CMndi that Mother Herself 
is of the nature of sleep : Ya dei)i so.tvci-' 
hhuteshu nidrarupena samsthitn. She is the 
support of everything, animate and inanimate. 
There is nothing besides Her. Adharabhufn 
jagatasUimeka. The Mother is the only 
support of the entire universe. The Mother 
is over present in the chamber of my heart 
illumining it. All f tigue goes away at the 
very sight of Her, and even the need for sleep 


is not felt at all. Whenever I have a tired 
feeling I look at Her. All is bliss at once, and 

the lire<l feeling goes.’ 

It was nearly three in the night, and all 
was quiet around. A dim electric light was 
faintly lighting up Mahapurushji’s room. 
7\d<lressing the attendant near he said, ‘Look, 
do japa as much as yon can in the dead of 
night. That is a very opportune time for 
japa and meditation. You may feel sleepy 
when you sit for meditation. But do nol 
give it up still. You will discover aftenvards 
that though you may go off into a light sleep 
in course of doing japa, the jajm will continue 
all the same inwardly during that time. Sit in 
such a way that the body is held erect. If 
at any time you feel too im*ch sleepy, get up 
from the seal and do japa standing or walking. 
“Work with your hand and say tin* name of 
the liOrd Hari with .your lips.” That is to .say 
be always doing japa, whether you move about 
or do some work. Go on doing japa in this 
way for some time and you will find that a 
part of the mind will always remain engaged 
in japa, Japa will flow like a hidden under 
current in all states. If you be up and iloing 
and have fortitude enough to do japa contiim 
ously, day and night, for two or three yeJir\ 
.you will find that everything has conic within 
your power. You may remember that th(' 
Chandi makes mention of maharatri, the grent 
night. The maharatri is the best time f<»r 
spiritual practices. A spiritual current flows 
at the time. The finer the mind becomes, the 
more it will feel the effect of that currenl. 
Why should the sadhu sleep much in the 
night ? It is enough to sleep for an hour or 
two. If you sleep through the entire nighl. 
when arc you going to do your spirilmfi 
practices? All nature becomes quiet in the 
dead of night, when mind becomes steady 
after a little effbrt, and high thoughts and 
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feelings come easily to the heart.* 

The attendant said in great awe : ‘My 
mind is not absorbed by japa and meditation. 
Whenever 1 sit for japa^ I find all kinds of 
idle thoughts coming into the mind and 
throwing it into a tumult. Rather I find 
that I am able to have some remembrance of 
God while engaged in your service or some 
other work ; it makes the mind calm and gives 
some joy too. But whenever 1 sit for ja/xi 
or meditation the mind seems to revolt al- 
together. After fighting with the mind in 
this way and experiencing much disquiet, I 
have in the end to get up from the seat. It 
is a new phase, which I did not have before. 
For some time past, particularly since I began 
to serve you, this phase has come over my 
mind.* 

Listening to these wonls of the attendant 
about the dis(pnet state of his mind, Maha- 
piirushji kept silent for long. Afterwards he 
said i]i a quiet tone : ‘Y'es, some minds have 
lliat attitude of revolt. There is a way to 
bring even such minds under control. It is 
possible gradually to make even such rei)ell- 
i(His minds quiet and point it to tlie object of 
meditation. Do not start doing japa or medita- 
tion immediately after you take tlu‘ seat, 
first sit steadily and pray to the Master yearn- 
ingly. The Master is a living embodiment 
of samadhi. If you meditate on Him after 
praying sincerely to Him, the mind will imme- 
diately become absorbed. Say to Him, “0 
Lord, do make my mind steady, do mak(‘ it 
calm.’' After praying in this way for some 
time, think of the samadhi of the Master. 
The picture* of the Master that you see is the 
])i(lure of a very high state of samadhi. 
Ordinary men can have no idea of what the 
l)icture really means. Afterwards sit quietly 
ynd go on watching the mind and see where it 
runs way. You are not the mind. The mind 
yours ; you are different from the mind; 
your nature is the Self. Sit like a witness 
«ud go on watching the movements of the 
*uind. After running about for some time 


the mind will get tired of itself. Then seize it, 
bring it back from its wanderings and set it 
to the meditation of the Master. Seize the 
mind and bring it back as many tiincis as it 
will run away. You will find that as you go 
on doing this the mind has gradually (|uietetl 
down. Then repeat the name of the Lord 
and meditate on Him with great love. Do 
exactly as I tell you for a few days, you will 
see that the mind has come under your 
control. But you must go on doing this r(‘gu- 
larly every day with great faith. 

The Attendant : When I look at the state 
of my mind I don’t think I shall be able to do 
spiritual practices at all. The only hope lies 
in your blessings. 

Mahapurush Maharaj (affectional(*Iy) : 
My child, there is no want of blessings. You 
have made the Master the sole support of 
your life after having renounced everything. 
If you don’t have our blessings, who will ? 
But you have also to toil hard. As the Master 
used to say : “The breeze of divine grace is 
ever blowing. Put up your sail.” Personal 
effort means exactly this, namely, the 
unfurling of the sail. Dogged perseverance 
and self-reliant effort are necessary for 
good work and spiritual practices, in 
particular. One must manifesl tin* slreiiglh 
of a lk)n for the realization of Self-knowledge. 
Nothing at all can be achieved wilhonl. 
energy and self-ndiant effort. When you 
unfurl the sail, the breeze of grace is sure to 
blow into it. As long as man retains the 
notion of the ego, so long he must continue 
to persevere. Why have you become sadhus, 
leaving your parents, hearth and home ? Be- 
cause, you wanted to realize God. And as a 
result of merit acquired by tin* praclice of 
goodness in previous lives you have, thr{)Ugh 
the grace of God, come under the shelter of 
the Master, and have found a place in His 
holy Order. E.specially, the Master has given 
you the opportunity for staying near us at 
all times. If the aim of life is missed in 
spite of all these opportunities you havi* gid, 
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can there be a greater cause for regret ? Have 
great strength of mind. You have launched 
your bark in this ocean of relative existence 
by taking His name which purifies the fallen. 
Can you afford to shrivel up in fear at the 
sight of a few big billows and relinquish the 
helm ? These are the terrors of Mahamiya, 
the Great Enchantress. She tests the as- 
pirants by these. When the aspirants’ mind 
is not swerved by these, but remains ’ steady 
and firm in its resolve, like the Suineru 
mountain, Mahaviaya becomes pleased and 
opens the door of Liberation. All is achieved 
when She is pleased. The Chandi says : 
Suisha inasanna varada nrimni bhamti 
mulctaye. This Maluimaya Herself, when 
pleased, grants the boon of Liberation to man. 
Have you not read the life of the Binldha? 
Mahainjaya, in the form of Mara, attempted 
to strike terror even into Buddha’s heart by 
means of frightful forms, but seated on his 
asana he resolved with the utmost firniiiess : 

“Let the body dry up in this scat, and let 
skin and bone and fiesh be annihilated, 

Without attaining Knowledge, which is 
difficult to have even in many cycles of 
creation, my body will not mov(‘, from 
I his seat.” 

What a resolution ! In the end tlie Mother 
was pleased and opened the door of nirvana, 
and Buddha became blessed by attaining 
bodhi. The same thing also happened in the 
life of the Master. So 1 say to you, my child, 
toil hard and take to your spiritual practice 
with great determination. How can you 
afford to give up japa and meditation, because 
the mind refuses to be absorbed by them ? 
Look at our life also. The life of 
everyone of the children of the Mast(‘r is 
a living and ideal example of hard and 
au.sterc mdliana. What stvere tapaiiya 
haven’t they done ? — Maharaj, (Swanii 
Brahmananda) Hari Maharaj. (Swami 
Turjyananda) , and Yogvn Maharaj (Swami 
Yogananda) and others. Yet they had 


received the boundless grace of the Master 
who was the Incarnation of the Age. He 
could give the Knowledge of Brahman to all 
by mere wish. He used to send people into 
namadhi by mere touch ; still he made us go 
through many extreme and severe forms of 
sadhana. The path of sadhana also becomes 
easy through the grace of God, all obstruc- 
tions and difficulties vanish. God looks into 
the heart, He notices sincerity. He reveals 
Himself when one calls on Him crying with 
great yearning. This itself is His grace that 
He mercifully reveals Himself before the 
devotee. He is Free and Perfect. Can 
spiritual disciplines create an obligation for 
Him so that He will come down and rcvi‘al 
Himself after so miudi japa or medita- 
tion or austerity has been done ? It 
is never so. But then sadhana means 
developing the longing for Him and Him alone. 
It is the longing for God and the giving up of 
the world and everything, forgetting name ami 
fame, physical pleasure, and even one’s own 
existence and all about this world and the next. 
God will mercifully reveal Himself to one 
who longs for Him in this way. An iiidividu il 
is able to S(*(? Him only because lie reveals 
Him.self through His infinite mercy. This 
is His grace. How can it be ever possible for 
an individual to .sec Him if He is not gracious 
to reveal Himself? He is as devoted to lli^ 
worshi[)pcr.s as He is an ocean of mercy. 

The Attendant : The only hope is tli.il 
we have rect ived your shelter. You will ilo 
whatever does us good. When once you havr 
given ns shelter, you will never forsake us. 

Mahapurushji : The Master is \rvy 
devoted to those who have taken shelter in 
Him ; lie is the protector of all who have 
taken rc'fuge in Him. Once he has takin 
hold of a per.son’s hand, the person has no 
more fear of getting drowned in the ocean of 
this world. The Chandi says : T'vaviaslire 
fanarn na vipannaranam, Tvanriashrila 
hyashrayatanv prayanti. That is to say, 
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there is no danger for persons who have 
been give refuge by You. Those who 
are sheltered by You become a shelter 
unto others. Hold fast to the Master in 
every way, in thought, word, and action. He 
will liberate you from the bondage of the 
world. Those who have taken refuge at the 
Master’s feet, giving up all other stays, and 
those whom we have given shelter, have no 
worry about Liberation. They will have it. 
That responsibility is on us, and w^e shall see 
to that. In the end the Master will surely 
lead all by the hand. But spiritual practices 
arc meant not only for the altaininent of 
Liberation. Live like a Jivaninukta (one who 
is l>iberated while living evc'ii in this world) 
by realizing God even in this life on earth 
through spiritual practices. Call on Him as 
much as you can, take His name to your 
heart’s fill, be merged in His thought, you will 


enjoy the bliss of jivanmnkti (Liberation in 
life) . Apart from this, there is a speeial 
purj)ose of the Order which Swamiji (Swami 
Vivekananda) has built up. On each one of 
those who have found a place in this Order 
of the Master Swarniji has put a tremendous 
responsibility. Each sarmyasi and brahma- 
chari must build up such an ideal life of 
renunciation and tapasya that the lif(‘ of (‘uch 
may bccomo a fit instrument for the pro- 
pagation of the pure sattvika idea of the 
Master, that the world at large may under- 
stand the Master, by looking not only at His 
pure Order but at each and every limb of it. 
Swamiji has laid down : Eor the Liberation 
of one’s self and for the good of the world. 
Real good will come to the world when the 
broad and universal idea of the Master will 
spread over it. And he has put the respon- 
sibility of this work on the entire Order. 
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The ])icture of Aryan civili. ation which 
ancient Indian literature, vedic and p<5sl- 
vedic, presents to us across tens of centuries 
is the picture of a moving and enlarging 
society, constantly growing rich in colour and 
details as it gradually spreads itself over the 
vast sub-continent of India. It is a spiritual 
story more than it is i>olitical. Political 
methods arc, of course, employed for exapan- 
sion and for securing social cohesion by a reign 
of law. But politics is of secondary impor- 
tance and is employed as the instrument of a 
•spiritual principle which is broad enough, and 
^vhich alone is capable, to circumvent the 
conflicts inherent in a social situation showing 
wide disparities. More often politics merely 
gathers the rich harvest of a spiritual sowing 
which has laid the basis of a psychological 


Editor 

unity among the people. A spiritual unity be- 
comes now and then translated into its ecpiiva- 
lent political form. Political suj)rrmacy changes 
hands in later times and j)asses to new peoples 
who originally stood outside the vedic tradi- 
tion but later became its upholders. Consuler 
for examide the Satavalianas of the Andhra 
country who lead, from towards the close of 
the 1st century B.C., a fresh spiritual and 
political revival from the South when the 
North lay in ruins under the blows of foreig- 
ners like the Yavanas, the Sakas, and the 
Pahlavas. Again these Yavanas. Sakas, and 
Pahlavas themselves enter Aryan socaely later 
on as fallen Kshatriyas (vide Matmamhiia) , 
and stand guanl over Indian culture. 

The spiritual characlei* of the Indian 
expansion is reflected very clearly in the Epics. 
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India has always paid more attention to the 
spiritual side of life than to its political or 
economic aspects. But in society this spiritual 
emphasis has sometimes been carried to a point 
where it has meant the upsetting of a just 
balance between all its factors. We shall 
refer to concrete instances of this later on. 
but it is not difficult for the reader to 
anticipate them. 

The Epics, however, give us the picture of 
a balanced polity, often very ideal it may be, 
whcTc, though spirituality rules, real politics 
is never at a discount. Their emphasis on a 
spiritual conception of existence distinguishes 
these E])ics clearly from similar literature that 
arose elsewhere. They are not mere hero- 
lauds that is to say, tales in praise of 
war-lords and military advcnlurcrs. The 
Mahabharafa says of ils('If that it is not only 
a dhiimiashastra (a book of conduct for the 
achievement. in accordance with moral 
principles, of artha, power, and kama, 
pleasuH') but also a mokahashitatra (a gospel 
of Liberation). It, of course, also calls il.self 
a jaya (a talc of victory) , but the talc is one 
of religious conquest. The Rarnayana is not 
only a Jmvya (poem) but also an Uihasa. 
'purava, whose aim is to teach the fourfold 
aim of existence (dharma, artha, kawa, and 
mnksha) by means of apt stories and illustra- 
tions. The Rarnayana primarily .sets itself to 
the task of protraying ideal spiritual characters 
and an ideal civilization, ramarajya. In none 
of the Epics war and strife occupy the centre 
of the picture. Can wo say the same thing 
about similar compositions elsewhere ? 

Rama is no political celebrity .seeking 
military glory by exterminating peoples and 
laying ccuintries in ruins. Tie goes every- 
where as a friend of the righteous and as a 
foe of the ungodly, the self-sufficient man. 
Rama’s character .symbolizes power subor- 
dinated to spirituality. He humbles the pride 
of Parashurama but makes friends with the 
Nishada chieftain and the Shabari woman 
whose acceptance of . he spiritual idea makes 


them j)art of a common culture. He destroys 
Ravana but puls in his place his brother Vibhi- 
shana. It is not always easy to sift fact from 
fiction, but can an open mind which does not 
approach history with preconceived notions 
dismiss this vast literature as pure fabrication T 
Is not the broad underlying fact sufficiently 
clear ? It is a natural habit with us to explain 
things we do not know in terms of those we 
do. It is inevitable ; but it is also true that 
when facts demand of our intelligence that 
we rise above our habitual conceptions we fail 
very often to do so. Virochana regarded the 
Self he was taught as the body ; it was a 
natural idea. But to Indra it became evident 
that such a notion could not be reconciled 
with the teachings he had received. 
(It is interesting to speculate if the 
story does not reflect actual history, at 
remote vedic times, when ina.sscs of ‘natural’ 
men failed to grasp th(‘ pure spiritual idea and 
made a Irave.sty of it.) Rama has for this 
reason been n'garded as a political conqueror 
by ‘enlightened’ scholarship. At the back of 
all such erudition arc certain assumptions 
which the present age has converted into 
dogmas not open to question. There can be 
nothing beyond touch and sight, and no aim 
that is not political or economic. All cls(' is 
ulrenl and bunkum. This philosophy explains 
the marked and constant tendency, that has 
been a characteristic of modern thought since 
Renais.«ance, to interpret a developed civiliza- 
tion, in its true spiritual sense, in terms of- 
human .societies, early and late, which have not 
awakened or find difficult to awaken still to 
the root conceptions of civilization and cul- 
ture. Modern civilization, it .seem.s, is irrevo- 
cably committed to the Ari.stotelian proposi- 
tion that man is a political animal. There is 
no evidence anywhere today of a superior 
conception ruling society. In a modern socic'ty 
all that floats to the top is usually the scum 
and not its cream 

^ The great diversity of social conditions and 
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peoples, the references to the Vratyas, Vri- 
shalas, Andhras, I^lindas, Nishadas, Nagas 
and so on and to new popular cults and beliefs 
that we find in later vedic and post-vedic 
literJitiire, and all of which are included in a 
common society, tell unmistakably a long and 
(‘xciting story of cultural integration. Unity 
is established on the basis of a fresh orienta- 
tion of new beliefs and cults and ways of life. 

All this, however, is an inside story. A 
foreign question in the real sense of the term 
faced India in an acute form, in recorded 
history, when the Achaemenian power and, 
shortly after, the Greeks, extended their 
operations across the Ilindukush to the plains 
of the Indus and even beyond. These impacts 
proved momentous for humanity, but not in 
a political sense. The impacts from abroad, 
like those within, led to cultural developments 
which were far-reaching in their consequences. 
At first the familiar and easy responses arise. 
We find, on the one hand, some evidence of 
mimesis of the dominant political power, for 
example, of the Greek, in particular, in 
material externals like iconography, coinage, 
l)olitical and administrative terminology and 
arrangements, but usually the response takes 
tlie form of a narrow reactionism in face of 
the political and cultural danger. Society 
becomes rigid, status of women changes for 
the worse, and the orthodox party tries to 
establish an exclusive, totalitarian cult of 
vcdic ritualism and elaborates rules of 
ceremonial purity. Slavery and serfdom clear- 
ly appear. All these consequences are 
largely due to fear and necessity. It is futile 
to attribute them entirely no selfishness. 
But man is always looking for a devil 
on which he can foist all blame and fix 
his hate. 

The broad liberal spirit which had however 
gone deep into the roots of the society was 
far from dead. It had already come to form 
a Tradition of pure spirituality. It is reflected 

the imperishable upanishadic story of 
Satyakama Jabala, whose mother, a maid- 
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servant at the houses of the wealthy, failed to 
answer her son’s question about his parent- 
hood. But this damaging truth about him- 
self which Satyakama related to his teacher, 
far from proving a bar to his discipleship, 
lifted him to the IqvcI of a true brahmin in the 
eyes of the teacher and qualified him for the 
highest Knowledge. In the Epics, the philo- 
sophers declare that in early days there was no 
distinction of caste (hrahmam Mam jagaf), 
and that cast arose later as a result of karvia. 
The remark is significant as referring to an 
early homogeneous and simple society which 
became diversified and complex as time went 
on. Intermarriage and commensality still 
prevailed in epic times. Both the Epics and 
the early Buddhist literature say that 
character and not birth or ceremonial purity 
is the true test of caste. 

It was not long before the liberal tradition 
mounted a vigorous spiritual counter-offensive, 
to which both the extreme right and the ex- 
treme left gave way. New developments in 
religion and ethics take place. Different 
religions of love like the Bhagavata, the 
Shiva-Bhagavata or the Pashupata, and the 
worshig of Shakti, rise in all their power and 
glorj". All are opposed to the totalitarian 
vedic ritualism. All of them incorporate into 
the society new cults and ackaras alongside 
the vedic ritual on a broad metaphysical 
basis {a pi ched sudurkicharah bhajate mam 

ananyahhak — Suduracharah is usually 

explained in another way. But the above 
interpretation is by no means unreasonable 
in view of its concordance with the broad 
spirit of the Gita and its pointed reference to 
shudras and other modes of worship which 
were clearly non- Aryan in the beginning) 
The Bhagavata says that according to the 
satvata tantra, i.e. the Bhagavata religion, 
women, shudras, and dasas can all become 
vaishmvas. The Shaivagamas clearly trace 
their origin from two sources, vcdic and 
non-vedic. 

Jainism and Buddhism, like many other 
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sects which failed to rise to equal importance, 
are born of such impacts. They do exactly 
the same thing, namely, incorporate into the 
Aryan fold new masses of men ; but they do 
this by a negation of vedic authority and 
formalism altogether. In origin Buddhism 
was a purely spiritual religion, a variant of 
nivrittidharma. But later it developed new 
forms, particularly under the influence of the 
Bhagavata religion with its special emphasis on 
bhakti and nishkama Icarma based on the 
metaphysic of jnana, and also due to other 
racial and cultural factors it encountered on 
the way of its expansion. The Mahayana 
school bears the clear and deep impress of 
the Bhagavata religion. Apart from literary 
parallelisms and doctrinal .similarities, the 
Buddhist historian, Lama Taranath of Nepal, 
pointedly refers to the gum of Nagarjuna, a 
brahmin, convert to Buddhism and the reput- 
ed founder of the Mahayana school, as having 
been influenced in his views by Sri Krishna, 
the central figure of the Bhagavata dharma. 
But this is a side issue, and need not occupy 
us much when Buddhism itself, as will be 
presently indicated, is a child of Hinduism. 

Buddhism developed into the northern 
school, the Mahayana, the Broader Way, in 
response to the need of the people it faced for 
a more concrete and devotional faith related 
to activity. The Hinayana, the Narrower 
Way or the Strait Path in biblical language, 
could continue its more abstract and philo- 
sophical career in an area that had already 
been prepared for its reception by earlier 
Aryan penetration. The North is almost 
always for relaxation of rules, while the South 
enjoying comparative security could generally 
afford to be rigid in its orthodoxy. The more 
austere school of Jainism also found a strong- 
hold in the South in Mysore. Similar is the 
case with other forms of vedic religion in 
later limes. There are, needless to say, other 
factors which contributed to these changes and 
wc do not mean to simplify matters beyond 
the point of reasonanlencss. But these ex- 


planations undoubtedly suggest themselves 
to a mind seeking reasons for the developments 
that took place. 

It is difficult, in the absence of suitable 
data, to make any precise guess as to the new 
masses of men which were brought within the 
fold of Indian society by the activity of these 
faiths and philosophies. But undoubtedly 
their number was very large. Buddhism is of- 
ten treated as a thing that suddenly dropped 
from the sky on India, and gave an entirely 
novel turn to her history and culture. A 
so-called Buddhist period has been construct- 
ed in imagination and pictured as a vast, 
detached section of brilliant civilization, having 
no organic relation with Hinduism, that came 
somehow to be fitted into the frame of 
Indian history for a period of nearly six 
centuries, but which later on vanished al- 
together. It is a habit of the mind, born of 
practical necessity, to mak(? things absolutely 
distinct in thought before it can deal with 
them successfully. But wc cannot carry over 
this very practical rule of thumb into the 
field of reality or understanding without 
detriment to truth. 

Whatever may be the reason for looking 
at Buddhism in this way (for it is not just a 
failure of intelligence, but more) , Buddhism 
cannot be understood apart from its context. 
If you carefully look to its basic enunciations, 
the original pjirt will appear to be no more 
than negative. It is, as Swami Vivekananda 
said, a ‘rebel child of Hinduism.’ Take for 
instance its root conceptions of world as 
suffering, karma, samsara, hodliL even its 
fourfold Aryan truths (this last item is a clear 
echo of the yogic formula stated by Vyasa, 
the commentator of the Yogasulras, in the 
following way : Vatha chikitsashastram 
chaiurvyuham, rogah, rogahetvh, arogyam 
hhaishajyam iti, evamidamapi shastravi 
chaturvyvham eva, tad yatha samsara, 
samsarahetuh, mokska, mokshopaya iti : As 
the science of medicine is fourfold, namely, 
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disease, origin of disease, cure, and medicine, 
similarly this science of Salvation also is 
fourfold, namely, transmigratory existence, 
its origin, Liberation, and its Way. Wc are 
aware that Vyasa's commentary as wc find it 
today is post-Buddhistic, but the doctrine he 
explains was fully developed long before 
Buddhism) , its morality, and its nivrittimarga, 
you will find all those contained in the Indian 
literature of pre-Buddhistic times. What is 
peculiar is the repudiation of vcdic authority 
and the promulgation of the doctrine of non- 
self. On the social plane there is also the 
very remarkable denial of caste. 

We do not say all these in a narrow spirit. 
Buddha is venerated as a great Teacher out- 
side India, but wc worship him as God In- 
carnate. In India a person is judged great 
not because he says novel things or starts a 
fashion or makes gadgets that give comfort, 
but because he represents in his character 
immutable ancient truths. But a great man 
does great things also and initiates new changes, 
because he has a conception of that ^vhich 
never changes but which requires to be stated 
and approached in now ways from time to 
time. He is one who deals with the funda- 
mentals of life. If we pay a little thought to 
the question of greatness, we shall discover 
lhat it rests primarily on the representative 
character of a person. A man is great in the 
measure he reflects and solves the deep and 
profound needs of man, that is to say, in the 
measure he is universal and not individual. 
Our political and economic structures change 
with the times due to the emergence of 
new social factors. What we build in these 
fields today do not last till tomorrow. 
Further, they are secondary. It is for this 
reason that statesmen and politicians arc most 
(|uickly forgotten by the people. But con- 
sider the beautiful sculptures of the Maurya 
«nd the Gupta India, the deathless figures of 
Ajanta : these creations are truly immortal 
because they answer to some fundamental 
universal need of man. Greater still are the 


persons, saints and prophets of all religions, 
who have shown by their lives lhat the eternal 
search of man for everlasting truth, immor- 
tality, and bliss cannot and will not fail. They 
are the images of perfection for which we all 
crave. Without them all our hopes will die, 
wc will be inwardly crushed and lose all 
capacity for civilization and progress. But all 
this, however, goes against the modern cult of 
individualism and novelty. 

It is the heart of Buddha which makes the 
greatest appeal and which conquered for 
Buddhism nearly a fourth of the human popnla* 
tion. It is never the abstruse metaphysical 
side of the faith which has made converts in 
large numbers. All these apart, what he did 
was necessary in the context of the time and 
place ill which he arose. 

Wc have already said that Buddhism, 
Jainism, and a few similar religions arose on 
the fringe of the Holy Land of orthodox 
Brahmanism, the Aryavarla. This fact is as 
significant as the fact of their birth in 
Kshalriya communities, some of which later 
puranic writers condemned as unorthodox. 
While reactionism ruled in Aryavarta, at its 
fringes stood peoples and races in some sort 
of cultural and political opjxisilion to the 
community that began to give itself superior 
airs in such a supercilious fashion. Repudia- 
tion of the Veda and of subtle metaphysical 
doctrines along with the social exclusiveness 
of the caste became a necessity if Buddha’s 
message of true spirituality were to reach and 
help those peoples and bring them under a com- 
mon idea. He based spirituality on the 
undeniable fact of human limitations and 
suffering and indicated the practical way out 
of it. It was a pure spiritual religion, practi- 
cal and without pre-suppositions which 
aroused distrust and hostility. It was a path 
all could readily accept, because it touched 
the deep chords of life and appcaletl to 
univer.sal factors above petty formulations of 
dogma. It talked in the language of the peo- 
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pic. Moreover there was the wonderful 
expression of that kind heart which took a 
social form in the repudiation of caste. 
Without all these Indian society could make 
no fresh advance. 

Buddhism marks a milestone in the march 
of humanity to a universal civilization 
imaging the divine sameness (samatva) of 
man. Buddha was a Hindu who adapted the 
old tradition to the needs of a new situation. 
It was greatly due to him that a wider social 
cohesion reflected in the birth of new political 
organizations could take place. lias Bud- 
dhism departed from India ? It is like asking 
if India has gone out of India ? What has 
passed away arc simply the factors that had 
only local and temporary validity. 

Caste came back to those areas from 
where it had departed under Buddhism. 
The reason is that in the complex situation of 
the time with its wide disparities, racial and 
cultural, in every field it provided the only 
feasible means for mitigating the conflict and 
competition inherent in it. Some kind of social 
hierarchy and division was essential for main- 
taining the integrity of Indian socml polity. 
When we remember the horrible practices to 
which Buddhism degenerated later on, 
because the new peoples who entered Aryan 


society carried over into the new fold all their 
ancient cults and superstitions and failed to be 
civilized overnight, we may find just reason for 
the re-appearance of some form of social safe- 
guard for preventing the entire community 
from being drawn into a religious and cultural 
sewer, which could only mean complete 
disintegration. Caste then maintained cul- 
ture and unity. Today, in altered circum- 
stances, its skeletal remains stand in the way 
of enlightened social rearrangement. It has 
become a social enormity when we have oppor- 
tunities to add a new breadth to our society. 
But it was not so in the past when science 
and technique were not there rapidly to 
translate our ideal of sameness (saniatm ) , into 
concrete realities. We arc apt to judge the 
past in the light of the present. No institu- 
tion can arise or last long without good reason. 
It is easy to berate a thing after it has served 
its purpose, but very often we fail to see it in 
its true context. If all of us, orthodox and 
non-orthodox, friends and opponents, can 
today be clear about the basic principles of 
our social structure, we shall perhaps be able 
to agree on a common method that will add a 
new dimension to our society without taking 
anything away from its ancient depth. 

(To be continued) 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OP THE IIPANISHADS (I) 

By Swami Nikhiij^nanda 


THE VEDAS 

The Vedas arc the basic .scripture of 
the Hindus and their highe.st autfiority in all 
matters pertaining to religion and philosophy. 
They arc, moreover, the earliest extant Indo- 
Aryan literary monuments. The Hindus 
regard them as eternal, without beginning, 
without human authorship. The primary 
meaning of the nan • Veda is Knowledge, 
super-sensuous wisdom. The secondary re- 


ference is to the words in which that know- 
ledge is embodied. And .so the term Veda 
denotes not only the orthodox religious and 
philosophical wisdom of India, but also the 
books in which the earliest utterances of that 
wisdom arc preserved. The Hindus look up- 
on these books with the highest reverence. 
They are known as the Word-Brahman, the 
Shabda-Brahma, 

Knowledge is of two kinds. The first is 
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derived from the sense-organs and corroborat- 
ed by various evidences based upon the ex- 
periences of the sense-organs. This is the 
form of knowledge that falls within the 
scope of the physical sciences. The second, 
however, is transcendent and is realized 
through the mental and spiritual discipline of 
yoga. This is the subject matter of the Vedas. 
According to Fatanjali, the traditional master 
of the yoga doctrine, it is not the words of 
the Vedas that are eternal, but the knowlc<lge 
or ideas conveyed through them. This 
knowledge, also called the spliota, has 
existed always. At the conclusion of a 
cycle both the sphota and the created uni- 
verse merge in the undifferentiated causal 
state, and at the beginning of the new cycle 
the two together again become manifest. The 
Jjord brings forth the universe with the help 
of the knowledge of the Vedas. He Himself 
utters the words that express this Knowledge 
and confers upon them their appropriate 
meanings. That is to say, it is the Lord, the 
Creator of the universe, who lias determined 
the precise meaning that is to be attached 
to every vedic word. He is the first teacher 
of vedic truth. Though the words may be 
different in different cycles, the ideas con- 
veyed through them remain unalterable ; no 
human intellect can interfere with them. 
According to Vedanta, the words of the 
Vedas conic from the Lord spontaneously, 
like a man’s breathing. 

The Mtindaka Upanishad commences with 
the statement that, in the beginning of the 
cycle, the liOrd taught the Vedas through 
brahma, the first created being. According 
to the Puramis, Brahma had Ix en absorbed 
in meditation on the Suiirenie Lord, when, 
through the Lord’s grace, there arose in his 
heart an indistinct sound. This was follow- 
ed by the sound Om, the Sound-Brahman, 
which is the essence of the vedic wisdom. 
This sacred syllabic transformed itself into 
the various vowels and consonants of the 
^^Iphabet. With their assistance Brahma 


uttered words, and these arc w'hat became 
known to the world as the Vedas. He taught 
the Vedas to his disciples Marichi, Atri, 
Angira, and others, and thus mankind came 
to po.sscss the vedic revelation. 

The Vedas are called shruti (from shm, 
lo hear), sin(?e they were handed down orally 
from teacher to disciple. The Hindus did 
not at first commit them to writing. Either 
writing was unknown to them at that early 
period of history or they considered the 
words of th(^ Vedas too sacred to set down. 
Written words become the common jiroperty 
of all, whereas the Vedas were to lx? studied 
only by those who had been intiated by a 
qualified teacher. Such was the high esteem 
in which the Hindus held the words that they 
did not make the slightest change evi'ii in 
the pronunciation while passing Uk iu on from 
generation to generation. Hence, though 
committed to writing only many centuries 
after their composition, the Vedas as we now 
Iiossess them contain the exact words and 
ideas that w(‘re known lo the most, ancient 
Hindus. 

THE DIVISION OP THE VEDAS 

The Vedas have been divided in various 
ways. The two most gcmu-al divisions 
according to siibjccl-maLlcr arc known ;is the 
karmakanda and juanakaada. The first 
deals w'itli karma, ritualistic action, saeriiices, 
etc. the piiriiose of which is the attainment 
of material prosperity here on eartli and 
felicity in heaven after death. The second is 
concerned ivith tin* knowledge through which 
one is liberated from ignorance and enabled 
to realize the Higliest Good. 

In the Piiranas it is slated that Vyasa 
was commanded by Brahma to make a com- 
pilation of tile Vedas. Vyasa is reiiulc'd to 
be the author of the Malmbharaia, of which 
the Bhagamd Gita forms a part.^ He lived at 

1 The iiulliorship vf seveml lliiulii si'riplures is 
ascribeil to Vyasa. Either there were nwirc than one 
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the time of the battle of Kurukshetra. With 
the help of four disciples, so the tradition 
goes, tliis great saint and poet arranged the 
Vedas in four books, namely, the Rik, Yajur, 
Baimn, and Aifuirva. He was thus the 
classifier of the Vedas^ though not their 
author. For many eenliirics before his time 
the Vedas had been known and iheir injunc- 
tions had formed the bnsis of all lliudii philo- 
sophic thought and all l)rahniinieal ceremo- 
nial. But the texts had not (existed in a 
systematic form. They had In'en revealed by 
the Lord to certain holy men of the remote 
past w^ho had purified their minds by the 
practice of such .spiritual disciplines as self- 
control and concentration — the great teachers 
known as the risliis, or seers of truth. The 
Vedas name both men and women among the 
rishis. 

Vyasa compiled the Rig-Veda by collec- 
ting the riles. Of the samaiis he compose<l 
the Sania-Veda, while the Yajur-Veda he 
composed of yajn.s'. The Rig-Veda, which 
may be called a book of chants, is set to cer- 
tain fixed melodies. TIk' Sama-Veda has no 
independent value ; for it consits mostly of 
stanzas from the Rig-Veda. The arrangement 
of its verses is solely with reference to their 
place and use in the Soma sacrifice. The Yajur- 
Veda contains, in addition to verses taken 
from the Rig-Vcda, many original prose for- 
mulas which may be called sacrifi(;ial ])rayers.‘'* 
The Atharva-Veda consists of a special class 
of vedic texts known as chhandas. These 
deal \vith spells, incantations, and kingly 
duties, as well as exalted .spiritual truths. 
Western scholars .sometimes exclude this 
compilation from their consideration of 
the Vedas ; but according to the Hindu view 

Vyaaa or other Indian writers, following a well-known 
custom by incan.s of which importance W'ns often 
attache<l to books in ancient times, published or circ*ulat- 
ed their own w'orks under tlie name of this great philo- 
sopher. 

2 See S. N, Dasguptj. Uistory of Indian Plhilosophi/, 
Vol. I. p. 112. Cambridge London 1032. 


it definitely belongs among them. The name 
Trayi, or Triad, often used to denote the 
Vedas ^ is collectively applied to the Rig-Veda, 
the Sama-Veda, and the Yajur-Veda, the 
Atharva-Veda being excluded from the Triad 
because it has no application to sacrificial 
actions. Nevertheless, one of the four 
priests officiating in all vcdic .sacrifices had to 
be thoroughly versed in the cliJumdas. 

Each of the four Vedas falls into two sec- 
tions : Mantra and Rrakinami. The Mantra 
is also called the Samhita (from sum, together, 
and hita, put), wliich means, literally, a 
collection of hymns, or viantras, used in the 
sacrifices. The ofFering of oblations for the 
propitiation of the devafas, or deities, is 
termed the .sacrifice, or yajna. This was a 
highly imj)ortanL ccTinony through which 
the ancient Indo-Aryans conimuncd with the 
gods, or higher powers. The Mantra coni- 
ll)rises the i)raycrs and hymns, while tin* 
Brahmana contains the rules and rc'gulalions 
for the .sacrifices, deals with their acrcssori(‘s. 
and also rcv(‘als the meaning of the Mantra, 
which otherwise would remain ob.scure. Then - 
fore both the Mantra ami the Rrahmana 
were indispensable for tlu^ orthodox worship 
and propitiation of the gods. 

A further (Icvciopmcut of the Brahmana, 
and Included therein, was the Aranyalui, the 
so-called ‘forest trcati.se.* Tliis was intended 
for those people who had retired into the 
forest in accordance with the ideal of the 
third stage of life, and were consequently 
unable to p(‘rform in the usual way the 
sacrifices obligatory for all twice-born house- 
holders.® The .sacrifices required many 
articles and accessories impossible to procure 

2 The members of the three up()cr oasle.s in lliiulu 
society — the brahmins, the hshatlnyas, and the vahhyas— 
called dvtja, twice-born. Their first birth refers 
to their coming out uf their mother’s womb ; the snomli 
wdiich is a spiritual birth, to their initiation by a 
fcwligious teacher, who invests them with the sacred 
thread, thus entitling tliem to study the Vedas and 
participate m .the Vadic rituals. 
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in the forest. Hence the Aranyaka prescribes totally renounced the world, he became a 
symbolic worship, describes various medita- sannyasin, or wandering monk, free from 
lions that were to be used as substitutes for worldly desires and attachments and absorbed 


an actual sacrifice. To give an illustration 
from the first chapter of the Brihadaranyalca 
Ufaniskad : instead of actually performing 
the vcdic Horsc-sacrifice (Asmmedha) , the 
forest-dweller was to meditate in a special way 
upon the dawn as the head of the horse, the 
sun as the eye, the air as the life, and so on. 
The worship was lifted from the physical to 
the mental level. 

THE POUR STAGES 

The full life-period of an Tndo-Aryan was 
divided into four stages, namely, brahma- 
chary a, (jarhasthya, jmiiftprastiui, and 

sanrtyasa. The first stage was devoted to 
study. The celibate student led a life of 
chastity and austerity and served his teacher 
with humility, lie learnt the Mantra and 
the Brail mana sections of the Vedas. And 
wh('n ho left the teacher’s house,' after com- 
pleting his studies, he was commanded not to 
deviate from truth and not to forget to 
persevere in tiie study of the Vedas. The 
second stage was devoted to household <luties. 
The young man took a wife. Roth together 
perfonned the vcdic sacrifice with the hymns 
of the Mantra and in accordance with the 
rules laid down in the Brahmana. The rhird 
stage commenced when the hair turned grty 
and the face began to wrinkle. The house- 
holder consigned the r('sponsi})ilily of the home 
to his children and retired with his wife into 
the forest. He was th(*n known as a lana- 
prastha or aranyaJxa, a forest -dwelier. The 
Aranyaka portion of the Vedas prescribed 
for him sacrifice by meditation and symbolic 
Avorship. 

The final stage, called sannya.m^ v.as the 
culmination of the strictly regulated life of 
an Indo-Aryan.^ During this period having 

^ According to a vcdic injunction, one 

n'liounce the world whenever one feels distaste for il. 


in the uniterniptcd contemplation of Brahman. 
It was no longer necessary to worship God 
by means of material articles or even mental 
symbols. One experienced directly the non- 
duality of God, the soul, and the universe — 
Spirit communing immediately with the 
Spirit. The sannyasin took the vow of 
dedicating his life to Truth and to the 
service of humanity, and was honoured as a 
spiritual leader of society. And it was for 
him that the IJpanishads (which arc mostly 
the concluding portions of the Aranyakas) 
were intcnd(‘d. The Ui>anishads arc concern- 
ed with the direct experience of Brfihman, 
which liberates one from the bondage of the 
relative world. 

Thus the Tndo-Aryan seers arranged the 
Vedas to conform to the four stages of life. 
The brahmachari studied the Samhita, the 
householder followcii the injiinclioiis of Ihe 
Brahmana, Ihe forest-dweller practised con- 
leinplation according to the Aranyaka, and 
the sannyasin was guided by the exalted 
wisflom of ihe J>p(inisluids. Aeeonling to the 
Hindu view, all four portions of the four 
Vedas were revealed simultaneously and have 
existed from the very beginning of the cycle. 
1’hcy arc not to bo regarded as exhibiting a 
philosophical development or evolution in the 
proee.sses of thought,® 

Thus oiu* cati Ik'coiiio ii sKniuya-nn from any stage. The 
norma.] course, however, is to proceed tlirougli the 
.series of the n)ur stages. 

•A Some B'estern scholars divide the vcdic age into 
four flislinci ]ieriods. The.s<? arc na.nie<l the Chhan/Ia^ 
period, the - Mantra period, the Brahmana ])eTiod. and 
the Sutm period. Aceonling to this view, the 
mantras, or hymn.s, were coinix»sed during the Chhandas 
perio<l and compiled tluring the Mantra pelrioii. During 
llie first jiarl of the Brahmdna jwiod wm conip<»sed 
rhe Brahmanast ami during the secmid part, the 
Aranifitkas and the Ujxinishads. During the Sutra 
pericKl were writ fen the well-knomi .mfras, namely, the 
Kalpa, Grihija, Srauta, ajid others, Then a dccliiW 
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It has alrrady been stated that Vyasa 
systematized the Vedas in fonr books. He 
taught the Rig-Veda to his diseiple Paila, the 
Yajur-Veda to Vaishampayana, the Sam^^VcdUa 
to Jaimini, and the Atharra-Veda to Sumanla. 
Among the diseiples of Vaishampayana was 
the celebrated Yajnavalkya, one of the great 
tcaehers of the Rrihadaranyaka IJyanisIvad. 
A legend states that this diseiple became so 
vain of his knowledge I hat he incurred the 
displeasure of his guru and was expelled from 
the hermilage, with the command that he 
should leave what he knew of the Veda 
behind. The proud disciple spat out every- 
thing that he had learnt and went away. 
But some other disciples of the sage Vaishani- 
payaiia were grieved at llic .sad plight of the 
vedic lore and so, assuming the forms of 
partridges (tittira) , they swallowed it, and 
later on taught that vedic knowledge to their 
own disciples. Since then that portion of 
th(' Vedas has been known as the Rlack 
Yajur-Veda (Krishna Yajur-Veda) and also 
as the Taittiriya Samhita (from tittira), 
Yajnavalkya, however, worshipped the sun 
god, who was so pleased with his devotion 

1)0^1111. Tlicrc is some i>lnusibililv in tliis ctivisioii iiilo 
periods. Ilinilu sclmliirs however, <-linl!engc the 
categorieal eonelusioii of AVesteni sehohirs wlin elaim 
that no vedie literature hut the Samhila and Brahmana 
existed l>ofi)re the llpamiahmls. The Brihndaranyaha 
XlpOfth^hml (ll.iv. 10) slates : ‘As from a fire kindled 
with wet fnggots diverse kinds of smoke issue, even 
so, my dear, the Rig-Veda, Yajur-Veda, Sama-Vedu, 
Atharvn-Veda, history, mylliology, arts, lJpanuih(uU, 
vorsc*s, aphorisms (sufrax), elucidations, and expluna- 
lions are like the breath of this Infinite Reality/ In 
the Chhdndngya IJ panixluul (VFI. i. 2) Nnrada gives 
an necounl of various subjoerLs studied by him ]>rIor 
to hi.s eomiiig to Sanatkiimnra. They include — licsides 
the vedie leslsr-hislory, mythology, the lore of iwrtcnts, 
logic, ethics, and various other sciences. Simiilar in- 
stanecs ciui Ik‘ given 'from the Taittiriya Aranyaka and 
other scriptures. All this shows that the vedic literature 
was extremely various even lK^fo."e the compi'lation of the 
Vjyanixhadx. It may lx; admitted, however, that during 
the four periods recognizee! by the Western scholars, 
the various designated 'lions of vedic literature came 
in sequence to the fore. 


that he appeared before him in an equine 
form. The god committed to him the vedic 
knowledge that later on became known as 
the White Yajur-Veda (ShuJda Yajur-Veda) 
of the Vnjasancyi Samhita (from vaja^ 
meaning energy, strength). This wa.s the 
version of the Veda that Yajnavalkya taught 
to his disciples. 

The four basic Vedas gradually branched 
off into many recensions, or sakfm, at the 
htmds of various teachers, after whom they 
were named. Thus the Shatapatha Brahmana 
of the White Yajur-Veda survives in the 
Kanva and Madhyandina recensions, accord- 
ing to the two disciples of Yajnavalkya. 
They dilTcr from each other greatly in content 
as well as in the number and arrangement of 
the sections and chapters, the former having 
seventeen and the latter fourteen .sections. 
The concluding portion of the last book of 
both recensions is the Rrihadaranyaka 
Upayiishad ; but here again Ihc two versions 
often differ. Shankaraehnrya based his rom- 
mentary on the Kanva reci'nsion. 

Each of the Vedas contains its own 
Brahmanas, which, as already stated, provide 
instructions regarding the procedures of 
.sacrifice and also, through the Ara7iyakas\ 
meditations and symbolic worship for tlic 
forest-dwellers. The Aitarcya and Kaushiiaki 
Brahmans belong, for example, to tlie 
Rig-Veda ; the Taittiriya and MaitrayanI, to 
the Black Yajur-Veda ; the Shatajxitha, to the 
White Yajur-Veda ; the Chlumdogya and 
Tandya, to the Sama-Veda ; and the Gopaiha 
Brahmana, to the Alluirva-Veda. 

In most cases the concluding portion of 
the Aranyaka is the JJfHinishad — also called 
the Vedanta because in it the vedic wls<loin 
reaches its culmination (anha) . It .shows the 
.seeker the way to Liberation and the Highest 
Good. Usually there is a full scries, from the 
Samhita, or Mantra, through the Brahmana 
and Aranyaka to the culmination in the 
IJpanishad. For example, the Taittiriya Sani' 
hita is followed by the Taittiriya Brahmana, 
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at the end of which comes the Tait- 
tifiya Aranyaka ; and this is concluded by the 
Taittiriya Upankhad, But in rare instances 
an Upanishad may come directly at the 
conclusion of the Samhita, as is the case with 
the Isha Upanishad, The Taittiriya Upank 
shad forms the last three chapters of the 
Taittiriya Aranyaka; the Brihadaranyaka 
IJpanishady the last six chapters of the 
Shatapatha Brahm/ina ; the Aitareyn IJpani- 
shad^ the last five chapti^rs of the Aitareya 
Aranyaka ; and the Kena Uimmhad, the ninth 
chapter of ihe TalavaJcara Bndiinana of the 
White Yajur-Veda. 

THE ANTIQUITY OF THE VEDAS 

One hesitates to ent(T into a discussion 
of the lime when the Vedas were collated. 
The compiler Vyasa is rc'puted to have been 
alive at the time of the battle of Kunikshetra ; 
hut when was that battle fought ? Some 
Eiiroi)can Indologists assign the Vedas to the 
Iwclflh cenlury B.C., others to earlier ages. 
Max Muller, for example, supposed the date 
to be about 1200 B.C. but Hang, about 2400. 
Neither believed, of course, in the divine origin 
of the hymns. Bal Gangadhar Tilak, an 
eminent Indian scholar, calculated from 
astronomical data and suggested that the 
mantras of the Rig-Veda were brought 
together about five thousand years before the 
Christian era, while, according to the orthodox 
tradition, the texts, even before their compila- 
tion, had been known to the rishis for un- 
numbered years. In short, the dates of the 
vedic hymns and collections are far from clear. 

One reavson for the ob.sciirily is that the 
ancient Hindus lacked the historical sense. 
They seldom kept records of the dates of their 
literary, religious, or even political achieve- 
ments. The Vedas, furthermore, which had 


been handed down orally for so many 
centuries, were never believed l)y them to 
have had human authorship ; they had either 
been taught to the sages by God or had become 
manifest of themselves to the primordial 
rishis, who were the seers of I he inantras. 
II(‘nc(‘ in India the tendency has always b(‘t'n 
to regard the Vedas as eternal, rather than as 
compositions of a (‘crtain historic’al moment. 
But even from the modern historical point of 
view it is not ca.sy to determine the origin and 
trace the gradual development of the vedic 
tradition. The Kig~Veda, which is generally 
recognized as the earliest of the four, contains 
lofty philosophical concepts, and sentiments 
of a monistic cast such as Western thinkers 
are inclined to assign to a later and highly 
developed stage of human thought. ‘The* 
Reality is onc,^ we read, for c.xample, ‘but (he 
sages call it by various names/ Moreover, wc 
find that a critical spirit has already dcA'clopcd. 
The ability of the gods — who themselves exist 
in time and space and are victims of causality 
— to create the universi' is ciucstioned. Such 
ideas indicate a maturity of philoso|)hical 
insight and by no means the i)rimitive infancy 
of thought. 

Following their historical method, the 
European Indologists regard the Upanishads 
to be of later composition than the Mantras 
and Brah maims. They do not admit any 
of them to be earlier than the eleventh cenlury 
B.C., while to many are assigned a much laler 
date. In this respect the Hindu tradition, as 
we have seen, is totally diffen'iit, the orthodox 
belief and teaching being that all parts of tin* 
Vedas were revealed at the same tinu\ though 
the various collections might have been 
compilcil in different periods. 

{To be continued) 



ON SRI RAMAKRISIINA;^^ 

.13y Jawaharlal Nkiiku 


Swamiji and friends, I am grateful for this 
invitation to eonie to this celebration and I 
am glad to take this opportunity to express 
my homage to the memory of Sri Uamakrishna 
l^iramalianisa. I do not know that I am 
particularly fitted to speak about the life and 
t(Mchings of Sri Ramakrishna, because he 
was a man of God and I am a man of earth 
and engaged in earthly activities which con- 
sume all my energy. Rut even a man of earth 
can admire and perhaps be influenced by a 
man of God, and so I have been admiring 
Godly men, though sometimes 1 do not al- 
together understand ; and though I do not 
fully understand what they said, I have 
admired these great men of God, and have 
been influenced by reading what was written 
about lliein by their (liseit)les. These extraordi- 
nary personalities have powtalully influenced 
their generation and the succeeding genera- 
tions. 'Phey have ])owcrfully influenced great 
men and changed the whole tenor of their liv(*s. 
Sri Ramakiishua Raraniahamsa obviously 
was completely outside the run of average 
humanity, lie appears to be in tin? tradition 
of the great ris/iis of India, wlio have come 
from time to time to draw our attention to 
the higher things of life and of the spirit. For 
India never ignored, in tlu' course of her long 
Jiistory and in spite of the other activities of 
the world, the spiritual values of life, and .she 
always laid certain stress on the search 
for truth and has always welcomed 
the searchers of truth by whatevc'r names 
they may call llicm.selves. And so India 
built lip this tradition of tlu’ search 
for truth and reality, and at the same time 
she Iniilt up tlu^ tradition of the utmost 
tolerance to those who earn(‘stly strive for 

* Speech (lelivcnMl on the 114th Hirthday Telebra- 
ticn of Sri Ramakrishna it the llitmakrishna hfissioii. 
New Delhi, on 20 March lUU). 


the truth in I heir own way. Unfortunately, 
recently, that tradition of tolerance has been 
rather shaken and we liav(‘ sometimes fallen 
into evil ways and have become narrow-mind- 
ed and thought that we peojilc who walk in 
a certain narrow path alone arc right and 
others are wrong. 

That has never been the tradition of India. 
What made India great was her broadminded- 
iie.ss. It was her convielion that truth is 
many-sided and of infinite variety. How 
can any man i)re.siime to say that h(‘ only has 
gi*asped the entire truth P If he is earnest in 
the .search for truth, he may say that In* saw 
a particular facet of truth. But how can he 
say that somebody else has not seim trutli, 
unless he follows a similar |)alh ? So India 
(‘iieouraged the pursuit of triilh, and of moral 
values, and that was perha])s [\\v. m(>st dis- 
lirictive feature of India's culture. And in 
sj)ite of the many uj)s and downs of her history, 
something of the original impress eontinin s 
throughoul llu'se long ages. 

One of the (‘fleets of Sri Uamakrishna's lih‘ 
was the })eeiiliar way in which Jk' infliiencrd 
other people who eam(‘ in eon tael willi 
him. xMen often scoffed from a dislanei- 
at this man of no learning, and yet when they 
came to him, very soon they bowed their 
heads b(‘fore this man of God and ceased l<» 
scoff a?id 'remained to jiray.’ They gaia* up, 
many of them, their ordinary vocatiems in life 
and business and joined the band of devotees. 
They were great men and one of ihom. belter 
known than the other.s, not only in India hnl 
in other parts of th(‘ world, is Swami Vivek i 
nanda. I do not know how many of I he 
younger generation read the speeches and tin* 
writings of Swami Vivekananda. But I can 
tell yon that many of my generation wen^ 
very powerfully influenced by him and I 
think that it would do a great deal of good 
to the present generation if th(‘y also went 
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through Swanii Vivckaiiaiuln’s writings and 
speeches, and they would learn much from 
them. That would, perhaps, as some of us 
did, c'uablc us to catch a glimpse of that fire 
that raged in Swami Vivekananda’s mind 
and heart and which ultimately consumed 
him at an early age. Because there was lire 
in his heart — the lire of a great personality 
coming out in eloquent and ennobling lan- 
guage— it was no empty talk that he was 
indulging in. He was putting his heart and 
soul into the words he utl(‘r(‘d. Therefore 
he became a great orator, not with the orators’ 
Hashes and flourishes but with a deep convic- 
tion and earnestness of spirit. And so he 
influenced powerfully the minds of many in 
India and two or three general ions of young 
men and women have no doubt been influenced 
by him. Other things have happt'ned in 
this country and a very great man came — 
Gandhiji, who sliook up I lie wliole of India 
— another gr(‘at man in the old line of rishix 
of India. 

Much has happened which perhaps 
makes some forget those who came before 
and who prepan‘d India aiul shaped India in 
Ihosc early and difficult days. If you read 
Swami Vivekaiianda's writings and speeches, 
the curious thing you will find is that they 
are not old. It was told />() years ago, and 
they arc fresh today IxTause, what he wrote 
or .suoko about dealt with certain fundaiiienial 
matters and aspects of onr problems or the 
worhTs problems. Therefore they do not 
become old. They are fresh ev('n though 
you read them now. 

He gave us sonudhiiig which brings ns, 
if 1 may use the word, a certain ])riiU‘ in onr 
inhei’llanee. He did not spare ns. He talked 
of our weaknesses and onr failings too. He 
did not wish to hide anything. Indeetl he 
should not. Because we have to correct 
those failings. He deals wuth those failing.^ 
also. Sometimes he strikes hard at us, but 
sometimes points out the great things for 
which India stood and which even in the days 
of India’s downfall made lua*, in some 


measure, contimie to he great. 

So what Swaniiii lias writleii and said is 
of interest and must interest us and is likely 
to influence us for a long time lo come. He 
was no politician in tlie ordinary sensi; of the 
Avord and yet he was, I think, one of the 
great founders — if you like, you may use any 
other word — of the national modern movement 
of India, and a great number of people who 
took more or less an active part in tliat 
movement in a later date drew their iiispirn- 
iion from Swami Vivekananda. Din'etly or 
indirectly h(‘ ha< i)owerfully influenced the 
India of today. And I think that our younger 
generation will lake advantage of this fouii- 
lain of wisdom, of spirit and i\vv. that Hows 
through Swami Vivekananda, 

We are faced in India and the world wilh 
many problems, terribly diflicult j)roblems. 
How are we to deal with them ? There is the 
politician’s way of dt^aling with them, the 
slalesmaii's way if you like — I am not talking 
to ^’ou about tli(‘ ot)porlunisls. Unfortunate- 
ly, the polilieian or stat(‘Sfnan has, to .some 
extent, to be ()])p()rtiinist in the sense that 
he has to deal with things as they are, wilh 
the materials that he has. Tb* eaiinol put 
across somcUiing whieli tlu' people do not 
imder.slaiid nr laimol live iq) to. He has lo 
face that difiiciilty always, and what is 
more, espc’eially in an age whieli calls itself 
demoevalie — and deuKu'raey I bilicve is fun- 
damentally goo(l — but democracy also nn'ans 
that what yon do most ultimately 1)0 under- 
stood and appreciated ami acted upon hy a 
largo majority of people If the large num- 
bers of people do not understand or do imt 
appreciate it, then even the tnilli that yon 
po.ssess cannot be put across to them. So the 
politicians and statesmen have to mak(‘, very 
often, compromise's even witli the truth 
beeaiisc the people's receptivity of truth is 
not ene)ugli. I elo not know whe'thrr this is 
good or bad. But it .so happens, anei loe>kiiig 
at it from a statesman's or a polilieMan’s point 
of view, there appears to bo no .‘dlernativc. 
for if he were lo do something else', he would 
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bo pushed away, and others with a cIoArer 
perception of the limitations of the majority 
will take his place. Now, on the other hand, 
the prophets deal with truth in a different 
way. The prophet sticks to tliiUi whatever 
the consequences and often because he sticks 
to truth, he is stoned to death or shot or 
killed in sonic other way. That is the way 
of the propliet. That has been the way and 
that will still be the way of the prophet. Of 
course the prophet is stoned to death or 
killed, but the killer does uot kill the truth. 
Truth is f(reaier even than the prophet and 
the i)rophct lives in that truth even more 
vividly than if he had been alive. 

Always there arc these two approaches. 
The approach of the prophet and the approach 
of the political leader or statesman. Neither 
approach can be said to be, at least in terms 
of today, or in terms of a limited period, a 
wholly effect ive approach. In long distance 
t<’rms oiie might say, perhaps, that the pro- 
phet's approach is the best ; but one cannot 
carry on politics or public affairs of a country 
in these days through long distance terms 
though generations later tin* truth will be 
appn'ciatcd, because he will cease to have 
the opportunity to carry on if he did that. 
Though the prophet’s way may theoretically 
be the best, it does seem a little difficult to 
give effect to it during his time. On ’ the 
other hand, the politician’s and the states- 
man’s wfiy, however, well meant, leads from 
compromise to compromise. It is a slippery 
path. Once you ent('r that path, each 
siurcccding compromise might lead you farther 
away from the truth. What one may want 
to do may be ignored in the existing circum- 
stances. Shall we hold on to the truth as 
we see il or shall we think so much about the 
existing circumstances as to forget the truth 
itself ? That is the problem that humanity 
and people who are responsible for the order- 
ing of things in this world have continually 
to face and it is a very diffcult problem, and 
all one can say is that in so far as it is 
possible, the statcsii an should adhere to 
truth, or, at any rate, iic should aim at that 


truth, even though he may indulge in 
tcm|)orary compromises. Once he 
loses sight of that, then he might go 
astray, very far. It is difficult to deal 
with day to day affairs without paying 
any heed to the understanding and receptivity 
of men’s minds to the truth. It is important 
to know how far that truth is understood and 
finds some kind of reception in men’s minds. 
If the politician docs not do so, if his words 
pass over their heads, then even the prophet’s 
words have no meaning to these i)eople. 
Therefore one has to interpret that truth and 
limit it, even to some extent, from the poinl 
of view of man’s receptivity to it. 

Now we live in an age when scientific and 
technical advances have gone vewy far indeed, 
more especially in a country like the USA. 
Technically and industrially they are a very 
advanced country and they have achieved 
there a high standard of material and physical 
life. I have no doubt that culturally loo, 
they are advancing in many ways. Neverthe- 
less, it must be said of the world that man's 
mental or moral advance has not kept ])ae(' 
with hi.s technical and scientific advance, and 
that is a dangerous thing, because science and 
technology arc weapons of tremendous power. 
Wc have got these weapons, if you like, in 
the atomic power. Atomic ('iiergy can be 
ii.sed, I think, when it can be jirodiiccd in 
simpler ways for the tremendous benefits of 
the human race. Atomic energy can also be 
used for destruction on a colossal scale of the 
human race. Science and technology are 
just things which are neither good nor bad ; 
it is the user of them that can be good or bad. 
And if a human being gets these tremendous 
weapons it becomes very important that he 
should know how to use them properly ; 
that means that he should be morally and 
sjnritually advanced to know how to use iheni 
properly for proper needs. He should know 
what he is aiming at ultimately. Now it can 
be said that humanity as a whole, individuals 
apart, has not advanced to that standard yet, 
despite all the religions, all the churches, 
temples and mosques to the contrary. And 
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UiaL is the misforluiie of the age. We light 
for our petty dogmas and potly customs 
amongst ourselves, calling ourselves religious 
men and the like, while wc do not even know 
how to behave to our neighbours properly and 
decently, and the world hovers ^n the edge 
of repeated catastrophies. We find, there- 
fore, in tlie world two types of forces, call 
them if you like, forces of destruction and 
forces of construction. For the moment, if 
I say that I have faith in the forces of conr 
si ruction, I cannot justify that statement 
except by saying that it is an act of faith on 
my part, there is no particular logic behind it ; 
it is just that T believe in it, although I cannot 
justify it. Nevertheless, whether you believe 
ill it or not, one .should make up one’s mind 
clearly as lo how we are going to strengthen 
those unifying and constructive forces and 
oppose those forces which destroy and disrupt. 
And T think you can only do that if you have 
a c(‘rlain moral foundation, certain moral 
concepts which will hold together your ideals 
Mild your general life. If yon have none then 
Ihe disruptive forces, I think, arc* bound lo 
gain advantage. 

Now to come back to what I began with. 
^^e^ like Sri Rarnakri.dina Paramahamsa, men 
like Swaini Vivekananda and men like 
Mahatma Gandhi are groat unifying force.s, 
great coiistriietivc geniuses of the world (loucl 
and prolonged chcera) not only in regard to 
the particular leaehings that ihey taught, but 
llieir approach lo the world and their con- 
scious and nneoiiscions influence on it is of 
I lie most vital importance to us. You may 
or you may not accept some particular advice 
of Mahatmaji on economic or other grounds, 
but his fundamental approach to life, his 
Constructive unifying approach ns applied to 
various problems of India, that is of vital 
importance. If you do not accept that, then 
you really arc on the side of destruction and 
flismption. Ilis approach — quite apart from 


the particular advice tluit he gave— his 
approach was fundamentally the approach of 
India, of the Indian IMind and of Ihe Indian 
genius. {Loml cheers). Although Sri Riima- 
krishna was a man of God and religion, and 
was Jiot saying anything about politics, it is 
his fundamental approach that counts. And 
while, I am a man of polities, not dabbling 
much in or saying much about other matters, 
spiritually and the like, nevertheless, I do feel 
that our public affairs and our life in geiK'ral, 
would become much the |)oorcT in quality, 
if that spiritual eh'meiit and the moral stand- 
ard were lacking, liidi.'i, as the rest of the 
world, face.s these difficult problems and 
questions, and all of us, whether as individuals, 
communities, groups or nations, an* being 
put lo very severe tests. Because I have 
faith in India, I believe that India will not 
only survive these tests, but will make good ; 
because, I think, that in spite of onr weakness 
there is fundamental vitality which has enabled 
it lo carry on all these millennia cd yiars 
and which will now fund ion much more 
effectively and vividly having got the oppor- 
tunity now. I have that faith ; but faith is 
not enough. We have lo work for il, and 
we have not only to work for il, but work for 
/it with that clear vision before us. That 
vision wc may apply to India, but it is 
essentially a larger vision to be applied lo tin* 
worhl. Il is not a narrowing vision. Our 
nationalism imist not be a narrow iialionalism. 
Swami V^iveknnanda, thougli a great nationa- 
list, never jircachcd anything else. TIis was 
a kind of nationalism which automatically 
.slipped into Indian nationalism which was 
part of internationalism. So, il is that broad 
approach that wc must learn from those 
great men and if we learn it and act upto it 
to the best of onr ability, then we shall honour 
their memory and wc shall sem* onr counlry 
with some advantage*, and possibly also 
serve humanity. Jai Hind 



SRI RAMAKRISHNA AND INDIA* 

By Swami Nikhilananda 


Roniain Rolland has doscribod Sri Rama- 
krislma as ihe fulfduKMil of the spiritual as- 
pirations of two hundred millions of Hindus 
for the i)ast two thousand years. Ho has 
said, further, that Sri Riimakrishna was the 
younger brother of Christ. Thereby he im- 
])Iied no spiritual inferiority but merely indi- 
eaU'd lh(' fact that he was born in a later 
period in history. Sri Ramakrishna rc])resents 
in our age the spirit of India, which was 
brought into being by tlie mhis on the banks 
of the Indus and Ganges, and which, since* 
then, has been sustained by an unbroken line 
of prophets and .saints. Mahatma Gandhi 
lias written that his words are not those of a 
mere scholar but arc pages from the bo'Jk of 
life. 

What is the spirit of India that found 
such vivid expn’ssion through the life and 
teachings of Sri Ramakrishna ? The Indian 
philosophers have given a sacramental and 
spiritual interpretation of life and the universe, 
as opposed to the merely media nistic and 
secular om*. The universe, they declare, 
is a projcclion of the Lord Himself. It is an 
(Mjtcome of His thought, A suiirenu^ artist. 
He first eonceivc’d the universe in His mind 
and then projected it outside. The Jsha 
llpaniahad says that all things arc permeated 
by the spirit of the Dird ; therefore we should 
(mjoy the world, through reiiuneiation of the 
ego, and not covet other people’s wealth. An 
ifiumined soul does not see nature as ‘red in 
tooth and claw’, nor docs he accept ruthless 
competition as the means to progress. To 
him co-operation i.« a higher means of evolu- 
tion, and consecration or dedication, the 
highc.st. Sri Ramakrishna was a living 
witness of the reality of God. He siiw God 

•From the sixwh lelivere*! at the ct*l<*l>rnlk»n of 
Sri Ilamakrishna’s Birthday, New Delhi, 20 Murili lO-lO. 


face to face ; he saw Him more tangibly than 
we see the objects around us in the outside 
world. To him God was Spirit and Conscious- 
nc.s.s, a supersc’nsuous and suiira mental 
Reality that pervades the universe and 
tran.scends it. And that same God, He 
affirmed, by His own inscnitable power 
becomes manifest in time and space, assumes 
various forms, and is worshipped by diffcrenl 
religions under sucli names as the Father in 
ITenven, Jehovah, Allah, Krishna and Siva. 
Sri Ramakrishna worshipped God as Kali, ihr 
Divine Mother of the universe, whom In 
affect ionately addre.ssed as ‘my iMoihcr.’ It 
is God who, being the inmost essence! of all 
things, gives them lln* a[)p('arancc of reality. 

Man is rooted in Spirit. Tic is an eternal 
portion of the Divim*. The Bliaguvad Gifu 
condemns the mechanist le view that tin* 
living soul is the outcome of the union of tin' 
male and female iirinciples. with lust for ih 
cause. The TJpaiiishad says lhal man is l)orii 
of bliss, after being born In* is sustaine'd by 
bliss, and in the end be is ab.sorbed in l)li>'^. 
It was emphasized by Swami Vivekanaii(I:i 
that each soul is potent ially divine. ]\Iaii i- 
primarily Spirit, and he is endowed with a 
body ; he is not mer(‘ly a body endowe<] with 
a soul. It is this lhat makes the differenn 
b(*tween the spiritual and the secular view of 
life. 

The divinity of the soul is ihe unshakabli- 
foundation of true frci'dom and of irur 
democracy. Every man is entitled to respect, 
because he reflects the Godhead, no matter 
what be the outward mask he wears. Sri 
Ramakrishna regarded every man and woman 
as a veritable representation of Narayana. 
Even the fallen woman,, whom society des- 
pi.scs a.s unclean, he regarded as a form of 
Divine Mother. Once someone spoke to hiia 
about showing kindness to living creatur^^ 
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Sri Ramakrishna became excited and said 
that a man’s altitude toward others should 
be not one of kindness but one of service, 
^le asked Swaini Vivekanamla to commune 
with God not only in the depths of meditation 
but also through service to man — especially 
Lhe sick, the poor, the ignorant, the dostitulc. 
Later Swami Vivekananda advised his follow- 
ers to practises work and worship as twin 
disciplines for lhe unfold rnent of their inner 
lif(*., Every mmjjasin of the Ramakrishna 
()rd(‘r Lakes the two vows of dedicating his 
life to the liberal ion of the self from ignorance 
and to service c»f humanity. Centuries before 
him, the great Sankaracharya said that a man 
should first realize his oneness with Brahman 
and tlv'ii look upon all beings as manifesta- 
lions of that same Brahman. The Hindu 
ideal of service does not correspond to the 
vague secular humanism praeti.sed in the 
West. It is the outcome of a direct perc(‘p- 
lion of the Godhead in every living creature. 

Sri Riimakrishna exp(‘rienced tin* unity of 
Ka’ islenee, which is a unique contribution of 
lh(‘ Hindu spiritual cullure. Scientists and 
idealistic philo.so pliers find non-duality in the 
realms of matter and of mind. To Sri Raraa- 
krishna this unity, as S])irit and Conseious- 
in‘ss, pervades the whole universe, with all its 
animate and inanimale creatures. We read 
in his biography that when two boatmen on 
I lie Ganges quarrelled and si ruck each other, 
lhe blows \v(‘re inipre.ssed on his own back. 
Anolher day someone hapiieiied to walk on 
I lie t('nder green grass of the lawn of the 
Kali tem])le at Dakshineswar, and Sri Rama- 
krishna uttered cries of excruciating pain, 
his chest becoming red and bruised. His 
measureless love and compassion for humanity 
were the logical result of this experience of 
unity. This experience is the spiritual 
loundation of the Golden Rule and of all 
moral precepts. Man should love his neigli- 
hoiir because his neighbour is none other 
than his own self. Man’s neighbours are not 
unly his kith and kin, or his fellow believers 


in a common religious faith, but include the 
whole of humanity, nay, all created beings, 
lie can never be happy or at peace by causing 
sutfcTiiig to others, even if they be in a 
distant part of the world. A single standard 
of ethics for all mankind is the only effeertive 
means of attaining world peace. As long as 
there remain one standard of justi(H‘ for lhe 
strong and anolher for the weak, one standard 
for the white and another for the coloured, 
one .standard for the brahmins and another 
for the untouchables, one .standard for the 
Hindus and another for the Moshmis, there 
will be no peace in the world. An illumined 
person like Sri Ramakrishna regards happine.-s 
and unhappiness in others as he regarils them 
in himself. 

Anolher important message of Sii Bama- 
krishna to a world lorn asunder by religiou.- 
bigotry is the harmony of religions. It was 
his favourite saying that religions are so many 
paths to reach the same goal. His was not 
I he theoretical alliliide cherished by many 
religious liberals. He actually practised the 
discijdiiies of the various faiths and found 
God alone to be their ultimate goal. Onee 
he admonished Swami Vivekananda to look 
ui)oii even a eeiiaiii cult which indulged in 
immoral practices as a door to God's mansion 
— may be the back door, through which the 
scavenger entered. A devotee need not see 
it, but it was a door just the same. God is 
the centre upon which the radii of tlu' ditTi‘rent 
faiths converge. The farther one is from tin* 
centre, the greater is the distance one finds 
between one radius and another. The farther 
we move fi’Om God, the gr(‘aler are tlic 
difrereiices we find between one religion and 
another. We quarrel over the empty baskets, 
while their precious contents have .slipped 
into the ditch. Sri Ramakrishna has taught 
us to show to other faiths not merely tolera- 
tion, which carries an undertone of arrogance, 
but positive I'Cspeet, which proceeds from the 
perception of God alone as the ess('nec of all 
faiths. Let Hindus, Mussalmans, Christians 
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and Jews be genuine devotees of their respec- 
tive faiths, and they will surely hail one 
another as fellow-travellers to the common 
goal of Truth. We need Sri Ramakrishna’s 
message of harmony in this world of ours, 
where then* are, alas, enough i*cligions to help 
men hate one another but not enough religious 
spirit to promote love and goodwill. 

To Sri Riimakrishna religion was realiza- 
tion. It did not mean simply believing; it 
meant being and becoming. Knowledge, he 
said, must be accom])anied by actual percep- 
tion. lie was a true scientist in the held of 
religion. He did not accept anything on blind 
faitli, nor did he ev('r impose anything on 
others. He experimented with the injunctions 
of the scriptures, observed their results, verified 
them with his own experiences, and final- 
ly drew his conclusions. Often he asked God 
to send him a disciple who would doubt his 
experiences. Swami Vivekananda was such a 
disciple. He laughed at the Masters visions. 
But Sri Ramakrishna never asked his disciple 
to accept his words blindly. He met the 
challenge of Swami Vivekananda’s intelleet 
with a superior intellect. What doubt can 
remain before actual experience ? Many are 
th(? people who become agnostics or atheists 
simply because they do not find in their 
church or temple an idea of God big enough 
to satisfy their hearts and their intellects. The 
true Hindu religion has never asked its 
devotees to surrender reason. The Upanishads 
prescribe hearing, reasoning, and contempla- 
tion as the three steps to the vision of Truth. 
The evidence of others, reason, and experience 
constitute its validity. There is nothing in 
genuine Hinduism that is opposed to the true 
scientific method. 

Even a casual visitor to Dakshineswar, 
where Sri Ramakrishna lived, could not but be 
struck by the joy that the Master radiated. 
He often pray(‘d to the Divine Mother not 
to make him cross-grained, pain-hugging 
sadhu. That religion is an affirmative, joyous 
experience, and not a negative nonsense, he 


amply demonstrated. Spiritual bliss is 
different from sensuous pleasure. The latter 
is unreal, having a beginning and an end, and 
is a source of suffering. Spiritual bliss is 
eternal and real ; it is the bestower of peace. 
Sri Ramakrishna saw everywhere the mani- 
festation of God, who is the embodiment of 
bliss. The world conceived of as divorced 
from God is without significance, like a 
dream. But the Upamshads never say thal 
the world is unreal in the sense that a barrc'n 
woman’s son is unreal. Where the universe 
is described as a dream, the implication is 
only that it is unsubstantial when conceivetl 
of as divorced from Brahman. Two importanl 
schools of Vedanta, namely Dualism and 
Qualified Non-dunlism, accept the reality of 
the tangible universe. The Non-dualists call il 
maya. This means simply lhal between lln- 
two orders of cxpcri('ncc, namely, the transccie 
dental and the empirical, one cannot establish 
a logical roialionslii]). Before the transcc ii' 
dental, the empirical is non-existent. Further, 
the Noil-dualists use the theory of maya not 
to prove the unreality of names and forms, 
but to demonstrate that the universe is 
Brahman. ‘Thou art Brahman* and ‘All that 
exists is Brahman* are two of the great eon- 
elusions of the Vedanlic seiTs. 

Thus one can regard the universe from 
tw^o standpoints : relative and transcendental. 
From the relative standpoint, which is the oik* 
accepted by the average man, time, space, 
and causality arc real. Good and Evil exist 
and one must try to eliminate the evil and 
multiply the good. There arc four (mkIs of 
human life idharnia, artha, kavia and moksha. 
Dharma, or righteousness, is the very basis 
of life and should determine the relationship 
in society between man and man. Artha, or 
wealth, serves a very important purpose and 
is an effective means to express our fellowship 
with oUiers. Kama, or sense pleasure, is also 
praiseworthy. By cultivating aesthetic 
sensitivity one appreciates art, music, and 
literature. Without it life remains inadequate. 
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Moksha, or the realization of the Infinile, is the 
culmination of man’s spiritual cvoliih'on. 
There is no real happiness in the finite. 
Without the ideal of the Infinite, ethics is 
transformed into an instrument for man’s self- 
interest, wealth becomes a m(‘ans to satisfy 
his greed and his lust for j)ower, and sensc- 
ideasures d(‘gencratc into sensuality. The 
Hindu seers have given a comprehensive view 
of life. Boyhood sliould be devoted to the 
acquisition of knowledge, youth to the enjoy- 
ment of material pleasure, old age to the 
practice of contemplation, and the hour of 
death to communion with the Godhead. 

The illumined soul, on the other hand, 
views the universe from the transcendental 
standpoint. He has gone beyond good and 
evil, pain and pleasure, and all the pairs of 
opposites. But by no means can be indulge in 
unethical actions. He is free from the limita- 
tions of time and space. For him ego and 
desires have ceased to exist. To him every- 
thing is Brahman. But he is neither a recluse 
nor misanthrope. The Bhagavad GiUi says that 
he devotes himself to the W(*lfarc of others. 
And to the truth of this statement the lives 
of Shankara, Ibunanuja, Chaitanya, Rama- 
krishna and Vivekanaiida liear testimony. 

The Indo-Aryan seers called the knowledge 
of the relative world the afaru ridya, or in- 
f<‘rior knowledge, and the Knowledge’ of lh( 
Absolute, the para vidya, or Superior Kno\v- 
ledge. Though the Knowledge of the Absolute 
W'Jis the goal, yet the knowh'dge of the universe 
wa.s not neglected by them. The Mundaka 
Upanishad says that both forms of knowledge 
arc to be cultivated. According to the Kaiha 
Upanishad , the fetters of the lu'art are cut 
asunder and all doubts set at naught when 
one gains the knowledge of both the Absolute 
and the universe. 

The culture of India has been determined 
by the religious experiences of her .seers and 
prophets. It is a spiritual culture that 
proclaims man to be a spiritual entity with a 
spiritual end. The Hindu view of life is 
neither pessimistic nor otherworldly. It gives 


a spiritual interpretation of liberty, equality, 
and fraternity, the watchwords of modem 
European culture. The Hindu rt'ligion .shows 
man the way to ultimate fret'dom and bliss 
through a di.sciplincd enjoyment of the legiti- 
mate plca.surc.s and through the fulfilment 
of just aspirations. The ideal of jivamnukti, 
freedom while living in the ])Ody, is the 
grandest contribution of the Hindu culture. 
Man can acquire mastery over his bas('r 
pa.s.sions and attain perfection in this very 
life. Sri Ramakiishiia’s own life shows how 
the spirit of man can keep body and senses 
under complete control. It is an rfF<‘ctivc 
an.swer, at the .same time, to the charges often 
made against the Hindu religion that it is 
anti-social, pe.ssiini.«tic. intolerant, visionary, 
and opposed to reason and the scientific; 
method. 

Since India has attained her freedom, we 
have been busy making plans for her future 
reconstruction. Sometimes the heart sinks to 
think of the mountainhigh obstacles that 
stand in our w^ay. The future becomes 
blurred to our vision. At .such a lime, it will 
be w'oll to remember tin* words, of Winston 
Churchill : Tho.se who w^^nt to see farthest 
into the future of a nation must look farthest 
into its past.’ Our past failures should not 
bewilder ns. In the w^ords of Lord Acton, 
it is a fals(' study of history that emphasizes 
a nation’s three hundred years’ failure and 
overlooks Iht three thousand years* 
achievements. 

India has a definile message for the world. 
Thoughtful people in the have been 

realizing the inadequacy of the meehauistie 
interpretation of life. The re.^ourees of science 
have culminated in the creation of the atom 
bond). Technology, which has heen promoting 
the erealnre comforts of the Western peoples, 
has not been an nnniixed blessing. The 
emphasis on .science and technology has dis- 
tracted man’s attention from the spiritual 
value of life and i.s undermining the moral and 
spirilual foundation of society. In .spite of its 
many physical amenities, the We.st is distracted 
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and confused. Many eyes arc turned to India 
for light and vision. 

The malady of the world is a spiritual 
malady. Economic maladjiislmeiit, political 
confusion, and moral disintegration arc but 
the outer symptoms of this deep-seated 
illness. The world is suffering from greed, 
lust for power, and sensuality, which Sri 
Ramakrishna dcscrihc'd by the expressive word 
kammi-lcanchan. Today aggressive evil is 
abroad. Its challenge can be met only by 
aggressive goodness. The Hindu vivw of life 
has a great deal to sugge st for the correcting 
of the present human situation. The ideals 
of renunciation and service*, set forth by our 
rhhis, are a .sure panacea for the ills of the 
world. 

One of the most significant events of oiir 
age is the meeting of East and West. The 
West has been the bearer of a great culture. 
It has promoted man’s physical well-being. 
Here in Iiielia we desperately need the 
knowledge of science aiiel te'ehne)le)gy to reme)ve 
our ignorance anel poverty and our pre.sent 
.social stagnation. Tn tliedr absence, our iele*al.s 
of the divinity of man and the unity eif 
Exi.stence will remain mere abstractions. 


But the spiritual culture of India will serve 
as the unfailing pole-star to guide our Ship of 
State through the sea of darkness and con- 
fusion. Consciousness of the eternal spirit 
of India and pride in our matchless religious 
heritage will give us courage and hope in the 
present struggle for our national existence. 
It is true that our Sanatam Dharma has been 
abused. Heavy eiierustntions have hidden 
its shining truth. But the way docs not lie 
through neglecting it or direclnig our national 
aspirations into altogether ni*w channels. Let 
us study the way of our forefathers side by 
side with the findings of modern science. 
Whatever of it is unworthy or effete will 
automatically be discarded. Let us remain 
loyal to what is eternal in the legacy of our 
rishis and learn in humility what is healthy in 
other cultures. L(‘t us naiiove the ignorance, 
])overty. and stagnation of the masses through 
knowledge learnt from the .scicailific and 
dynamic West. Thus rejuvenated, India 
will once more assume her place as the spiritual 
lead('r of the world. This is our responsibili- 
ty ; for India is the last great hope of 
humanity. May we not fail humanity in this 
hour of its crisis ! 


HOW SHALL T FIND (JOD WHEN I HAVE LOST HIM.? 

By G KHALI) Heard 


This is the second of the three key 
questions a.sked of masters of s])irituality. 
This question, naturally follows on the fir.st 
— How can I love God ? AVc have been told 
that wc love him ])y wi.shing it, by the will. 
This advice when it is followed leads inevi- 
tably to our ‘getting results.’ Wc find that 
something has begun to happen. It may })c 
what wc hoped and wished. It may not be. 
But it will be something that intensely inv- 
ests U.S. We may be able to describe it by the 
terms that others have used. We may not be 


able !o do.scribe it at all. One thing however 
is .so probable that, (though it is not so 
cerlain as the fact that wc .shall find that 
something of si range imporlance has happen- 
c<l), it may be said to be almost as certain 
as that : — We shall begin to think that what 
we have found, however dim and odd it is and 
Jiowevcr hard to tell anyone else of, is some- 
thing that we have gained for good. We 
may say we arc converted for life, ‘have a new 
heart’ was the old phrase, or wc may say wc 
have found the autotherapy that suits us at 
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last, that we do know ourselves and have 
penetrated down to self-knowledge and 
interior peace. One thing we arc sure of is 
that we shall n(*ver lose this state and go 
back to what wc were before, any more than 
wc shall once again become an adolescent. 
Indeed one of I he surest symptoms of this 
state is that wc^ feel very mature, really grown 
up, rather solemn, c|uietly assuredly rational, 
patient with others who seem to be curiously 
unsure. In short we are in a state of self- 
contained discreet self-satisfaction. Then it 
goes. Wc may do something that accounls 
for this. We may have done nothing in 
particular, .lust being comfortable in the 
way described above seems enough-— and 
certainly it should bo — to lose us our modest 
complacency. Tli(*n the discomfort may well 
be intense. We had become used to a certain 
experience and that experic'iiec not only 
freed us from a lot of rather silly and some 
harmful ways we had of killing time and 
soothing our sense of futility, before we found 
this other way. That exi)eriencc made us 
able to entertain ourselves and not be frigh- 
tened or disgusted at ourst'lves, as we had 
never been abh* to do and to be bi'forc. If 
religion is, as Dr. Whitehead used to say, 
‘What a man does with his solitude,’ this new 
cxxTcise of using the will to make acts of 
comprehensive interior attention certainly 
made loneliness more interesting than most 
company. If we find that theological language 
suits us best, wc have to own that wc are in a 
terrible muddle because, having thought we 
found God for good, we now have to own that 
we have lost Him. 

If we have been having feelings — ^liowcver 
quiet and refined — the glow has gone out of 
tliem. If we have been enjoying thoughts 
that seemed to clinch matters — we find that 
the neat bindings have become loose. After 
a time we find that this losing is, if not a 
‘Night of the Soul* at least part of its spiritual 
exercising — ^painful but helpful — if we know 
what to do about it. Eckhart gave the answer 


to the question, what am I to do when I found 
that I have lost God — Go back to where you 
last had Him. Eckhart docs not seem to 
have blamed the person who asked. He seems 
to have taken for granted that this loosing was 
part of the process of learning — as the lung has 
to empty to take a new breath, as the mind 
when learuing a language seems to have 
phases of forgetting before going on to a new 
and wider grasp of rcmiembering. The author 
of Ihe Imitation certaiidy thought these 
fiucluations were unavoidable ami the author 
of I he Cloud of Ihiknowiinj in one of his 
shorter works likens them to the lidal and 
wave conditions that a voyager on the sea 
must be prepared lo find and in wliich he must 
learn lo handle his ship. 

The Desert Fathers lu'ld strongly that 
‘Short Prayer Pierces Heaven.’ As sustained 
pr(‘ssurc of unwavering attention is impossible 
to most of ns, we must, and can by a scries 
of blows, or lance thrusts as the Cloud of 
Vnknowiny calls llu‘ j)r()cc.ss, pierce for mo- 
iucmUs into that upper atmospluu’e where we 
could not sustain ()nrselv(‘s. And, though we 
eannol yet stay there we can bring i)ack sonie- 
ihing that makes ns more ix'solved to conlimie 
striving lo cause what has still to be only an 
instant, lo beet)me eternal. 

Certainly the time wluai anyone never loses 
hold on God would seem to be tapiatcd W'ith 
the time when they have attained to constant 
practice of the Presence, and surely that 
must bo very close lo the Uiiilive State ? 
Fath(‘r Baker notes, with that curiously 
pleasant diagnostic detail he employs, that 
the soul was bound in the twontyfour hours 
lo go through a series of such dislocations, 
interruptions of its current from its source. 
He thought that for 20 minutes after a meal 
it was not possible to retain the awareness of 
the Presence of God and that sleep generally 
‘dc-ordinated* the attention. Perhaps some 
people would deny that — but he certain- 
ly had much experience and the state that 
he was referring to was probably a very dis- 
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tinct and clear condition of recollectedness or 
to use a favorite word of his ‘abstraction.’ 
That point will come up again — the point of 
the degree of ‘abstraction’ or detachment that 
the soul has attained — when the third question 
and answer is being discussed in the third 
article. Here it seems interesting to note 
that man would api>car to be a creature whose 
consciousness is an ‘alternating current* rather 
than a continuous one. We arc tidal crea- 
tures. There seem to be in the daily cycle 
three such rhythms and each one of them 
may — may be should — strain and if we are 
not ready detach our hold on the unseen 
Eternal. There is the tide of sleep-waking, 
the wave of the diet-nutritional rhythm and 
the ripple of the breath. Perhaps behind that 
again is the heartbeat. Each of these sway 
and swing the frame of mind and angle of 
thought and base of feeling out of its position 
and throw it into another. May it not be 
that this is a necessary part of our training 
in achieving constancy of consciousness ? 
Even if we leave go wc are free to catch hold 
again before we have been swept too far from 
our moorings. And if wc do not leave go, 
the strain, like the gentle pull on the thread 
when it is being spun, gives us tensile strength. 
Consciousness has continually to be reminded 
that it must keep conscious or it ceases to be 
so. Of course at the beginirig wc all know 
how slow wc are to wake up to the fact that 
we have fallen asleep. That is the great value 
of following a rule of life. For then when we 
have fallen to sleep round comes a duty, an 
‘office* a call to prayer and, though we feel as 
uninclined to it as we feel uninclined to get 
up out of a warm bed at two in the morning, 
have to do it whether wo like or no — and 
lhat however badly wc do it is better than 
letting the whole thing slide because ‘one 
does not feel in the mood.’ Of course one 
does not — the mood has gone and it is for us 
to make the next one. 

The spiritual life s then for all beginners 
and perhaps for all the middling lot which the 


western mystics call ‘Proficients’ and we might 
term ‘professionals,’ a constant and ever more 
rapid Recollection — another word much used 
by occidental religions. We are continually 
pulling ourselves together because wc have 
in the stream and fluctuation of time and 
under the wash of events, begun to fall to 
pieces and to become completely unravelled. 
Progress in the spiritual life, one supposes, 
might be gauged by the speed with which one 
gets on to the unravelling before too many 
stitches have been dropped and unknitted. 
Most people find that they arc getting a little 
handier at the task as the years go by, if they 
really think the matter is as important as 
thought would seem to show that it is. Of 
course if one lets oneself become badly ‘de- 
ordinated,’ engrossed in some addiction of the 
body, some anxiety of possessions, some de- 
sire for social approval, then that is as though 
one’s knitling had caught in the paws of an 
extremely agile and ill-wilh'd monkey. Before 
the remnants can be recovered little may be 
left of long periotls of patient work. Francois 
de Sales himself said he might easily lose what 
had lak('n him many years to work — in a 
quarter of an hour — one ou I burst of hasli- 
ness or of what the world woulil call ‘righteous 
anger’ might prove fatal to the mideavour of 
the large part of a life-time. It appears that 
our knitting of ourselves is always done, till 
we are out of the body, and perhaps long 
after, by ‘chain-Stitch’ and not ‘lock-StitcIi.* 
But however far we have become unravelled 
there is always this sovran advice to help us 
back. We have lost God, but once wc had 
Him, not of course in actuality or we would 
never have lost Him, but in potentiality ; we 
were on the way, on the trail. All we have 
to do is to trace back to that moment and 
there start again. Of course, though the ad- 
vice is clear, it is hard. Discouragement keei)s 
on tempting us to cheat and advises us to 
try and start where we are. That will not do. 
Recollection is, in one of its meanings, remem- 
bering. We have, like senile people in their 
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talking, wandered, and we must go back to 
the last time we were coherent. We must 
trace back to where the deviation and the 
dissipation began. 

But as we continue, we do find that we 
do not have to go quite so far back, each lime 
we slip, as we had to do so earlier. That does 
not mean that the task gets easier. For the 
goal is constant recollcctedncss, each act per- 
formed in the sight of God and then discharg- 
ed and left with contrition but not with 
remorse or even regret. We have to work up 
the whole series of approaches that lead to 
perfect instantancity. When we arc i>ast 
being swept away by passions then we have 
U) learn to correct the tidal displacement of 
mood and consciousness made by the tide of 
sleep. Some Sufis say that it takes several 
years before the sleep-mind will accept the 
attitude of the waking-mind. And even when 
it does, most of us know that it is still very 
eaprieious. Sometimes in sleep we can con- 
trol the dream, sometimes we can detach 
ourselves from it knowing that both the dream 
.'ukI ('arthly waking arc dreams. But most of 
I lie time we are its object and not it ours. 
Th('n there is becoming aware of the optimum 
psychophysical lucidity which appears some- 
where in the alimentary cycle. Swami 
Brahmananda thought that the best condition 
for meditation was when the stomach was 
partly filled. Sir John Woodroff quotes a 
Tantric authority saying that the stomach 
should not be wholly empty because this 
produces a slight but definitely distracting 
tension in the mind. And of course about 
Ihe care of the breath so that the lucidity that 
opens between each inhalation and exhalation 
may be caught, about this Sanskrit authorities 


have told us much. Every one of tliese ‘dips* 
Jifter a ‘crest’ will tend to ‘ebb us out' until we 
lose touch with the shore we should hold to 
and find ourselves adrift. But Eekhart seems 
to teach, and experience would seem to con- 
firm, that if we would have the courage to trace, 
back die moment wc discovered our loss, we 
should be able to find the spot where it began 
and once there wc could start again. Again 
of course temptation to discouragement 
appears. Wo feel wc cannot go on this hind- 
sight search time and again. We fear we 
arc making no progress if wc siiend nearly all 
our lime going back. But this may be a com- 
plete misapprehension of our process and 
progress. For each of these returns is really 
far more like a zig-zag ascent in which, it is 
true, after going right we then turn left, but 
always the traverse whether to right or left 
goes up and each drivcj is on a higher l(‘V('l 
than the one before. By this going back we 
are learning two essential things ; self-know- 
ledge* — the structure of the human mind 
and the kind of things that throw it off its 
rational attentions and further we are learn- 
ing humility. This humility is the real stuff, 
for it leads to true discrimination so that at 
last we can make the distinction between our- 
selves and the thing that is always straying. 
When W’c reach that stage it would appear 
that we discover that the straying part of 
ourselves los('s its power to wander. We begin 
to make the final recollection, wc at last ‘conic 
to ourselves,’ we remember who wc arc. And 
once we do that the journey is over. For the 
whole notion that wc were far away from our 
Source and Goal was the illusion and the 
distance wc were from God was never more 
than the depth of our illusory self-love. 


‘You will see God if your love for Hi?u is as strong as that of the attachment of the 
worldly-minded person for things of the world.* 

. —Sri Ramakrisiina 



THE PHILOSOPHICAL OUTLOOK OF POPULAR HINDUIg]^ 

By Dhirendranath Mukherji 


, Hindiiit*m as it is popularly practised will 
remain unintelligible until we know something 
of its philosophical background. The tendency 
of Hindu polytheism is definitely monistic. 
The metaphysical outlook of the Hindus can 
be said to rest upon two schools of thought — 
the Sankhya and the Vedanta. Without 
entering into much scholarly discussions about 
them, we may say that the Vedanta tries to 
determine the nature of the Absolute and the 
Sankhya, of Prakriti—^hc infinite substratum 
of all material evolution. The metaphysics 
adopted by the Hindus as a basis of their 
theoIn.Ty is a combination of the two. 
Accepting both the speculations as true 
in their respective provinces, and considering 
them as not wholly unconnected, the Hindu 
mind in its religious cravings made a synthesis 
of the two, and to this synthetic whole traced 
the hierarchy of their gods and goddesses. 
The modes of their treatment arc both 
psychological and idealistic. In the evolu- 
tion of this pantheon, the element of nature 
has never been lost sight of, nor has the 
mystery of human mind been overlooked. 
The nature of this great fundamental basis 
recognized by theology and its relation to 
the manifold of creation have been nicely 
illustrated in the following obeisance to 
Brahman : 

Avyakta-vyaktarupaya nifgmaya 

gumtmane 

Samasta-jagadadhara-murtaye Brahmane 

namah. 

‘We bow to the Great Brahman — ^the 
Ohmanifest which seems to be manifested, the 
Unconditioned which assumes condition, the 
Form of all forms, the Ground of this 
universe.* Now this great creative principle, 
this Absolute inspired by the desire to become 
many, this Universal Person or Saguna 
Brahman, is the great ource from which all the 
divinities of the Hindu pantheon have sprung 


into being. They are but his emanations or 
vibhutis, given independent name and form 
for the purpose of worship. The Hindus 
never believe that they are essentially different 
from Him, but think that they bear the same 
relationship to Him, as parts do to the whole, 
as particulars to the Universal, and as the 
appearances of an object seen from different 
view-points to the object itself. 

Yet the Hindus have a peculiar way of 
viewing these separate aspects of the Suprenu' 
Being, these deities of their adoration. 
Although they are essentially ideal in 
character, they are not without personalities, 
though their personalities are derived from 
the personality of God. Thus they are botli 
dependent on, and independent of, God— just 
as in a living organism, the cells building tin* 
body are both independent of and dependent 
on the body, into which they enter as 
constituents, or as in a society, the individual 
members are independent units as well as 
subservient parts, of the social entity. 

If we take the social whole as a person, 
then the constituent units arc also persons 
— ^restricted persons — Shaving only limited 
scope and activities. Thus the personality 
of the Supreme Being is a larger one, contain- 
ing all the lesser personalities within itself. 
This type of relationship has been clearly 
hinted at in the grand pauranic text of tin* 
Hindus, the Cfiandi, where the Great Goddess, 
■who is recognized as the ultimate ground of 
all realities, has also been represented as all 
the dualities of life and nature, such as 
motion and rest, energy and lethargy, strengHi 
and weakness, love and hatred, shame and 
glory, and so on, meaning thereby that Slu' 
is both analytieally and synthetically the one. 
She is the potential of the Supreme Being, 
inherent in His very nature. But She is botli 
a state and a person, and being invoked by 
Brahma, revealed Herself before him in the 
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form of a woman. She is the cause of all 
personalities and even of the personality of 
the Supreme Being Himself, upon whom She 
exercises an independent influence. All the 
goddesses who fought on her side in the war 
with the amras have been described as her 
emanations, who afterwards merged in her 
and became one with her. We find here an 
intcrblending of the Sankhya and the Advaita 
Vedanta views. That which is imya or great 
illusion of the Advaita Vedanta is Prakriti or 
the great ground of diversity of forms in the 
Sankhya. This personality, multiplying itself 
into many personalities without being any 
the lesser thereby in its essence, is the peculiar 
characteristic of the Hindu view of evolution. 
It is like kindling one fire from another fire. 
The Hindu philosophers in describing the rela- 
tionship between Brahman and the evolv- 
ed parts, and in emphasizing how the All is 
not affected in its entity by this evolution, 
say : 

Purnamadah 'purmmid^im jmrnaipurrimtmda- 

chyate 

Pumasya purriamadaya pumamevavashi- 

shyaie. 

‘That is Full and this is Full, and the h\ill 
emanates from the Full, but when the Full is 
taken away from the Full, what remains be- 
hind is also Full.' 

The Hindu philosophers believe that a 
living personality cannot be a personality at 
all, unless it is personal, both in the aggregate 
and in the constituent parts, for, how can a 
life be life in any sense, unless it is life all over, 
without the darkening, disconnecting intercep- 
tion of death to obstruct its steady flow% 
because in case of any such interception, the 
entire process would mean a negation. Death 
is nothing but a matter of notion, a reflection 
or shadow of our limited nature on the bright 
effulgence of immortality, it is a Tnaya or 
illusion, the same illusion which is at the root 
of all creations of name and form. This pan- 
hfe or all-life theory may be best illustrated 
by an analogy. Let us take the case of a 


iuge dynamo, where millions of units of 
electricity are being constantly generated and 
used for the purpose of lighting a city. Now 
when this total quantity of electricity has the 
power of blazing up into one great light, its 
jeonstituent units arc not also destitute of 
that power individually, for they too manifest 
themselves into so many smaller lights, when- 
ever they find an occasion. Thus the total 
electric production of the dynamo is light 
both in the whole and in the parts ; rather 
it manifests itself more in the parts — the 
total remaining unmanifest on the wlude. 
Hence the conception of Brahman with the 
potentiality of manifestation, being unmanifest 
on the whole, but manifested only partially 
docs not seem to be a wholly absurd one. 
Taking the question of personality in this 
connection, we can push the analogy a little 
further. If w'c take the total quantity of 
electricity as one person, then its whole flow 
is inspired with that personality, and every 
individual moment in it is no less a person 
than the entity itself. In this light we should 
understand the emanation thewy of the Hindu 
theology. We may then understand how 
various gods and goddesses, arising out of 
one Supreme Deity, may themselves be treat- 
ed as independent persons. 

We can approach this question of relation- 
ship from another standpoint. Brahman, 
which is both being and not-being, the ground 
of all possible forms and also the Beyond, is 
itself formless, not because It is incapable of 
assuming form, but because being resolvable 
into all sorts of form, It cannot be identified 
with any particular one. It can be recognized 
in a form, only from a subjective standpoint, 
or in other words, by the recognition of a 
bhakta or devotee within the limit of his 
capacity. But in that case Brahman no longer 
remains Brahman or Absolute, but becomes a 
deva or god with a definite name and form 
peculiar to the taste, need, and mental con- 
stitution of the votary himself. Hence there 
arc as many gods and goddesses as there are 
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votaries, all of whom arc real taking after (so 
to say) the realities of the worshipper. Thus 
these gods and goddesses are, in one respect, 
but the ideal selves or extended selves of the 
votaries themselves — their real selves in the 
Brahman, while they themselves are the 
narrower expressions of these ideals in the 
grosser plane of worldly existence. This 
naturally reminds us of Plato’s ideas, but 
while Plato’s ideas are only class ideas, the 
originals of the classes which appear in nature 
and which are but their imperfect reflections, 
the Hindu ideas or ideals are real individual 
id(*as — all the individual reals in existence are 
nothing but the expressions in a narrow circle 
of these ideas with dim circumscribed light, 
owing to the grossness of the plane where 
they temporarily reveal themselves. This 
is the meaning of the text aham demh 
nach anyasmi etc. T am the deity himself and 
no one else.’ There is no intrinsic difference 
between the supersensible ideal and the 
empirical real, the difference lies only in the 
way of seeing things. The particulars of the 
world, seen from the standpoint of the univer- 
sal, appear only dim, lustreless, and narrow, 
just as in another way, the huge orbs of the sky, 
looked from our earthly plane, appear small 
and twinkling. The cause of this altered look 
lies in the limitation of our vision. This is 
the reason wliy every individual in him has 
a natural craving to be greater than what he 
is, to rise higher than where he is placed by his 
birth, and also the reason why he is never 
satisfied with whatever progress he makes in 
his life. According to the Hindu view, this 
is the call of the Eternal in him, an uncon- 
scious quest for his ideal self, the end of which 
lies only in the realization of that self — or in 
other words, in the realization of his divinity. 
Hence the Hindus believe that every one is a 
seeker of his god, consciously or unconsciously, 
to find whom is the one object of his life. 
Other aims and objects which he may have, 
and which, for ir’s circumscribed vision, may 
appear to him very Important and prominent, 
arc only subordinate ^o this one great object. 


This, then is the meaning of the Hindu 
polytheism, which, we thus see, is nothing but 
the elaboration of a highly developed mono- 
theism. 

But from what we have said above about 
the invocation of a deity by his votary, and 
about putting into it the life of the worshipper 
himself, there is the risk of this deification 
being misunderstood as only a creation of 
fancy, an idle self-delusion of fools. But this, 
by no means, is so. From the Sankhya 
standpoint, reality, as we understand it, or 
more properly materiality, is only an attribute' 
of form — ^whatever has a form, idea or matter, 
has a reality— subtle or gross as the case may 
be ; thus there is also reality both in universal 
and particular. If we trace the origin of the 
reality from the universal ideal, and gradually 
come down to the particular and concrete, 
then the more ideal an object is, the more it 
is real ; hence our deities arc by no menus 
fictitious, they are moie real than we ourselves 
are. We only try to have a glimpse of them 
through our mental vision. As regards tlie 
question of putting life {'prampratishtha) into 
the dielies to be worshipped we must remem- 
ber that the universal and the particulars are 
like concentric circles. The universal is the 
wider circle of light, of which the particuhir 
is the narrower form, albeit grosser and more 
obscure, nevertheless one of light. If we are 
to make a big fire ablaze, that which burns 
low and in a small way in the dim lamp, must 
be enlivened and extended. There is no rc’ason 
to believe that the light in its revived form 
is no longer light, and that the anticipation 
of it in a larger form is also false. This being 
so, why should the conception of divinily 
which, as we have already stated, is only the 
idea of our larger self not be real and alive- 
only life should be inspired in them by 
extending the boundary of our life-conscious- 
ness. Then again if the Supreme Being, in 
His differentiated nature, be the aggregate of 
all cosmic existences, each individual existence 
is but a point or viewpoint within it. and 
each, from its own sat, chit, and amnda natui’C, 
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has a vision of Iho wliolo from its own locus 
standi, which is but its world. Thus there 
are so many worlds of ideas within the greater 
world of one Creative Idea. The Universal 
Creative Idea is there to give all these paili- 
cular ideas system, order, and unity. The 
particulars are like Leibnitz’s monads and the 
universal is like the Monad of monads. If the 
Universal be real why should not the partial 
vi(‘ws thereof from particular stand|)oints be 
also relatively real ? Hence the Hindu view 
of deities is not quite a fiction as it is some- 
times supposed to be. But perhaps we dig- 
ress. What is our point here is this, that 
the individual viewing the whole from his own 
slandpoint sees the reflection of his own 
life in the projected greater life of the universe 
and tries to realize it. This greater or purer 
vision of himself, untrammelled by any world- 
ly obscurity, which rises up before his mind’s 
eye is his d(‘ity and the effort to realize it is 
his puja. As by meditating on this ideal self, 
one can transcend one’s physical or psychical 
disabilities and the narrowness^ that is atten- 
dant in one’s worldly life, the Hindus believe 
that by n'peated puja exercises they may have 
their minds chastened, and may also be lifted 
\i\) one day to the purer region of idealism. As 
the gods and goddesses are but the modes of 
(‘X[)ression of the Supreme Being, by using 
them as stepping stones, they hope to reach 
God in the long run. Had not the Pure 
Being been uppermost in his thought Vyasi 
would never have uttered his famous apology 
for trying to meditate on the Lord as with a 
form and for singing praise of Him in words, 
^et he had to do both, because i)iaeti{al 
necessity in the province of spiritual advance- 


ment demanded this of him. 

This, then, is the path cut out by the 
Hindus for the spiritual guidance of their 
numerous votaries who are in difrer(‘nt sta.ges 
of mental devclopim'iit, and herein also lies 
the justification of their psycho-metaphysical 
polytheistic conception. They could not be 
sati.sfied with the u.sual prayer piogrammc 
of the other religious .sects which, as a 
practical measure, did not se(‘m to them quite 
enough for etfecting a true .spiritual progress. 
Hence the elaborate formulation of a great 
many puja exercises according to the varying 
needs of the diffeient classes of votaries was 
deemed necessary. Their highest daily 
prayer, gayatn, which is nothing but rti 
invocation of divine light for awakening 
metaphysical vi.sion, when comi)ared with 
the well-known prayers of other religions, 
may al.so show wherein the Hindus diffc'r 
from the.se people in their spiritual outlook. 
But this peculiar outlook has been .syste- 
matically misunderstood, partly owing to lh(* 
intricacy of the subject itself and partly owing 
to the general a[)athy towards spirituality in 
these days of materialism. It is undeniably 
true that, owing to its very ancient nature, 
Hinduism has not been able to keep its 
meaning always clear and that being often 
over-burdened, as in the present, with many 
unmeaning and u.seless practices, it ha.s been 
in many ea.ses more or less mechanical ; yet 
the defect is due to a lamentable forgetfulne.ss 
of the true aim, and to a general want of 
enlightened guidance. Nothwithstanding all 
these, its truth cannot be denied, and the 
need of its teaching has nevc'r been more 
keenly felt than now. 


Never forget the glory of human nature ! We are the greatest God that ever was 
ever will be. Christs and Buddhas arc but wjives on the boundless ocean which I am' 

— S w A M I Vi \'kk a n a .\ f ) \ 



NOTES AND COMMENTS 


TO OUR READERS 

An Introduction to the Study of the Upani- 
shads (I) by Swanii Nikhilaiiaiida is fm?n 
the author’s fortheoiuiiig book The Upivni' 
shads to be shortly published in the USA by 
Harper & brothers. The book will be com- 
plete ill five volumes and will contain, besides 
a General Introduction, the translation of the 
original text of tin* major Upanishads with a 
running commenlary giving the substanee of 
Shankara’s htuishya on them all. The present 
article is the first of a serie s of three from I he 
general introduelion of the book jiiid will be 
found very helpful by those who arc in need 
of some (!lear general ideas before proceeding 
to a detailed study of the particular Upani- 
shads 

The present issue contains the two speeches, 
one by the Indian Premier Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru and the otlu'r by Swami Nikhilananda, 
Head of th(‘ Ramakrishna-Vivekananda 
Centre of New York, delivered at the public 
celebration of Sri Ramakrishna’s Riiihday at 
New Delhi on 20 March 1049. They arc 
models of clarity in thought and expression, 
and deserve to })e taken to hc'art by all who 
long for a happy, united, and glorious India 
standing as a light to tlie worhl which does 
not now know which way lo turn to avoid the 
destruction with which the naked pursuit of 
power threatens it. ... 

Sri Dhirendranath Mukherji explains in 
The Philosophical Outhok of Popular 
Uinduism. the metaphysical basis on which the 
practice of worship in India rests. Worship 
is a means of approaeh to the Ideal that is 
one to all, but presents myriads of forms to 
different worshii)p(irs. Such forms are not 
imaginary in the sense the word is used, but 
real entities related to the mental develop- 
ment of individual worshippers. Because this 
metaphysical basis is not often known and the 
real object of worship missed, Hinduism has 
long been a victim f general ignorance which 
describes it as polytlieistic. 


THE SECULAR DEMOCRATIC STATE ? 

Our approach to the problem set by the 
above caption must now be different from 
what it has been. Recently, there have 
appeared three pronouncements, in different 
contexts, which are hope-inspiring. 

In connection wdth Mahatma Gandhi’s 
a.ssassination, it has been said in a leading 
article in a local paper : 

Tl will be a bad day for our polities, and 
even worse for our religion, if there is any 
section of our pcoph', however small, which 
belie ves that political and even religious 
aims can be achieved by murder. Resort 
to violence is the very nc'gation of law. 
In politics, it is a repudiation of the basic 
prinedphj of democracy. To have recourse 
to it in the name of religion is an outrage' 
on religion itself. In the higher reaches 
of Hindu Ihought, philosophers like 
Shankara took the doctrine of divinity in 
man one stage higher lo assert the idenlily 
of the Human Soul wdlli the Divine Spiril. 
All through history, India has prided 
herself on the catholicity of h(T outlook 
wdiich enabled her to retain within the 
Hindu fold every school of religious 
Ihought from Advaita lo atheism. Thosr 
who seek to introduce the element of 
fanatacisiii in our culture are doing violence 
to everything for which India has always 
.stood, its g(‘nius, tradition, culture, and 
civilisation.’ 

In the course of a mes.sage to the convenor 
of the Conference on Culture, Religion, and 
Morals, to be held in LucknoAv, our Prime 
Minister said : 

‘...I cannot speak about religion because 
that word has so many meanings in 
different minds and the kind of religion 
we see about us in every country is more 
of a husk and a ritual than anything having 
a real content. Because of this present- 
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day aspect of religion I have not felt 
attracted to it though I have little doubt 
that in its wider and deeper conception, 
it can be something of great value to life. 
But that conception is so far removed from 
what religion is thought to be today by 
most persons that to use the word may 
very well produce a wrong impression in 

many people’s minds There is a 

danger, however, that wc may lose our- 
selves in vague and metaphysical generali- 
zations, wliieh, though seeming to embody 
high truths, do not help us very much in 
our daily tasks. It may be necessary to 
survey a wide field in order to get a true 
perspective. Hut that may also lead us 
into a dense forest of ideals and problems 
and not help us to uiultTstand clearly the 
duty of the moment. There is always a 
tendency for majority of us to seek 
escapism in high ideals and fine phrases 
and not trouble to relate them to the 
business of life as it is today. . . .’ 

Soon after, speaking on the banks of the 
Meshvi, the Prime Minister declared : 

‘The s(‘cular character of the Indian State 
must be maintained at all costs. This did 
not mean they arc to be irrelogious or a nation 
of atheists. Secular State only meant that 
every individual in it was free to [)rofess any 
faith he chose and no < Usability would rest on 
him by reason of his faith.’ 

This, how(‘ver, is only a re-u(Iirmation of 
one of the Fundamental Hights proposed in 
the Constitution which reads : 

*. . . Subject to public order, morality and 
health, all persons are equally entitled to 
freedom of conscience and the right freely to 
profess, practise and propagate religion ; every 
religious denomination will have the right to 
establish and maintain institutions for religious 
and charitable purposes, to manage its own 

affairs in matters of religion ’ But the 

^lucstion remains why should the Governments 
of the Union, at the Centre, and of the ‘States’ 
as such, repudiate all responsibility for fostcr- 


m 

ing the religions of their sulqccts especially 
when in connection with the controversy over 
provincial languages the Government allow 
mixed populations, in contiguous areas to be 
taught, in the schools, not only llui language 
of the province wherein the students happen 
to reside, but also their mother tongues ? 
The importance of providing the young 
generation with a catholic religious back- 
ground seems not to have been realized in 
spite of the examples of Russia and (jcrmany. 
What is clearly indicated is that the Govern- 
ment should create a body of men which 
would advise on the sort of religious instruc- 
tioj) to be imparted in the schools to all those 
who profess nominally different faiths wliieh 
essentially are one, so as to bring up a genera- 
tion whieh will nut tolerate ‘a divoree between 
the cultural and moral standards and the 
business of life,’ nor allow ‘cultural values to 
progressively lose their significance and fade 
away’ giving place ‘to vulgarity, ixdly- 
luindedness and an absence of any conception 
of obligations and duties.’ Obligations and 
duties, thought in the present day to be 
ethical commandments, really derive from 
Religion, being aspc'cts of the Brotherhood of 
Man on which ^rahalma Gandhi insisted as 
the one Truth, which to him, with its implica- 
tion of non-violence, was God. 

But apiart from the teachings of religions 
professed in India — Hinduism, Islam, 
ChrLsliaiiity, Jainism, Buddliism, Guru 
Nanak’s creed, etc. let us cast a glance at 
what the thinkers, our favourite authors of 
the West, have saiil on the subject of Religion. 

Burke, the author of Rejictious on the 
French Revolution and of Sublime and the 
Beaut ijul says : 

‘Wc know and we feel inwardly that 
religion is tlie basis of civil society and the 
source of all good and all comforts. . . . 
All persons possessing any portion of power 
ought to be strongly and awfully impressed 
with an idea that they act in trust ; and 
that they arc to aeeounl for their conduct 
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in that trust to the one great Master, 

Author and Founder of society ’ 

Or take Disraeli : 

‘The most powerful principle which governs 

man is the religious principle A wise 

government, allying itself with religion, 
would as it were conscTrate society and 

sanctify the State Society has a soul 

as well as a body. . . The spiritual nature 
of man is stronger than codes or constitu- 
tions. No government can endure which 
does not recognize that for its foundation, 
and no legislation last which does not flow 
from that fountain. The principle may 
develop itself in manifold forms, in the 
shape of many creeds and many churches. 
But the priiicij)lc is divine. As time is 
divided into day and night, so religion rests 
upon the Providence of God and the res- 
ponsibility of man.’ 

It follows that there can be no . genuine 
statesmanship which is not founded upon a 
religious view of the basis of civil obligations 
and there can be no true religion where the 
basis of civil obligations is treated as ])urely 
s(*cular. Religion must not be regarded as 
an individual’s personal affair, simply as a 
private fad, like having a hot water bottle in 
bed, a legitimate idiosyncrasy : but must be 
recognized as a vital force whicli has im]>ortant 
consequences for a man’s neighbours. The 
se(!ular organization of the community in the 
State cannot be regarded as self-suffieient and 
no wise secular government can Jiop(‘ for the 
permanence of its institutions by adopting an 
attitude of indifference to religious truths, 
even if it be driven to adopt an attitude of 
impartiality between a number of different, 
but basically similar, creeds. The necessity 
of religion In a secular society is demonstrated 
by three iiuh'peiuhuit propositions : 

First : Religion, that is the recognition 
of the spiritual brotherhood of man under the 
fatherhood of God, is the sole philosophical 
justification for any ort of morality between 
man and man. 


Second : Religion provides the moral 
basis of culture, without which man is unable 
to live at peace with his neighbour. 

Third : Religion is the great governing 
wheel on the engine of human passion without 
which no passion, no love, no moral or political 
principle is valid or even legitimate. 

It has to be realized that religion and 
secular life, originafly united in the nation, 
remain united in the iiislitution of the family, 
the foundation alike of the secular and religious 
life. It is th(? business of the State to foster 
and support family life, but the core and 
centre of family life is its religious con- 
sciousness. 

The history of the past two generations 
affords ample proof of what is here urged. 
There is, for every careful and unbiassetl 
analytic mind, a close connection between the 
two main movements of thought and practice 
<]uring this pcTiod : first, the movement of 
human thought all over the world towards a 
malerialisti(f or positive view of the universe 
and away from a religious or even idealislie 
philosophy ; second the real and very obvious 
retrogression from the humanism of the nine' 
teciith century towards the ai)omiiiatious, tlu' 
cruelties, and inhumanities of the present age. 
There can be no doubt that of the various 
political revolutions which have taken place 
since the turn of the century the majorily 
have been anti-religious and that in the 
democracies where the same forces are at 
work in a free society the movennent has taken 
the form of the worship of Mammon and 
Venus ; in the dictatorships, that of Moloeli 
or of Mars. In the unthinking multitude 
these movements have succeeded to the extent 
of creating indifference ; in organiztd 
minorities they have actually produced active 
hostility to religion and all that is spiritual. 

These then are two of the characteristics 
of our time : a retrogression from humanily 
and a conscious abandonment of religion. 
Therefore, our political faith has to be liiiki'd 
to the ultimate view of reality, and not 
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divorced from it. There is no hope for the 
world unless men can come to regard Ihem- 
.sclvcs as members of a common brotherhood. 
But the })rothcrhood of man is philosophically 
meaningless and practically unattainable 
except in the light (»f the universal fatherhood 
of God. To talk of a Ijrothcrhood transcend- 
ing the bonds of physical frat(‘rnal relalionship 
presupposes a kind of manhood inconsistent 
with malerialistie philosophy. The denial of 
the fatherhood of God is the root from which 
spring finite naturally the heresies which have 
affect ed mankind in our lime, the doctrine of 
race and of class, the worship of the State, the 
philosophy of dialectical materialism, or the 
more i)ragniatic and not le.ss j)opular creeds 
of get-rich-quick or all-is-fair-in-Iovc-and-war. 
Our duty towards our neighbours, outside the 
bounds of enlightened self-interest, begins at 
the moment when we realize the utter worth- 
lessness of self in the sight of the Father of 
us all. N(‘ith(‘r of the two coininandments 
can be practised separately, for the love of 
God does not exist in the man who does not 
love his brother and the love of man is 
impossible except in the grace and under- 
standing bestowed by faith in and love of God. 

It is a foreshadowing of the Divine Will 
that the human mind in general is at present 
orientated in the right direction. Kvervone 
is talking of ‘One WorhP and the brotherhood 
of man. For India, the ancient home of 
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spirituality, where was born Advaita, where 
were nwcaled the Vedas and the U'panishadsy 
now is the lime to give effect to its pristine 
faith. Signs arc not wanting that in some 
quarters stress is being laid upon a l)(‘ginning 
to be made, e.g. in the insislenci* upon making 
the study of Sanskrit eompiilsory. I'lu' 
Gove rnment should accept this idea and relat(‘ 
it to the suggestion already made, namely, 
the constitution of a body of carefully selected 
men from enlightened spiritual organizations 
to frame a comprehensive programme which 
will have for its object the ineuleation, by 
stages, of the grand Truths of essential 
Religion like God is 'rruth. Service is 
Dharina. and how all ethical injunctions follow 
from the p(‘rfornianee of one’s duly. This 
theme is capable of detailed enlargement and 
the writer's hope is that it will be taken u|). 
pursued and elaborated by earnest and k('en 
men. much belter qiialitied for tin* task than 
he is. 

What, however, seems essential at the 
present stage is that having, Ihiiuigh it^ const i- 
lution, assured the citizens of Imlia equality of 
rights in every conceivable respect, our 
Government should adopt the policy of ])rovid- 
ing tlnun with a catholic religh)us background, 
so that a strong and united Indian soeiet.v 
can be built up on a basis of moral intt'grily 
and spiritual unity. 

Kailasu Nakayan Haks.au 
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KMKRSON: A CONSPKCTUS-VOI.. I. <m!T*n.Kn 
nv Madiiava Kama. Puhfuthrd hjf C. V. Krkhna Bros,, 
Tnmn'Irum. Pp. 51^9, 

Mmorsou iimis no introduction to Itic literary world, 
tiilicriling all tliat ia liesl in Western cnllirre he wa.s at 
same lime deeply innueneed by Oriental, espet-ially 
Indian, ttiou;;lit, into wliicli he stiowetl a keen insight. 

a result of this confluence there flowed forth from 
liini a new atream of ideA,s al onee deep, lilx^ra]. amt 
t»na(t. He is one of the few pioneers, who, along with 
riioreau and othors, interpreted early in the ninelccnth 


(riitury F.u.'nIi-dj Ihotij^hl. lo Ihr Wrsl and lnnn;;ht at)oii1 
a ferment in its idrai^. He adopted jus liis mtdlo Ex 
Oricnfe /.M.r~Liglil from tlie Ka.sl. He <tid mncli to 
bring I lie Ka.st and llie Wt*.sl etuser. 

Tliongli Kmor.son is not n;.;:irded as a pliilo-soplio;' 
in the formal .sense of tlic term, his wlmle <nil!o<ik was 
]ihilasophie. To quote from the able iiilnHUielioii to lli«' 
IxHik by Charles .Albert Hanger, .Ir.. ‘His pTC<H*<‘Hpalion 
was lo .see life as a wliole, and in it.s univeTsiil sell ini:.’ 
He impre.ssed his i)crsonality on whatever pas.sed tlirough 
him ; ‘Without llie disadvanta^s so often a.ssoi iated 
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with rdiftious or jiliilosophical rclcctifisin, Eiiirrson's 
gcniaj spirit found itself ccpially tit liomo in Sorratrs, 
in Golania Buddlui, in Jesus, in the Koran or in thn 
IJpam^hads ; for the Sago of Concord in s]>irilual inatlerK 
was «df-rdianl, and a lanij) unto himself. . . . So<Mal 
instutions, and the ])oliey t)r nations, were to Ik; judged, 
in his view, on the basis of liow far lh<\v fostered or 
hinderiMl the unfolding of the high destiny he Ix’licvcsl 
[Kjssihle for man. ... The flowering of the l)est talents 
everywhere, and in all their variety ; happine.s.s in the 
Good Life for .'ll] men, was what Ik; <'allcd for. Mutual 
res|ieel, good will, and tolerance, la'iiig s«‘ts of condi- 
tions favouring the realii^ation of this goal. ... His 
Hp|H‘al is always to tin* jaisilive element in us, to the 
Higlier Self, whieli, in the last analysis of Emersons 
tliought, i.s the Self <»f (iod working in the world.’ 

Thore is no woiuKt that such a |>ersonality should 
ins])ire people all over the world. The author has 
drunk <leep at the fountain <if Emers<in for over forty 
years. The entire work, of which this is the first volume 
and which will he complete in four parts, aims to arrange 
toi»ically all the varkius writings of Emerson, with 
biographical, <'ritieal, and other <lata concerning him. 
The liook i.s the result of several years of study and 
laljour and presents Emerson umler inlere.^ting heads. 
It will 1)0 of vaha; to the stiideids of Emerson a.s it 
brings together his ess^Mitial thought in a eonipael 
manner as also extracts from other works on Emerson, 
to all of wliieh references have Ik'cu given in the 
foolnote.s, 

INDIAN (’AVAIX’ADE. Ih IbiAUANi Hiiatta- 
ciiARYA. Nalaiida Pnhlicatinns, Poal Unx iVo. 
Bombay . Pp. Qilt , Price /fv. 

Indian Cavalcade is a <’olle<;lion of histora al sketches 
rontril>ut(Ml by the author from time to time to .several 
jieriodicals in India. lie has s<;leeled certain prominent 
personalities and events of history as his themes and 
ra,sl them in the form of a nuinljer of .short stories with- 
out deviating from facts. He bases his accounts upon 
authentic works, and, where there are different versions of 
the .same incident, he nienlions them all and tries to lie 
impartial. He is unpreju<liced in his .selection and 
nbjective in his portrayal. 

The .«ul)jecls are not confined to kings and emjierors 
and ‘liislorical’ events alone, but embrace acc-ounks of 
social and religious leaders, and thus the; author falls in 
line with the modern conception of history which lakes 
into account all movements which affect and mould 
the life and <Milture of a people — [Nililical, economic, 
s«K;ial and cultuiral. In these .sketches tlie author brings 
into play his abilllics lus a. first-rat^' story-writer. Tliough 
this is no liook on history, it will certainly acquaint the 
general reader with some of the important men and 
events of the past in India from the time of Vikiramaditya 


to the pre.sent day. though, as the author writes, ‘some 
os.senlial link in the material had to be left out on 
copyright grounds, .so that there are otld blanks in the 
))ii noramie picture.’ 

The lK)ok makes very interesting reading, though 
at limes one fcrls that then; is adi abrupt passing over 
of an event. The liook will provide light .stimulating 
heading to the public. 

INTRODUCING INDI.\-PAUT I. Joint Editohs 
— ^K. N. Baociii AM) W. G. Giamriis. PnhUxhrd by 
The Boy(d Asiatic Society of Benyid, CalcutUi. Pp. 171. 

This book is a eolloetion of .sixlism lectures delivered 
iiuder the auspices of the Society by a numlier of 
eminent scholars, Indian and Euro|K;an, for I he lx;nefil 
of the foreign .soldiers who came In India during I he last 
war. The lectures deal with several a.s|KS*ls of Indian 
life and (“iilliire. They inelmle, among others, Temj^r.s 
of India by Sir Norman Edgley. The Codx and VKuldcxs- 
vs of India by J. N. Ibmnerjee, Da ten of Imio 'in Ancient 
India by R. R. Pak The Pcoide of India by \V.(i. 
Griffiths, Art in Gandhara by E. Dickinson, Travels of 
Marco Polo by L.R. Fa wens, Beurpd ax Clive Found If 
by R. (k Majiimdar, Hill Trihex of Assam by C.S. Mullan. 
and Impact of War Upon the hidaslries of India by 
G.IV. Tyson. 

The lKM)k eonlains .several illusiralions and ma|>s 

which add lo ils usefulne.s.s. 

The fxKMcty Inus done a good service lo the eouniry 
by publishing Ihese leelures embofl.ving latest researches 
in the .subjects flealt with. They will certainly hr 

helpful in ‘inlroduc'ing India’ to a widor public. lYe 

ho|)e tlie next Part will come out .soon. 

IMAR.Vnil 

HRIDAYA ROL. Ry NnKonA H. VimIi i 

Published, by Bamacihandra VinecI, 'Devotion* Writer 
Street, Dhartnir, Pp. OS . Price Re. I/S. 

Ili’idaya Bid is a collection of .songs eoinjio.sed by 
the authoress. The .songs express many goorl idea.s and 
noble .sentiments. As such they have, an eilucative 
Arabic. The language is simple and expressive. 

VIJHANARI AUG. Ry R\MK.sif Mantiu. 
PnlJished by R. R. Mantri, 1285, Mangahoar, Kolhapnr. 
Pp. SS. Price Re. 1/H. 

This is a liook of .short .skelches on the various 
eiroujn.slane(\s in life that w'e come m’ross. It is a 
eamlid n'flcNlion on the thoughts, ideals, and a,spiratIons 
that we cherish in the stairt of life, and on what Isvonics 
of them as. we advance in age, and also almut tliiii.gs 
hapfx’ning around u.s. The author is very critical and 
somewhat ])e.*isimi.stic, but very .siiux;rei clear, and 
forceful. 
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THE EIGIITYSEVENTH BIRTHDAY ANNI- 
VERSARY OF SWAMI VIVEKANANDA 
Function at tub Ramakiiisiina Mission LiiniAHY, Ft ui 

Tile ciglilyscvcntli Birllulay Anniversary of Swaiiii 
Vivekananda was celebrated at the Rainakrislma Mission 
Library, Puri, fnnn tlie 21sl to 24tli of Jujiuary last in 
accordance with a grand programme. It couinioiiced on 
the 21 st morning with vhmuliimlh, henna, and prayers 
etc. and was terininalisl with Daridra-Narayana St^va 
in the evening. The splendid contributions of the 
local Maths loward-s this ifunctioii were notable. With the 
worshipping of Dm! Mnhabir and Ramanama Sankirtan, 
tin; programme of the 22nd Ixtgan. An elocution 
competition was held among the college stu<lents on 
‘The Life of Swamiji.’ Shri Satkari Hola of Puri 
Collcgl^ (3rd'Yca.r student) got the first prize. On the 
23rd there was a sjxirls coni|ictition among school boys 
and girls, in which alxiut 20() com|Kditors from 9 different 
scluxds |Kirlicii>ated. Shriinati P. K. Das, wife of the 
Disiric’t Magistrate, distribuleil the prizes among the 
succvasfiil conipi‘tilors. On the 2‘Rh morning, the 
Hon'ble Prime Minister of Orissa, Shri H. K. Maiialab, 
laid the fonudation stone of th;* [iropised extension of 
this Library. The r(‘p(»rt of the library showed that 
it contained about GOUO b<ioks and on an average alMiiit 
a hundivd jK'oplc u.'X.hI the Library daily. The Reading 
Rcxnu section received 58 periodicals. 

A piibla* nuvting was h«‘Id uraler the prc.sidentship 
of the Hoirblc Minister that I'veiiing to pry homage 
to Swami Viwkamuida. Mo.v than a thousand |K.*opIc 
as.sciiiblcd in the adjoining premises of the Libnuy. 
lVinci[)al (llrija tfankar Ron. Prof. Dharnia Utu>, Mr, 
Snkanta Rao, IT. Bu.sudev Mishra and Sliri Isikanuth 
Misra, M.L.(.\, delivered l(‘ctures on the Life ainl Work of 
Swami Viv<‘kananda. The Pre.si<lent, in his s|X'ech 
nientioned the influence of Swamiji on his own life and 
siiid that all I lie Congre.ss workers were, more or les.s, 
influeneed by the jiriiM'iples and Uleals of Swami 
Viv(‘kaminda. With a vote of thanks by Rai Bahadur 
Pinacharan Dius the imvling csuieludiHl. 

SRI RAMAKRISIINA MISSION SEVASHRAMA 
AND RAMAKUISIINA MATH, CONTAI, ' 
WEST BENGjVL 
Rkpout fok lif)H TO 1947 

The Seva-sliruiiia was .started in 1913 in pursiiniiee 
of the ideal of service lai<l <lown by tlie great Swami 
Vivekamiiida. I1ic following is a re|x)iT of its 
uelivilies from 1941 to 1947. 

Tlie aelivilie.s fall mainly under Ihrcx; beads: (1) 
Prearhiiig, (2) Etliiealioiial, and (3) Service of the |K)or. 

<|1) Preachhnj : During the pt‘ruHl umler review' 
the members of the Stwashrama eondueled ela.sses, gave 


lectures ami magic-lunlern talks on various religious 
and cultural topics and on hygiene in ililVereiit parts of 
the snbxlivihion. Altogdher there were KM) lectures 
and 548 classes during the period, whieh were well- 
attended. 

(2) Educational : 

(a) Htudmis* Homes: Two Students’ Homes 
were coialutrted by the Stwashrama to ])rovide the 
noet^ssary atnuisi)bcre for developing eharac;ler, one in 
the eoinixnind of the iVshrama and the other in the 
Vidyalaya at Mana.sa<lwip. Tliere were 11 students in 
the former, of whom 5 weni free, 5 halMree and 1 
paying; and .S in the latter, all paying. 

(b) TAljrary & Rvadkij Room: The Ashraina 
(‘ondiK'ts a freti Library & Rea<iing R<Jom for the public. 
It hu<l 1815 IkujIvs ill 1947 and was rix-civing 9 monthly 
magazines and one daily paix^r. During the periiKl 
under review 11460 b<x»ks w’erc lssin*«l. 

(c) Vidyalaya : The Sevashrama has lieeii con- 
ducting one High Sch(K)l, two Primary Selajols 

— one for Ikivs and one for girls — in Manasadwip, a 
border island of Snndarbans in the 24 Parganas. It has 
also btxm conducting two I'pixT- Primary S<'hools for 
boy.s and girls in Belda \illagf' 4 miles north of Contai 
town. The strength in the.'«‘ ,1 schools during 1917 was 
117, 98, 36, 67 and 19 ;r.siK‘i*li\cly. The sdiools have 
develofied by sUiges in to the growing nee«ls of 

the ]x?oplc. The fiiiaiieial coiidilion of the schools is 
not .sound, and lienee tluy neetl tlu‘ generous lielp from 
the piiblie lor pi*o|KT development. 

(3) Serivre of the l*(nn ' : 

(a) Free Hlsiieiimry : 'Die dis]K‘nsary is a 
great help cvm to llu jnsiple of dist.vnl liM-alities. During 
the jK'rioil nmlcr re\le\v ISOSS ea.ses were treated, and 
(|iiiiiiiie was di.slrilnited to 3113 ca.srs. 

(h) Relirj Work: Willi (’ontai as headijiiarlers 
3 rent res were op’ne«l at Khcjnri. Hiiludvadi, ami 
Mr.jhirehak to afford rel'.i'f to the sulTen*rs in the eyeloiie 
of 1942. Four i^mps were aeeommodaled in the 
Ashraina hiiihlings, and were supplied with provisions. 
The w'orkers of the S’vashrama with the help of the 
lx»ys of the Students* Home coiistruet^-d many hiiLs 
and clean’d ami purified tise waters of nearlv 2(KK) ijoiids. 

Ramakrishmi Math: The Malli celebrated the 
birthdays of Sri Rainakrislma, Swami ^■ivekananda ami 
other •religions p.rophets. I’alks, leehires ami miLsic 
w'ere licld on the occasions. 'Flie Isiys of the hx-al 
se^h(H>1s and i-ollcgcs also loi.»k part. Every y<*ar alxnil 
20(X) p<K»r ix’opli' were fed on the birthday of Sri 
Ramakrishna. 

The Sevashrama nipiires funds for repair of the 
kiteheii and other buildings that suffiTed in the cyeloue 
of 1942 and also for putting up buildings for office and 
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living (quarters of workers. It also reijulres funds to 
extend its activities and to provide facilities in the 
Students' Homes for college and other students, many 
of whom are se<‘king admission Into them. It apfK'ul.s 
to the generous public to eoiitribiite lllK‘rally to enable 
the Sevaslirama to carry on its work of service of 
humanity. Any <*ontrIbnllons will be ihankrully axMrpItsl 
ami a<kiui\\h'<lged by the Sceretary, Sri Kainakrislin:i 
Mission Senashrama, (!oiilai, District McNlinipur, 
West Hen gal. 

ItAMAKIUSHNA VFd)ANTA (UNTUK 
01' SMAITLM, U.S.A. 

Kkpoht of Activities 
Oltohkh '11)17 — Skitkmmkh It) IS 

The year has been une of considerable progress with 
an appris-iable increase in niemlK'i'sliip and attcndaiici^ 
on SitiidiiYs, which is a clear indication of tlie bright 
futtiix' alicad of us. 

During the year under review' u lot of imin*ovemeiits 
have be«'n ma<le on the hoiix*. Tlie entire third floor, 
including the bathromn, has ijceii rcpuinte^l and 
redecorated. This floor will now provide nuniis for at 
least lliree pmsjioctive monks who wouhl like to li\e a 
life (Jif renniu'iation and dedication. The rnusl iin|)ortanl 
work done dnrliig tla* pa^t fiscal year was the ivno\alion 
of the basement joer«alion r(K)m. A new' I’ed cement 
floor has Ixsmi put in, the walls and (filing lia\e Iktu 
paiM'n'd and tlie wooflwork painte<l. It has Ix'cn 
fnriiisheil nilli a bcanlifni riig. floor laini»s and [»i( hires 
of the Holy Ones and views td Indian temples, as well 
as an altiii-. making it an ideal place hir meditation 
and worship. 

As usual, Swann Vl\ Hlisfiananda c.avc a public 
leelur*' ocry Simda\ niorning. disrn>Ning llic I henry and 
practice of V<<hinla. and he condnclHi .'•lialy clas-^cs 
every Tuesday and Friday evening. On Tuesdays he 
look up the .sindy of tlu? liliaqai nd (iita, and on Fridays 
•dllalii <la idm lcd l'ollo\\c<l b; di.- 

on Shankara’s Crrst Jewel uj DUrnm 'nnit'inn. The Tncsilay 
classes wciv ojk'II to Hie public, bid the Friday cla.sses 
were held for mcmlx'rs and sludcnls. 

'I'he usual eelebratiuns wen* held thrmighoul the 
year, the imjKirlant ones lj<‘iiig the wur.slii[) of the Divine 
Mother Durga and the birthdays of Sri Hamakrisima, 
Holy Mother, Swami Vivekananda. Swami Hrahmriiianda, 
LonI Bmldlin, as well as the celebrations of ('hrislrnas 
and F^ir.ler. On Sri lljiinakrislma’s birthday the base- 
ment recreation room was dtsliealcd to Swami Hralirna- 
nanda and a statia* of the Swami was installed. Swami 
Oevalniananda of Fort land canu‘ for the Uaniukrishna 


birthday celebration, and he spoke one Sunday on 
Sri llamakrishna and his teai^hings. He also .six)ke at 
the special dinner held in coimeelion with the eelelvra- 
lion. I>r. Helling, Minister of the Truth Center, 
Tju'oina, Wa.shiiiglon, also was a guest s|Mraker at this 
dinner. Jn eoiineetion with the Buddha celebration we 
hr.id a sixH'ial dinner and Swami Vividi^hanunda and 
Dr. Helling were the siK^akers. 

During the past year the Swami was invited to s|)eak 
ladore dilfercnl groups. Ih* s|Mike twice at the Truth 
Center in Tacoma, Washinglon. the subjects of his 
lectures lieing Truth is One’ and ‘Mahatma (lamllii’. 
Dr. Helling, who invited the Swami to sjK-jik at the 
Triilli Center, ha.s been deeply inleresled in Indian 
philosophy and religion for many years. In fuel, he 
had the privilege of mceling Swami Vivekananda in 
Delrolt a.s a lit lie boy, when Sw'ainiji was a guest of 
his parents. Dr. Helling has many times ev pressed great 
admiration ;for Swarni Vivekananda and his teachings. 

The follow'ing is a. letter written by the Secretarv 
of the .lunlo Study Croup in appreciation of the talk 
the Swami gave Infore their meinlxr.s ; 

‘I wish to convey to yon once ai’.ain the thunks of 
the members of the Junto Stii(l> Croup, their Imsliands 
friends, and m,VM‘lf for llii‘ memorable exp-rlcnce yon 
Jilforded us by coming to onr last meefing. The Ideas 
\on brought ns have stimulated onr thinking to u wider 
ui)|>reeIation of religions other than onr own and 
i‘.s|n‘eiall.\ to the iManly and v, iMlmn of >onr faith. \'i- 
feel it a great honmir to have iii.ade \oiir acipiaiiiliiiii .• 
and we were happy to uumI tlw wlio lueoiii 

paiiM'd Nou.’ 

During the \«ar a group of boys and girls iiiterc'l'-l 
in the '^tiid.\ of ('oiiiparali\e 'Iteli-ion and ]iiiii:.,i) 
relalions atleiided onr serucf.s. 'J'he .lullowing is ,a hliii 
of apprn-ialion from the ('hairnian of the !.>ronp: 

‘Our vi'iit lo 3 our chnreh made the |s*rfeef finish l"i' 
our study liiogram on human relations, and on isJialf 
of the group who mede the trip 1 would like lo lliaiik 
you for \our hospilalily. We all need to lx* inlroilmed 
to exjHTiences which may be dilTcient from our own. 
f fts’l that tlie e\|KrieiMe was ipiile valuable lo us all. 
ami that oiir horizons have U’cn con.sidcrably broademd, 
'riiank you again for your valuable coniribiition lo 
our pnigram.’ 

During the year, in addition to Swami Devalma- 
naiida we liail tliii'c other visiting Swamis : Swanii 
Valkswanuianda of Philadelphia, Swami Akhilaminda »if 
Boston and Swami Chanaminda of India. All of them 
gave inspiring talks In-fore large undicnce.s. 

Score far If 
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I It must be a large party ! But 
j j there are only two pincheji of tea 
/ in the pot ; so the tea is hound 
/ to be weak and tasteless. Good tea 
J demaiuh one heaped teaspoonful 
for every person served and one for the pot. ’ 


Millions of people turn to tea for cheer and refreshment. 
How sad then that so many who drink tea do not know 
what good lea is. Good tea (X)sts no more and is the 
result of observing five simple rules. To get the full 
value for your money and the full flavour of your 
lea learn these rules by heart and see that they are 

always followed in your home. y 
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mm TOftwtvw l” 

‘ Arise ! Awake ! And stop not till the Goal is reached. ” 


CONVKIISATIONS OF 

Holur iMat’i 19:}1 

On<‘ day Maliapiiru. !• .'.iaiiai/i si)oko as 
follows oil tile rule of tlic : 

A KodliH should rise vi'ry aiiy from his 
h(‘ih lie inust not sleej) after I) or -1 o'eloek 
in the small hours of the morning. Why 
should a iiadhu sleep afl(‘r that hour ? W<‘ 
never saw the Master sleep after o'clock ; 
lie used to repeat God’s name then. A mdhu 
should bathe early, and then meditate or do 
other spiritual practices. He must not eat 
immediately aftt'r bath. To lake food im- 
mediately afler bath without doing spiritual 
practices is not right for a sadfni. Others may 
do so, but why should a sadhu do that ? 
Kv(‘rvlhing of a sadhu, his appearance, speech, 
eomiuct etc. .should be dilferenl— simple, 
charming and god-like. Why should 
a sadliu have money ? He must have absolute 
reliance on God. The ^Master is there ; Tic 
will look after everything. A sadhu should 
he neat and clean, but must not for that 
reason be given to luxury. Luxury is not 
good for those who have chosen the patli of 
renunciation. A sadhu must not eat much 
ill the night. The Master used to say that 


SWAMI SIVAXANDA 

the night meal should b(‘ Iik(‘ a lighl ri'past. 
A sadhu mu>f not l)e ignoranl. |)ul .nIiouKI 
•study. li(‘ mii'l keep gooil Inalth. He 
shouhi be swei I ’:i his words, calm and sh ady, 
ami polite in lii.^ manners. A sadhu should 
always kei'p away from woimai and money. 
He must have no dealings with them. 

Friday, 4 ^Tareh Um 
IWahapurushji is not always al>le, due to 
sickn(‘ss, to read his lelters. An alliinlanl 
is reading thmn to him; h(‘ is lij'lening 
very attentively. A devedee ha> writ ten 
to him a di'solale letter expressing 
great agony of heart : ‘The heart is full of 
utter disquiet. I am carrying on my spiri- 
tual practices as much as I can ; but they 
don't bring me peace. Do kindly tell me 
what will bring piaee to iny heart, and how 
I can have His mercy and lind Him. I firmly 
believe that if only I can have your grace T 
shall have the grace of (iod and thal this 
human life of mine will be blessed'. . . . 
Listening to all this, Mahapiiru.shji said. 
Ah ! Such men an' arfas\ afflicted soiils. 
They will have it. There is a way- faiths 
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If he can have enouah faith that the Master 
is the Incarnation of the age and God Him- 
self, and that a child of II is and no other, 
has bestowed his grace on him, he will have 
everything. It is necessary to have full faith 
in His descent. Jt is He who. seated as the 
guru in my heart, is bestowing mercy on the 
devotees. Write to him, “Weep, weep much, 
my child. I know of no other way than weep- 
ing. Cry as much as you can saying. ‘0 Lord, 
have mercy on me and reveal yourself to me.' 
The more you cry for Him. the more He will 
be reflected in your heart. (Jry with great 
love and yearning. We have heard from tin* 
Master the following song : 

“O Lord, the day has drawn to its end, the 
twilight is come, ferry me across. 

Having come to know that You ar(‘ the 
Ferryman, I call on You. 

I hear that You ferry him aenrss who has no 
coins ; 

I am a poor beggar without coins, so I eat! 
on Yon in desolation of heart," etc. 

‘He is the Ferryman. If H<‘ do(‘s not 
ferry one across this ocean of worldliness, is 
it ever possible for an individual to cross over 
to the other shore ? O blaster ! You are so 
vast, so profound — who can understand Y<)U ? 
N(nu‘ can put a limit to Yo\i. Have mercy. 
Do be merciful and reveal a little of Your 
nature to the understanding. That will 
destroy one's bondage^ of the world for ever.’ 

Another ilevotcc has written ex])res.'^ing 
his desire to know about the piercing of the 
sjx ec'ulres (arranged along tlie s])inal column 
and standing for the six levels of eon.scinus- 
ness) . Maliapurushji .said, ‘AVrite to him saying 
that it is not necessary to know all lhe.se. 
Only cry to Him and cry as riiiieh as pos.sn)le. 
Cry like a simple child and pray, “O Mol her, 
give me love and faith ; 0 Mother, protecl 
me. Liberate me from this Your noo.se of 
inaya." I know only this. Cry re]>ealedly 
calling on the Mother. Resign yourself 
to Her with a simple faith and weep. 
She is sure to besto’^ Her mercy on you. 1 
am also praying as nn di as I can. May you 


quickly advaiurc and go very far in your 
spiritual practices.' Then looking at the 
attendant he said, ‘Were you saying that In* 
had some lapses and troubles ? I don’t know 
all these. 1 don’t care to know what one 
has or ha.su'l done in the j)ast. What has 
gone is gone. Now he has managed to come 
here and has taken refuge in the Master. 
Kverything will be all right, he will be saved. 
The master can rcvi'ise the ilecree of Fate 
{kanna) . He has taken refugi* in the 
Incarnation of I he age. Is it a .slight thing? 
ll (-•ould'iit h.av(‘ come about without his 
having done many gooil deeds. He will surely 
save him.’ .... 

Shortly after this a devolee .saluted Malia- 
piiriish Maharaj oUVriiig the latter .some 
mou(‘y for his personal needs. Mahapurusliji 
said to the devotee : ‘Why did you offer 
money at the time of .saluting? I iiavc no 
need of moiKT. We an* sadhua, what shall 
I do with money ? I have no want thanks to 
lh(‘ gra<a* tin* MasliT. I am the servant (»f 
the Masl(‘r. lie is giving ‘two wI\h onl of 
His meiey.' So .saying In* Ix'gan to sing : 

‘O Lord, [ am a si rvanl, I am a s(*rvanl, I am 
a servant of Yours. 

Yon are the .Maslca-, A'on are the Master. 
Yon are tin* Master of mine. 

I have got two roth and a piece of loin elolli 
from Yon 

Ph'ase give me l<>v(‘ and d< vollon and niak*- 
me sing Yoiir name, I am a. servant (»r 
Yours. 

He is already giving two wlis out of Ills 
mcrc,v, what shall 1 do with money and 
wealth ? Tak<‘ that away, my child. Yon 
are householders ; it is yon wlio need inone\ 
But as the ilevotee insisted on its aceeplaiue 
in earnest hnmilily, Mahapnrnshji aske<l lln 
allendanl to give the moiU‘y for the Masler’" 
worship 

Residing of letters begnji again. A (levot(' ' 
who was initiated had comniilted many rr 
preheiisilde acts before initiation. lie became' 
very repentant for all ihese, and confessing 
many things of his [)ast life he has wrilh ” 
asking for llis pardon. Listening lo tlie 
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Idler l\ljiliaj)nnisliji Ix’caiiie serion.-i for some 
time. Later on he said : ‘IL' is truly repcn- 
lant at heart. Tl is these [)eo|)le who will 
have mercy. Write* to him : ‘You have no 
fear, the Mastcu* will save yon. No sin whal- 
ev(‘r is j^reat in ITis eye. The ^Faster eame 
exactly ])eeans(' He wanted to save you. He 
is the Inner Ruler: He has bestowed His 
i»:raee on you {ifter full knowledjije about your 
past, present, and future. He resigned to 
Him in woni, lhou.i»ht, and deed. He has 
taken hold of your hand from now on. lie 
will not allow you to take any more wronjif 
step, 'rhi've is no fear, my (rliild. Go on 
calling on Him yearningly. He will .save ytui. 
Ami all .vour sins have be(‘n washed away by 
the fa<*t that you have eonb'SM'd all ,vour 
t‘vil <K‘('ds to me. You are from now <m 
sinless. His devotee, wlm has taken refuj^e in, 
and has b(’eii shelten'd, b.\‘ Him. Pray for 
purity, devotion, and love alone from Him." 

Afterwards on the subject of love* and the 
lover of (lod Mahapiirndiji said, ‘Tin* ATaster 
iia'd to say, “Tl is an extremely rare tiling. 
Ordinary persons do not usually have pure 
The AF.'isti'r ux'd to sini» w\^h irrrnt 

feeling : 

■‘T do iK»t J^riid^e j^ranting Liberation, but 
T grudge giving ])ure devotion 

He who achieve?- devotion to Me -he eon 
(piers the universf' and receives scTvice 
from all. 

Fasten 0 Chandravali, I shall speak to .vou 
about hhaldl, devotion ; 

Pure dc'votion is to be found oidy at Hrin- 
davan ; it is not known to anybody else 
('xeepl the cowherds and milkmaids. 

Ft is du(' to devotion that I am in the house of 
Nanda .and carry his burden on Aly head, 
like a son unto him." 

‘Aha ! with what feeling the Alaster used 
to sing this song.’ So saying he began to 
''ing the song himself. Afterwards nanaining 
'iniet for a while he l)egan to .say as it were 
In himself: ‘The Alaster eanu' for the re- 
demption of th(' sinful and the afllietcd. If one 
lakes refuge in Him in all sinecrily, He wipes 


away all sins by gcailly passing His hand of 
mercy over him. At Lli.s divine touch man 
immediately beeomes .sinle.ss. What is mressary 
is siiieere longing for Him. ;md self- 
dedication ;il His feel. Girish Habn liad eom- 
milled so many folli('s. Hut nol icing his devo- 
tion the Master bestowed mercy on Him 
and look him up into His lio.som. So (iiri.*-h 
Habu Used to .''a,\ at the end of his life : “If 
I only knew of the existence of such a deep 
pit inl(» which I eonld throw all my sins. T 
would Iiav(‘ committed many more." He is 
Alerey incarnate, an ocean of mercy.’ 

.V certain woman devotee'. reeenll.v 
bereaved of her husband, has written a desol/ile 
lelb'i* laimuiling like oiu' gom* crazy, last ru- 
ing to lh(‘ letter in deep silence. M.iha- 
linnishji now and then exclaimed, ‘Ah 1 I ean’l 
lu'ar It anymore.’ After I he h'tb r had Ixrii 
read, he ktpl his eyo shut for a while and 
.said. ‘The AI other jilays, while men and 
woiiHii suffer beiM'iivemenl and inistTV. Who 
will umh'rsland all this ? If man gives a 
little thought lu all this and reflects on the 
imperinaiHMu e of the world, then a lorn* can 
b(' be saved Men are immersed in maj^a day 
and night. It is good to think of death now 
and then. 'I’hert^ is no end to the way in 
which the transitoriness of the world pre- 
''cnts itself Ixfore all cyt'.s. Still man doe.s 
not awaken to the tnith. Thi.-* is The 

Alasler used to sing this .song often before 
the devotees.’ So saying he b(‘gan to sing in 
a trembling voice', in desolation of heart as 
it Aven' : 

’Such is the mu.f/u of the Great Motln'r, 
what a spell Sh(‘ has cast over all ! 

Brahma and Vishnu are unaware of it, can 
mere man know’ ? 

Digging a hollow’ the fisherman jdaces a trap 
into which fish enter. 

The wa.v into and out of it is alwa.vs open, 
still the fish can nev('r g('t old. 

The larva forms a cocoon round it thougli 
it can escape' if il chooses. 

The cocoon of Mahamaya binds the larva, 
which dies in the snare of its own making . 
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Man is exactly like the larva. Himself 
crcaliiifi; a world of illusion he has boeouic 
bound by it and dies of the agony of bereave- 
inent and suffering. He will never realize 
that no one of those he is ever ihinking as 
his own is really his. For one thing, it is 
such a dreadful experience to be bound by a 
body; and on lop of this llu're is the creation 
of this nuiya. But what can man do ? He 
suffers being deluded by tlu‘ concealing power 
of Alahainaya. It is Ihe play of her destructive 
pow(’r. Therefore the Afaster used to say, 
‘Mother, who cau understand Your play ? 1 
don't want to know. Be merciful, and give 
me pure love for Your lotus feel and pure 


knowledge — This is my prayer.' The Master 
used to say this many a time. I am just 
repeating his words. When th(‘ Master fell 
down and broke his arm, his condition was 
like that of a child. One day He was walk- 
ing slowly like a small child and saying to 
the MotluT, “() Mother, You never had to be 
born in a body. You have never fell the 
pain of embodiment !” 

Mahapuriishji kept quiet for a while and 
said, ‘Ah ! Freshly bereaved of husband !’ As 
he said these he burst into tears. After- 
wards he closed his eyes and sat absorbed in 
meditation. 


THE WESTERN QUESTION fV) 

By tiik Kditou 


India's contact with the outside world 
was close, even long before the birth of 
Buddhism. It was established by means of 
the great ancient trade-routes (one v(‘ry 
well-known of these ran from the prosperous 
cities on Ihe lower (ranges via Taxila and 
the north-west to the marts of t(‘ntral Asia 
and beyond) and later by the expansion of 
the Persian political power. Ideas travelled 
ah)ng these routes and the imperial means 
of communication to the distant areas «)f 
civilization. Civilized communities, even 
at their early dawn, particularly those 
which lay along the fringes of Uie 
great land mass situated centrally to 
the old world of Asia, Europe, and Africa, 
wen! not so isolated then as we are apt to 
assume today. A constant stream of people, 
some times a trickle and not unoften a tale, 
moved across this land mass of (Central Asia, 
Iran, Alisopotamia, and Asia Minor fix)m all 
points around it. Brisk maritime trade also 
connected India with Babylon, Assyria, and 
the Mediterranean coiiiitries. Apart from 


trade there were other imi)ulses and factors, 
pressure of population, search for fn‘sh lands 
and pasture, the desire for adventun' and 
knowledge and so on, which led to tlies(' 
constant and wid(‘ movements. I\now!e»lge 
and ideas spread along these tracks from one 
corner to another. This vast area, th(‘ Imh 
of the ancient world and alive with movement, 
presented a fi(‘ld where ideas and ways of life 
met and clashed and were lestc'd out. A 
process of natural selccrtion in the r(‘alm «>f 
ideas weeded out what fell short of worth for 
the furlln r pr-ogress of mankind. 

Long before Alexander Indians had been 
to (ireece and the (Jreeks to India. Indian 
traders and ])hilosophcrs walked in tlie 
streds of Athens in the days of Socrates and 
Plato. Indian soIdi(‘rs fought in the ranks of 
Darius j)r()bably, and of Xei-xcs ecrtainly. 
against Greece. Rc'eords point to still earlier 
eonlaets. Persia, in anticpiity, served as llu 
middle term between Imlia and (Greece. 
Enough material is now available to coniieei 
Indian tlnniglit with Ionian speculation^ 
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which form the starting-point of Greek 
philosophy and science and lileralure. Greek 
accounts link up Pythagoivanisni witii India. 
The substance of Platonism is according to 
many J^ythagorean. Apart from it Socrates 
and Plato have been directly connected with 
India. Reading the history of Western 
philosophy one has the Impression that 
Socrates and Plato have generally b(‘(‘n 
misunderstood in the West, because the real 
drift and scope of their dialectics have b<*eii 
ndsscd. Platonic dialectics do not aim 
at prouuuj what lies beyond proof, but to 
reveal the sclf-.slidtifying character of Pjota- 
gorcan relativism and secplieism and also to 
point to the universal factors in onr know- 
ledge. Our knowledge i.s a blend of the true 
and the false, the universal and the paiiieular. 
While the senses glv<‘ us particulars, the raw 
material of our exjuriciicc, IIk'V do not give 
IIS universals, without assuming which uo 
-cicucc or c(»iiducl is ever possible. Our 
conccplions of truth, justice, and beauty 
lake for granted timeh'ss principle*-. Rational 
life is not pos.siblc without tlnni. The uni- 
\ersal, of whicli no ecr/u/n knowledge can be 
had through the senses or reasoning, can be 
known imiiK'diately by inlellecl iial intuition 
\ f>U(l(Hntjru/iij(nn) , whosi* meaning is not 
generally clear to tin* modern inlerpreler.s of 
kiato. It is for this ivastm that a fantastic 
notion about Plalonie universals, like a series 
of concrete realiti« s .along.sidc* of the ))art i<‘uiar^ 
of .sense, has })cen eii It'l l aim’d by a long line 
“1 writers. Plalonie statements beeome clear 
hy being viewed in the Indian context. Plalti 
i*- a rare synthesis of Indian tleplh and (ireek 
form. 

Indian faiths and philo.sophies flourislied 
in Asia Minor in iire-dirislian limes. Krishna 
worship was prcvalerif in .\rmenia at least 
ill the second and lliinl ceiiturit s R. C. 
Toniplcs dcdical(‘<l to Krishna and containing 
'lig" images of tht* deity were set up near the 
Van. These were later on destroyed 
the early Ghristians. In fact Indian 
•'<’l5gions were dominant in Western .\>ia till 
a 
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quite reecnt times, namely, the rise and 
spread of Islam. 

The Syrian countries which formed part, 
first of the Persian and later of the Graeit)- 
Roinaii world for nearly five eenturies before 
the Christian era, witc long exposetl to Indian 
influence. They had intimate eonlaet in 
particular with the Bhagavala religion and 
Buddhism. Tlu're is little dou!>l that 
Chri.stianily owes its origin to the impact of 
India upon Israel. This Is probably one 
rea.son why rludaism became hostile, and has 
remained so ever afterwards, to the new faith 
as something outlandish. 

Islam similarly arose on a soil peinK'aled 
l)y the.se different influences. 'Fhe Arabs 
took out of them the elements which answered 
to llieir needs and forniulaled a faith whleli 
gave a new dynamic impulse to the people. 
Its chief stn'iigth was de-rivi'd from ils 
militant monotlK ism ami its rare freedom 
from raee-coiiseiousncss. The spiritual 
language just suited (he people and was 
adecpialc to circumvent the conflicts of race 
and hhxul. Jts militant cn'cd provided a 
superior outlet for thiir figliting impuK<‘s. 
Its e.sse'ntially simple ami strong eommonseiiM' 
approach to the '•piriliial problem came late r 
em as a M'rieuis challenge to amieni faiths 
wliie-h hael gathere’el roumi its pun* ami original 
e*e>re* fantastic accretions as time went ami 
W’hie-h e)flen spoke in lerm.s le)e) h)fty for 
the cemnnon iinde*rslamling. .Islam earlaiiily 
|)ul .icross spiritual truths, elircctly ami sinijily. 
Ie> large masse's of men. 

The silent and de'cp penetration eif Iiielian 
ideas inle> the' re'inotcsl fielels e)f civilizalie)n 
remains yet to be fully exple>reel and lolel. 
Still, W’he*n we r(*membe'r that Ionian speeiila- 
tiem WM'iil frenn Asia Minor to (irei'ce ami 
Magna (iraeia le) form the basis of the later 
brilliant siiperslrueture* of Greek tlioiighl 
and eulture. and fiiUher when we realize* that 
the Roman eivilizalie)n was only a (’oiitinua 
lion of the* (ireek and that the Western 
enitnre is elerived from the Graeeee-RomaJi 
ami Christian seinree's. and when to all Ihe’se 
WT add that Indian ideas went b(‘yund 
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mountains and across seas in llio north and 
the east to China and Tibet, to Bunna. Malay, 
ami the Indonesian islands, creating condi- 
tions everywhere for the rise of new civiliza- 
tions, we can form some id(‘a (»f Indian con- 
tribution to humanity. 

In Imlia I he broad teaching's of the new 
faiths that nros(‘ in answer to the changing 
needs created a w'id(‘ field of unity among 
a complex people. This unity gradually found 
a political expression and set up before ambi- 
tious rulers tin* ideal of a iinivtTsal 
monarchy. Though I he ieleal generally lay 
beyond th(‘ rang(' (^f their achicNtanenl it was 
constantly present before the minds of 
religious thinkers and p<)litical pliilosophers. 
'File name Bharalavarsha which came to lx* 
a))piicd to India a^ a whole in the Kpics and 
the Purofias rcpres(iils thi^ aspiration. The 
Vinlnnt has the following remarkabh' 

verse : 

VUnmin ynt sannuhdsya Hlfnndreshchaird 

i/alkslntiotn 

Varfi/iUfn fad Bhuntfam /tiitna Bharati 

jjutra .santnti 

‘The eoiiiilry which li<'^ north of tin* 
i)cean and south of tin* snowy mountains is 
called Bharala, for there dwell the deseendanis. 
of Hharata.' 

It is iiistnielive to remembir that this 
national idea arose in India long befon* tin* 
present nations of the Wc'^l started life and 
history. 

Th(‘ first big political translation of this 
national sense is s.ceii in the ris<* of the 
Magadhan power which, shortly after 
Ah‘xander's death, extended its domain over 
nearly the whole r»f India and flung back 
acro.ss the Ilindiikn^h the GnM.k ad\ enl ui'ers 
on the Indian soil. Mauryan political inspira- 
tion is derived from traditional sources: it 
was only lati'r on. aft(‘r the Slate had b<*en 
firmly established, that tin- <-ntire machinery 
of adrninislralion was turned ov(*r to tin* 
propagation of Biiddhi'>m. 'File (j\ mimic 
impulse w'hieh iiU' 'd the people lo heroic 
action and immortal vichicvcmenls carnc from 


spiritual sources. .Vsoka's Slate w’as. uni 
versal in eharaeler. though his h'aning towards 
Buddhism became v(Ty marked towards tin 
end of his rule. He jircachcd moral and 
spiritual precepts common to all the religions 
To the people in general his edicts preach a 
simple morality that will win for them happi 
m*ss in heaven. 'Flu* amazing achicvmc»l^ 
of the Mauryan limes in material and moral 
planes rcfl(‘cl the Titanic fin* which pos.scsscd 
tin* people. 'I'hcir depths had been stirred 
by great id(‘als from wdiich all immortal 
creations arisi*. 

l! is nt'ccssary to pause here for a monn*nl. 
for the Asokan period contains more tlian 
om* lesson for ij". It is not without reason 
that this period holds our imagination and 
casts sp(*l| over iis. It is. however, necessar\ 
to look al the whole picliirt*, ami not mcrcl\ 
al ccrlain parts of it. What usually calclies om 
«'yc are tin* bright hghls and not the dark 
'•hadow’s. Asokan p(dities. in its id(*alisni. 
went beyomi its range. Politics »‘annol lak< 
o\cr tin* functions of moral and spirilnai 
or(h*rs. Its business is diflVn'iil and is mainb 
(*onc«rned with (he play of font's in and (ml 
side socii'ly. It i" trm*, force* is no soliitinii 
for lbrc('. But neither is an appeal t(» tin 
pure spiritual priueiph* enough to (liminali 
our savage impul'*(*s. Some kind of .saint ion 
in soei(*ty will be in*C(*ssai*y for a long time !•» 
come. It is. ,)f eonrs(‘. right and in‘ccssai\ 
(hat polities should l(M»k beyond ils(*lf for I In 
ends it will pursue, for like* (*vcry thing (*lse m 
this world it Indoiig.s in the realni of meaiiv 
But it cannot (\sehcw force and follow the 
extreme morality which can (udy suit [)aiii 
ciilar individuals. Politics and spirilualil.v 
do not mix well. .Asoka made an cxlr(*nn‘ 
exficrirncnl whicli has <osl us miicli. Hi" 
political oftict*rs becaim* spiritual missieniarir*' 
{dlmnna nitilniinahos) . 'Fin* turbulent tril>»" 
along the frontiers of (be Kmpirc. in (In 
northwestern parts in particular, were left 
the t(*iider can* of the preachers of moralily. 
It is not difficult lo foresee the resulls 
polities that speaks a high moral laiign:»i:»* 
but has not got the strength lo use force, win n 
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n(» olhcr \Vi\y \> Icfl, li> siM-inv its moral aim. 
TIu* viK^t t'lnpirr >o clahoratt^ly orj'anizrd and 
commanding almo.st limiMcss r(‘soiirccs in men. 
money, and tcchni(jne vanislu'd swiTlIy, almost 
like a dream, after Asoka’s death. Wliile tin* 
hallalions of Selenciis, who lia<l iiih« i‘it<‘d llie 
Asiatic dominions <d‘ Alexander, were defeated 
by ('handragnpta Maiiry;i j'veii before the 
Alaiirya imwm* rox* to its height, the full 
resoniTOs of llie same, at tin* phaiitiide of its 
power, failed to protect tin* country against 
the- d<‘predations (d‘ petty (ireek priiK'cling^ 
of Baetria. \ palsy ha<l struck the elephant 
of the State nnu'hinery. so that a niox|uito 
ding brought it to a (‘ollap.se. 

A brahmanieal revival marked liy the Har 
iiig up of tile (iita religion and repeated per- 
forinamr of the horsi'-saerifiee followed >horl- 
ly after ami i)ul an eml lo I he .shrunken 
^^aurya rule in Magadha^ but nol before tin- 
empire had fallen iu ruiu> and foreigin*rs had 
planted lln’m'-<'lN <’s in the Noithwesl. It 
was eeuluri*’' ))efore au> thing like the 
^^au^yan politi<al struelure could be eoii- 
'tvueted ag.'nn. \(dhing exactly lik<' it (-\er 
icapjM'ared in pre-British India. If ihe 
Northwi'stern marches could hav<‘ l)een ln‘hl 
firm against incursions for another two 
eeiilnric's. tin* nhole '^nbscfjmnt history nt 
fiidia might ha\n- been very <iitb-rent from 
'\liat ne know. As it is. a gnvd opportunity 
for social progress and >|ea<ly [)olitieal ca’oIu- 
li»)n Mas lost for ages. 

^fanryan polities ^Iniek a mortal Idon al 
llu' brilliant and ineomtiarable kshalnya 
Iradition of India, ("onsider tin- et>i<‘ heroes 
nf India. Then* >vas nothing like- tln-m els< • 
Avhere in fact or fietiim. King .\rllmr ainl 
Sir Galahea<l. Nvho may be said to have had 
M»me sort of epic scmiblanee. fall far short ot 
tin* clear and high s])irilnal conception of the 
Aryan fighter : they are a loin- and faint echo 
‘*f it. M'hieh again faded a May as (piiekl\ as it 
'''»e, Tn medieval limes somi- flashes ot it 
eeenr in India noM' and then. l)iit these eases 
nre rare and n-eord a great decline. In later 
iiges eirenmstances condemned the deseen- 
'liMits of the mighty heroes to brigamiage. 


M'hcii no healthy outlet \vas left for heroic 
self-expre.ssioii. (’hine^(* and other travellers 
from the fifth to the eighth and ninth eentnric's 
tell iiN (jf an India, Ihe )n(nlh})iulc.'<ho in 
particular. which enjoyed peace and 
seenrily. Hoads were fr« e for travel 
and without dang<‘r from brigamN. But 
from the ad\enl of the Muslim inie in the 
north down to British days the condition^ 
change. 'I he country bieoim's full of brigamb 
and the n)a<l'. grow nnxife. It is not diffienll 
to see that the kshalriya power which had 
been brokin up. more by onr own fault-' than 
anything cKe. tiiiimd to these channels of 
t‘xpression in abs.-nee of healthier ones. \ irtiie 
1- nol learnt l)y snppressioi|. 

'riu- substame nf Indian history from Ihe 
fall of the Manr\as down to the time of tin- 
(iiiplas is formed In foreign inenrsioiis and 
the atl<-m()ts on the pari of indigenous rnh-rs 
for cheeking these as well as for K-'toring the 
fallen fabric of Maniyan impe rialism. 'I'ln- 
new political al tempi s are hearahled by a 
fresh and broad el\namie "piritnal revival, 
Ihe full harvest <>f which was reajx.I <»nly 
eluring llu- (ln])la period. Tin- spiritual 
inoveim nl'' aie ge-iierally the less olnious part 
of Iinliaii history, tl-o'-' li in fai t llie\ are tlie 
more fundamental and imjanlant. Ihe fresli 
r<\lval pul a new heart into tin* people ainl 
gave a vigorous impulse to the ipiii't ])roeess 
of assimilation of foreign penjde.s and races 
into the Indian sori.ly. Eure spirituality i- 
preach, d in sim}>!.‘ and pielnrexpie term- : it 
is mixed with a -'Inuig dost- of ennimon s.nsi- 
ami fancy for ihe masses in general. Myths 
and images and other eom-rele lielps are 
\\idely em|)lo>ed. 'riien- i- an appeal to 
emolion and Ihe will, a repmliation of the 
negative form of -elf -aerifiee and an emphasis 
on self-expression. This is preeminently th<' 
age of the rnrmms-. They achieve their aim 
of .social cohesion on a spirilnal basis. 

A few signifi(‘anl and broad facts relating 
to the al)0\e may be mentioned. 'I'his is the 
time when the Mahayana form of Bmldhisin. 
to wliieli we Inwe referveil earlier, sprang into 
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life. It hiiilt up a new emotional religion 
with eoncrete images and a new literature, 
especially under the influence of the Gita 
clharma. All these enabled it to bring into 
the Indian fold large masses of foreigners. 
(Ireeks and Parthians, Sakas and Kushans 
and so on. Rut the greatest headway was 
made first by Vaishnavism and, subsequently, 
by Shaivism. This ])eriod is jireeminently 
the jieriod of the Gita ami the Bhagavala 
religion, which lake ae(‘ount of all the ])ast 
and pres(‘nt fael(Hs and build up a balanced 
view of life and spirituality. It is no wonder 
that Krishna worship flares nj) after negative 
Buddhism had failed the nation. It is signi- 
ficant that the dynasties which sought to 
retrieve lh(‘ political disasters of the 
IMauryi rule, namely, the Siingas, the Kanvas, 
and the Sal avahanas, were all of brhmanical 
origin, aiul that most of the rul(‘rs w<‘re 
ardent wf)rshippers of Krishna. They 
announce their rise to polili(‘al supre 
macy by horse-sacrifices. The brahmin, 
<leriviiig in.s]jiraliou from the traditional 
>r*urces, took up the .sword of defence after 
the kshalriya had dropped it, abjuring h\> 
nalural fimctiiui. The background of tin* 
Gif(t naturally comes to I he mind. The 
flarinu: up of the Gita dharDfa had a hi'-'torical 
enn'ext. Ignorant scholarship which fails to 
see tlie deeper tides of history that lif' below 
polities and .social nu>vemenls ha.s represented 
this traditional upsurge as the .sign of a 
.selfish and sectarian rc'aetion against Buddh- 
i'^iu. 'file judgment i." not only piK’nle but 
also prc'jndieed, born as it is of a tendeiiey to 
black all that smacks of Hinduism. No. 
n(‘gati\'e Buddhism had opeiu’d the gate to 
‘Social and jiolitieal chaos. 

The Bhagnata nligioii won large con- 
v(‘rts. I'hi.s is l(\stifi(‘d very clearly by iuim<*r- 
oU'^ archaeological ami numismatic finds. A 
(ireek aini)as^ador to an Tndlau court in tin* 
.second century B. C. rai.sed a (fcirtidad/iraja 
column in honour of Vishnu and proclaimed 
himself a bhagavatu. This is only typical. 
Converls were mao * from other races also. 
The Gaiidhara region in this period saw a 
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great religioiKs ups^urge. The coins of llu 
times recently dug up also tell other tales no 
less interesting. When the foreigners fresh 
ly arrived in the Northwest from Centra! 
Asia, they brought with them Babylonian. 
Irniiiaii, Greek, and ather iion-Indian d(‘iti(‘s. 
whose names are mentioned on I lie eoiie 
struck by their rulers. But these foreign 
deities disappear shortly after and the (oin 
come to bear the names and images of Imlian 
gods like Shiva and so on. The rulers tlumi 
.'^elves take up Indian or Indiani/ed name- 
get merged in the Indian soeiety, and proclaim 
themselves as devout wor.shipiier- of Indian 
deities. 

Many of these fort'igiuT.s jdso lu-oiiglil 
with them into Imlia elenienls of a dee idi ni 
Ilelhmi.sni, particmlarly in the field of ;.'il 
After their conversion these art forms wrv 
used to evpre.ss Indian eoneeption.^'. This pn' 
a fresh inspiration into the art itself and 
ensited a new style, which lal(‘r on fornud 
the .'darting-point of the Far Eastern ari 
Though this school of the Northwest lacks tin 
depfh and .snblimily and idiali^m of tin 
pundy Indian schools of the souths ii uom lh' 
le.s.s slands a.s a eonende symbol of Iiidit' 
res])onse to foreign (diallenge.^ and lu r anil'!\ 
to synthesize alien forms will? Ihr ual'’ 
spirit. 

The riM- t»f llu- Satavahaim and l*:dla\.i 
powers in the South. Ixwoud .\r\avarta m i 
wedded to vigorous Brahminism. calls fn’ 
!iotie(‘. When the .\oilh failcfl, the dauglit'r 
South came, as it eanie often afterwards le 
the rescue of Indian eivili/alion. I'he Seiilli 
has often beem lik(‘ a (dirysalis from whieli lii- 
pcM’ennial Tradition has renewed itself imm 
than once. 

In ihe confn.sion and fnnnoil en'afed hy 
the incursions and the ambitions of nihus tlir 
need was felt for llu* eousolidalion of 
and compilation of ancient knowledge and 
eodifieatioii of rules of social and peivu'd 
conduct. The need for ])r(*servation was tiMi’M' 
mount ; it was no ideal lime for frc.sii advance. 
A kind of international stnietnre of 
based on certain common fuudauu'utal cn 
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ceplioiis, was necessary for reducing clashes 
and preparing the way for progress. So 
begins the great age of conipilation of all kinds 
of knowledge. Standard works on grammar, 
law, polities, and religion, come to be written 
down during this period. The Kj)ies, the im- 
portant PuraiKia and Dhantiashasiras, as 
we find them today, reeeiv(‘d their final shape 
at this lime. They jn-esent the ])ieture of an 
elaborately organized social hierarchy. The 
ruling class(‘s among the foreigners and the 
Hindnized , border tribes came to form 
new classes of kshalriyas, while the rank and 
file came under less exalted social groups. 

'^I'he full fruits of the n(‘w awakening were 
gathered in th<‘ (TUi)ta period which, from 
many points of view, is the most brilliant 
epoch of Indian history known to us. By all 
t«‘sts and from all accounts the (xmimon 
l)eopl(‘ were happy and prosperous ; there was 
peace ami good government in the country, 
roads weri' sate and free, charily was abundant 
iind piety widespread. Conditions were 
sutlieli'ully stable for a hiigth of lime in the 
central parts to enable the peo[)le to attain an 
/iniaziiigly high h'vel of material and moral 
progre.ss. Some of tin* Gupta ereatiojis in art 
are among the immortal prodnels of all times. 
'Die .same can be. said in regard to cn'alious 
in olh(‘r fields also. 

1'he Guptas, however, eould not recover 
ill full, even in tlu‘ir best days, the fallen power 
of the Mauryas. The political and social 
problems had bveoiiic more* eoinplicalcd and 
ditlicull ill tin meant iiiio. New factors 
and eonllieling forces were piesenl on the 
scene. The situation that faced the Mauryas 
was eoiiiparatively simple. Ilesides, many 
things liad been irretrievably lost. In parti- 
cular, tlie Noi l Invest iTii iiia relies liy outside 
the Gupta imjM*rial power and were shortly 
afti*rwards, run ovi'i* by tin* (ieree ITuus, whose 
depr(‘dalions e(nered a wide tract, reac iiing in 
the West to some of the fairest provinces of 
llie declining llonian Empire. It is possible 
dial, given a little more lime, the Guptas 
might have gradually extended iheir power 
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over the Noi1 Invest ainl sta])ilized things for 
a steady and unruttled evolution of Indian 
history. 

As it is, the Gupta power fe ll, due nneslly to 
Hull incursions and the rivalrie.s of anibiLious 
rulers who aspired for imperial dominion. The 
substance of Indian history from the fall of 
the Guptas up to the advent of Islam is made, 
as in the post-Mauryan times, l>y foreign 
iueursions and indigenous rc‘sist:inei‘ to tliese. 
Rulers who aim at political supremacy look 
back to old days and maki* it a point to tight 
the Huns as a necessary f|naliti(*alioii for j)oli- 
tical overlordship of India, d’lu; A'ikramadi- 
tj\*i tradition is continued and eonslaiil war is 
maintaint'd against llu- invaders. I'lu* 
froiilior question ueeessitate.< a shift of the 
centre of political authority from the east to 
the wi*st. Magadha is too distant, Kanaiij 
and ITjjain rise to new importance. Tin* ohl 
process is to sonu' exltnt reversed. Imlian 
g(H)graphy, till recent limes, dielaleil that tin* 
country's political capital should be soniew lieie 
el()se to the Nortliw e>t . Hut the piot>h'iii of 
the frontier was liardty ever gra^'ped intitti- 
gently by the jiiieii’iit rulers wlio genera 1 1\ 
chose the seal ot government soimwheie in 
th(* pr()s|)Orous, ri-‘h, ami fertile hiwer Ganges 
valley. Wlieii thi* logic uf facts ibreed a 
decision to the contrary, militanl Islam uas, 
already at the gati*, and its tides rolled over 
the Imlian ])l:un> before a fragmenleil India 
eoukl once niori* be reunited iimh'i’ an indige- 
nous ruler. 

But while political authority moves w^sl, 
culture relires to south and east mid oIIk*!* 
secluded spots, away from the deprtMlallon- 
of the vandals. Lights of eivili/alioU" go out 
one after another along the frontier. They 
gradually go out at other plai’i s al^) as 
vandalism sweeps on, and it \mis long before 
they began to reappear again. 

Below the surf.u-e of polities, howeva-, bt - 
low all this Innuoil and clash of forei's, tin- old 
process of spiritual renewal and Iri sh as, iinila- 
lion of new elements continues. This moveiiieid 
is n'presenled by ,a long line id’ \aislti!a\a. 
Shaiva, and other acharyan in the Noilli as 
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well as in the South. Shaivism gains ascen- 
dency over others, but all these arc rooted in 
the vedic tradition. Prominent among the 
achanjas of the period were Udyolakara, 
Shaiikara, the Shaiva teachers of Kashmir, 
of whom (he most e(‘lebrated is Abliinava- 
gupta, the Nayanars and the Vimn/iaivas in 
the South. Vaishnava teachers arose in great 
numbers in the South, among whom the most 
important were Yamunaeharya and Ramanuja, 
tin* latter of course belonging to the twelfth 
century. Then^ w(*re mltnattisaka teachers of 
great repute also. All had a common foe in 
Buddhism in particular. But the rigid 
mlmamffaka school also d(‘cliiied along with 
Buddhism. The new teachers gave a fresh im- 
pulse towards national renewal and synthesis. 


The Huns were gradually absorbed into the 
Indian society. But as we have noted above, 
before politics could take advantage 'of this 
spiritual renewal, a deluge was preparing in 
the heights of Afghanistan and beyond, which 
shortly after swept over India. Their work, 
however, was far from vain. While })olitics 
failed the nation, society and culture were 
preserved against the nnj)recedented fury and 
fierce onslaughts of Islam by the new striuigth 
that these preacInTs put into the })eo])le. The 
tide of Islam swirled and foam(‘d around the 
rock of Indian culture for centuries but failed 
to submerge it, thanks to their labours. In 
thc'ir various anmpradayas they ])reserv(d 
the seed from whi(‘h India sprang up again. 

{To he coiitiimed) 


I SAW THE RECORDIXCi AN(;EL 

By N. Banoahayya 


It looks as though Incarnations of God 
often bring their own recording angels. 
Valmiki accompanied Rama, and Vyasa came 
with Krishna. Who accompanied Rama- 
krishna ? . . . 

1 can in'ver forget the day in Nov(‘mber 
lOlfi wh(‘n I first had placed in my hands a 
copy of the glorious Gospel, It came as a 
T)res(‘nt from s|>eeially holy hands — a monk 
who had dedicated his life to the service of 
others and the quest of Truth, one who, even 
in this Iron Age, had lived all the four tradi- 
tional ashmmas (sLages of lib') in an exem- 
plary way, ami at last reached the Goal of 
life. His disciple, who actually brought it, 
WMS aI.so a great lady — a life-long celibate 
given to austerity, pilgrimage, and sadham. 

But for that Gospel, I would have perhaps 
missed Ramakrishna. No doubt, there arc 
other books — gr(‘at ’u themsclvt‘.s — giving an 
account of llamakris'ma’s life and sayings. 


But the Gospel stands unique among the 
Ramakrishna litcratiin^, if not among tln‘ 
seriphires of fin* world. In it we are face 
fac(‘ with lli(‘ lyonl — no veil of inicrpretal i^Mi 
standing Ix'twet'ii. Ramakrishna si)eaks, and 
we lisl(‘n. How was it ])ossil)l(‘ to presence 
the freshm‘ss and ins])iration, (iod alone know^. 
iMy artistic* Ic'nqx'rament would nol have* bei fi 
atlraeted to Sri Ramakrishna, but for I lie 
faseiiialing picture in tin* Gospel. For .some- 
time, I entertained a doubt whether tlie 
English-edne,at(‘d <lis*iple did not poli.sh up 
and smarten the ermh* sj>eech of his illiterate 
Master. But when I met Master Mahasiiya 
or M (as the modest pcii-name goe.s) I beeaiiic 
fully convinced that it is impossible far 
anybody to add to the charm of Ramakrislnia. 
M spoke beaulifnlly ; but there, was a dis- 
tinct and ineffacciibli* barrier between the iwc 
.styles, the style of the Master as the disciple 
has recorded and the style of the disciple liinc 
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self. Th(‘ originality, suggcstivencss, simpli- 
tity and direclness of the fornK*!* are all its 
own. It soars far above the reach of any 
human intellect, be it ever so great. It is 
not possible for anybody to have invented for 
the 'world ‘The Rainakrishna Art’. It is 
greatness enough to have preserved it. 

TIu? Gospel prompted rm* to visit M. For 
this lit(Tary curiosity apart, I had an intense 
longing to nu'et the great benefactor who 
gave a hero after my heart. T lived in a 
corner of South India l)efore I actually decided 
to go an<l meet him. I had started eorres- 
[)ondenee with him for about three or four 
years on (juestions pertainiiig to my siufluiva. 
At my insitenec and in s])ite of Ids advane(‘d 
age and neuralgic pains he wrote :\ whoh 
card in his own hand, blessing ff)raying for 
the blaster's blessings as he put it) and 
encouraging me. 1 have kept the letter as a. 
precious memento. 

II 

On 1 August IIKIO, I witlj two companions 
started for Calcutta. We reaclu'd then' on 
tin? <211(1 and t)ut uj) in a South Indian hotel 
in the Chittarajan Avenue. Wi* met M for 
tfie first time on the Mrd of August. Early 
in the morning we took a guitle from the 
lu)tcl and started to find out M’s iH'sidcnc’e, 
Amherst street in which he was then living 
was. very near our hotel. The roads were 
already wet with the rain of the previous 
night, and by the time we started ((‘arly 
morning) a slight drizzle had begun. When 
W(‘ n'aclu'd the liou.se of M. w(' were straight- 
way din'cti'd to the third floor where AI wa.s 
having his residence. It was a big building 
in which a school was run, of which M was 
the Proprietor. The stairs led us to a yrry 
tiny apartment, where sto(ui two or tliive 
rick(‘ty old chairs and a bench. The a])art- 
ment, on (Mie side, ojH'Ucd into a jirett.v 
‘'liacious open terrac'c. On the other side 
tluTc wa.s a very big room which we later 
discovered to be the meditation room. When 


we occupied the chairs in \\u\ apartment, there 
wa.s nobody there. We had brought with 
us a garland of fresh jasmines and .sat 
meditating upon Sri Rainakrishna. It must 
have b(‘en about 9 A. M., quite a long time 
since we arrived, when the door of the 
meditation room suddenly opened. 

There stood before us a tall and stat< ly 
figure with an ov(?rflowing silvery beard. Is 
it a mantra ciroshta that has stepped out 
of the Vedas ? We fell prostrate on the 
ground l)(‘for(‘ him. He bade ns rise up and 
take our seats. ‘I shall b(i coming presently,* 
he added and went downstairs, lb' came 
back shortly aft(‘r and .sat on a bench opposite 
to u.s. He spoke fop about an hour. TIktc 
was first a dialogue between us and then an 
unint(Trupted spei'ch by him. Tlu' speech 
was r(‘ph‘te with (piotalions from th(* Gita 
and till' r panishads. It was at once flinait 
and siiarkling. I'lu're was a singsong in tonal ion 
in it .such as is found among the ("hristian 
missionaries of our ])arts. If I had a mind, 
I could have recorded the whole spcceh from 
nieniorv after I leturiK'd lo iny hold. But 
at that time I did not take it into my head 
to r(‘eord it, and in)w 1 regret it very much. 
When he \yas .‘<iill going on with liis .s])('ech, 
a lean Bengah'c l)oy who Avas waiting njion 
him spoke to him something in Bengali. Then 
M turned to ns apologetic'ally, .saying, ‘1 am 
sorry ; recently I fell ill. xMy heart is weak 
and doctors advised me not t(» speak.’ TJ])on 
this we said, ‘We are very sorry to have 
troubled you. Wc would b('S»‘ech ycni to follow 
the injunct ioiis of the medical advisers strict- 
ly.' 

This was the first day. I recorded what 
I thought important in the dialogue'. Tiiongh 
the re('ord is a little fragmentary I would 
like to slvire it with (he readi'r. Afl('r the 
introductions were over I started the con- 
versation. 

/ : (Pointing lo one of m.v eonij)anion>) 

He is suffering very mndi from Inst, (’an 

you give him any helpful advice ? 
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M : Kvery man can be a pilot in a calm st'a. 
He is an expert who can steer his ship in 
stormy weather. In the same way he is 
a real aadfutka who manages to remember 
God in s[)ile of lust and other passions 
assailing Iiis mind. There, is true great- 
ness in it. 

/ : We are far from greatness, and the sulfer- 
ing is loo much for us. 

^f : After God realization not the slightest 
trace of it will be left. You will not feel 
enil>ilt(’red. because you have suffered so 
much. You will only laught at all I his 
slrugglc. 

/: (Wilhin myself) God realization! Good- 
ness gracious ! How far away it must be ! 
d'iu're was a short silence, 

yf : Have you gone to th(^ Beliir Math ? 
Hav(‘ you paid your ivspeds to Swami 
Shivananda ? 

/ : Yes. 

: Flav(‘ you c(une to take initiation from 
him ? 

I : For me there is a point of pride. I have 
made up my mind that 1 shouhl not take 
initiation from anybody else except Sri 
Itamakrishna. Will my desire be fulfilled ? 

^f : What objection can there ])e, if there is 
(lod s grace ? 

Mtj roni'pavion (Sj. Narsu) : Do you advise 
us to lake initiation froni Shivananda ? 

M : How can F give any advice In the matter ? 
It is for individuals to decide for them- 
M‘lves. Ft has become a fashion to take 
initiation and then to n niain in the vortex 
of wcwldlincss. What purpose is .served by 
such an initiation ? Aftc'i* all, your guru 
must appeal to you and you must appeal 
to your guru. 

Nar.m : W(‘ cannot stay here for more than 
a week ; we have Tio money with us to do so. 

M : Ts God realization such a light thing as 
to be decided in a wc('k ? If once you take 
initiation the (consequences follow for lives. 
'Noil must thint very carefully in this 
matter. Have you not heard the proverb : 


‘Marry in haste and repent at leisure’? 
So be careful. You must observe your 
guru for at least Urn or fifteen days before 
you take initiation from him. Then if In* 
appeals to you, you can have initiation. 

/ : Is Shivananda a realized soul ? 

M : How can T say ? Do not dc'pend upon 
my opinion. ‘Lean not on a broken recd ; 
for man is such.’ If you depend upon 
man you may be totally misled. Supi)o.se 
I say h(‘ is a rea]iz(?d soul. What guarantee 
is there that you will have faith in it? 
You must decide for yourselves. . . . 

M : Have you seen Dak.shiiie.shwar — the >ceiie 
where Sri Ramakrishna playc'd his Diviiu' 
drama ? 


f: 

No. We have 

not yet bee 

11 lak( 

*11 

there. 

M 

: Oh, no, no. 

Yon mnsl 

not 

del 

hiy il. 


You can see the temple’s 

pinnacle 

even 


from the Belur 

Math. Hav 

(• you 

se( 

n it ? 

1: 

Yes. Ev(‘ry 

inch of the 

laud 

in 

that 


temple — 





M 

: Why, ev(Ty 

particle of 

(lust 

in 

that 


temple is instinct with .--pirit 

iialily, 


If y»ni 


just step into 

that temple 

you will 

hine 


spiritual progrt 

'SS. 




! : 

But we may ; 

dso fei'l the 

l>ain 

Ih 

at Sri 


Ramakrishna. 

is not physically 

]U'esent 


there. 





M 

; Wherever the 

rc is i)l(*asiir( 

' llu’iv i; 

s jviiii 


also. He who 

transcends 1 

)o|li if 

^ a 

jfogL 


Even though you cannot feel the |)liysieal 
presence of Sri Ramakrishna, you can try 
to imagine the ])resc‘nce of his ffal-cliif- 
arumda (s])irilual) form tliere. 

/: Can imagination give .satisfaction? We 
mii.st see Him face to face. Otherwise how 
can the thirst l)e quenched ? 

Aft(‘r this the sage who was facing u'^ 
turned a litth* sidewards and exclaimed, A\e 
have become known to eac’h other ! We arc 
all of one family. This is all dm* to the grac <*1 
Sri Ramakrishna. Through tlie grace of an 
Incarnation people belonging to diffcreiil 
nations and races forget th('ir dilf(*rences ainl 
b(*have as though they are blood-brothers. 
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VVlu'ii lie exclaimed, ‘We ai(^ all of one 
family,' a spring of joy welled forth from 
within ns. 

With a glow in his face he asked us, ‘Have 
you seen our Thaimn (gods ) ' and rose up 
lo lake us inlo his worship room. As wc 
were going, 1 .said, ‘You an^ not doing well. 
Ollierwise I would havi* re<piesled you for 
some reminiseencos of the ^^a'^U•r.' lie 
I limed round and exclaimed, ‘All that 1 have 
sp<iken to you today are r(‘miniscences of the 
Master. Take away the Masler, the disciple 
is nothing !' I have already li lVrred lo a 
eoiitinnous spcicli mad<‘ liy M. of which 
unfortunately, 1 did not keep a record. Thai 
was a hit geinnal and no personal incident was 
narrated therein. So 1 failed lo understand 
how it eouhl hav(‘ come under the head of 
reminiscences, so 1 added, ‘I mean personal 
reminiscences.’ Still the sage insistefl, ‘They 
are intensely personal,' and reiiealed, ‘lake 
away the Masti-r, the disciple is nothing.’ I 
did not lik(‘ to pursue the point fiirlhei*. 

'rh<‘ meditation room was V(‘iy spacious, 
lint it was not neatly kept. I'lie lloor was 
full of some unbound printed former : and 
books lay sealtereil hero and there. I was 
reminded of the blaster's deMriptum of a 
yattric devotee’s surroundings. On the walls 
were hung .some pictures. Bui they were so 
very old lhal it was lianlly possible lo decipher 
them. Pointing to a ])holo he .said, ‘This is 
Vivekaiiaiida at Iwimtyllirei'.' We j)ut faith 
in hi.s words and look it lo be a picture of 
Vivekaiianda, for, left to ourselvc's, wc eouhl 
not see much of a padure there. Similarly he 
pointed at other pictures, naming each. 
But one thing gave us very great delight. 
Pointing to each picture the venerable sage 
bowed before it, and wi* had llu’ good fortniu' 
to be W'ith him at that luaveuly moment. It 
gavi‘ us a thrill of joy. 

II(‘ next took on to the open terrace. 
Prom there he pointed out saying, ‘That is 
<»ur flower garden.' On the terrace was the 
saer(‘d tuhiai, basil, plant. He fell prostrate 


before it, and we followed suit. 

My eompanioii Nar.su wanted to place the 
Jasniim* garland round his neck ; but a.s he 
attempted to do .so the apostle gave a start 
a.s though he were shocked. He asked the 
young Bengalee boy standing by hi.s side to 
take il uiid place it on the pii^turc of Sri 
Ramakrishna in the worship room. As he was 
doing .^o M exclaimed in Bengali "nuyandln' 
(very fragrjml). At our home for years wi; 
had been decorating the picture of Sri Raina- 
krisliiia with garland.s of flowers. But when 
we .‘^aw the writer of the Gospel decorating 
the piclUH' in his worship room with a garland 
we look with us, we. counted il a unu|ue 
moment in oiir live.s. 

Til' ll we look our leave of him. Befoie 
we parted 1 pleaded, ‘It. is unfortunate that 
you are nol doing well. We intend to come 
h(‘re now and tlnn. You need not cxiii 
yourself. But plea.se allow us lo sit in your 
eonipaiiy for some lime. Tliat boon you imisl 
grant us.’ 

H(* rejilied, ‘Pleast^ do come.’ 

As w'v were parting I wanted to say 
how happy we fdl to liavt* met him 
But l)efor»‘ 1 could finish iny sent cnee 
he exclaimed, ‘Sixeeh is sllvi'r, but sihmee is 
golden. So I did not like to give expression 
to iny joy. This meeting is a l)Ii*ssing to me.’ 

His modesty silenced iis. 

Ill 

In the evening of that very day at about 
seven we again ri'paired to lliat liny apart- 
ment. It was ilark and there was no lamp 
in il. He was meditating along with .some 
di'votces. As we entered, a devolie ran down 
slaiis, bronglil a lamp aiul aceomnioilafed us 
on one of the beiielie-. AnnllnM’ devotee 
whi.spered to nh‘ in broken and faulty Pnglisi), 
‘He i.< prays.' Tbt' meditation cmdinued, ami 
we loo sat meditating. After ai^oul lialf an 
hour ho opem?d his eyes. 

M : (Turning lo ns) Have you Ixh ii to 

Dakshineswar ? 
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/: No. 

M : Have you been to the Belur Math again ? 
/ : No. Tomorrow we proiwse going to 
Dakshineswar. 

M : Before you go tli(‘re you should prepare 
yourselves for the visit. 

/ : Today we have been busy preparing our- 
selves. That is why wc did not go eillier 
to the Math or to any other place. 

After a short paiis('. he burst into what I 
would call an insjnred u Iterance. It was 
meant to be an introduction to our ])ilgriniage 
lo Dakshineswar. 

M : Seeing DakshiiU'swar you can have an 
idea of what Sri Raniakrishna's surround- 
ings were. Tin* t(‘niple was the background 
of Divine .‘^cenes and incidents. At 
Dakshineswar you will find the hcl tree 
under which tin' Masicr practised great 
tantrilc b'cul hands-. Then' is also the 
pancliarati where he went through many 
s|)iritual exercises. You will .also see tin* 
Masters chamber. When yoii enter the 
JNJaster's chamber you will .s<'e with your 
minds eye tin* Master seah'd with his 
disciples aifd talking to them on divine 
subjeels. We always found the Master 
absorb(‘d in spiritual moods. Some limes 
lie would l)(‘ in sainadhi. Some times, he 
would be singing and dancing. At other 
limes li(‘ would be talking to the Divine 
Mother. We have seen a man who actually 
talked to the Divine Mother. We were 
fortunate enough to see a mafi whosr 
experi(‘iices form as it W(’re a living Veda, 
Tt is revelations from such p(‘ople that wv 
have to fall back upon and not on our 
‘ounce of rea.son'. Intellect cannot go far 
into spiritual matlers. Intelleet has beam 
weighed mnl found wanting. (1iri>t .said 
to his dis<‘iples. ‘I speak of things which 
1 have seen with my own eyes ; and yet 
you believe me not.’ One has to put faith 
in the words of a man of realization. 
When you go to IIk temple you must purify 
youi. selves and m -ip yourselves of all 


sensuality. Only the pure in heart can 
.see God. You must also prepare your- 
.selves to ree<*ive wireh's.s messages from th(' 
Master. This pilgrimage to Dakshineswai’ 
will help you a good deal tow^ards God- 
realization.' 

He went on talking like this, when a devote<‘ 
whi.spered into my years, ‘Master Mahasay 
has receiilly fallen ill. So ph'ase don't allow 
him to go on. The doctors have w^arned us 
that there is danger if he is allowed to speak 
much.' Upon this 1 interrupted, M, .saying. 
‘Revered Sir. you are suffering from a heart 
trouble. If you go on sj)Caking -like this, it 
will do you harm. I would recpiest you to 
desist.' He a.l once rc'alized the situation, an<l 
in a g(‘ntl(‘ and It'uder voice pleaded, ‘Yes, it 
is triK' dial am ill and slO])ped. He after 
w'ards .sjxike something in Bengali to some one 
silting by his. side. A lam]) wa.s brought there 
from downstairs. A devotee gave us pramd. 

I cannot de.scribe in words the impre.ssion 
made* on our minds that night. Kach sentence 
of the speech was a diamond. How much he 
must have Iks ii ab, sorbed in th(‘ Master may 
be gleaned from the fact that he forgot al- 
together abtml his illuc'^s. H(‘ ri.sked his lu'altli 
for our sake, and earnestly jirepared us for the 
uui(]ue pilgrimage of ouv life. T thought, 
within myself, ‘Sup|M)s(‘ I now go on a |)il- 
grimage to Brindavan shall I liud an Uddhawi 
or a Vyasa to introduce me lo tin' phn-e ? IIo^^ 
fortunate am J !' 

W(* kiU'lt before him and prayed. ‘Please 
ble.ss us that we may be fit lo enter the temple 
of r)ak.shincswvir and receive the Master^' 
wirele.ss messages.' But it is impo.ssible for 
him lo sli]) from his exalted humility even 
casually. He repin'd quickly, ‘Let us .ill 
pray for II is ble.ssings. Who am I to blt'ss 
Lc'an not on a broken reed, for man is such ’ 
The repetition of the last sentence .soundetl 
like one of the epic repctition.s of the 
Ra may ana, 

rv 

Our third and last visit wa.s after w'e had 
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finished our ]>iljj:riinap:e lo Daksliiiieswar. 1 1 
was probably on I he 5t h of Aiignsi. Thf' 
dimalc of Calcutta did not suit, me and I 
fell ill. So lest, we should be troubling the 
miyaftins of the Math, we wanted to cMil shorl 
our slay there and return home. 

IL must have becai nearly 5-150 p.m. wlu n 
we reached M’s apartment for the third time. 
It was evening and the sunset was beautiful to 
watch. The mcllow(‘d light of the evening sun 
(‘nvelo[)ed the open ierraee. Some boys an<l 
girls were flying kiles and shouting merrily. 
Undisturbed, the sage was meditating 
within the room. We sal on the bench and 
after some time he caim' out and greeted us 
cordially. Saying that he would return 
shortly h(‘ went downstairs, .\fter a short 
interval th(‘re came a young man of about 
twentyriv(‘. He had a smiling appearance .and 
had oveidlowing hair. We (Mitered into a 
( on versa t ion with him. 

f : Are you a h)ii of Ma.slcr IMahasay ? 

11c : No. But you can lake me for one fi‘<'>m 
the revercMiee T bear towards his spiritual 
in.st met ions, 

1 : How many sons and daughters has he ? 
lie : Two sons and two (laughers, (lb' tluMi 
IKiinted out to a boy and a girl playing 
there as llu’ grandehildixMi of M. 

I : Does Master Mahasay give initiation to 
anybody ? 

lie : No. He does not. 

It must have be(Mi about "(-.‘tO p.m, wlu n 
M again came upstairs. By that time about 
a dozen (h'votees gatlu’red in that a])arlmenl. 
evidently to bask in the soulful company of 
and .sjiend the evening in prayers and 
hirtans. M n'Cpiesli'd to be excused .saying 
that he delayed us long. We gave a .suilabh* 
reply. 

With a glow in his face he said, ’Conn- in. 
You shall visit our Thakurs.' We went in to 
the meditation room and that evening wc again 
bowed down before th(‘ jiicturcs of Sri Rama- 
krishna, Vivekananda. and other deities. Point- 


ing to a ]ncturc he said, ‘These are Stijtfarshi 
Maharajas* It was rather a picture of the 
old type, and there was not mueli art in it 
to adniin‘. He then show(‘d us .some cuttings 
of pieturi‘S from newspapers. Idiey were 
pi(*t.ures of the kambhamela at llardwar which 
look ])laee that very year, ‘d'hi' is Silapati 
Maharaj conversing with llu* s(«l.htis at 
Hardwar.’ he (‘xplained. I asked, ‘Who is 
Silapati Maharaj He replied. Swami 
Raghavananda.' Both the name- w<re 
equally unfamiliar to us; In* then led U" to 
the terrace, and we all jirost rated Inbjre tin* 
sacnal basil plant. F narrate this in detail 
to show that though Ik* was an illumined sage, 
how ])nneliliously he ob.served tln >e iiraetiees 
with a vi( w to .si t an examiih* to others, and 
fulfilled the dielum (►f tin* Gita in this respi'cl. 

That day it was clxudashi (the el(‘V(Miih 
day of lh(‘ fortnight), eonsiihrcd particularly 
au'^piciou^ by the IFindiiN. It. must have 
b(^*n a day of fasting for him. He had a 
harmonium brought IIumm^ through om* of his 
atl(*ndant d(‘vote(‘s and asked u.s to sing 
some* Telagu soiigs. Our only (jiialiflcalion 
s<*em'*d to be that none of us kiunv any tiling 
of music, and we had ne\( r touched a har- 
monium or any other liNlrnment. But IIk'Ii^ 
was one thing, namely, — that wi* were deeply 
devoted to the AvV/foa/.s* (3f Tyagaivija. I e.xplain- 
ed to liim that we did not know anything of 
music. However on his iii'^istence I gave oiO 
the t(\xt'< of some three or four kirfams of 
Tyagaraja. I explained their im'aning in 
kjiglish to him. On hearing them he burn 
out. ‘Oh 1 He is a girat seer. .V maatra 
(Jrashta. He is a (Tod-ivalized soul.’ 

After that he a.sked the young man with 
whom wi* had a conversation before to sing 
.some Bengali songs for us. In the Gospel 
we had iTad the translation of many a Bengalee 
song which tlie Alaster used to sing, but that 
was the first time for us to lu'ar Bengali song'^ 
of Ramprasad and Kamalakanta among tin* 
ancients, and Sjt. (irirish Chandra (dio.^h 
among tin* moderns. We considered our- 
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selves particularly fortunate to hear the 
favourite songs of the Master sung under the 
direction of a direct diseii)le. T said smiling- 
ly, ‘We are exchanging bad for good music.* 
At this M blushed and exclaimed, ‘Oh ! No, no.* 

We stayed on till 9 P.M. The kirtan was 
still procce<ling. We rose up to take our leave. 
I cx])lained to him how niir stay had to be 
cut shorl. lie felt sorry for my ill-health, 
and placed two beautiful oranges in my hand 
with a pray('r in his lu'art for our spiritual 
well-being and progress. . . . 

It will b(‘ presumptuous for anybody to 
attempt to assign the place of 31 among the 
blaster's discii>les. Maybe ho is the least 
among them. But this mueh is certain, 
namely, that he has achieved what no other 


(not excluding even the great Viv(;knnanda) 
has done. He has built an indestructible, 
shrine in letters to his Master, which shall 
stand as a Wonder of the World to the admir- 
ing gaze of |K)Sterity. As Vivekananda pul 
it, it must be that the Master was with him in 
thi.s unique achievement. The sclf-effaec- 
ment. the love of huinanily, and the immensi* 
lapimja that stood behind the achievement 
will ])«‘ adored by mankind for ever. 

The relics of two disciples of Buddha, Sri 
SaripuUa and Mahamoggalana, are, at tie* 
time of writing this, being received wdth great 
eclat. And in this context w(* cannot but feed 
how fortunate wt fan* to have s('en with our 
own eyes an intimate disciple of an equally 
great One ! 


THE POLITICS OF W. B. YEATS 

By Grattan Frwyfji 


1 

The political views of W. B. Yeats were 
unc«)]n'entioiial. He rejected a very large 
part of the assumptiojis on which what we 
understand by democratic civilization rests. 
There seemed to him no evidence that the 
great modern advances in science, jnedicinc, 
popular education, or .social reform have made 
men wiser, belter or happier. The whole 
mood behind our anxiety for safety -first living 
was repulsive to him. Against the counting 
of heads, wdiicli forms the final argument 
under diunocracy, he asserted those unixipular 
values wdiicli it is convenient to call ‘aristo- 
cratic-personal courage and intellectual 
integrity. He opposed the popular modem 
religion of progress, believing rather in the 
exhilaration derived from maintaining an 
active relationship to heroic tradition. Tn 
the political field, his opinions were quite 
definitely of a Fascia order. 

These view^s are a part of Yeats’ work 


which it is disconcerting to lake seriously. 
In recent years fashion has demanded that 
intellectuals ))e ‘progressive*, and w'ishful think 
ing has .sometimes even asserted that they 
ahvays arc. If that be so, A'eats is (certainly 
an outspoken exception. 

The puiqio.sc of this paper is to exploit* 
the basis of his opinions, both for their own 
interest and for tln^ help they may give in 
understanding his poetry. For the greater 
part of his life, Yeats was intimately eon- 
ecnied wu'lh the fight of the Irish people U) 
re-.Ts.sert their national independence. 
wu’der political view's grew directly out of the 
provinoialisni of Irish politics. The mo.st 
useful starting-point for the present piirfiose, 
therefore, is a consideration of Yeats’ associa- 
tion wdth the Irish nationalist movement. 

II 

Yeats* early childhood was passed in 
County Sligo in the West of Ireland. lie 
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realized from the start of his career wliat an 
advantage Irish iinagiiialive writers possessed 
ill their non-industrial environ men t, where 
speech had not yet been reduced to its lowest 
coiniiioii denominators, if they could once 
learn to harness its robust energy in literary 
foim. In an early essay, Wluit is l*opular 
Poetry ? he notes the preference of the country 
people for ‘words and verses tliat keep half 
their meaning to themselves’, and contrasts 
this with the growing explicitness and writing- 
down of popular poetry in Victorian England. 
Thus he was able to learn at first-hand from 
his Sligo countryside that technique of evoca- 
tion and ambiguity which was only later 
brought back into English poetry with the 
spread of the symbolist movement from France 
and the re-diseovery of Elizabethan ways of 
thinking suggested by Eliot through The 
Sacred Wood. 

While he was still a boy Yeats’ family 
moved to JiOndon, and his early teens were 
passed, except for Sligo holidays with his 
grandparents, in England. Later, as a young 
man, he divided his Lime mainly between 
London, Dublin, and Paris. It was at this 
stage of his life that a normally warm feeling 
for the environment of his childhood broaden- 
ed and deepened into an interest in the Irish 
nationalist movement. It is difficult to 
imagine a change of scene more violent than 
that he underwent in leaving Sligo (before the 
aj>pearance of the motor-car) for a suburb of 
Victorian London. In his Autobiographies 
we read of the first horror he felt at being 
dropped into the hub of an industrial and 
conmiereial civilization. The eonsecpient 
nostalgia is, of cours(‘, tin* theme of The Lahe 
of hnusfree. What impressed and terrified 
him most in his new environment was the 
anonymity of English life. Before leaving 
Sligo, a relative had said to him ‘Here you 
are somebody, there you will be nobody.’ 
Even at the end of his life, the contrast 
between the two civilizations seemed to him 
just as great. ‘Because Ireland is a backward 
country,* he wrote in 1938, ‘everybody is 
5 


unique and knows that if he. tumbles down 
somebody will pick him up. But an English- 
man must be terrified, for he knows that 
there is a man exactly like him at every street 
corner.’ 

It was as a direct result of these feelings 
that Yeats came to make common cause with 
the political movement, although he I'fuseil 
to identify himself with it conijilctely. lii 
London and Dublin he mixed with Fenians 
who believed fanatically in the armed struggle 
for an independent Ireland. For himself, 
however, independence was not the only, or 
even the principal, goal. He regarch-d the 
political movement as an inslniniciit in a 
campaign to revitalize tlui popular culture of 
the nation and to preserve it from thir corrup- 
tion of commercialism. In criticizing the 
effects of industrialism, he was, of course, 
ailopting the attitude of some of the more 
seiLsitive minds of Victorian England, but as 
an Irishman he felt that o])port uni tics they 
lacked were opened up. Looking back in 
1907 on this period of his life he wrote : ‘I 
dream<*d of (‘iilarging Irish hate, till we had 
come to hale with a passion of patriotism what 
Morris and Buskin hated . . . Buskin and 
Morris spent themselves in vain because they 
had found no pa.ssion to harness to their 
thought, but here (in Ireland) were unwa.vted 
passion and pieccdents in the popular memory 
for every needed thought aiul action.’ 

During this lime the poet did not shrink 
from any aspect of political activity which he 
deemed necessary. When Queen Victoria 
visited Dublin near the end of her reign, lu* 
launched an original propaganda story to the 
effect that .sin; had driven round Dublin in a 
cab ‘a shilling between her linger and thumb, 
a bag of shillings under the s(‘at.‘ But Veals 
felt obliged to wage a simultaneous war on 
two fronts — against British imperialism and 
against the crmkr, blaek-versus-w hite nalimial- 
isni on his own side. He was sharing lodgings 
with the old Fenian John O'Leary, a eoU‘'pira- 
tor of the Irish Bepublican Brotherhood wlio 
had passed much of his life in prison, and who 
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was a patriot of the old school. Two of his 
die turns which Yeats was fond of quoting 
reveal very well the critical stand this man 
maintained with regard to his own associates 
and the chivalry he was ready to extend to 
the other side. One of these was : ‘There 
are things that a man must not do to save a 
nation.* The other ‘Never has there been a 
cause so bad that it has not been defended 
by good men for good reasons.* This attitude 
set both Yeats and O’Leary in striking con- 
trast with the newer type of politician who 
was even then gaining power in Ireland and 
indeed all over Europe. It is instructive to 
compare O’Leary’s sayings with Balfour’s 
terse comment at the outbreak of the first 
World War : ‘We shall stick at nothing,’ 
and Lloyd George's cynical defence later of 
the Italian Secret Treaty as a ‘bargain.’ 
Balfour’s and Lloyd George’s attitude marks 
them as men of the age that piuduced Michael 
Collins and Mussolini as decisively as 
O’Leary’s places him in the world of Mazzini 
and John Stuart Mill. After his (hvath, 
O’Leary becomes a symbol of Yeats’ poems 
for this ‘gentlemanly’ ideal of patriotism. 

Yeats became increasingly aware that he 
was fighting a losing battle as the oiicning 
years of the twentieth century passed. ‘The 
heralds of the Irish Renaissance had blown 
lustily on their trumpets, but where were the 
eagles and the chariots ?* It must be admit- 
ted that Yeats was more successful in con- 
verting Irish poets to an interest in politics 
than in permeating Irish political life with a 
liberal attitude to culture. lie was instru- 
mental in creating the National Theatre 
Movement which provided a forum to Irish 
dramatists in the Abbey Theatre. But the 
greatest of tlnn’r productions, Synge’s Playboy 
of the Western World, proved too realistic 
for good patriots. They wished only for a 
romantic eulogy of the native peasantry, and 
for a long while every attempted performance 
biokc up in a riot. There is a very bitter 
passage in Yeats’ A . tobiographies where he 
describes his feelings m watching the first of 


these scenes of hooliganism: he wondered 
what part the politieal side of his own acti- 
vities might have played in unleashing such 
patriotic hysteria. In 1907 we find Yeats 
bewailing the passing of leadership in the 
national movement to the class he despised 
most, the ‘shopkeepers and clerks.* In 
September 1913 he wrote the poem which 
contains the well-known refrain : 

Romantic Ireland’s dead and gone 

It’s with O’Leary in the grave. 

This particular lament was proved by 
events to have been premature. When 
Easter Rebellion broke out in Dublin in 1916 
the Hame of romantic nationalism flared up 
brilliantly once more for a short interval. 
Three of the leaders who were subsequently 
shot were poets, and Sir Roger Casement’s 
conduct at his trial for high treason was in- 
fused with the same spirit which had dominat- 
ed OXeary. Yeats was profoundly moved 
and regretted his earlier jeremiad. In a trilogy 
of poems written within a few days of the 
executions, he praised the courage of these 
men with lyric fervour. What impressed him 
most was that several of those shot had gone 
out to fight in the knowledge that they had 
already been betrayed, but believing that a 
deliberate blood-sacrifice was necessary. This 
is the theme of Sixteen Dead Men, Easter 
1916, and The Rose Tree, 

The Easter Rebellion, or rather the manner 
of its .suppression, had its effect in arousing 
Irish jmblic opinion to a last showdown witli 
the British Government. In 1918 a Siini 
Fein parliament was set up in Dublin, and 
spasmodic lighting developed slowly into a 
widespread guerilla war. This led eventually 
to the Anglo-Iiish Troaly of 1921, whicli 
eatiiblished the Irish Free State. Another 
winter of fighting followed, this time civil w*'ir 
between the extremist republicans led by 
dc Valera and the moderates who supported 
the compromise which the Treaty .settlement 
represented. Only in 1922 was the new Free 
State administration able to restore a 
minimum of public order. 
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Yeats viewed I he final stages of this long 
drawn-out struggle with very different senti- 
ments from those he had felt over the Easter 
fighting. He was lorn and dislraclod by the 
tension of the times through which he was 
living. He found the contemplative life, to 
which his chosen craft, together with his ill 
health, eoiidcnined him, extremely hard to 
bear. In several poems we feel the intense 
nostalgia for a life of action which affected 
the poet from middle age onward. In the 
role played by his swashbuckling friend 
Oliver Gogarly, and in that of Kevin OTIiggins, 
the first Irish Minister for Justice, he saw 
the rise of a new type of patriot whose atti- 
tude fascinated him. In the latter he found : 

A soul incapable of remorse or rest, 
and the short ])oem Dealh was inspired by 
Kevin OTIiggins’s assassination at the hands 
of republican gunmen in 1927. But as the 
fighting progressed even this new type of 
lead(*r, far more ruthlcs.'^ than O'Leary would 
have ever been, proved unable to ride the 
whirlwind. For Yeats the slate of the country 
during the long months of guerilla war opened 
up a terrible vision of all — embracing anarchy 
and desj)air. In Ninel cen Hundred and 
Nineteen he wrote : 

We who seven years ago 
Talked of honour and of truth, 

Shriek with pleasure if we show 
The weasel’s twist, the weasel’s tooth. 
The first section of The Second Coming 
fonnulatc.s more precisely the mnehinerv of 
this disintegration : 

Tuniing and turning in the widening gyre 
The falcon cannot hear the falconer; 
Things fall apart ; the centre cannot hold ; 
Merc anarchy is loosed upon the world 
The blood-dimmed tide is loo.scd, and 

everywhere 

The ceremony of innocence is drowne<l ; 
The best lack all conviction, while the worst 
Are full of passionate intensity. 

In this poem, as Yeats indicates elsewhere, 
the falcon suggests the straight road of logic 
“—in contrast to the butterfly, representing 


the crooked road of intuition. The falcon 
flying out of control, therefore, suggests the 
hypertrophy of man’s logical and scientific 
cncrgie.s, whiirh outbalance his more humane 
faculties. But the imagery has a second and 
(‘qually imprc.ssivc significance in symbolizing 
the relationship between the soldier and the 
civil power. The right rclalionship is for tluj 
politician to maintain the mastery, employing 
the .soldicu- as an instrument of controlled 
destruction. But in the breakdown con.'^e- 
queiit on civil war the technician of destruc- 
tion flies out of control and unleashes ever 
increasing violence : 

The falcon cannot hear the falconer. 

Ill 

The triumph of the Free State Forces in 
1922 gave to Irish patriots everything of 
subslanee that they had ^lnlggll‘(l for. and 
offered at last a mucdi-needed breathing- 
space. The campaign of ‘seven Inuoic 
centuries’ was at an end. There was an 
inevitable sense of dcfnifc and to sonu' exl('ut 
of anti-climax. It was a time for stock-taking. 
Onc6^ order was restored in the new state, it 
was imperative for the freed nation to dis- 
cover its true personality and role in inoflcrn 
Europe. 

Yeats never wrote anything in the nature 
of a study in pure jiolitical theory, but he 
held definite views on the country’s need, 
which we can piece together from his, prose 
and verse writings. For Ireland to profit 
by the unique ojiporturiity offered by events 
two things were iiccessfiry. The country’s 
past traditions and present potentialities must 
be critically re-examined. At the same time 
an eclectic .'iltiliide ninsl ])o m.iiiitained to 
the experlence.s of oilier eouiitries from which 
the new Ireland might learn. Above all, there 
must be no looking for easy solutions, nothing 
must be taken for granled. There was a 
natural brndciicy among patriots whose 
political education was based solely on Anglo- 
Irish history to assume that the revolulion 
could be consummated merely by reversing 
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tlic more obvious signs of British occupation 
— by cst.iblishing a parlianicnh in Dublin, by 
])aiiiling ])ilIar-boxcs green instead of red, and 
by playing The Soldiers Song on occasions 
when God Save the King would sound in 
Brilain. Against this, Y(‘als denvnided a 
seruliny of th(‘ underlying assumptions of 
Irish society, and a form of government adapt- 
ed to house best the talent of the nation. In 
a piece of advice to future revolutionaries he 
subsequently expressed himself forcibly : 

Do not try to ])our Ireland into any 
political system. Think first how many 
able men with public minds the country 
has, how many it can hope to have in the 
near future, and mould your system upon 
these men. It does not matter how 3^011 
get them, but get them. Republics, Kings, 
Soviels, Corporate Slates, Rarliament.s, arc 
trash . . . 

Democracy appeared to him lo be a system of 
government admirably adapted to prevent 
such talents playing too large a role in the 
state. The {loet looked back wistfully to that 
eighteenth century which he spoke of as the 
lime when ‘men of intellect reached the 
height of their power, the greate.st position 
they ever attained in society and the State.’ 
They had been losing their pre-cminence ever 
since, and his own experiences within the 
national movement and his observation of 
I he civil war had convinced him how easily 
democracy in a young country might turn to 
crude majority rule, lo mob h.ysleria, and to 
public violence. Authority and force must 
be given back their rightful role in the good 
society : 

Might of the Church and the State, 
Their mobs put under their feet. 

O but heart's wine shall run pure. 

Mind’s bread frow sweet. 

Pacifism and democracy failed lo recognize 
man's uncon.sirious longing for violence and 
danger; unless this be given its rightful, con- 
trolled outlet in stror r government, it will 
find free play in the ; lonymous violence of 
public opinion : 


What if the Church and the State 
Are the mob that howls at the door ? 
Wine shall run thick in the end, 

Bread taste .sour. 

Italian Fascism was established in the 
very year that the Free Stale triumphed, and 
it was only natural that one holding such 
views as Yeats did should be interested. It 
is interesting to notice that while Winston 
("hurchill and others were praising Mussolini’s 
roh‘ primarily as a champion against socialism, 
it was the dynamic Nietzchean aspect of 
fascist philosophy that appealed to Yeats. 
Though he scorned democracy, there is no 
nierel^^ negative haired of .socialism in his 
writings. In a speech at an international 
st)orts gathering in Dublin in 1924, he referred 
to Mussolini’s ideas and well indicated the 
authoritarian direction his own thoughts were 
taking : 

We do not beli(‘ve that war is passing away, 
and we do not believe that the world is 
growing belter and better. We even tell 
ourselves that the idea of progress is quitv 
rnoflern, that it has bi'Cn in the world but 
two hundred ,years ; nor are we quite so 
stalwart as we used to be in our demo- 
cratic polities. P.syehologists and statis- 
ticians in Europe and in America have all 
challenged the foundations, and a great 
popular leader has announced to an 
applauding multitude, ‘We will trample on 
the decomt)Osing body of the goddess of 
liberty.’ . . . The steam has turned back- 
wards, and generations to come will have 
for their task, not the widening of liberty, 
but recovery from its errors — the building 
up of authority, the re.storation of dis<’i- 
pline, the discovery of a life sufficiently 
heroic to live without the opium dream. 
Yeats later visited Italy and found practical 
a.spects of the fascist .system which al.so appeal- 
ed to him. The remodelling of the form and 
content of the Italian educational system, 
earrieil through by the philo.sopher Giovanni 
Gentile, while Minister for Education, seemed 
an (’xperiment which Ireland should find 
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irislnictivc. riie ])i’incii)lr of the corporate technicality. He ser^(‘(l hs chairman of an 


slate was itself an idea which had appealed 
to Yeats many years previously. In the 
Autfihiogmphies he spe/iks of his youthful 
arguments in favour of ‘a law-made balance 
among trades and occupations’ against his 
father’s standpoint as a liberal and free- 
trader. 1 

Yet it >vouId be a mistake to imagine that 
Yeats swallowed every aspect of the Fascist 
or Nazi doctrines. Hiller seemed to him a 
lesser figure than Mussolini, though the Nazi 
laws for protecting impoverished ancient 
families attracted him. But under both dicta- 
torships there were indications of a faith in 
numbers, an uncritical emphasis on quantity 
irrespective of quality, even cruder than that 
which he despised under democracy. He 
believed that eugenics was a matter which the 
state must take seriously before it was too 
late, and there are passages in his final writings 
wlu’ch suggest an almost racialist belief in 
the destiny of the Irish nation, but never, 
either in word or deed, did he countenance 
anti-semitism. Two close friends, Ezra Pound 
and Oliver Gogarty, were enthusiastic admirers 
of Hitler on this point, but. Yeats him.sclf 
remained unmoved. 

These were long-term views. In matters 
of practical policy, the thinker compromised 
With his age, as ( ver>^ philo.sopher who wi.dies 
to liavc any influence on day-to-day affairs 
must. Yeats was nominated to the Free 
Stale Senate by the Cosgrave govcniment, 
and he took his duties very seriously. It 
hcli)s us to place his life in perspective when 
we find the poet who had rejected science and 
democracy find who had (^pressed grave mis- 
giving over universal compulsory education 
discussing such routine matters as the .sauita- 
fion and milk-supply for schools. His 
greatest speeches were, naturally, on cultural 
subjects, or on matters where he con.sidercd 
high principles were at stake. He spoke at 
*<jngth and with effect on the Irish cjise for 
the return of the Lane Art Collection, which 
d in London on a now admitted legal 


official Commission to select de.dgns for the 
new Irish coinage, and immediately invited 
submissions from Jugoslav and Italian model- 
lers as well as from lrishm(‘n and Englishmen. 
The designs were jmlged .‘Strictly on their 
merits and those of an Engli.sh artist were 
eventually chosen. On Juni‘ 11, 1025 he 
(h‘livered his great speech against the intro- 
duction of a bill prohibiting divorce in Ireland, 
an occasion which earned him many enemies 
among the new ])urilans who were coming to 
rule the country. It was less the actuality of 
the bill than the s])irit which lay behind it 
that he attacked. He regarded it with .some 
justification as the first step towards legaliz- 
ing that majority tyranny he had always 
fought within the national movement. When 
a bill to establish a book censorship was intro- 
duced. he protested likewise, find suhsequently 
cmitinucd to protest against its ])raclieal 
operation. To little effect, however. Its 
vigilance has been progressivi^ly extended, 
though, oddly enough, Yeats has remained 
almost the only distinguished Irish writer not 
to have had books named on this secular 
index. 

Altogether Yeats' experiences in the upper 
ehamlicr of the Irish legislature did not serve 
to resuscitate his faith in political democracy. 
He later spoke with dista.ste of his fellow- 
members as ‘those old lawyers, old hankers, 
old busiiu'ss men, who, because all haliit and 
memory, have begun to govern the world.’ 
Irish polities threatened to combine the 
corruption of Latin parliamenlaiy institutions 
with the philistinism of Anglo-Saxon Public 
life. Yeats decided at lh(‘ end of his first 
six year term as Senator not to stand for re- 
election. His allegiances in tiish party politics 
were never very emphatic. lie u.snally voted 
with the (’osgrave government, which had 
accepted the Anglo-Irish Treaty. After the 
change-over in public opinion had broiiglit 
do Valera to the head, the two met. and it is 
said that each was impressed with the other’s 
personality. But what de Valera represented 
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could hnrdly appeal to Yeals. Cosgrave’s 
had been the party of the large farmers and 
those of the native aristocracy who accepted 
Home Rule. do Valera’s power was based 
on the small peasantry and the new Irish 
industrialist, it was a party of ‘shopkeepers 
and clerks’ par excellence. Yeats longed for 
a new movement to arise which would con- 
solidate by disciplined leadership the national 
tradition, and he toyed with extra-parlia- 
mentary ideas. When General O’DufFy began 
to organize an Irish fascist party in the early 
thirties, Yeats thought for a time that this 
might fill the role. Three Song.s io the Same 
Tune, later re-writ ten as Three Marching 
Son/fff. was originally composed with the 
activities of the ‘Blueshirts’ in mind. How- 
ever, General O’Dnffy soon showed himself 
a politician like the rest. On realizing his 
error, Yeats changed the title of the poem 
and published it with an introduction calling 
for a new party that should honour and unite 
nil those within the national tradition who 
had lived ‘with precision and energy.’ Such 
a movement, he goes on, would ‘promise not 
this or that measure but a discipline, a way 
of life . . .There is no such government or 
party to-day, should either appear, I offer it 
these trivial songs and what remains to me 
of life.’ 

No such movement arose in Yeats’ life- 
time, and he gradually ceased to hope for 
anything from practical politics. But it would 
be wrong to picture the poet retiring from 
public life to hold up his hands in despair, 
lie continued to handle the Irish theme in 
prose and verse. The heyday of nationalist 
fervour had now come to sccm like a heroie 
dream; In a late poem. The Municipal 
Gallery Revisited, he describes his sentiments 
on looking at pictures of the revolutionary^ 
days : 

This is not, I say 

The dead Ireland of my youth, but an 

Ireland 

The poets have imag-ned, terrible and gay. 
But he M’as still concerned more than ever 


before to clarify and vindicate the great Irish 
tradition — Gaelic, eighteenth -century, and 
modern. In certain last ballads, such as 
The 0*RaJ}dly, Roger Casement or Cojne 
Gather Round Me, Pamellites, he attained 
to a form of simple |)opular iitler/inco, freed 
from literary affectations, which he had 
sought in vain in earlier life. His new heroes 
were all who had <lared to live ‘with precision 
and energy.* Their manner of living and 
dying appeared to him in the nature of a 
sacred challenge to the present and future 
generations : 

Fail, and that history turns into rubbish, 
All that great past to a trouble of fools. 
The nation must be strengthened and disci- 
plined by its knowledge of the past: 

That we in coming days may be 
Still the indomitable Irishry. 

The most striking feature of Yeats’ final 
altitude was the courage and optimism 
with which he viewed the future. There is 
a note that suggests extreme bitterness in 
some of the Last Poems, as lie felt the strength 
of manhood slipping from him. But it would 
be wrong to regard these poems as more 
than the expression of one mood which 
afflicted him in his final years. In one poem, 
T’Ac Circu.^ Animals* Desertion, he even 
succeeded in embodying this growing sense 
of failuH! into a remarkable poem ; the inward 
admission of the drying-up of the sources of 
jMictie in.spiration is used here as a highly 
affective theme. The strongest note in the 
final volume is an almost boyish assertive- 
ne.ss and self-confid(‘m!e. There is no doubt 
that Yeats was made to feel happier than 
he might otherwise have been in rejecting so 
many of the faiths and opinions of his con- 
temporaries partly by liis acceptance of the 
cyclic view of history : 

All things fall and arc built again. 

And those that build them again are gay, 
and partly by his spiritualistic researches. 
He believed that he had received super- 
natural evidence that we are nctaring the end 
of a great cycle of human history which 
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began with the dawn of classical civilization 
and whose mid-point was the birth of Christ. 
Although he died before the Second World 
War had shown its full character he had fore- 
cast a new arinageddon and consid(*red that 
this would eventually lead to the ‘transvalua- 
tion of all values' of which Nielzchc spoke. The 
civilization we have known would turn bottom 
upwards. In the poem The Second Coming, 
published in 1921, he had already suggested 
that the disharmony and disintegration of 
this age formed the prelude to some great 
change involving both the close of our 
civilization and the opening of a new, of which 
the outlines were still indiscernible. In his 
final writings, this thought became a secure 
and precise conviction in consequence of his 
believed rev(‘lation, and it is the basis of such 
poems as The fhjres, lAipls ImzuH, and his 
own etpitaph Under Ben Bulhen. Even war,' 
he insisteil in a final pamphlet, must be 
accepted gaily both for its own sake and as 
a means of hastening us on towards the great 
transformation, wlnm the rejects of our 
civilization would come into their own and 
must therefore rejoice : 

We who have hated the age are joyous 

and happy. 


There is little danger of Yeats* more 
extreme opinions being influential. His views 
do not form a philosophy in any accepted 
sense. In fact, it is only too easy to point 
out illogicalities and inconsistencies. But, 
they do possess an iniuT cohenaice of their 
own — perhaps in the last analysis they will 
be regarded as the errors of genius. In any 
case, they form the essential backbone of his 
development. It is inconceivable that he 
would have maintained the steady evolution 
of his verse from the naive lyricism of 
Innisjrce to the tautn(’ss and int(‘nsity of his 
work between The Tower (192S) and Ijast 
Poem.^ and PUiys (1940), had he not found 
it possible to fill the vacuum left today by 
the decay of traditionally held faiths. It is 
primarily for this reason that his belief should 
repay the trouble of understanding them. In 
addition, whatever the merits of the remedies 
he proposed, there is no doubt that he point- 
ed a critical finger at somt; of the weak i>oints 
of democratic civilization which many of us 
find only too comfortable to take for gra 
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VEDANTA AND THE WEST* 

By SwAMT NlKHn.A\ANDA 


I am literally ovenvlielmcil by your 
gracious words of welcome. If 1 give you 
niy thanks, however, it will sound terribly 
formal. I only pray that I may deserve 
your love and affection and dedicate the rest 
of my days to the .service of India and the 
world. Your appreciation of my insignificant 

*Speech delivered on 15 March 1940 in Calcutta hy 
Swami Nikhilaiiaiida, Head of the New York Raiiiu- 
krisbna Vivekaiianda Centre, ut hi^ public reception in 
the University Institute. 


work in America will always be a source of 
courage and inspiration to me. 

By far the most imimrtanl event that has 
taken place in India between my last visit, in 
1938, and my present one, is. the attainment 
of political frcetlom. My salutations go to 
those brave souls who 1 have saerific(‘d 
their all lo win India's indepemleiue. 
My most respectful saint at ions m> to 
IMahatma Gandhi, who led the eouiiln in its 
fight for freedom. Both by his life and by 
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his (leiith he lias created respect for India in 
every part of the world. Independence 
has no douht given us a new confidence in our 
destiny and at the same time has brought us 
recognition among other nations. But let us 
not forget that the Goddess of Freedom is an 
extremely jealous deity, who can be propitiat- 
ed only by constant saenfice, unceasing 
vigilance, and high courage. Without stern 
moral disciplimt and ethical integrity, freedom 
becomes as illusory as a mirage. 

Political freedom is a means to an end. 
It enables a nation to express its soul. The 
soul of free England has expressed itself 
through the system of parliamentary goveni- 
ment, and that of America through the ideal 
of equality and democracy; but the soul of 
India has always found expression through 
spiritual channels by proclaiming the reality 
of God, the divinity of the soul, the unity of 
existence, and the harmony of religions. 
India, even during the days of her 
greatest power, never stained her hands 
with the blood of other nations. She 
has never been politically aggressive. Like 
gentle dew-drops opening the buds into 
flowers, her culture has opened the inner life 
of peoples wherever she has sent her cultural 
emissaries. Today, all over the world, the 
sky is darkened by ominous cloudsS, The 
angel of death seems to be hovering over the 
house-tops once more. Let India throw her 
weight on the side of life and peace. Let her 
assume the moral and spiritual leadership of 
the world in this supreme crisis of humanity. 

You have asked me to tell you something 
about the great people of America. Though 
outwardly dissimilar in many respects, 
America and India have a strange fascination 
for each other. In spite of her material 
progress, America cherishes high respect for 
India’s spiritual culture and has tremendous 
faith in her future mission. India, on her 
part, has been sending some of her best young 
men and women to America to acquire know- 
ledge in the modern scit iices. 

India and America have never been al- 


Juue 

together si rangers to each (flher. As you all 
know, Christopher C()lunibu.s set out to dis 
cover a route to India and her fabulous wealth 
and instead stumbled upon America. The 
chests of tea thrown overboard in the Boston 
Tea Party, which set off the American War of 
Independence, came from Iiidi;i. And it is 
interesting to note that even now the only 
cows that thrive in the soutliern slatt‘s of 
Florida and Texas come from India and are 
known as ‘brahmiuy’ cows. 

By far the most important event to bring 
India into the thought current of American 
life was the appearane(‘ of the young sannyasin 
Swami Vivekananda as the delegate of llindii- 
ism at the Parliament of Religions held in 
1893 ill (oiuiexion with the Coiumbiuii 
Exposition. Ilow on that Monday — Septem- 
ber 11th — ;it the Art Inslitiiti' of Chicago, 
the Swamiji, with his noble bearing, Jiis 
haiid.some face, his musical voice, his brilliant 
apj^arek and his compelling personality, elec- 
trifled the serial tliousaml pi'ople who packed 
the great hall, when he addressed them as 
‘Sisters and Brothers of America,’ has now 
passed into history. Ilow well they under- 
stood — those leariu‘d men ami women with 
their Yankee common sense — that a sound 
brotherhood of men on earlli can be created 
only on a spiritual basis ! Swami Vivekananda, 
as he stood in that historic conference, formed 
the confluence of two great streams of thought, 
the Oriental and the Occidental, and doniinal- 
ed them both. In order to realize the full 
signilicaiice of the occasion, it is necessary to 
know the background of the Swamiji’s thought 
and also that of the contemporary American 
culture. 

After his master’s passing away, Swami 
Vivekananda travelled the length and 
breadth of India, studying with learned 
pundits, meditating in caves and wildernesses, 
talking with princes and with beggars. But 
all the time his sharp eyes were focused on the 
problems of his motherland. lie became 
conviiKH'd that spirituality was the backbone 
of the Indian nation and its mission to the 
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world. But what n]»|)all(Ml him was 
I lie crushing poverty of India, the Iviekward- 
iK'SS of her masses, and I Ik* stagnation of her 
MK-iety. How to rejiivenale Hinduism and 
make it onee more llui vehicle of a grtiut 
spiritual culture was. the substance of liis 
ihoughts by day and of Ids dreams by night. 
Finding no respon.se from his own counlryima), 
lie thought he would go to the scientific and 
dynamic people of the West, .share with them 
the much needed knowledge of Vt'danta. 
and bring to India in return tin* secrets of 
I heir science and technology to raise the 
standard of living of the Indian people. He 
thought it was futile to preach religion among 
them without first trying to relieve their 
poverty ami suffering. Tie had the clearest 
vision that India, revitalized through the 
kuowledg<‘ of seienc(‘ and technology learnt 
from the We.st, would once more b(‘efune tin' 
spiritual leader of the world. It was the 
fiMg('r of God, he knew through direct ex- 
perience. that led him to the \('W World. 

America, too, was ready to receive tin' 
young proi)hct from tin' East. From the 
Ncry Ix'ginning of America’s colonial history 
religion had played an important part in In'r 
''Ocial and cultural life. The pilgrim^ who 
came to the New World in tin' Mtn/flnwrr in 
lb'^0 had left first England and then Holland 
f<M' the .sake of freedom of worshi]). The later 
<olonists were di.s.sent<'rs who could not 
'Submit lo the religious reslricl inns imposed 
by the then riders of England. These were 
the forbears of those sturdy, n'ligious mimh d 
New Englanders who, two eenluries later, 
became the leaders of America’s intellectual 
and .spiritual movements. 

The American Constitution and tin' Bill 
of Eights show the influence not only of the 
writings of T^oeko, but also of the Holy Bible. 
The se(?ond ])aragrapb of the Declaration of 
Independence, which proclaims the equality 
of men and emphasizes their (iod-given and 
inalienable right to enjoy ‘life, liberty, and 
the fuirsiiit of liappinc.ss,’ bears the impress of 
the Christian ideal of the Fatherhood of God 
and the brotherhood of men. Thomas Paine, 


the fiery high «»1‘ the .Vnieriean Ib volu- 

tion, wrote in his pamphlet Co//? /no?? 
publishe<i in 177fi : ‘O ye the.t love mankind ! 
Ye that dare o[)pose not only tyr.inny but 
the tyrant ! ^t.and forlli ! Ev(‘v\ ‘.pet of the 
world is (»vi'iaain with oppre^-ioii. Freedom 
liatli be<‘n hunle<l round the globe. A.sia and 
Africa have long e\])elled her. Fuvo])i‘ regard', 
her as a stranger. And England halli giv( ii 
her warning to depart. 0 re('('i^(‘ llie fuiiitiv* 
and ])reparc in lime an asylum for mankind ! 
Abraham Lincoln, in hi.'. Gi'lly'.bnig Address, 
spoke of America as m nalioii ‘eoiiei'ived in 
liberty and d(‘di(‘ate<l lo llie j>roposition that 
all jnen an* en'a|e<l ifpial.* 

A Iremendous pa-v-iion for fnedfun, 
ecpiality. justice', mul oneness txrmeated th.* 
thinking of Americans during tlie fir*.! Imii 
elred .vears of their imhpendcnei . do tlu"*- 
ieleals Sw;imi Vivekanamla gave- a spirit ii;*! 
interpretation from the standpoint of Vc'daiil «. 

d'lie cullural lii, story of America during 
the nineteenth century pri'.si'nts a p.‘moranM 
of events which found lln'ir fulfilment in lli'‘ 
(’olumbian Exposition and the' Parliament of 
Religion.s in Chicago, d'ln* original lh!rle«*n 
eolonios liad grown into the Fnited States of 
.\merica, a land of inexhaustible ualural re 
sources, into wliieli the Europe'an immigrant. s 
brought not only the flavour of an (»l(ler 
civilization, but al.so a spirit of ad\eiiluie. 
le.<*hnieal .skilh. and an indomitable enuragi'. 
During lhi> period Aim'rica produced a 
n'luarkable jiumber of state.'^men. ])olit ieiaie.. 
juri>ls, invi'nlors. economists, praclie'a! men. 
idealists, military expert^, thinkers. j)oet . 
ami writers- all men of uneoninion ealibri 
Scientists and teebnologists flooded tin* conn- 
Iry wdtli new invc'iitions that rev'oliitioniz'd 
agriculluri', indii.''try. and methods of trail', 
porlation. Towns grew into cities. Tlie 
malia’ial prosperity of the «‘Outitry wa 
aee<»mpanied bv a new awakening of im'n > 
minds and eonscienei's. Il.s p(‘nil(‘ntiai\ 
system, based on hiiinanilariaii principles, 
became an objecl of envy to Fmopean 
nations. In an anti-slavery soeic'ty 

supported by the Quakers was starhd in 
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Tin* fivo ytvirs lutwc'cii 1850 
and 185,5 snv the flowrriiij*’ of Aiucriean 
liUrat iin*, a period that liardly ever been 
Mirpassed in iniaginalivo vilality. Dnrin}» 
ifds tim<* wei'e piddislicd Reiircaenidtwe Men, 
The Seuifct Lciier, The Ilouae of Sieren 
Gahles, Mohi/ Dich\ Pierre^ and Leaves of 
Grass. Ill Hu' niiKdoenth (.‘(nlnry flourished 
nu'n of (‘iilhiro liko Hawthorne, Poe, 
Whittier. Lon«»:feIIo\v, Thoroau, Whilman. 
Pmerson. T.owell, and Holmes. It wa.s at this 
lime, as well, that the historian Baneroft, Air. 
dusliee Story, the artist and naturalist John 
James Audubon, and the botanist Asa Grey 
were at the height of their powers. 

The Transeendental Aloveineiit. of whieh 
Balph Waldo Kmerson was leadcT, and 
Ihorcviu and Aleott stauneh supporters, was 
in a sense the forerunner of the Vedanta 
.Movement of Swami Vivekananda. Emerson 
was influenced by the philosophy of Greece, 
the ethics of Chimi, the poetry of ihe Sufis, 
and l)y the mystical ideas of India. He was 
a keen student of the Bhagavad Gifu and was 
familiar with the doctrines (»f the 
Upanishads. Henry Thoreau, Emerson's 
neighbour for lw(‘iily-fivc years, read and 
discussed with him in grevat detail the Hindu 
religions classics. He wanted to write a joint 
Bible taking materials from the Asiatic 
scriptures, and adoi)led for his motto : E.v 
(hriente /.u.r— Light from the En.st, By 1840 
the Transcendental (^Inb, founded in Coneonl, 
was in full swing. Wall Whitman, who was 
a eonlem])Orary of the Concord philosopliers, 
seems also to have come very near to Vedanlie 
idealism. Leaves of Grass breathes the .spirit 
of identity with all forms of lif<‘. The Song 
of ihe Open Road is full of Vedaidic senti- 
ments. In the .spirit of a wainha’ing monk. 
Whitman writes : 

‘Allons ! We must not stop here ! 

However .sweet these laid-up stores — however 
convenient this dwelling. 

We cannot remain here. 

However shelt(‘red this port and however 
calm those waters, we must not anchor here. 
However welcome the hospitality that 


Juno 

surrounds ns, wc* are permitted lo receive 

il but a little while.’ 

All apostle of democracy, Whilman was a 
religious individualist, free from all churcli 
conventions and creeds. To him religion 
consisted entirely of inner illumination — ‘the 
secret, silent ecstasy.' The land I hat gave 
birth to Walt Whitman, \] inersoii, and 
Thoreau, did not find it difficult lo under.stand 
the Hindu monk Vivckatuuida and his message 
of universality, equality. fre(‘doin, and one- 
ness. 

But the marriage of Ea.sl and W(*sl con- 
ceived of by Emerson and Thoreau was not 
at that lime consummated. Suddenly the 
American life-current tunied into a new 
(Jiannel. The desire to pos.sess ‘bigger and 
better' things began to c;isl its spell upon the 
majority of American minds. Economic 
utilities ami corporations .sprang into exi.stenee, 
and lli(‘ spiritual and romantic glow of the 
pioneering days was transformed into tin* 
sordidnes.s of competitive materialistic life. 

Among the .several events that conspirc'd 
to .shatter Ihe dream of Ihe Concordians may 
be mentioned the Gold Rush of 1849, whieli 
diverted people',^ allcntion in other directions, 
the Civil War, om‘ of the most prrible events 
in American hi.story, and tin* rapid d(‘Vclo])- 
menl of science and lechuolngy, which brought 
about a great change in people's atlitude 
toward lib*, inlensifying iheir desire for 
nvUerial progre.N'^. Il may also be noted 
here that the nion(‘y-hungry and pleasure- 
loving immigrants from poverty-stricken parts 
of Europe, who now Ix'gan lo come lo America 
in large numbers, dampciK'd the spiritual 
ardour of the early colonists. The publication 
in 1851) of Darwin’s Origin of Species caused 
a revolution both in naluivil science and in 
men’s thinking. The implications, of the 
doctrine of evolution influenced every field of 
thought : law and history, economies and 
sociology, philosophy, religion, and art. 

But people wTre by no mean.s .satisfied. 
Reflective men were di.sappointcd by the 
tawdrincss and materialism of their .society. 
Their souls hungered for the freedom and joy 
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(hat the seieiilific melliod oi* thinking eouKI 
not inspire and th;il could not b(‘ 1 ‘ouinl in 
the possession of material things. The innate* 
Idealism and spiritual nature of eiilijililened 
Anierie;ins made them yearn for a philosophy 
that, without going counter to the scientific 
method, wouhl .show the way to a greater 
\ i.^ion of life, inleipre ting man's thought, 
IVeling, and action and harmonizing the diverse* 
claims of science, the humanities, and mystical 
experience. The time, indeed, was ripe* fen* 
the* fulfilment of 'I'liorevin's elream of a mar- 
riage of Ea.st anel West, of a synthesis of 
science and mysticism. 'I'e) bring abe)nl this 
synthesis, no we)rlhier pe rson ce)nld have* been 
found than Swarni Vivekananda of India. 

The Uniteel Stales of America, fermenting 
with nt'w ideas, ovt'rflowing with ne w vitality, 
always eager for ne*w truths no nvitle r whe-iv 
found, and in a large measure free from 
llie eneru.sUitions of class, caste*, anel race 
prejudice*, was ready te) wele*oine this r('pr(*s(‘n- 
lativc* of mystical Tnelia, the bearer oi an 
aucienit yet virile* si)iritn,:d cuHure. This 
seems to me, laelies and ge*ntle*nicn, the* e*liief 
n*ason for the spe)nlan(*enis welcome* accorde*el 
l)y the Americans le) Swami Vivekananela in 
I he Parliament of Heligiems, anel al.s) fe>r tin* 
abiding interest they have shown ever since* in 
the* VTd;inla movement he inaiignrateel. 

At the Parliainciil of Re*ligiuns Swami 
Vivekananela pi'e*scnled I he universal aspee*t 
<d' llindiiisin. He einphnsized the* Hindu alti- 
Uiele of respect toward others' faith, deseribi*el 
the divine nature of the human soul, ami 
elemon.slrated the rational Kasis of .spiritual 
(‘vperience and the scientific validity of relig- 
ion. All this has been recorded and is even 
now read with deep interest by spirit lud 
students. As hi.*: fame* spread, the Swamiji 
wa.s invited to different parts of America te) 
explain the doctrines of Hinelni.sm. Drawing- 
rooms and clubs, and l•(*.spcctabl(* homes as 
Well, wt*re open to him. Everywhere he was 
received with respect and a ff eel ion. Though 
cialled a ‘cyclonic* Hindu on account of his 
untiring activity, his soul pined fe)r solitude 
«nd meditation. At heart he was a mystic, 


philo.sopher, and [)oel. 'I'liis d('sire for peace 
ami solitude was fiiltillcd, however, only after 
two years of strenuous woik, when he spent 
.'‘(■veil weeks of intense meditation am) study 
at Thon.sand Island Park, on the luanlifiil Si. 
Lawrence river. Th(*re he made pkiiis for his 
future work in India. 

Ev(‘n during Swami \'ivekananda's life- 
linit*, (h'liiands eaim* from America for more 
Sw.amis and Vialanta centres. At present 
lln re are a dozen Swainis of the Ramakrishna 
Ord(*r piaachiiig the ideals of the Ilimhi 
dharuia, following in the fuol slt*])s of I heir 
great l(*ad(‘r. Pour Swamis of the Ord<‘r have* 
given up their lives in the discharge of lh(‘ir 
dntirs. Tin* congr(‘gation.v at the Vedanta 
{•(‘Hires consist mainly of Christians, with a 
sprinkling of Jews, d'here are many people 
in tile rniled Stales -and their number is 
growing — who take religion seriously and are 
looking for practical disciplines such as eon- 
eeiil ration and meditation. Tliey wish to bo 
guided l)y teachers in iluir inner development. 
They want a rational statement of spiritn.d 
I ruths and seek a universal religion tliat will 
b(‘ in conformity with other universal Irntlis. 
Such nu n and women are the irgnlar slndeiils 
of llu* Vedanta eenln's. ,\ nnniber of .Ame- 
rican 111(11 and women havr completely 
dedicated their lives to ihe practice of religious 
disei])lin(*s mid live with the Swamis at Ihe 
(•('ntr(*s. Outside tin* eoiigregalion, Ihe 
Swamis have a large circle of frit uds among 
nniversily pro^(•s^ors, elergymeii, lawyers, and 
bnsiiies.smen — frieinU who admire their work 
and eharaelef. J'he Swamis are often invil* 
ed by ehuivhes. ednealiuiial instilution.s, 
enltural si^eielies, and other similar organiza- 
lioiis to speak on the Hindu religion and 
philosophy. And everywhere they are treat- 
ed with respect and friendliness. Tin* Vaalanta 
work i.s carried on in the ii.siial unobtrusive 
vednitie manm^r. Nalnrally, llu* dramatic 
element that eharaelerized liie first ])haso oi 
the niovemeiit is no longer pn's(>nl. The 
work is now being consolidated on a firm and 
perni.'i n en I f on n da t ion . 

It is loo early to esllmate (lie Imig range 
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cltVci of lh(' \'(<lfUila movtineiil in America. 
It may npjxar almost iiisigiiiticaiil if jiKlge<i 

the hizf of I in* buildings or of tlie congr(‘ga- 
lion.s. liut iLs intangible inllnenee is lo be 
sought elsewhere — in the silent Iraiisforrnation 
(»f I he lives of li few here and llu^re, ^ml in 
I hi* libeializini; of America's religious lliniiglit. 
'J’here* is a genuine eJforl in America to repLii 
the old spirit of exclusiveness by a new 
sjiirit of fellowship, t he (diristian ministers 
are talking about rest)eet for other faiths and 
about the nieessily h>r meditation and the 
inner life, 'rhe divinity of Ibiddha, Kri^hua, 
and other propliets is admitted by many of 
them. Amoiiij the .several factors that are 
bringing about this revolution in the thought 
n»)rld of America, Vi danta is .an important 
onr. Like a h^avcii it is silently raising the 
spiritual eonseioiisness of the country. 

It was Swami Vivekanaiida who built the 
s])iritual bridgi* joining India and America, 
liis dream of creating a new world culture 
tlirough the exchange of heallliy Hindu and 
Western ideals may not long remain unfidlilh’<l. 
Ilinilu slndiids have beiii flocking to 
American universities lo learn science and 
leehiiology. AVilh a little preliminary 
training they can be made etleelive channels 
to .spread a knowledge of Indian culture in 
America, llms creathig furl her goodwill for 
India. .Vmerira’'. bnsinessm<*n ami leehnieal 
exiJei'U are being invited to India lo develop 
Hie material resources of the country and 
organize its edneational and health programs. 
Perhaps in the near fnlnre American students 
will come in large numl)ers to fiidia to learn 
the pi’ornnditii’s of the spiritual life. 

Ill older to bring about true trienilsliip 
belwien India and America, two things are 
nei e*'*-’ai*y. Aiiu iiea nmsl learn— as she is 

fast liarning through (‘xperieiice — to regard 

sp a I achievements as more 
vahial lh.Mi material aggrandizement. 

Aftir Mil* founders of llu* American 

civilization were higldv ellileal and religions- 
rniiided men. Let iheie bo lu mistake ;d)Out 
the fact that what is abidini in the entire 
Western culture has bccji influenced by a 


high sLaiuhird of ethics. Religion has left an 
impress on the painting of Raphael am 
Leonardo Da Vinie, th sculpture of 
Miehelaiigelo, the imisie of P^ilcstrina and 
Raeli, and the writings of Milton, Blake, 
Browning, and Tennyson, lo mention but a 
few names. 

Bui more important is tlie reorionUdion of 
Hinduism itself. Our eternal religion must 
come out of it.s isolation and lieeonie dynainie 
and aggre.ssive. The whole world today is 
peri.sljing for want of spiritual vision. This 
is precisely wli.'il Jlindiiism can supply. Tin* 
malady the world is suffering from is a 
spiriliml malady. Economic confusion, moral 
ilisintegTalion. and politiivil iineertainty are 
but the outer symptoms of this deep-seated 
disea.*^e. d'he ehalleiige of aggressive evil 
abroad in the world today can be met oidy 
by aggressive goodness. Greed, .sensuality, 
jealousy, and tin* other vices that arc under' 
mining the soei/il struct lire both in India and 
i‘lM*wln*re. can be removed only by the power 
of .spirit. Neither c’lhical humanism nor tin- 
developinenl of *^eienee and ti elmology can 
completely lorrect the pr(‘senl human situa- 
tion. .A liTmemlons responsibility rests upon 
the Hindu religion. Stagnation is death. 
During the days of her [lower, India .sent her 
religious nii.ssiimanes out.-^idc her own borders. 
The .same thing must be done today. The 
one great obst.ieh* in the way of Indo 
.\merieaM friendship is the view, eherished by 
many Indians as well as Americans, llmt it 
i< India who must learn everything from the 
West ;ind that the West ha.s nothing lo learn 
from India. Erieiidship i.s a two-way road. 

I have hoard from several Western thinkei" 
that the fault of the Hindu.s is that they do 
not know the greiatness of their own religion. 
If we do not have respect for our own culture, 
no one will Jiave any respect for us. Macaulay 
wanted to Westernize the Hindus through 
English education, and he almost succeeded. 
Today the Indian leaders who have been 
influenced by Western civilization are fighting 
with the very soul of India. This b res- 
ponsible, in a large measure, for our present 
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(•onfiision and uiiccilaiiity. The Hhayavad 
Giiii points out, in its last verse, i.he w.ay lo 
India's greatness : ‘ ^Yherevor there is eo- 
opt'ration between Krishna, the Lord of Yoga, 
and Arjuna, the wielder of the niilitary power, 
there is ])rosperily, vietory, glory, morality, 
and order.* 1'his means that a elos<‘ eo- 
operalion between India's si)iritii;il i)ow(‘r and 
(Governmental authority can alone lead lo the 
complete unfoldment of Indi;.i’s inner soul. 
When the ruling jiower do(‘s not support the 
spiritual power thc'ro is a decline in spiritu.‘d 
])ower. This lesson is writ large in 
the history of India during the past thousand 
years. 

Many misconceptions about Hinduism are 
cherished even by so-called educated Hindus. 
We are told that Hinduism is ;inti-scientilic, 
.herworl<lly, and communal. Hut it is not 
true that Hinduism is opposed lo the scientific 
nu'lhod. The Hindu seers tell us that the 
\.ilidily of H'ligious IniUi lies in personal 
(‘xperienee, reasoning, and the testimony of 
others. The Hhmjavad Gifu asks the student 
to lultiwde the (jiiestioning haliit. Hinduism 
iK'ver accepts dogma as the final authority, 
'the Vedos tell us lo cultivate the knowledge 
of both science and super-sci<’nce, that is to 
sjiy, of both secular and spiritual knowledge, 
'file Munddku Vjmnishdd says that ignorance 
and doubt are destroyed only wlum one knows 
both the transcendental Reality and its inani- 
b'slalion in time and spae(‘. The hha 
(■{xinishad declares that he who worshi])s only 
science enters into blinding darkness, but into 
a greater darkness enters lie who worships 
only sujier-seience. The wise man cultivates 
the knowledge of both. By me/ins of seience 
he overcomes physical handicaps like disease 
and death, and by means of super-seienee he 
attains to Immorlalily. It is only for the past 
thri'c hundred years that India has lagged 
b(‘hind in the knowledge of the physical 
seii necs. As Lord Acton has said, to condemn 
a culture for three hundred years of failure 
and overlook its three thousand years of 
achievement giv(‘s a wrong view of history. 

Hinduism does not explain away the world 


as a dream, nor does it minimize worldly 
values. W'hal(‘ver may be the highest 
experience of illumined souls and even they 
did not dan' to despise the world during Hu*, 
normal state of consciousness- ordinary men 
have always Ixrii exhorted lo aetpiirt' ethical 
virtues (dharma), respect wealth {urtha). 
and heighten the capacity for enjoyment 
ihama). Then alone are they qualitied for 
inoUfiha, or communion with the Infinite. 
There is ncitluT a short-cut nor an (visy way 
lo salvation. No oiu' has ever dri'amt of a 
fuller or more comprehensive view of life than 
the Hindu seers, who laid down the riih' that 
boyhood should be devoted to the aequisilion 
of knowledge, youth to the enjoyment of 
material plc'asiires, old age to eonti'inplalion, 
and the hour of death to the vision of the 
eternal Truth. Hinduism docs not negate 
the worhl. It only reinterprets it in terms of 
spirit. 

Hinduism is not a communal religion. 
Unlike Christianity, Islam, and Judaism, it 
does not share the Semitic belief that there 
is only one scheme of salvation, 'flic Lord 
says in the Blmjavad Gita: ‘In w!.iat('V('r 
way tieople remh'r me their worship, I acci'iit 
it and fulfil their desires.* Singh'-minded 
devotion to one’s own faith, and respect for 
that of others, is the keynote of the Hindu 
dharma, reiterated by tin' Hindu propliets 
from the Vedie rishis down to Sri Ramakrishna. 
A genuine Hindu finds it easy lo practise the 
universal religion. Look at Sri Ramakrishna. 
A Hindu to the very marrow, a believer in 
evi'ii the minutest details of his own faith, he 
yet sjiw God in all faiths and attracted 
devotees of all religions. His experiences and 
teachings are moulding the spiritual life of 
many Protestants, Catholics, ami Jews in the 
Western world. The harmony of religions 
can only bo establishi'd on the sure fouml'i- 
tion of the deep .spiritual cxtienVnee that (God 
is the centre on which converge the radii of 
the various faiths. Let a Hindu be taught to 
bo a genuine Hindu, a YToslem a genuine 
Moslem, a Christian a genuine ('hristian. and 
there will be peace among the religions. 'I he 
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other methods — relijrioiis eekrticism. shallow 
lilxTalisiii, ethical hiiinanism, or what the 
Americans call the ‘Pollyaniia’ attitude toward 
other failhs — will not succeed in cliinirialing 
rclijjious friction, hnt will rather shake the 
foundation of religion itself. 

1 am told that the idea of a scaadar slate 
in India is bast'd on the assumption that 
Ilinduisni is a communal ndigion and also 
that India is a land of many religions. The 
second assumption is as falst' as the first. 
India is not a land of many rt'ligions. Her 
spiritual eultnrt' has bet’ii nnuilded by the 
Sanatdmi Dharma formulatetl by the Indo- 
Aryan rishis. which in the course of ils (‘volu- 
tion has thrown out several offshoots and has 
in addition assimilated, while remaining true to 
its fundamental ideals, healthy elements from 
other faiths. Till it is recognized that the 
culture* of India in its every phase has b(‘(‘n 
moulded by the Sanatoria Dliarma, I am 
afraid there will be neither peace nor happine.ss 
nor strength in our motherland. 

I know that, like* (‘very thing els(', Hinduism 
has Ix'cn abns(.'d. Many encrustations now 
cover up it.s shining core. Remove these 
abus(‘s, by all nu'ans, but for Inaiven's sake do 
not give up Hinduwm on their account. 
Superstition can be removed only thn)ugh 
education. Let Hinduism be studi(*d in 
ev('rv school and college, side by side with 
niod(’rn .science and p.sychology. That which 
is outmoded and effete will be di.scarded, and 
that which is ('ternally true will come out 
l>righler and ])urer. Thus we .shall remove 
the stigma that TTinduisni is a reactionary 
religion and make it :\ nadly effc'ctive channel 
for promoting democracy, .social justice, and 
the wclfan* of tiu* ma.s.ses. 

We must take pride in our spiritual culture. 
Thi.« is the way of life becpieathed to ns by 
(.ur forcfalhcr.*i. The great peoples of the 
world sacrifice their lives and their property 
for the preservation of their way of life. Today 
Plngland and Americ?' are doing everything in 
their power to protect their culture from 
external enemies. But the enemies of our 
culture, it seems, are more within than with- 


out. The more we take pride in our spiritual 
heritage, the easier it will become for us to 
banish such i)ctty things as provincial jealous- 
ies or pcr.soiial hankerings for name, fame, 
and possessions. Our pre.sent national leaders 
will do well to remember the pregnant words 
of Winston Churchill that tho.se who want to 
.see farthest into the future of a nation must 
sec farthest into its past. 

A great nwolution is silently brewing in 
the thought-world of today. Undue (*m])hasis 
on science has di.sturbed tin* lialaiice between 
the body, mind, and soul of man. Physical 
.science has given the Western races great 
]>ow(*r, which, if not properly handled, may 
bring about not only tln'ir own doom but the 
collapse of human civilization itself. But the 
West will not ndinquish this power. Us 
problem is how to utilize this ])ower not only 
for ils own bein'fit Iml for the wc'lfarc of the 
whole* world. The solution of the problem 
will come from religion. Kor the pur(*ly 
mechanistic iiiterpn'tation of life and the 
universe* no longer satisfies the .soaring soul of 
the We.st. 

In India our problem is how to preserve 
the purity of our spiritual culture and at the 
.same* time remove our social stagnation, 
poverty, and ignorance. This must be accom- 
plished through the knowh'dge of seienc(' and 
technology. Otherwise our spiritual ideals 
of the divinity of the .soul and the brotherhood 
of men will remain men* acad(*mic conec'pts. 

The divorce of .science from religion is a 
major tragedy of our limes. Science and 
religion need each other. In the interest of 
human welfare religion .should become 
scientific! and science ndigious. This means 
that religion must not contradict reason, and 
the application of .scientific di.scoverics, must 
iHjt be oppo.sed to ethical and spiritual laws. 
In a harmony of .science and religion lies the 
future hope (^f humanity. Only a few 
months ago, Prof(!Ssor Santayana told me, in 
Rome, that Vedanta, and Vedanta alone, can 
bridge tht* gulf between .science and religion. 

The West has been the leader in the 
development of .scientific thought. The East has 
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been the custodian of spiritual truths. America 
is fast becoming the guardian of Western 
culture fiflcr the devastation of Europi^ 
cauiscd by the last two great wars. India is 
the heart of mystic Asia. It was America 
that Swanii Viv(‘kananda chose as the spring- 
board for his action in the West. Like. 
Thoreau, he dreamt of the union of East and 
West for the flowering of a new world culture. 

In the past, when East and West have 
met, such meetings have been accompanied 
})y tremc'iidous revolutions in the realm of 
human thought. Thanks to the development 
of .science and technology, they have been 
brought together again. During the first phase 


m 

of this contact, the W(‘st treated Eastern cul- 
ture as alien and shuntu'd it. During the .second 
phase, also, the East was treated as alien but 
was studied objectively by an iiujuisitive 
West. Now the relation.shii) has entered a 
third phase. Though still reganhd as alitn 
in many re.spects, the East is regarded as a 
part of humanity, lienee the West wants 
to understand it and assimilate its eulluri'. 

May this new eontact between East and 
West, which by the inexj)ral)h‘ march of 
events i.>; taking plae(‘ before our vt ry ey(\s, 
h(‘lp to bring forth th(‘ world’s rnborn Soul, 
for whose sake all humanity is anxiously yet 
patiently ])earing its present travail ! 


INDIA AND ITER SAINTS 

By Aksuayakumar Bankiuka 


Ever since the earliest dawn of Indian 
civilization saints and seers have played a 
unique roh; in moulding its charact(‘r and 
direeling lh(i course of its development. Its 
foundation was laid by the ancient seers 
of the Vedcus^ who in their deepest 
spiritual experience rc’alized that all the finite 
and ever-chai]ging diversities eoiistituting the 
L^osmie order have as tlieir ultimate source, 
ami subslraliim one infinite and cdenial, .sclf- 
.shining and self-rcvcallng Truth (aatya) , 
which is immanent in and transcendent to 
them all, and are governed and regulated and 
harmonized by one spiritual principle (rita) 
— the supreme Law of the being and becoming 
of that Supreme Truth. They, with their 
inner (*yes, di.seovcred that the world-order, 
though material and mechaiiieal in outer 
appearance, is spiritual in es.sence, and that 
all the apparently blind forces of nature are 
in reality modes of self-expressiori.s of a 
plurality of self-conscious forces or spiritual 
powers (devata)^ which again ar(‘ the 
diversified self-manifestations of one Divine 
Power — the Powxt of Tnith. They further 
discovered that every man as a freely moving 


self-conseiou.s agent within this plienonnuial 
world is endowed })y ll)c Divine plan of this 
cosmic order with an inherent eapaeily lo 
pierc(i through llu‘ v(*il of ai)pearane(‘s by dint 
of his voluntary self-diseipline --llje systematic 
di.scipline of his body and mind, thoughts, 
feelings, desiix's. q)e(‘ehe^, and actions — and 
to realize the Truth and lh(‘ Low in himself 
and the world. 

Accordingly these aiieieiil teachers of 
Indian culture and eivilizatiou pi*oelaimed 
with the irresi.stible strength of th(‘ir own 
rcaiizatk/ii that man is horn in this world with 
a spiritual mission, with a suj)reiue spiritual 
ideal iiiiniaiieut in his essential nature, and 
that the true .success of human life lies in the 
actual realization of this ideal through proper 
regulation of all tlie departments of its self- 
e.xprcssions in that direct ion. They laiighl 
that all the duties of human life in all the 
spheres of its activities should be so pre^crilicd 
that man may be true to his own ('sseiitial 
spiritual nature and to the spiritual basis of 
the universe and of all human relations within 
it, and may ultimately be blessed with the 
direct experience of the inliuite eternal bliss- 
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ful Spiritual Truth — the real truth of his own 
existence and of the cosmic order. Life has 
to he put, through voluntary efforts, in tune 
with the Truth and the Law — with satya and 
r/ta, — willi Bhihvuin and Dharma , — with the 
Infinile Eternal Absolute Spirit behind and 
hi^yond the world and the Principle of Its 
self-manifestation within the world. This 
spiritual outlook on the world-order and on 
the human life seeking for self-fulfilment 
within it constitutes the basis and determines 
the progressive structure of Indian culture and 
civilization. It had its origin in the spiritual 
experiences of saints and seers of the earliest 
vedic age. 

From that remote vedic age upto the 
present time, saints and sages have always 
been the tioie leaders of India. As with the 
advance of time the Indo-Aryan society grew 
bigger and bigger and the people were placed 
in more and more complicated circumstances, 
and as the natural urge for self- preservAU ion, 
self-developnK'ut, and self-expansion brought 
I Ik* pco])Je fa(;e to face with more* and more 
puzzling social, political, racial, economic, and 
moral problems, newer and newer types of 
saints and sages appeared on the scene, and 
with their minds illumined by the Divine Light 
taught the pcH)p]c appropriate methods for 
solving the praclical problems and tiding over 
all difficulties, coiisislenlly with the dynamic 
spiritual outlook on the world and the human 
life. The later sjiiiits verified in their own lives 
the Truth and the Law seen by the ancient 
seers and demonstrated how they could ))c 
made the governing principles of inilividual 
and eolleetive life at all limes and under 
all sorts of environmental conditions. India 
has in no age been without saints of the highest 
order of spiritual realization, and hence the 
ideal of human life — I he ideal of eulLure and 
civilization — has never been loweK^d in India. 
Th(* light kindled by the vedic rishvs has never 
been extinguished. 

India had of course to pass through many 
periods of darkness and despair. She had her 
due share of natural catastrophes, racial 


miimosities, materialistic ambitions, foreign 
aggressions, intenial revolutions, ele. etc., 
which in different periods of her long Iiistory 
put to the severest tests the spiritual ideal 
immanent in her soul. But the Soul of India 
as nvinilVsted tlirough the lives of her saint.s 
has always i)r()ved to be death-defying and 
all-harnionizing. The spiritual view of life and 
the world, on wliieh her national eultiirc is 
based, has never aiknowledged defeat. 
Whenever the dark forces of materialism and 
militarism Look temporary possession of the 
land, true India look refuge in the hermitages 
of siiinls and wailed for favonral)le turns of 
events. Slie was always eons(‘i()iis within her 
soul that the seed of desl ruction was inherent 
in the very nature of materialism and 
militarism, in the very con sli tut ion of tln^ 
nikshum aiid the OHiira ])hav;.ts in I he world. 
She know within herself that these Satanic 
forces must spend themselves wilhin a short 
time and kill themselv(‘s in aeeordaiiee willi 
the Divine plan of the universe. She b(‘li(‘ved 
that Divine Power must come down In dm* 
course and deliver the human soeiely from 
those forces, of evil. I'ime and again her 
ox|)(‘etatioii has l)e(*n fullilled, lier faith in the 
Divine scheme of the world viiidiealed, and 
her ileep-i’ooted s})irilual idealism justified. 
Wlien the cyclonic upheavals of the necessarily 
short-lived materialistic forces subsided, true 
India came out from the hermitages of the 
saints, revealed herself to the ouU'r world in 
her immortal s])irilual glories and began to 
reign again over the intellects and minds and 
hearts and activities of the pw^ph; at large. 
The saints of India have in all ages been the 
true custodians of the spirit of Indian culture 
and eivilizalion. The history of the inner life 
of India has been the history of her saints and 
sages, the persons who realized the spiritual 
truth of the universe and the spiritual meaning 
of life and those who consistently interpreted 
their realizations in terms of the inlellcet and 
the heart and applied them to all spheres of 
existence. 

It should not be understood that all the 
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[leoplcs of all llu* places, now included within 
the geographical boundaries of India, have in 
all ages been consciously guided by the eternal 
principles and the supreme spiritual ideals 
which lie at the basis of Indian culture. India 
had territorial expansions and contractions in 
different ages. She had cycles of growth and 
riecay. Her inhabitants were divided into 
various |)olilical units, s(><*ial groui>.>, racial 
stocks, and religious sects. Her life undcr- 
w<*nt various (changes in its external features. 
Hut the centre of her life, the source of her 
inexhaustible' vitality, has all through lain in 
her deeply s|)iritual outlook, in the dynamic 
urge of the spiritual Ideal which inwardly 
operated in the soul of all her children in all 
ages amidst all the varying circumstances and 
all the exlemal differences. The spiritual 
Truth might have originally n‘vealcd itself 
to the illumined eonscionsness of the earliest 
'=eers in one small corner of this vast territo^^^ 
whether in sonu‘ Himalayan cave, or some- 
when' in the Indus v.alley, or on the sacred 
banks ()1 the Snraswali. The iininoii.al soul 
of living India might perhaps have made its 
first shining appearance on the level of distinct 
human consciousness through the medium of 
a few exceptionally talented imlividuals in 
M»me forgotten spot of the Indian soil. True 
India is to be searched for in such 
t'xpressions of her eternal so\d, and not in the 
external features of her body. Her true natun* 
has been manifest('d brilliantly in the spiritual 
n'alizatioiis of the unbrokeji series of saints, 
who hav(' flourished in different ages in 
diffcHMit parts of the country. The body of 
India ha.s spread out a.s far as the spiritual 
infinenees of these saints have been felt. India 
has grown bigger and bigger in bodily size with 
the increase of the .sphere of the dynamic 
spiritual infhiences of her saints. 

In every age true India is to be mot with, 
not m the tumults and confusions and 
upheavals and depressions through which her 
cuter life passo.s and moves on, but in lier self* 
expressions though the disciplined lives. 
Tiritual realizations and inspired teachings 


of her eiilighleiied siijiljs and sigcs. 'Irue 
India has becoim! more and more self-eonsv ious 
and s])iritually powerful wilh I In- a<lv('nt of 
.such enlightened person.'^. She ha,- piogressive- 
ly realizt‘d I he >])irilnal lreasiiii'> of ht'r soul 
in and ihnmgh lier lileialun aii‘l arU, in r 
M'lt !n-es and .philosiphies, la r Ma i, al ami 
econoinie and })olilieal organizations, her 
diver-e dogmas and methods of la'ligiou^ 
cullnrc', etc. all of which are eimonh d by 111 *- 
Truth and the Law exp«ii<‘nei‘(l by the sj'riv 
and saints in their inner consei(Mi-ne.--s. This 
spiritual idiaiism h.j- i'\ei\!s(d i'- uii'nriniii^ 
inllueiice upon I he al mosph(‘'. i‘ of all the 
l(M*riLori(‘s wliieh Iiilia has in ditfereiil e])oeh'« 
of her history aeceplcd as lier own ajnl 
esiahlislu'd soviweignly over the minds an<l 
hearts and lives of all I lie pefiph*- 'vlmoi do- 
has embraeral as lu'r children. 'V\u' centre of 
India’s enitnral life might oniwai’dly li.ts 
moved from t>hiee to place in accordance wilh 
the changes of the political, social, (roiiomic. 
and physical conditions of the eoiinlry. Ibjl 
in course of the last thonsinds of year.s India 
has never lost herself, ha" never lost her soul, 
has never been deprived of appropriate vehicles 
of her self-(‘xpressiou. or of saints for eonviwiiii: 
lh(‘ nie.ssng(‘ of her soul. 

It is no wonder that tin’ national hi"lorian> 
{painmiikas) and the national poets of India, 
in their descriptions of the d('e})er eurrciits of 
India’s social. ))olilical. and cultural life, art- 
found to have given only .secondary allentiou 
to the rise and fall of kingvloms and ('lupin'", 
to the rivalries and hosLililies among races and 
eommunities and nations, to the exploits <‘f 
immarch.s and conquerors and politicians, an<l 
to have cmj)loye(I their exha on] inary talents 
and energies -o assiduously in |•('eor(^ing and 
glorifying the parts which the saints aiul Ih*' 
spiritual heroes played in llu' refinement t>f 
the j)eople''s moral and spiritual id(‘as and tin 
development of iheir doin0.stie ami social and 
national life in conformity to those i<lea". 1’Iie 
liMory of the inner life of India has reall\ Ixh-m 
the history of her saints and sages, of the super- 
ordinary men of spiritual eiilighlcnnieiil. who 
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liav(‘ in rent a^^os \ ivifitd in tlicir own 
lives the ‘spiritual truths ami ideals immaucnt 
in her soul and prt'sciiled them in the most 
|)raeti<al)le l*(Mins to the pcHjple of the society, 
and who havt' in times of national crises guided 
the people with the torch of Divine Light in 
their hands and brought peace and order and 
purity and strength to the society with the 
aid of tlie Divine Power manifested through 
(h<ni. Saints. -md sages are, of course, not the 
jnonopoly of India. By Divine dispensation 
Hich men of spiritual light are born in every 
eonntry, in every race, in every nation, in 
every section of mankind. Bnt in no other 
country tlu'y arc looked upon as the true 
representatives of the real life of the .society or 
the nation ; nowhere else they are universally 
accep'ed as tin* true headers of thought and 
culture of the enlir(‘ eommnnily ; nowhere 
el.se do they exercise such a dominating 
influence upon all the depaVtments of the 
individual and colh'clivc life of lh(‘ people. 
Tin* position of saints in Indian history is 
nnifpjc, and this is an index of the spiritual 
basis of Indian «*ultnre and civilization. 

11 

The enitnral atmosphere of the human 
race is ruled by two distinct types of leaders, 
saints and intellectual geniuses. In mo.st 
iountries intellect iial geniuses really rule, 
while oidy lip-liomage is paid to saints or 
-piritnally enlighlincfl persons. Bnt in India 
even tlic greatest intellects have in all ages 
acknowledged the superiority of .saints, nut 
only in any closed domain of so-called religion, 
but in the whole sphere of the government of 
individual and collective life. The philo- 
M>phcr.s, the seionti.sls, the .social reformers, the 
political leaders, the warriors, the adininislra- 
lors, the economists. — the greatest thinkers 
of all classes have always agreed that all the 
departments of human life should be elficiently 
regulated with the supreme spiritual ideal in 
view’ and hence in strir’ accordance wdth the 
universal moral and spiritual principles under- 
lying the evolution of the tosmic process and 


the development of the humanity in the 
world. 'Fo them, accordingly. Religion has 
never lieeii a particular closed domain wdthin 
the wider luimaii life having ^arious in- 
dependent fields of s(‘lf-exprrssion. They 
have all been fully convinced of the organic 
unity of human life with a spirilual soul as its 
dynamic eenhe and an ideal of spirilual self- 
fnlfilinent as the ultimate goal of al) its various 
emleavonrs. Religion, in the ‘‘•(‘n>e of spiritual 
.self-di.seipline, has therefore ln‘<‘n accepted by 
all classes of int('lleeliialisls as the governing 
principle of the enlire life. 

This being tlu'ir view’ of human life ainl its 
fnllihncnt. the intellectual geniuses of all 
classes have, in all the departments of life in 
which they specially applied themselves, 
humbly follow'ed the guidance of saints, w’ho 
are spiritually enlightened. Saints h.ave l)een. 
ill India, teachers of human life as a whoh*. 
whih‘ I fie intellectual geniuses have* been 
teachers in iiarticulai branches eif human 
knowledge* aiiel activity. All schools of philo- 
sophy. which have* grown in India, have* recog- 
nized the spiritual experience's e)f saints as the 
-t rouge*." t proof about the* nature* of the* ultimaU* 
Truth -the* 'Pruth ed’ hiim.aM life*, the* Truth 
of the co.smie* order, the Truth eif e‘xislene*e*. 
All the discov(‘ri(\s ami cre'aliems e>f the human 
intelle*ct have be'cn seriously senighl to be* 
rrconc'iled with. e>r afPdiale'd to tin* spiritual 
r<*alizaliems of the* ie‘(H»gni/.e'el .saints. 

The fundamental dislinelion betw’cen tin- 
spiritual realization of a true saint and lh<‘ 
intellectual knowledge e)f a rationalistic thinker 
is that the* eonsciousuc'bs of a saint rises to a 
snpra-inlelleelnal plane, in which it Iranse’cnds 
the region of time, space, aiiel relativity and of 
.sense- pe rcept ion, infe'iriiee*, and rules e)f formal 
aiiel material logic, and comes face to face w'ith 
the Kle*rnal. Infinite-Ab.se)lule, in which 
knowing and feeling and being become oin* 
integral experie*nee, and in which it, being 
relieve’d of the effort to know^ the Truth, 
be’e*e)mes perfectly illumined by and identified 
with the Truth. The intellectual conscious- 
nes.s may no doubt enormously expand its field 
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of exporionce aii<i knowk‘(igi‘ l)y appit^piuilo 
means anrl may beeoine immensely rich in 
contents. But by the very nature of its 
constitution it must move within a closed 
sphere, it must be bound by spatial, temporal, 
a*Kl relativist conditions, it must be dependent 
n[)on sense-experience and governed by tlie 
piinciples and nn thocis of formal and material 
logic. The Infinite. Eternal, Absolute Truth 
jiiay be to if a mailer of abstract spc(‘ulntion, 
but never an obj(‘ct of direct experience and, 
therefore, never a positive reality. What is 
above the limitations of lime, space, and 
relativity always attracts the intellect ami 
i xercises an inexplicable inflin’iice uj)on it in it.*^ 
(piest of '’J'ruth ; but at every stage of its 
onward march that ultimate Object of il> 
(juest remains to it an unknown and po.ssibly 
unknowable Beyond. It speculate', on the 
nature of the Beyond and forms various con- 
ceptions aboul 'It : but with whal<'ver earnest- 
ness and sincerity it may try to conceive the 
Beyond, its conceptions, eonstilutui of the 
categories of the understanding, necessarily 
fall within the domain of space, time, and 
relativity, and hence the Beyond rcjuains ever 
Beyond, its conceptions, constituted of tin* 
philo.suphy which are the systematized expr<s- 
sions of man's evcr-pri>gressive intellectual 
conseiou.sness. always find themselves beyond 
lh(‘ir depths, when attem])ling to form a well- 
defined conception of what is beyond the rlos<Mi 
domain of the finite, the temi)oral and the 
relativ(‘. The.v are unable either to deny the 
Infinite, the Eternal, ,ind the Ab'^ohite. nr 
positively to affirm It. 

The rational inlclh*cl, however, represents 
a stage of .self-manifestation of the dynamic 
human consciousnes.s — undoubtedly a highly 
refilled and glorious stage in relation to the 
spatial, temporal, and relative objective* world. 
Bill it has the inherent eapaeily to transcend 
this .stage. It is above this stage that the 
eon.scioiisness truly realizes itself — realizes its 
own tran.scondent universal self-hiniinou.s and 
all-illumining character. A person, in whom 
the conseioiisne.s.s Iranseunis the intellectual 


stage and e\periene<'< it -elf a-- above all limita- 
lioii.s ami hence* iele-nl iliis itself with the 
Infinit<‘. Elennal. Abseelute* Regality, is known 
to he a ^ainl in the true sense of tiie teim. 
In his inner cem-sciousiiess he* transcends hi" 
imllvielnality and becomes universal. Ilin 
eemsciinisnc.ss attains a stale, in which all 
inlellcclnal consciou"nes^ constituting the 
individnalitie‘s of all individuals of all limes ami 
place s appear to be* parliciilai’ize'd H*lf-inaiii- 
iVstalioiis of the* same one infinite e ternal 
abM)lule se lf-InmineMis s(*lf-revi*aling eonseiou>- 
ne"N. lie, lhe*ri*fore, finds himself in all ami 
all in hiniM'lf. In the* highest stage* of his 
(*xperiem*e all elifIVrenees bi‘tw(*(‘n liiiiisclf ami 
others and even the elifIVrenees belw(*e*ii him- 
self and the* olijeetive* world-emler disappear. 
All (*\i.st(*nee*s of the world are* realize el as exist- 
ing in. by. ami lor tin* same universal 
(’on."t*iou"ne.'.'> sat ram khahi idam Bialniia. 
'I'his is the spiritual realization of a saint. 

It is to be* remembered that true' saintliooej 
e|e)e.s md eonsisl in austerity fen* tin* sake eef 
au.sterity, eir in re*mineialion fe)r the sake eef 
rennneial ion. en* in the* ac(pii"itie)n of miraculous 
pejwci*" en* oee*nlt kne)wlee|ge, or in eoiuplelc 
inditfere'in'e* tee all the’ affairs e)F the world, or 
any sue*h sort of things. Saint heeexl means the 
liberation of I he e(eii"i iemsn('ss from all kimls 
eef egoistic elcsires and passjous from all kind" 
ol weakiuss ami l eiw.ireiice*. all kinels e>f leia'* 
and pr(*jmlie(‘s, ail kinds e»f narr()wm*s.s and 
hat reel, all kinds eef elogmatisni ami intolerance, 
all kimls eif physie*al .-iiid menial impurities. It 
im-aiis the liberation of tlie* eeniseionsm ss from 
the' bondage* of the body and llie senses and 
tin* mind ami the inlelle'ct. It nmans free- 
elom from attacbineni ami ave*rsion. From 
scif-idcntifi(*af ion with any particular family, 
or parlie-nlar eommiinily. or jiarlicular iviee, or 
nation, atteneied with a of heistility or 

rivalry towarels olln’V familie‘s, eji* e*e)mninnilie*s. 
or races, or nations. All these, however, are 
the negative* charaet(‘ristie*s of a "Siint. Pe)si- 
tively spe, 'iking, a saint i.s one* wlie). having 
eompiereel all the inelivielnalistie* ])re>|)e*n.silie.s 
anel weakne.s.ses ami limitation'. e)f his senseis 
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jiml 111 inti, confenlrntcs all tiu* tiinrgy of his 
con scion siit'i-.s for transcending the closed 
domain ol iiiUlit clnal experience anti 
knowh'dge and realising within himself the 
liilinilt*, Mimial. Alisolnle Utalily hehinti and 
Inyond and pervading all th‘* diversities of 
the spatial, temporal, relative phenomenal 
world. He attains true sainthood when he 
inwardly t'xperienec'^ the siiiritnal unity t>f 
himself ami the world in tlie universal C’on.*^- 
eionsness. In lids spiritual expei'lenee he 
rtalizcs the Truth of himself. th(‘ truth 
of linmanilx’. llu' Tinth of all the forces and 
phenomena of the ohjeclive world. Until and 
iinltss this 'rrulh-rt'ali/alitm i> aeliieveil, n<» 
austerity, no lennnciation, no miraculous ^K)wer. 
no hyimolizing infln<'i>re upon tin' minds anti 
hearts of iinmln rs of hlind adniirt is, can make 
a perstin norlhy td' being regarded as a true 
saint. 

Now. wlitn a saiut. alter having, in the 
I lanseendeul slat<* of his conscioiisnes.s. realized 
the .spiritual unity of all the linili' temporal 
rt'lative realities of tin* universe, eomes down 
to the pLme of intelleirl and a'elion. he becomes 
a fountain of a superior type of practical 
wisdom to I hi- pc'i»ple oi* Hie society. Hi.'- mind 
arid heart are illmnined by the liglit of his 
‘'pirilual I'xpericine. II<* brings the Divine 
message — the message of the spiiiliial unity 
of ali apparent diversilie" — llie message of the 
Al.’^oliile 'I'nilh, Ri anty, Goodin .s.s, ami Bliss 
- to the empirical eon.scioiisness of the people 
imprisoned in the world of finilnde, Iraiisitoi’i- 
rKs.>, and reldivity, and sidi'eriiig from varioin; 
kind.'- ol* wants and imperfeelions and sorrows 
ami mutual aidagonisms. He shines in society 
as a eoiineeling link belween the linileaml tin* 
infinite, tin' temporal and the i‘ternal, the 
I'i'lalive and the Absolute, lietwi'cn the world 
(![■ bondage and the world of freedom, the 
w<.r!<l nf .sorrow and tin* world of joy. 

Tile highest ideas and ideals, which are 
exercising the nio.st elevating and ennobling 
Influenee uptin the minds and hearts of the 
people all the worhl over, have been imbibed 
fixim the lives and teacliing.s of saints. It is 


from them that the people have learnt to think 
of one God, one universe, one humanity, one 
Life pervading all the varieties of creation. 
They have taught the jieoph' to think that 
Spirit is more real than matter, that unity is 
more real than dift'erences. that love is more 
pciweifiil than hatred, that the spiritual inleresl 
of III! man life is more valuable than the 
material inleresl. They have infused into our 
iiiiiids the idea that the spiritual good of life 
is iidinitt'and ( teinal. while Ihe material goml'- 
are all finite ami transitory, and that the 
spiritual good can be attained through the 
voluntary .sacrifice of the material goods in th«' 
loving service of the fellow-lieliigs and the 
r(;dlzali<)n <»f the siiiriliial unity of all pheiio 
menal <‘xis|enees. It is from the .saints that 
fieople have obtained the nie.ssage of universal 
love, nnivi'isal fellow-feeling and urtiversid 
.'sympathy, the nu's.-^agi' of .selfless service, self- 
offering >a<*rili<‘rv the rHiirii good for evil, 
the reluin of wei lin .ss for liarshnc.s.s. Lov*' 
and non \ ioh nee, pe«^‘ and liannony, equality 
afi<i rrateriiily, <orviee ami sacrifice, respect 
for fill* fr<*edom of the self ami other.s, regard 
for lh(' comforts and feelings of others, which 
tlic saints practise in tin ir own lives and preaeli 
to their b'llowmen and which they want to be 
Ihe guiding principles (»f nil social eondiicl. 
admit of no red riel ion on the ground of ca.slc. 
»»r ercetl. or nalionalily, or racial difference. 
They pnH'laim that the unre.strictcd practie** 
of these virtues is nece.ssary for every man for 
the realization of his true self, for the fulfil- 
im'iit of the e.ssc'niial demami of his own 
.spiritual nature. 

Saints liberate morality from so(ual cusloni, 
and religion from .sectarianism and comnunial- 
isin, and raise them to the plane of universal 
morality and nniver.^a] religion. Under their 
inspiration jxoplo become necessarily peace- 
loving. ina.smurh as they learn to look upon 
all men as their brothers, a.s the childi^n of 
the .same Divine Father, as the finite embodi- 
ments of the Due Spirit. All .selfish propensi- 
tie.s, all ho.stile tendencies, all hatred and fear, 
all con/fict.s of interests, all conipelitions and 
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rivalries (whether individual or collective) 
they regard as born of Ignorance, ignorance 
about the true ch,araeter of ihe self, the true 
iulcresL of the self, the true good of hnnian 
life. They seek for enianei])aling iheniselvcs 
and their fellow-b(‘ings from this ignorance and 
for the realization in this world of the uni- 
Mi-.^al spiritual character of the self, through 
contemplation, all-embracing lov(‘, and wor- 
sliipfid service. Their knowledge, their works, 
llieir emotions, and sentiments are all culti- 
vated with ihis s])iritnal end in view. 

All the aspects of Tndifin culture are saturat- 
ed with such spiritual idealism. Indian lilera- 
tiire and arts, Indian polities and economics, 
fndian social system and educational policy, 
I lie common life of the unsophisticated Indian 
masses, all reveal the spiritual influence of 
saints. However secular in her political self* 
reconstruction Modern India may try to be, 
die can never gel rid of the spiritnal influence 
»»f the long line of saints, who have been 


NOTES AND 

TO OUR READERS 
/ Hair the Recording Angel is an account 
of Ihc writer’s three interviews with AI, the 
author of the Gospel oj Hri Ramalcrishna, at 
the latter's Odeutta residence in ... 

Sj. Akshaykumar Banerji’s article India 
And Her Saints emphasizes the supreme role 
played by s^tints in shaping the culture and 
destiny of India. 

SANSKRTTIC STUDIES 
Prof. Louis Renou, the distinguished 
French Orientalist, withVhom oiir readers are 
la miliar, has left Imlia for France after a tour 
of the country for nearly six months. TIis 
arrival in the country was very timely, and 
h(‘ has rendered great service to the cause of 
Sanskrit and our culture. We drew allenlioii 


inwardly ruling Indian life for thousands of 
years. It has been quite in the fitness of things 
that in the pre.sent age India has regained her 
long-lo.st jKilitieal freedom, not under the 
leadership of a war-lord, or an nnx riijiulous 
tactician, but under the holy leadership of a 
saint, who represented in his inner and outer 
lift- the true spirit of Imlian enltnre, tlu' cullnrc 
of saints. It was the siiintliness of his charac- 
ter and outlook that made him a lifelong 
warrior, a ceaseless fighter againsi nntnith and 
injustice, against organized violenei* and 
oppression and exploitation, against nil forms 
of hatred and fear in the human society, against 
all kinds of evils in man’s dealing with man. 
The e.«tahlishmenL of peace and ordiT, love 
and feeling of unity, equality and fraleriiity, 
in the wliole .world, was the object of all liis 
activities. All the methods of his warfare* 
were the applications of the spiritual law. 
Free India, must devote her energy to regain 
herself, to realize India of the siiints. 


COMMENTS 

in one of onr jirevions issues to c«’rl.aiii of his 
remarks em Sanskrit as a bond of unity among 
the different Indian peoples of the north and 
ihe .south. lie has in ;i great meaisnre the 
characteristic gift of the French writers to 
pul tilings in a simple, clear, and logical way. 
Just before, his departure the leanu'd Profc'ssor, 
Avho is iiion* than a linguist and is interested 
in the values of culture, s])oke with great 
iiiiderstanding on the Future oj Sanskrit 
Studies in India at the Nagpur University. 
In our eyes Sanskrit ic studies are of paramount 
importance for Indians, both for cultural and 
national reasons. So we have eho.'^en again 
to quote portions from his valuable observa 
lions. 

‘India’ observed the Profe.ssor ‘has tlie 
g4)()d fortune of being the repository of the 
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iiuljlest spiritual tradition, the only one in the 
win le world which has ficen alive* throughout 
I he ccnliiries. TIic Sanskrit lanj^nage, which 
has })ecn the privileg(‘d iiisti iinicnl of this 
I iV-idition, is still honoured by all, spoken or 
at least understood by many. 

‘Un<loul>tedIy. India justly desin^s to bo- 
eoine a ^r(‘at modern nalion, well-suited l(» 
appe.ir with an advantage in the eojnpetilion 
of the peoples. Blit, I am sure she will know 
how to save Inr patrimony which has made 
her name spt‘ei,illy icspeeled and blessed.* 

He then went on to refer to the ama;^.ing 
^ itality of Sanskrit even now. and jmt in a 
strong j)Ie.j for the enthusiastic eullivation of 
Sanskrit in the eollegis and universities and 
other inslitutions of India : ‘It is far from 
niy thought to enter into the controversies 
regarding the national hiiguage.'.. Neverthe- 
less, I b(’liev(‘ I can say that the l<‘a<lers of 
the country would be better advised if they 
nviintain Sanskrit as the language of eulturi*. 
indispensable in I In* University teaching. It 
would bo bitter also if they assure a decent 
status to the Pandits, Jt is iieees.''ary, indeed, 
to develop critical methods of .sehohirship, by 
aiding more eflfeelively good institutions of 
ri'seareh teaching the post-graduates. It is not 
l<*ss useful to keet) in good condition this 
irreplaceable treasure which is the onal learn- 
ing of the Pandits, who have maintained the 
texts and their orthoilox interprct/ition during 
so many centuries in .spite of so many ])erils.’ 

Professor Ri'iiou’s reference to Sanskrit in 
connect ion with the national language is 
s.Ignitiivint. There are doubtless difficulties 
In making Sanskrit, however simple, the 
national language, but none in making it the 
matrix of the s;ime. This course is necessary 
for a variety of ri‘asons of the n I most impor- 
tance. IMiieh of the ])n‘vailing prejudice 
against Sanskrit arises from ignorance of it 
and iinieh from false analogies and wrong 
understanding of history. Sanskrit, as the 
Professor says, is the p'ivileged instrument of 
the spiritual tradition common to its .all, 
Indians Our culture is the only one today that 
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lic.s outside the main currents of niaterialism. 
It is the only one tlvit can lay claim li» n 
consistent unbroken spiritual Iradition. 
Further, it is the only one that can give a 
meaning to world history and a melaphysie.il 
sujjport to our passion for soci,al justiei* tluit 
is so widespread today. Finally, it alone is 
capable of providing a jirineiple for tr.an.seianl- 
iiig all difference of race and culture, which 
is essi'iilial to aehievi* nnifiivitioii of mankind. 

^Ineh of Sanskrit lore seems to be 
irretrievably lost today, but something has 
been and is being restored from traiishtiiuis 
in Chinese and Tibetan elc., of which the 
originals have vanished. ^laiiy texts ;ind 
iii‘nuiseri])ts still remain hidden in out of ihc 
way places ,ind eorni'is. All ihis reipiins In 
be bronglit to I he fore, and this, of coiii m'. 
cannot be done wilhoiil lilxral financial hid]). 

Hill Ihe rediscovery of ihe lexis will l)« 
only the first step in a v.ist projeel of reseavi h. 
The ileep meaning of many tif these jihiloso 
phieal texts giaierally lies be.voiid Ihi* com 
prnhen.sion of ihe sludents Irained exclu.«ively 
in the Wi.stern methods of sehoInr.shiji. AVe 
do not for a moment deny the gre.at value of 
the critical and historical mclbods applied 
to Indology. But if Indolugy is to be more 
than a mi'rc exercise in linguistics, a wider 
outlook .'ind a more informed apjiroaeh to the 
problem is necessary. I'his means lhal the 
valuable elements in the Iradiliomd methods 
of study and understanding should be com- 
bined with the iiplodate ones. It is only thus 
that we will be able to fathom the depths, of 
the Indian mind. As it i.s, modern .seholar.shi]), 
almost without exception, is oblivious of an 
entire dimension of IndLan thought. 

The Pandits of India, the Professor rightly 
remarks, have maintained Sanskrit scholarshi]) 
through the centuries in spite of endless perils. 
Their hidp is essentvd in building up a new 
and more comprehensive tradition of Indology. 
In fact all that is really signifie.ant in the 
writings of modern authors on Indian philo- 
sophy, psychology, and so on is derived from 
their help. Let us be clear on this point and 
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uive all the help we can to make the !«tatus of 
I he traditional Pandils at least equal lo lhat 
which the teachers in the modern universities 


enjoy and also lo enable them lo become 
equipped with lhi‘ npit daU* nielhods of 
research. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


.\tINKAN-THR MYSTICAL MEANIKC. OF 
POSSESSING “ FISll-EYES. " By the IVv. 11. Henis 
S. J. Ilhd Kitab;f Limited, Jionitmy, 19^7. Pp. t'iO 
!{.<!. It-S-O. 

TJiis volume piib]ish<?<l under the auspuvs of llic 
Iriiliaii H<*seai*cli luslitute, Si. Xavier’s College. Bomhay, 
js a serious altempt at cliieldaling the hoary text of aji 
Indus V’aliey Inseription. Its rather utiinvitmg title 
it owes lo the e.vpre.ssion Minkun lhat (kvuts in the Injily 
of the iriseriijtioii its deelplie.’e<l by the leariK.^d :tuth<ir. 
Tlie expre.ssion on Ihe faeo of it moans ‘one having 
lish-c.M's.' The aulhor n*ads deejier .nn<l brings out its 
inner meaning by referring to the epi.s<ide of Ihe 
Muhaliharala whieli thiu\ss a floiid cif light on Ihe 
<'lherui.sc enigtnislwal expression. Thus the theme 
develops into a liighly interesting an<l profitable exeiirsus 
of llu; ‘.secret <lo<.‘lrine’ tliat is re\eIaltM;\ of the supreme 
tiiowledgi* of tin* Deify, emdVrring Ihe final bl<ssedne.s.s 
alliiinaljle by man. It i.s noil that the aulhor inlegiatcs 
fills rl[H*niiig of wisdom witli tlie different .stages of 
oligiijiis life, for the keynote of mysticism Is alwavs 
‘file nnder.slandiiig tlirough life.’ A]»art from the light 
of sp. ritual (lis< ipliue, the eestalle uttiTaiiees of mysties 
will degenerate into .sheer [lalhologii'a! rliapsody. 

In his e\|M)si(ion, the author makes eojhous use of 
Muolatniiis. Init these are never obtrusive and ine|»l, 
iKvaiise his mind «*ems all along lo Ik* in tune wilh 
tlie Infinite. Again. Ihe eilntion.s ar<* not eonfiiied lo 
any parti(*iilar school, but are drawn from a- va.’iely oif 
?'<.>urees and the meanings of terms and exjiressions 
lH*eiiliar lo dilVereiit .s(*]iools are evaluated and stabilized 
not by the ready, emas<*iilaiing pnM'Css of generalization 
that obliterate.^ the .sjK*<ine dilTerenees of the moment 
to get at the isminion denominator. Dn the eonlrary, 
■siieli terms and exprt*.ssioiis are S(*l forth against their 
proper eonlexl, ]>hilosophi<'al or religions, and oriented 
iu the light of Truth lluit is transcendent ami self- 
lumlnons, yet appropriable and enjoyable by tlie devoted 
serke-r in love and worsliii>. A study, at onee .so 
fiympathetic and erilioal, reveals a r<*mark‘ lile degree 
of unanimity in the iiftcranees of myslk's of different 
agc.s and climes, but tliis only means that all draw upon 
the same fundamental reality of F.xiiorieiHv wilh 
evident claim to universal a(*eeptanee and iwloralion. 
As such, wonls may often differ, but onee this heart of 
reality is griLsp(*<l, it is not difficult to wjuate the mean- 


ing to its appropriate won!. In this wa\ , the i.nlhor 
hi many Instaiiees reads meanings into U'\ls whieli are 
not the usually accepted meanings. In so far as tlie 
truth of PX]K‘rience is vindicated, we may not (pnirrel 
with the author. But w(* <-an hardly ;igr<’e willi (lie 
author when lie coneludes : ‘Finally, tiie :ie<[uisitioii of 
tins supreme wisdom will make man forgel iiiin.self and 
direct all Ills works and all his life lo the greater 
glory of Goil. From this earthly moksa tlie transit to 
the real moksa of svarga is Iml iialnrid iP HMJ).' So if 
.sei'ins that according to the author tin* highest .stage 
of .spiritual fruition is reaelied throngli Ihe method of 
dynamic ideiilifi('alion of vvill.s. human and diviiie. 
making man God-like in knowleilgi* and jsiv'er. A.s 
against thb-, there Is an impe.-soiial expres.simi of the 
lrans<‘endental will Iva'^ed on the identilv of wills, 
human ami tlivlne. 'this is the slamlpoiiit of Advaila 
ni\'sli<*isin, which visualizes the final stage of ivali/alioii 
as giving tlie ta*'le of Xbsoliile fre<*don) here on earth 
not by wa.v of idenlilicatloii of will, but by way of 
identity of lM*ing. 1'he (Ulu Iksiis <‘lo(|iieii( leslimony lo 
this stage in (he familiar wo|«ls : Ifidini lair jilah 

svargn i/rshinn ^'Iniiir slhifain inaiiah. 

M .\Kll.\M..\n .Ml KIIKK.II 

BKNGALI 

\T\EKA.\AM)A L\S'J ITi riDN P.VTBIK.V Kdited 
and Published l>y Sj. Sudliaiisn Si'kliar Bhattaeharyy a. 
77 m’ Virekinuinda hixlitulum, ht7, Klnirul lioaiL 
Uoirrah. Pp. Js. 

This magjizine brought out evi'iy year by the boys 
of the Institulion is a medium for Ihe i‘\pression o,r tlieir 
lilera.'T lalenks and a means to stimulate tlieir llurnghts. 
This is.sne contains many gooil arhVIes on Swanii 
Vivek.'inanda, Gandiiiji, Auroblndo, and other gn*»it 
men as also oilier general arlieles and iMtems. It is 
creditable that it maintains a high standard even thougli 
the articles are eonlrilniled by tlie High Seliool ^tudenls. 
It Is a joy' to >«H* .such a goml inagaziiH* and we }io(M‘ the 
students of other instifnlions will make similar eftbrt.s. 
nie Iki.v.s ran fake ju.st priih* in tlieir achievement. 

IIDAYACIIAL fANNFAL). (h-neral Editor Slni 
Salehidannnd Dhar, Putdi.dii'if hij Siratni I iiJ:i"!hirara- 
vanda, Uamukri.dnui Mvfifiini Afihrania, IS Jaihdal 
Mallick Road, CaJeutta C, Pp. OS. 



Udayarhal is coming out in print for tlie first time 
after being i'onclucted rs a quarterly manuscript 
magazine for alxml three years by the students of tHie 
Ramakrishna Mission Ashrama, Calcutta, under the 


gufdanire of Swarai Ix>keshwarananda. Most of tlic 
contributors are college students. an<l the magazine 
keeps up a high staii<]«rd. We wish all suci'ess to thi. 
new venture. 


NEWS AND REPORTS 


RAMAKKISHN.V MtSSION VIDYAVITH. DEOGHAR 
Annual J^{1Ze Distridution 

Tlie annuiU prize distribution ceremony of the 
Kamakrishna Mission Vidyapilh, Deoghar, was held 
on Feb. 1919, in a l>eauLifulIy dt'corated pundal 

under the presidentship of IlLs Excellency Sri Matihiib 
Sri Hari Aney, the Governor of Hihar. It was atten<led 
by the elite of the town. The function was a great 
sueceas with concert, classical music, r«*citation, and 
drill denionslrulion. The Set'retary’s Jlc|x»rt made 21 II 
accpiainltsl with tlie activities of lhi.s Jtx'sidentia! 
Edui'utionul Tiislilution. Swami Achintyanaiida of 
the Mission deliveretl a timely si>cccli in Hindi whicli 
was ttppre<‘ia(e«l by all. His FiXcellenc,\ .s|>oke (ei'liiigly 
for about flftetMi minutes. Most of the jK'ople, he .said, 
are uequainteni willi tlie pliiluntliropic activities of llu* 
'Mission which was founded by Swami Vivckamuida ninl 
his brother disciples. He continued, 'This is one ol the 
e<lu«‘alioiial institutions conducted liy the Mission. Tlie 
Iwys who liavc got the rare ojiport unity <»f getting 
educiitioii under the able guiilance of the monastii' 
workers of the Order are, no <loubt, iKirn uiuhT a lii<ky 
star. Time has changed; education nowaday.s means 
much. It is not a question of turning out of elcrk.s to 
aeri’C the foreign rulers. It means the building ui> «>f 
character, the making of men who will make this country 
great and show light to the wrorld. Imlia is now 
iiide|)endent, but it is not the wdiievemcnt of one 
iialividuid. It is the iriulitiun, the S(uiluinu, we inhenled 
from the saints and siigcs of this .siicretl land, that gave 
the iinja-tus, the strc'nglh, ami inspiralion. The 
spiritual renaissance which wc find in Swami Dnyananda, 
and which w'e see ablaze with the a<l\’ent of Swami 
Vivekananda, is Uie source that supplietl the fre.sh 
life-blood to the nation. After lliat we fiml the jiolilieal 
uphea\nl which found its fullest manifestation in 
Mahatma Gandhi, and thi.s loo has the .saim- .spiritual 
trOidition at its root. It i.s not the .slrciigtli of .sword, 
but a slrcngtli muc'h more pow’crful than the mightiest 
of modem wieaiwns ; and it is pundy Indian. Ihis 
force changed even the minds of the foreign rulers who 
were made to leave the land, but who renialnwl frieiids. 
But freedom Is not all, i- .d W'C should make our country 


gloriou.s. Wc should Icnik into our faults iind make* 
giKKl of them. Wc should further mingle with our 
culture whatever gi^Kl w'c find in foreign civilizalioll^. 
Wc have a glorious past; we have our (Ipaiiiftluuh, mu 
Puranas and Shastras which will supply us whalcM i 
necessary for the fulfilment of the nalional lil'c. 

FAlucation means doing all this.’ 

llis E.\cel]<‘iU‘y went on to siiy. *I am very gliid 
that the llamakrishna Mission is also working in llii< 
proviiKv. I have iravelle<l far aiul near. I met jK-ople 
ill Ceylon, Siam, and Malay ; 1 had tlie opp(jrtunily "I 
coming in (‘ontaet with Hie j>eople ol foreign comifr.js 
who arc nc(ji«iinlc<l with the men and aclivifi.’s of llic 
Mission. Tla\v all haie a great regard for the Mis.sion 
ami its work. The <kKir of Hu* Mis.sioM is alwr.Ns open 
to all. They are non'seclariaii. I have lull lailli n 
them. They are truly ednealed. They are ])iire ;n.ii 
sinetTe, tlu‘y can ft***! and (*o o|M*rate, Hie\ an* e<iurfeiiii- 
and cflicicnt. So it i.s a relief tlial these bninl 

workers have taken the work ol education in Hieir own 
hand. They will lx* able to rebuiM the relation betwe.-.i 
the teacher and the lauglit, .snggest«'d by oiir Slia-'lni'. 
which wa.s on<*e lost during the s(*rfdom of the natm-i 
1 lK*lieve that they are procefsiing in the right dlrec tn u. 
niul the boys coining out of Kiieli inslilulions will on- 1 * 
again make our llindiisHian great. 

Ills Kvidlcncy empha.sized that ‘the miderh lini 
meaning of education is tlie awakening of the etern.il 
powt*r lying iloriiiaiif in eacli individual. No ixjwer 
yet liorii that can crii.sli the «*ullurc ot Hindiislh.'iii. H 
is the ptover of pararulya, tlie spiritual c<luealioii wlilch 
and which nlom*. can make India great and .save* tin* 
quarrelling world fmm <lcslru(*lloTi. The boys slioul 1 
know what our tShasfras teach. They .shoiihl made* 
^•on.s^•ioll.s of the .spiritual Ireaaiire left to them by lh'’ 
faptisya of our iforefaihers. They should aild to it- 
Fniple of the foreign countries are now bu.sy at makin:^ 
such weapons that ran ilcmolish the whole civilization 
ill a moment. But the students of Ilindiislhan ina''l 
know^ the power of br«^/rw/c//fl|ry/r^ the ftm*e of 
paran'idya, and they must, anpiire lhc.se if they want 
to save their own land and the world at large. Thii-s 
secular education basetl on .spirituality i.s the only 
solution of the present-day problem.’ 
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ECONOMIC PLANNINC 


Life iusiiwnrc slionlil be tlic first faetor in any i’aelor of iuveshnonl — llu* last 
lo lei go; beeause life insnraiiee is t»iie of llie soiindisl forms of iuveslmeiii^. 
never aflpeeled by adverse fluelualions in slocks afid shares. With ll yon havi’ 
Ihe <loiibIe advantage of seeurily and .salisfaelory relnrus. Thi> is t c()nt>iiii<* 
planning. 

Tliis is exactly what llinclusthan Policies [)rovijlc according imiividnal 
purse and ])urpose. Therefore 

INVES r IN lllNDLlSTHAN POldCTES 
lUGRT NOW— TO DAY 
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“«fw mm wM^r* 

** Arise ! Awake ! And stop not till the Goal is reached. ” 


I NVVniAmKl) 1J7ITERS OF iSWAMI VIVEKANANDA 

Lc Liindi. 

Mndcnioiscilc, 

J’ai rccu votrc aimable IcUre et je vous romercic de votrc charmantc* invitalioii. N<jiis 
(v^mptons, le Swami c*t moi, quitter Paris lundi de la seniaine prochainc pour vous rejoiudre 
a Laimion. Nous vous confornions pour le train a vis bonnes indicalions. Nous vous 
lelegrapliierons d’ailleurs au depart. Nous esperons quo re petit rclour de qiialre jours ne 
vous causera pas de derangeniont. 

Le Swaini et moi, nous t'aisous unc veritable joie de vous retrouv(*r cn bonne sanle 
et dans un beau j)aysage. 

Veuillez, Madame, croire d mes sentiments devoues et trb respectueus, 

Jules Bois 

Je donna ma plume au Swami qui va ccrirc pour vous sa premiere phrase en 
franc, ais 


(TRANSLATION) 

Monday 

Mademoiselle, 

1 have receivtnl your kind letter and thank you very much for your charming invita- 
tion. The Swami and I are thinking of leaving Paris on Monday, next week, to join you 
again in Lannion. We shall choose our train according to the best convenience possible. 
Moreover, we shall send you a telegram when we depart. We hope that our little visit 
of four days will cause you no inconvenience whatever. 

The Swami and I are too happy for words to meet you again in such good health and 
in .such a beautiful country. 


PRABUDDHA BHARATA 


July 


Please, accept, Madame, the expression of my devotion and respect, 

Jules Bois 

I am handing, now, my pen to the Swami who is going to write to you his first 
French note 

Ma chere Mademoiselle, 

J*ai ete tres heureuse est ires content ici. J’avais le plu bon temps apres quelque annec. 
Je trouve vie proper avec M. Bois, les livres, le calme et Fabsence dc tout ce qui m’a 
trouble. 

Mai je ne sais pas quel destine m’attend maintenant. 

Cett est drole, ma lettre, mais il est mon essai premier. 

Votre fidMe, 
Vivekananda 

Je ne regarde pas ce qu* a ecrit le Swami, afin que ce soit plus original. 

(TRANSLATION) 


My dear Mademoiselle, 

I have been very happy and content here. I am having the best of times after many 
years. 1 find life here with Mr. Bois very satisfactory — the books, the calm, and the absenci* 
of everything that usually troubles me. 

But I doiFt know what kind of destiny is waiting for me now. 

My letter is funny, isn’t it ? But it is my first attempt. 

Your faithful, 
Vivekananda 

1 won’t even look at what the Swami has written so as to make it more original. 

We.st lUth Stivi t 
New York City 

Dear Joe — 

Exixjriences are gathering a bit thick roiuid you. I am sure they will lift many a 
veil more. 

Mr Leggett told me of your phonograph, I told him to get a few cylinders, I talk 
in them through somebody’s phonograph and send them to Joe. To which he replied that 
he would buy one because T always do what Joe asks me to do.’ lam glad there is .so much 
of hidden poetry in his nature, 

I am going today to live with the Gurnsey’s as the doctor wants to watch me and 
cure me. I had my urine analyzed yesterday. There is neither albumen nor sugar now. 

The heart they all say is only nervous. Dr Gurnsey after examining other things was 
feeling my pulse when suddenly Landsberg (whom tliey had forbidden the house) got in, and 
retreated immediately at seeing me. Dr Gurnsey burst out laughing and declared he would 
have paid that man for coming just then — for he was .sure of his diagnosis of my case. The 
pulse before was so regular but just at sight of Landsberg it almost stopped from motion. 
It is sure only a case of nervousness. He also advises me strongly to take Dr Helmer’s 
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treatment. He thinks Helmcr will do me a world of good— and that i.s just what 1 need now. 
Is not he broad ? 

I expect to sec the Sacred Cow today in town. I will be in Now York a few days more. 
Ilelmer wants me to take three treatments a week for four weeks, then two a week for 
four more and I will be all right. In case I go to Boston he rceommcmls me to a very good 
Ostco there whom he would advise on the matter. 

I said a few words to Landsberg and went mistairs lo Mother Gnrnsey to save poor 
Landsberg from embarrassment. 

Kver yours in the TiOrd, 
Vivekananda 


CONVERSATIONS OF SWAM! SIVANANDA 


OoTAfAAVUND 

Mahapiinisli Maharaj c.^me to the 
Nilgiri.s on 4 Juno from Madras and 
skayod at. the Hathiramji Math which belonged 
to the abbot of Balaji Tirupathi, a very 
famous shrine in South India. Once Ibcforc, 
early in May, 1024, he had ('ome lo the 
Nilgiris and stayed at Coonoor for some 
months. It was then that he laid the founda- 
tion of the Ramakrishna Ashram at Ootaca- 
inund. . . . 

Since coming to Ootacamund Mahapurush 
Maharaj .spent most of the time alone, 
.absorbed in his own moods. Though he 
avoided people, the local devotees, of course, 
used to come every evening and receive 
various kinds of spiritual instructions from 
Iiim. They would rotum home contented at 
heart and with his blessings. At other times 
he would remain sunk, as it were, in the 
waters of the Ocean of Consciousness-Bliss. 
His mind seemed every day to be drawn 
away more and more from the outsiih' 
world, and, as days passed by, he bream * 
increasingly reserved. Whatever lillle talk 
or amtaet he had, was with the .simple 
young boys and girls of the hills. Every 
evening, before he went out for his solitary 
walk, he would take with him .some small 
change and a little food. ^ These he would 


distribute, ;is he walked along the road, among 
the local jwhnri children, and he would mix 
with them as if lie was of their age. . .. 

One flay, as he was sitting alone quietly in 
his room, looking at the blue billowing hills 
in the distance through the large gla.ss window 
in front, an attendant approached him 
anxiously, thinking, from his far-away look, 
that he might he ill, and que.st.ioned him about 
his health. Though the question disturbed 
the flow’ of his thoughts, it failed to draw an 
answer on the point. Tic only began to speak 
of his thoughts anil mystic experiences. . . . 
The attendant, after having listened to all 
these in great wonderment, asked : 

‘Maharaj, shall ice never have any 
experience of this kind ? We cannot feel the 
spiritual quality of the atmosphere of this 
place at all.’ 

Mahapimishji : ‘Look, my child, He 
alone can give ns these experiences. Hold 
on to Him. weep and pray to Him, and He will 
give all that is nccessarj^ in proper lime. He 
is the Lord of the mind— the Master who is 
of the nature of the Supremo Self. If He 
turns the mind even a little in a new direc- 
tion, it becomes calm .and absorbed in samadhi, 
without a trace of the world, even though it 
w'ore restless and tnrbidcnt like a mad elephant 
before. How can spiritual realities be experi- 
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enccd unless the mind becomes very pure ? 
And can the mind be free from all worldly 
trace in a day ? How much spiritual practice 
is required for that ! When the mind be- 
comes the purest of the pure and dwells on 
a very high plane, then alone can all these 
fine realities be experienced. A pure mind 
alone responds to spiritual realities. The 
higher the plane the mind attains to, the more 
will it reflect great spiritual truths. The 
essence of it all is to achieve devotion and 
faith in Ilis lotus feet. That done, everything 
is done.’ . , . 

One day, a man from among a group of 
Malabari devotees, while praying for his ble.ss- 
ings before taking leave, said : ‘We never had 
the good fortune to see the Master: you are 
the Master in my eyes, you are my all in all.’ 

Listening to this, Mahapunishji affec- 
tionately replied : ‘You should not say such 
things. He is the Lord and all in all for 
everybody. You must have read that the 
Master used to say : “The waves belong to 
the sea, and not the sea to the waves.” I am 
only a servant of His who has found refuge 
in Ilis feet. The Lord says in the Gita : 

I am the Goal, the Providence, Lord, 
Witni •ss. Support, Refuge and Friend, 

I jnn the Origin, I am where all is resolved 
and goc.s back, the Eternal Seed. 

All this is God. You have found refuge 
in Sri Ramakrishna, the Tnearnatioii of the 
Age, thanks to the great merit you acquired 
in previous lives, and a humble servant of 
Ilis has dedicated you to His feet. You are 
blessed to have received the new life dedicated 
to the feel of the Lord. Acharya Shankara 
says : 

Three things are rare here in this world, 
depending as they do on divine mercy, namely, 
a human birth, desire for Liberation, and the 
finding of refuge in a Realized Soul. 

These three things are indeed rare, and 
can be had only through God s mercy. Thanks 
to Divine mercy, you have come into the 
possession of all these ihree rare gifts. Now 
dive into the ocean of His love and you will 


become immortal. The Vaishnava books 
contain a beautiful saying : ‘The mercy of 
all the three, the gum, Krishna, and the 
devotee of God was there, but without the 
mercy of one (i.c. self-effort on the part of the 
a.spirant) the person went to pieces.’ All these 
opportunities have come to you. Now dive 
deep into spiritual practices with wh,at you 
have got and attain immortality. Then you 
will never again be faced with the puzzle of 
life and death. 

The devotee : Bless me so that I may be 
absorbed by spiritual practices and be not 
once again caught in this net of worldly life. 

Mah.Hpurushji : It is because I bless 
you that I am saying so much to you. I 
bless you with all my heart that you nny be 
absorbed, with all your mind and with all 
your hc;irt in the meditation of the fei t of 
the Master. My child, we have nothing to 
give except l)(cssings. How can I express 
the delight wc feci when we even so much as 
see a man trying to find God, or one trying 
lt> go forward in that direction } Tho.se who 
want to be free from the bondage of the world 
and struggle with all their strength to thal 
end arc nearest to our hearts. The IMasIcr 
came to give liberation to men. W(’ an' 
also His servants who have been given 
shelter at His feet — His servants in eveny Ag(‘. 
The only aim and end of our life is to help 
men to turn Godwanl and go forward towards 
Him. That is why the Master brought us 
with Him and has even now kept us here. 
Liven to the last moment of our life we shall 
teach that to men, ivimely, how one can 
realize God. 

This world is ephemeral. Yet, what, 
ceaseless suffering ! Despite this fleeting life, 
and maddened by the momentary pleasures 
of this world, man remains completely 
oblivious of the goal of life. Such is the play 
of the world-enchanting maya. Look, my 
child, you are still a young man. Thanks to 
His grace, the world has not as yet left its 
marks on your mind. I tell you the plain 
truth whifih is also the word of my heart. 
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Nothing can be had without reiuinciation. 
That is why the Upanishad says : ‘By 
renunciation alone have some attnin^ 
immortality.' It is only by renunciation 
that immortal life can be gained. Yoga and 
enjoyment cannot be had together. Unless 
the sense enjoyments of the world arc given 
up it is impossible to taste the Bliss of 
Brahman. And the Master has said in the 
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simplest words whal this world is : Tt is lust 
and gold which make up the world.* It will 
not do to give tfieni up only outwardly, the 
desire for sex and gold should be given up 
even in the mind. Tubsiclas has also said : 
‘Where there is Kam (lust) , thoi*6 is no Kam ; 
that is to say, one must give up the desire 
for all worldly enjoyment, if out wants to 
realize God. 


rHE WESTERN QUESTION (VI) 

By titr Kditoii 


Indian history after the age of the Guptas 
is generally a period of decline, which is 
Intimately bound up with the decadence of 
Buddhism. Wo Ivn e referred before to its 
gr«d .success and also to its failure. h Is 
nnfoMunate but undeniable that Buddhism 
came to have, almost invarwhly, a par?dyziu» 
('fleet on the State machinery, it failed to 
provide a complete philosophy of life, or to 
combine necessaiy sti-ength with love. Its 
undue and almost exclusive emphasis on one 
si<le of life .stopped all outlets for normal and 
licalthy expression. It led to political in- 
coun)etenee and national listlessness. 

L'p till now no close attention — we are nol 
talking of vague denunciations — ^lias been i>aid 
to this side of the question, so that it is not 
oasy to pictuie the political and social 
disintegration which went hand in hand with 
Buddhistic decadence. We .shall have occa- 
sion, later on, to refer lo .some fact.s in this 
connection. Meanwhile, certain analogies 
will be helpful. Consider, for example, the 
case of Tibet and Burma, where Buddhism lias 
held almost exclusive away for long centuries. 
The extreme morality so wddely and openly 
professed haa not been able to overcome 
primitive ferocity to any gmt extent. It has 
been found diflSetilt to re(*oncile the religion 


with tlu' need.s of polities and ordi- 
nary life. So we find there neithei* 
good politics ‘ nor good morality ; we 
find a kind of .schizophrenia running through 
the entire national life. Consider also the 
case of China and Japan. In China the 
people have found it neces.saiy to rombim* 
Cnnfueiani.sm wilh Buddhi.sm, becau.se Buddli- 
i.sm pay.s no due regard lo all tj^e sides of life. 
It lack.s complctencs.s. Ja)>nii found no in.spi- 
ration in Buddhism for the healthy pur.suit.s of 
lib* ; it has had to tum fo Shiutoi.sni, in absemo 
of a better philosophy, lo .seek nourishment, 
for its social and political efforts. One 
•shudders to think what would have been the 
eoiKiilion of Iudi,s if Buddhism had stayed «>n. 

The Indian mind smouldered for long 
centuries before it could bla/.e out with a new 
brilliance. Heroic attempts were no doiibl 
made, as under Ilarsha and the Pratiharas, the 
Chalukyas and the RasIUrakutas, the Pallavas 
and the Palas. and finally under the various 
Rajput kiugdom.s which arose on the ruins of 
the ancient empires, to reronstruct something 
in the likeness of the vanished State of tin* 
Maurya.s and the Gupta.s. Mo.st of the rulers 
are inspired by traditional ideology and lor>k 
back to the past, which gives to much of their 
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effort the character of a retrospect. But the Beneath political disonicr mental life at its 


ideal of a universal State lay wholly beyond 
the range of their achievement. The politi- 
cal task had become iiu?rca.singly difficult, not 
to say impossible. 

The loss of balance and vigour under tin* 
Jiegative cult of suppression and an incomplete 
ideal, the constant sire, am of invadtu’s who 
went on adding new elements into the Tndiau 
population and who recklessly pulled down 
many things before they came to form part 
of a common society, I he vast dislanees of the 
country ami difficulties of communication, 
the shorlsigh led ness and mutual rivalries of 
new and inexperienced ruling families, all this, 
besides others, led lu a process of disintegra- 
tion. India was kept in a stale of constant 
tumoil for centuries, which made recovery 
Jong and difficult iiml (ilfiil. The great need 
was for a stable iK>Iitical order, achieved either 
through a universal monarchy or an interna- 
tional .system of Sbito, oliedient bo certain 
common conceptions and united against 
foreign aggression. But conditions in and 
around India bad become hostile to the 
achievement of this political aim. 

It is not surprising therefoia' that art and 
lileivdure and other marks of eultnre show a 
decline. Thougli the ])eriod was not without 
aetivity in these re.speels. there wa.s a distinct 
falling off from the old sl,'iiulards. The produe- 
lions of the lime do not compare with those 
of tile past. They are generally crude and 
ornate and lack the simplicity and dignity 
of old (lays. The temples and monuiucnts 
have the character of restorations and not of 
original cn'ation. Tin* old rational attitude 
lowards life and world is increasingly replaced 
by crude and superstitious beliefs. It is 
remarkable that the more ancient a text is. 
the more rat ion, al and lucid it is. Morals 
decline, social freedom contra (rts, and some 
.sort of artificiality comes to replace the old 
.simplicity and naturalness of life. A darkness 
gradually ercicps ov( r the land. 

Yet, despite all these, civilization did not 
die here, as it rei>eatedly did in other lands. 


.leepest went on. India remained consUntly 
at her work of bringing unity out of diversity 
by extending the bonnd.s of sympathy beyond 
the frontiers of tribe or race. The deepe.st 
insights of her ciilluro were never lost. The 
true values were prc.served in some part or 
other of her society. 'I'lie flame of her life 
never went out completely, however strong the; 
winds that blew from lime, to time. The 
spiritual ideal struggled constantly to find 
appropriate social and political expressions by 
making tin* peoj)Ie f(‘el tlie scn.^ie of n deep 
unity. 

Huddliism in ils good oltl days had dom- 
great things for India ami the worlds but we 
eannoi at the same time h(*lp feeling Lhal 
Indian history, for over a millennium, has 
bt‘en. in a very import.aut >(‘usc. one long and 
continuous struggle to recover from tin- 
wrong lanplia.sis it pul on an asixait of lile. 
Kvervthiug d(Tays in lime, and a thing be- 
comes bad. not beeau.se it is iiitrinsi(*al!y m>. 
but beeause we make n wrong use* of it. 

.Uowe>(‘r India b(‘gaii slowly to recover 
from this mgalivi.siu whic-h seemed lo 
paralyze life at its source. The imymlsc for a 
fn'.'^h renewal came from different and widely 
.scattered sources. The most represeiitali\'e 
and broad and dynamie of nil the moral and 
.spiritual renovators of the age was Shankiir/«. 
who bclong('c] to the eighth ccnlnry according 
to the generally .necepted opinion. Shankara 
is a very important figure in Indian history, tin* 
main currents of which cannot be umlerstood 
without sufficient attention lo his life and 
teachings. 

History .still coiitiimcs to be written with 
undiu' ('mplu^sis on the political aspects of 
life. This will go when mankind in general 
will awaken to the true ideal of civilization. 
The greatest bcnefaclor.s of humanity have 
been its moral and religious innovators who 
have sought to achieve unification of mankind 
through love and .spirituality. They will 
receive greater attention in future than they 
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do now. If this is true of the whole world, it 
is ;^Il the more hue of Indiii. But Indian 
history has been approached from the 
W(‘slcMn angle, and a general lament kis gone 
forth that India has kept no record of i)Olitical 
brigandage. We do not (h iiy Indians should 
have paid greater attention to history. While 
tJiis is true, the fact also reveals where we 
should seek the elements of Indian historical 
unity. Because this is not sufficiently ixvdizcd. 
the real forces of Indian history have not 
properly been taken account of. 

Sliankara’s services to India have been 
very great — so great, indeed, that ( veii many 
who admire him most do not possess an 
.adequate idea of it. It is also iicce.ssary to 
remember that liis greatness docs not mean 
that he was a lone iignre or that he preached 
something novel. He was only representa- 
tive, and he foniiulated for his liim* the broad 
spirit of the aiuionl 1'radilion whieh was 
snperpersonal. His forcre. lucidity, ami 
mtionalily were derived from I lie lealization of 
Truth. Minus this last, lie would not have 
made an infinite.simal fraction of the impression 
he did. 

There is nii idea. A>id<-ly eircnlileil, lIuMigh 
Sliankara himself ivpeaUdly repudiates it. 
that h(‘ gave a new turn to Indian thinking 
and foisted a new iiilerpniatiou, borrowed 
from Buddhism or invented by himself, upon 
tlic ancient script iircs. The West ii'iially 
appT’oaelics sucli (jiiestions from tin’ perst>n.il 
angle, or nilh what is called the historical 
sense. According to the first a great man 
must have to his credit an intellectual dis- 
covery which is original and wa.^ unknown 
before. This .’ittilude fails tr> see that there 
can be a .supcri3er.sonaI Tradition, belonging 
to a realm other than the sensible, of which 
individuals are merely exponents, according 
to the needs and circumstances of their times. 
This Truth is neither of the caith nor of time, 
and so history can make no change in it. God 
is not ^ historical event, but we can have 
different conceptions of Him. All persons 
who have known Him in essence have had the 
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same experience, whether they are contem- 
poraries or are separated by millennia. God 
is not an intellectual discovery. 

The liislorical sense assuine^ that what 
comes after is better than wliat lias gone 
before. Human progress, in ilii> view, is, like 
the British constitution. broa<l(*uing fwni 
precedent to precedent. Ajiarl from llie 
rea.son mentioned above, namely, that Truth 
ill the ultimate .seiisi' i.s not of the earlh or of 
lime, to .say that whal conns after is belter 
than '.vhal has gone before is an altogether 
indefen.'iiblo proposition. All hi'^lory belies it. 
There i.s no eontimiuus progress, whether in 
individual or collective life. It is always a 
movement, .sometimes going up and .somctime.s 
dim 11 . The (‘oueeiit of regres^ is not without 
application. Science lell.s us that even tins 
visible nniverst' will one day dissolve into 
invisible radvilion. Vi(*weil eo.^niieally there 
is iio ])rogre•^s at all. neither i.s tlieic nbsoliile 
regres.-. Il i- a .'•ce-saw. .Ml that we can 
in ju.stificatioii of oiir notion of progress is 
that it is merely local and temporary, which 
is to say that i)eiiection i.> not of this worlil.. 

The Indian spiritual tradition (sojwtami 
dharma) not a religion originating with a 
leirtienlar person or d«- iving authority from 
a unique and uncommon revelation. It is 
-uperper.sonal, revealed and periodically 
renewed hy seers or ilshls. Shank-ira belongs 
in this line of ri\*this. His metaphysie is Iraili- 
lioual. Ihongh the polemic is personal and of 
the (im<‘. Ueason has a definite place in our 
tradition a.s an aid to a correel miderslanding 
of the Truth. Shankara cmiiloyed il to the 
limit il can nvieh. 

Ho fought oil a number of fronts. First 
there wa.^ tin' nmlilhistie nihilism which pitted 
itself against all authority and made much of 
its logical subtleties. Sliankara gave the mcla- 
idiysical coi/p de ymvc to these logic- choppers 
who came to believe that they could pull down 
overjdhing without thein.sclves .standing any- 
where. Nihili.sm contradicted all our deej) 
aspirations, it left iinauswored the problem of 
ecrlitndc in knowledge. It thus eontradieled 
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the Buddhist mouks' discipline and way of 
life and the veiy logic on which it presumeil 
to base itself. In those days great importance 
wa.s attached to philosophical disputations. 
A .saint thcivfoi^* had to be a dialectician also 
lo prepsire the way for a true religion. Thanks 
to Shankara. nihilism in ver talked again in 
India. 

It is the fashion today, in >ome quarters, 
constantly lo charge Shankara with having 
preached 4 cult of negation and an ab.surd 
theoiy' of mai/a. (furiously enough, the.st' 
people k<‘ep silent ovi-r Bnddhisin. The reason 
for this strange bcha\ ioiir lies, so far hh wo (vui 
see, in the fact that while Buddhism is practi- 
cally dead in India and can be sentimentally 
admired from a di stance, Shankara represents 
a force very much to reckon with. There is 
an anxiety lo score over Shankara by mis- 
representation. The teaching he represtmts 
goes against all romaulic .spirituality which 
draws .sustenance fix>m 501101*0118 phrase.s that 
take the place of thought in supeifioial minds. 
These phrases, by their beauty aiul assoebtion. 
give rise lo pleasant, poetic feeling-lones which 
become a substitute for clear ihought. The 
iempivUtion to water down spirit nalily to suit 
vulgar needs and lo command followers is 
always strong. But such compromises with 
the truth alway.', prove very unwholesome in 
the long run. however great the succe.ss iiniy 
be for the lime being, 'rrulh never pays 
homage to society but society has to pay 
homage to Truth or else die. 

Shankar.! never lurned a blind eye to the 
facts of life as they exist, nor did he preach 
a cult of self-suppression. Ilis life and activity 
and WTitings — all give the lie to this charge. 
There undoubtedly have been persons who 
misinterpreted his teaching in later lime.s, but 
they were few and without authority. 
Shankara only preached, as Indian wisdom at 
its best lias alway.s said, that we .should have 
a colrect and not senlimenta) .attitude tow^ards 
life and world and view fhern as they are and 
not as (hey seem. 

Maya is no creation of Shank;ira*s brain. 


It is an old conception going back to the 
Ilik-Samhita. It is a plain statement of the 
coiitrudiclory cha meter of our experience and 
of the mystciy of the universe. We seek for 
things which we know cannot be had in this 
world. We have a conception of what truth 
should be, yet it is nowhere lo be found in this 
relative iiniver.se. We are being continually 
faced b>' this sort of duality between aspiration 
and its fulfilment, without being able lo know 
why it is so. Things are not, our analysis 
reveals, what they secmi. yet our conduct is 
hase<l on the belief that they are what they 
seem. This is maija. 

Science has begun lo say the same thing 
today. It has abandoned the search for 
absolute truth, for it is unattainable by its 
methods. Matter is only an appearance. 
The stuff of reality is constituted of iKiints 
of force which cannot be observed but can 
only be pictured in terms of mathematical 
formulae. All thal we see and feel i.« really 
a movement in the brain, which is somehow 
projected outside. In our atlempt to get at 
the rod of matter we return hack to our self 
and find that it is play of consciousness. 
But the whole universe seems to be out ther(‘, 
niyst<’rious and inexplicable. This is imya. 

But while science would aban<lon the 
sc^irch for alisolutc truth and banish oiir hciirt''- 
desire for Perfection and Bliss as vain and 
elusive cliimera, Vedanta .says that man is not 
condemned lo hi.s head in vain against the 
siirmiinding rock of maya. There is a meta- 
phy.si(ial method, which should not be conhi.s<'d 
with the logical, by which we can satisfy our 
irrepressible urge for Freedom. Tnith, and 
Immortality. This superior power is known 
as inspiration. 

Shankara follows logic up to the point it 
can reach. But it can, after all, go only w 
little distance, being limited by its un- 
pi’ovcd assumptions. Our laws and language 
are just a convenient method for dealing wdth 
our experience and for the conduct of life. 
All that w'e call knowledge is only a lingui.stie 
(onvention for descriptive purpases. At 
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boltom it is all ignorance. Law and order 
apparently pertain to an objective universe, 
but all this, universe and law, is really and final- 
ly a freak of consciousness. All our proofs and 
methods of proof, Shankara points out, rest 
upon a prior fact of ignorance and a confusion 
of opposites, mimcly, the illegitimate mixing 
up of the Subject and object, of Conscious- 
ness and matter. There is, however, a way 
to get out of this circle. Reason points to a 
realm beyond and above itself which can be 
known through a process of identification. 
This is the true method of knowledge. The 
more wc enquire into the nature of a law, the 
clearer the fact becomes that a law is essential- 
ly a statement of identity. The more compre- 
hensive the law the more thorough-going is 
the statcmeiil of identity. We are siiid to 
know a thing when we refer it as a particular 
instance of a general law. The ideal of 
explanation or knowledge will be attained when 
we shall amve at a law that will subsume all 
the facts of the universe? under it. Fiivdily 
in this direction will be reached when the 
duality between the kiiower and the known 
will be resolved in the realization of an 
absolute unity. Such knowledg(‘ is not a 
logical conclusion but a fact of experience, 
vouched for by those who have fulfilled the 
requirements of this method. Reason requires 
us to take a metaphysical jump. Wc, however, 
are not bold and rational enough to do this, 
because we remain fascinated by maya, by 
what seems but is not. 

Rational life is based upon propositions of 
two kinds. On the one hand are the facts 
given through the senses, on the other are 
the urges and values inaccessible to them 
but known through feeling and spiritual 
inspiration. We must have hunger before the 
sight of food can stir us to appropriate activity. 
Similarly, some sort of moral compulsion lie.s 
at the back of our true ethical conduct. 
Reason only deals with what is given through 
these sources. It arranges physical facts in a 
system and makes use of them to serve cedain 
ends of life. It never stops to question, 
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whether or not hunger or love is right, but 
always seeks to satisfy them. All these facts 
and values require a supreme conception or 
end to achieve a thorough integration of life. 
This aim is given by the insights and deliver- 
ances of Religion. 

It is not rationalism to refuse to admit 
new dimensions of Reality beneath and above 
th(‘ plane of sense-perception. To do so is 
altogether indefensible and dogmatic. While 
the aut}n)i‘ity of the Shruti (revealed 
knowledge) applies to an order of Reality 
tlcR is acc(?ssible neither to the senses nor to 
inference based on them, the scientific method 
is the only method of right knowledge in this 
world. Ill essence the two methods are one. 
Praiyakshadi jmmamimpalabdhe hi vishaye 
. . . shmich ymmnyam, na 'praiyakshadi 
vistiayc : The Shruti is a source of knowledge 
ill regard to things which cannot be known 
ihrough the senses and not in regard to those 
which can be so known. 

There are thus tw'o distinct spheres of 
knowledge, having di.stiiul methods of proof. 
Boll) are necessary for intidligeiit living; for, 
if life is not to be condeinncd to frustration, 
one must sooner or later lead on to th(? other. 

One of the things which distinguish a man 
from an animal is that he is able to go through 
a present unpleasant task for the sake of a 
future reward. This is the beginning of 
intelligeiil living and detachment. This 
capacity for detachment is as yet very lit He 
developed among us. Wc still fail to sec that 
most of which we consider to be ends are in 
reality means to a higher fulfilment. Our end 
in the final analysis is neither pleasure, nor 
pain, nor power ; it is Knowledge or Freedom. 
Life is a means and must lead to something 
beyond. 

We go to a street corner to catch a bus ; 
wc get into it to reach the office ; we work 
there to earn money ; we need it to maintain 
ourselves and our dependents, and so on. 
Each item in the series, considered apart from 
others, is an end in itself, but viewed in rela- 
tion to what comes next, it is only a means. 
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Upanishad, for instance, was composed in the 
sixteenth century, at the lime of the Mussal- 
man emperor Akbar. 

One hundred and eight UiHininhads are 
enumerated in the Mvktikn Upanishad, which 
is a work belonging to tlie tradition of the 
Yajur-Veda. Among these, the AiUireya 
U}>aiiishad and Kaushitaki Upanishad belong 
to the Rig-Vcdii ; the Chhandogya and Kena, 
to the 8ama-Veda ; I he Taittirlya, Mahmara- 
yana^ Katha, Svvlashvatara, and Maitrayani, 
to the lilack Vajur-Veda ; the Isa and 
BrihadaranyaJea, to the White Yajur-Veda ; 
and the MnndaJca, Prashna, and Mandukya, 
to the Atharm-Veda. It may be stated, also, 
that these Upankhads belong to differing 
recensions of their respective Vedas. Thus, 
for instance, the Muridaka IJfyanishad belongs 
to the Sauna ka recension of the Atkarva- 
Veda, whil(‘ the Prashna Upanishad belongs to 
the Pippalada recension. The Bfrahrna 
Sutras, which is the most authoritative work 
on the Vedanta philosophy, has been based 
upon the Aitarcya, Taittiriya, Chhandogya, 
Brihadaranyaica, Kaushitaki, Katha, Sveta- 
shvatnra, Mundaka, Pntshna, and possibly also 
the Jabala Upanishad. 8hankaracharj\i 
wrote his celebrated commentaries on the 
Isha, Kena, Katha, Prashna, Mundaka, 
Mandukya, Aitarreya, Taittiriya, Chhandogya. 
Brihadaranyaka and possibly also the Sveta- 
shvatara Upanishad. These are regarded as 
the major works. 

The teachings of the Upanishads, the 
Brahma Sutras and the Bhagavad Gita consti- 
tute Vedanta. Three main schools of 
Vedanta exist ; the Dualist, Qualified Non- 
dualist, and Non-dualist, their principal 
teachers being, respectively, Madhvacharya 
(A. D. 1199-P27()), Ramanuja charya (A. D. 
1017-1137), and Shankaracharya (A. D. 788- 
820) . !Madhv;icharya has written commen- 
taries on some of the major Upanishads 
according to Dualistic doctrines, . ome of 
the disciples and followers of Ramanii jacharya 
have done likewise to prove that Qualified 
Non-dualism is the underlying philosophy of 


Vedanta. But neither of these systems has 
won such wide acceptance and prestige as 
that of Shankaracharya. 

Shaiikaracharya’s interpretation of the 
Upanishads, Bhagavad Gita, and Brahma. 
Sutras is the supreme Hindu contribution to 
the philosophical wisdom of the world. This 
remarkable genius appeared at a critical 
period of Indian history. The sun of Buddh- 
ism had already passed below the horizon. 
Various invading peoples, such as the Sakas, 
the Tartars, the Beliichis, and the Huns had 
entered India with their grotescpic redigious 
ideas and ceremonies and embraced Buddh- 
ism. At th(‘ir hands the religion of Buddha 
had become greatly distorted. A Hindu 
revival was struggling into existence, and 
numerous Hindu sects, such as the old Vedie 
ritualists and the yogi ascetics, were asserting 
their contrary yet equally dogmatic views. 
A veritable bable was reigning in India when 
the youthful Shankaracharya appeared on the 
scene. 

According to his followers this great pillar 
of Hinduism w’as the perfect embodiment of 
the vedie wisdom. Endowed with a keen 
inlellect and with rare forensic powers, he 
courageously challenged all opponents. He* 
cut through the cobweb of conflicting vicw.s 
with a direct and consistently rational iii- 
teri)retalioii of the authoritative texts, sup- 
ported by his own profound spiritual ex- 
periences. Within the short span of a life- 
time of only thirty-two years, he travelletl 
the length and breadth of India, preaching 
his doctrines and reforming the saiinyasin 
organizations. He founded four monasteries 
at the cardinal points of the counlry. And 
meanwhile he produced a body of literary 
work that includes not only his great vedantic 
commentaries but also many hymns addressed 
to the Hindu deities, through worship of 
whom the aspirant’s heart is purified and 
his spirit qualified for the Knowledge of 
Brahman. When one considers the lofty 
height reached by Shankaracharya in his 
philosophy, and at the same time the soul- 
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melting love permeating his hymns, one 
cannot but marvel at the mighty sweep of 
his mind, the catholicity of his heart, and the 
austere purity of his intellect. He was indeed 
a saviour of the Hindu world. 

The subject-matter of the U panuliads is 
abstruse. Unwary students easily become 
confused by their apparent conlradiclions. 
Therefore, from ancient times, books have 
been composed to explain and harmonize 
their mysteries. Among these the Blunjavad 
Gita and the Brahvia Sutras are the best 
known. The Gita is compared to the life- 
giving milk of the great milch cow, which is 
the Upanh'hads ; Arjuna is the calf, and Sri 
Krishna the milker. Sri Krishna, in His 
Dialogue with Arjuna, presented through the 
Bhagarad Gita the essence of the U panishads. 
The Jirahnia Sutras (also known as the 
VnlaiUa Sutras and Skariraka Sutras) 
forniiilate the teachings of the Upaiiishadff 
in concise a|)hoj isms wfiich reconcile I he 
many ai)j>arcnt contradictions. Vyasa is the 
reputed author of these basic works. They, 
together with the I' panishads, constitute 
what is called the three Prast lianas, tin' 
canonical books, which form the foundation 
of lh(' religion and philo>ophy of A’edanta. 

Side by side with Slindi, or the Vedos^ 
there exists another ))ody of scriptnird 
treatises known as Smriti. 'J’hesc works are 
regardt'd as having come into existence 
though human aulhor.sliip. They derive 
their authority from the IVt/u.v and include 
such majestic books as. tin* Mahabharata, the 
various Puranas, and the Manusamhila. In 
ancient India only tliose people who belonged 
to the three upper castes were permitted to 
read the Vedas, The teachings of Snirili, 
however, were accessible to all. And they 
too opened the door to Liberation. 

In A. D. 1650, fifty Upanishads were 
translated into Persian under the patronage 
of Prince Dara, the son of Shahajahan, 
Emperor of Delhi. From the Persian they were 
translated into Latin, in A. D. 1801-1802. 
Schopenhauer read and studied this Latin 


translation and, in later years, declared : “In 
the whole world there is no study so beneficial 
and so elevating as that of the U panishads. 
It has been the solace of my life ; it will be 
the solace of my death.” 

THE MEANING OF UPANISllAD 

The word Upanishad has been derived 
from the root sad, to which are added two 
prefixes : ujhi and ni. The prefix upa denotes 
nearness, and rii, totality. The root sad 
means to loosen, to attain and to annihilate. 
Thus the etymological meaning of the w^ord 
is the Knowledge, or vidya, which, when 
received from a competent teacher, loosens 
totally the bondage of the world, or surely 
enables ihc pupil to attain (i.e. realize) the 
Self, or completely destroys ignorance, which 
is rcspou'^iblo for the deluding a[)pcarance of 
the Infinite Self as tlie finite embodied 
<‘rcalure. Though the word primarily 
signifies knowledge, yet by implication it 
also refers to the book that contains that 
knowledge. The root sad wdth the prt'fix upa 
al>u eonnoles (he humility with wiiii'h (he 
[)upil should approac h I lie teacher. 

'I'hc j)r()fouiid Knowledgf' of Hraliinau 
ha'' been (h’seribed in the Bfiagavad Gila as 
the ‘.sovereign .science.’- It wvi.s considf'ird a 
profound seen't and sometimes given I he 
nann* of Upanishad:^ It is to be noted that 
Ihe in.st nu t ions regarding Brahmnn W’ere 
often given in short formulas also known as 
r panishads. ‘Its secret name {IJ pant shad) 
is saiyas'ya salyani^ ‘the Truth of truth.*' 
‘Now, therefore, the instruction (about 
Brahman) : Neti, nei/— ‘Not this, not this.’** 
‘That Brahman is called tadvana, the Adorable 
of all ; It should be w^orshippc'd by the name 
of ladmna!^ The books which contaim'd 
the above-mentioned secret teachings and 
formulas were also called Upanishads. 

IX. 2. 

3 t/p. I. i. 10; I. xiii. 4. 

Br, Up. II. i. 20. 

6 Br. Up. II. iii. 0. 

« Ke. Up. IV. (f. 
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QUALIFICATIONS OF STUDENTS 

The later Vedanta teachers formulated 
the qualifications of the pupil entitled to study 
Vedanta. He must know, in a general way, 
the Vedan and their auxiliaries ; must have 
attained purity of lu‘art hy freeing himself 
from sin, through an avoiiianec of selfish and 
forbidden actions as well as by I he j)raetice 
of daily devotions and obligatory duti(‘s, 
particular religious ol)S('rvances on special 
occasions, and llie customary pc'nances 
prescribed by religion. Further, he must 
discriminate between the Real and the unreal, 
and renounce the unreal, lie must cultivate 
inner calmness and control of the senses, 
preserve the serenity of the mind and organs 
after they have been controlled, acquire such 
virtues as forbearance and conc(*ntralion, and 
lastly, be possessed of an intens(^ yearning for 
liberation from the bondages of worldly life. 
Such a one, and such a one alone, is qualified 
to receive from the* teacher I he ])rofound 
knowledge of the Upanishads. 

‘This highest iiiystt'ry of Vedanla. <leli' 
V(‘rcd in a previous cycle,' we read, ’should 
not be given to one whose passions have no| 
been completely subdued, nor to one who is 
not a son or is not a pupil/’' 

‘A father may therefore tell that doirtrine id 
Brahman to his eldest son or to a snoiLIin 
pupil. But it should not he imparted to 
anybody else, i‘ven if he give the teacher the 
whole sea-girt earth full of treasure, for this 
doctrine is worth more than that. Yea, it is 
worth inore.’’^ 

‘One must not teach this to any but a son or 
a pupil 

The custodians of the vedic culture were 
th(‘ mem])ers of the brahmin caste. That is 
why the brahmins were held in the highest 
esteem by every section of Hindu society. 

TESTS BY TEACHERS 

Aspirants desiring the knowledge of the 
Upanisfuids were subjected to severe ordeals 

7 ^vet. Up. VI. n. 

* Chh. Vp. III. xi. 5-C. 

® Br. Up. VI. iii. 1^. 


by their prcceplois. The Katha Upanisliad 
describes the case of Naehikela, who was 
tested in various ways by Yama, the god of 
death, to ascertain his fitness for the Know- 
ledge of Brahman. He was ofFer(*d horses, 
elephants, and cattle ; children and grand- 
children ; rulership of the earth and many 
years of life; heavenly damsels and Iheir 
music; and numerous other de.sir:d)Ie things 
which do not fall to the lot of an ordinary 
mortal. But he spurned llu tii all, understand- 
ing their transitory nature, and persisU‘d in 
his prayer for I he Knowledge? of tht‘ Self. 
Pratardana was tested by Indra,“’ Jjinasruti 
Pautrayana by Raikva,’* Ariini by Prava- 
haiia,’- .Tanaka by Yajnavalkya.*-’ and 
Brihadratha by Sakayana.'* 

In the Prashna Upmilshad}'’ I he teacher, 
Pippalada demanded of his six disciples that 
they should spend one year practising ausleri- 
lies, coiilimmee, and faith. ‘Afterwards you 
may ask me any quest ion you like : if 1 know 
(he answer I shall give il lo you.’ The 
(^hhamloijya (I punisliady* in a celebrated 
])as^uge, tells how the teacher Prajapall re quir- 
ed India and Viroehaiia lo praeLise spiritual 
elisciplines for thirt> I wo years. Even after that, 
Virochana, the kjug of the demons, ^\ho had 
not acquired llu- iRcesSiirv purity of heart, 
went aw as satistiod with the erroneems Idea 
that the Silf svas identical vsilh the body, 
while Indra, tin* king of the gods, had to 
eontinu(‘ in the austere life of a brahuwchan 
for another .'ieventytliree years (one hundred 
and live in all) liefore h(‘ could realize the. 
true knowh'dge of the Self. 

RECONCILING THE TEACHINGS OF 
THE IIPANISHADS 
One finds in the I>paiiishads various strands 
of thought : Dualism, Qualified Non-dualism. 

10 Kau. Up. ni. 1. 

Chh. Up. IV. i. 

12 Br. Up. VI. ii. 6. 

13 Br. Up. IV. iii. 1. 

1^ Mai. Up. ). 2. 

15 I. 1-2. 

ifl VJII. vii. 3; VIII. xi. 3. 
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and Xon dualism. Further, the Uponishads 
dfvscrit)e both the Brahman with alfrihulcs 
iaagnmi Brahman) and ihe attribnteloss 
Brahman (nirgumi Brahman) . They also 
deal with the disciplines of philosophical 
knowledge (puma) divine love (hhakti), 
action (kamia) , and .yof/a. Sometimes con- 
tradictions appear. Hence Ihe question 
aris('s as to whether the Upanhhads present 
a single, consistent, coordinated system of 
knowledge' or a me'rc conglomeration of 
unrelated ideas. The orthodox Hindu view 
is that the Upanishads are consistent, that 
they dc'seribe a single truth, namely, the 
n'ality of the non- dual Brahman, and further- 
more. that this same truth is rendered in the 
BJiiUjavad. Giia and the Brahma t^nfras. The 
v('dantie philosoplu'rs suf)port this conclusion 
by certain accepted means of proof. 

But the Western critics maintain that the 
Upn7ihdfad,s present inconsistent views and 
that conflicting doctrines may be found even 
in lh(' same VpanishacL Such a conclusion, 
according to the Hindu philosophers, is the 
natural result, of tin* inability of the Western 
Orientalists to find tin* thread of harmony. 
They place their emphasis on particular 
details and lack comprehensioi] of the general 
tnmd. The subjeet-inattor of tin* JJ pan i. shads 
is Brahman, the Absolute, which transcends 
lime, .space, and causality and cannot be com- 
prehended by human thought or rendered in 
words. Human language and reasoning 
can deseri])e and interpret seiise-])erecived 
phenomena ; but Brahman is beyond their 
grasp. Any presentation of this .subject in 
finite and relative human terms cannot but 
contain seeming contradictions. Neverthc- 
le.ss, this docs not vitiate the Absolute It.self. 
Further, the Hindu philosophers admit 
different degrees of power of comprehension 
on the part of various pupils and they for- 
mulate their instmetions accordingly. Bui 
such differences do not affect Brahman Itself, 
which is the final object of iipanishadic 
knowledge. 


THE KSllATTRIYA INFLUENCE 

A .striking feature of the U paitlshads is the 
part played in them by the k.shaltriyas. the 
members of tlic royal military caste. This 
fact has given ri.se to eerlain interesting sp^'cu- 
lations. The mantra and hrahmana ])ortions 
of the Vedas treat of saerifices in wliieh the 
brahmiii.s serve as pricsls. They deal with 
ritualistic works, in which a diversity of the 
aclor. the instruments of action, and tin* 
result is r(*engnized, while the saerifices them- 
selves are performed with a view to reaping 
results eitiu'r here on earlli or in the afler- 
worhl. This multiplii'ity of elemenis and 
ends stands in coiilrast to the central llu uie of 
the Upotiishads, which is hrnhnnu'idffa, llie 
uiiilivo knowledge of Brahman and the on<*- 
ness of existence, and to tlie vedanlic con- 
dcmnalion of .sacrifices as barriers to this imi- 
tive knowledge. Th(' seeker for the Know- 
ledge of Brahman is told in tin* Upaidshads 
that he must renounce all actions calculat- 
ed to bring fruits and eschew all di'sirc for 
happiness either on earth or in heaven. Tlirre- 
fnre several Western writers have contended 
that llu^ Vpanishads represent a protest of 
the k.shaltriyas against the iniluenee of the 
brahmins.’^ They contend also that the 
knowledge of Atman, wlialcvcr it.s origin, 
was cultivated primarily by the kshattriyas 
and accepted by the brahmins only later on. 
Hindu scholars, however, do not accept this 
view. 

Til reviewing the problem, let u.s first 
point out a few of the references to kshattriyas 
ill the Ujmnisliads. 

One of the mn>l important and aueient 
of the Upanishads now extant i.s the 
llrihadaravyaka, which frequently mentions 
an emperor of Videha who.se name !.>• 
Janaka. This imposing figure is describt'd 
as a master of the vedic knowledge (adfnhi- 
reda) , endowed with a keen intellect 
(medhavi), and familiar with the doctrines 
of the Upanishads. It is slated in the third 

1*. Dcus-m^ii. The Philimtphy of the I'puniHhnds, 
p. 19. Clark, Ediiiburgli, 1908. 
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chapter that on a certain occasion this great 
emperor ‘performed a sacrifice in which gifts 
were freely distributed. Vedic scholars from 
the .Kiiru and Panchala countries were 
assembled.’ The emperor then expressed a 
desire to know which wns ‘the most erudite of 
these V’edic scholars.’ And so he had a 
thou.sand cows confined in a pen, and on the 
lionis of each cow were fixed ten podas of gold. 

Jaiiaka said to the hralimliis : ‘Revered 
brabiniiK, let liiin who is the best vedic 
scholar among yon drive home the cows.’ 
None of the brahmins dared to acce])t the 
challenge except the sage Yajnavalkya, who 
asked one of his pupils to lead I he cows home. 
This enraged the olhers. The Chief priest 
of the eoiirt arose and said : Are yon, then, 

I he best vedle seholar among ns ?’ 

Va jnavnikya answered : T bow to the best 
vedic seholar. I only want the cows.' 

Thereupon the other brahmins were 
tletormined to test his knowledge of firahman. 
A learned debate ensued, and this was prc.«idcd 
over by the kshattriya king. 

In chapter four of the .same work 
Yajnavalkya and the emperor Janaka 
again appear. This time the kshattriya is the 
disciple and the brahmin the preceptor. 
Janaka receives from Yajnavalkya the siiprcme 
Knowledge of Brahman and demonstrates 
his appreciation by making a suitable gift : 
T give you, sir, the empire of Videha, and 
myself with it, to wait upon you.’ 

At the eonelusion of the fifth chapter, this 
wise emperor Janaka instnicts Budila, the 
son of Asvatarasva, concerning the gayatri, 
a verse the knowledge of which consumes a 
man’s sins and makes him ‘pure, cleansed, 
undecaying, and immortal.’ 

Pravahan.a Jaivali, another k.shattriya king, 
appears in the eighth section of the first 
chapter of the Chhandogya Upanishad, where 
he is described as teaching the secret 
of the udgitha, discussed in the Sama-Veda, 
lie appears again in the third section o" the 
fifth chapter of the .same Upanishad, wtiere 
he plays a more important role. In this case, 
the sage Anini’s son, Svetaketu, is having an 


interview with the king, and the king asks 
him if he has been instructed by his father. 
The youth rciplies that he has received instruc- 
tion ; whereupon Jaivali confounds him by 
asking a number of questions regarding a 
man’s departure from this world, his return, 
the way of the Gods, the Way of the Fathers, 
and the rebirth of the soul. When Svetaketu 
confesses that he does not know the answers, 
the king inquires : ‘1’hen why did you say 
lhal you had been Instructed? How could 
anyI)o<ly who did uol know these things say 
that he had been instructed ?* Svetaketu 
returned to his father sorrowfully and des- 
cril)C(l to him what had taken place. 

Then Anmi went to the king, who said to 
him : ‘Sir. ask as a boon such things ns men 
pos'^ess.* The brahmin said to him, Mi'iy 
such things as ni(‘n possess remain with you I 
Repeat to me those words which you address- 
cmI to my boy.’ The king was disturbed. He 
said to Aruni : ‘Remain with me for scmie 
time.’ Then he added : ‘As to what ,vou lime 
just asked of me, sir, this knowledge has uol 
gone to any brahmin before you. Thai is 
why, in ancient times, all over the world, the 
kshattriyas were the sole instructors in this 
knowledge.* Finally the king gave in.'^Maic- 
tion to his brahmin disciple in what is known 
as the ‘knowledge of the Five Fires,’ which 
deals with the soul's rebirth following death. 
This had hitherto been a secret confined to 
the kshattriyas. He who acquired this know- 
ledge, said the king, was not defiled by associa- 
tion with vile persons ; he remained pure and 
clean and would gain the world of the blc.s.scd. 

Section two of the sixth chapter of the 
Brihadaravyaka Upanishad also tells of the 
teaching of the knowledge of the Five Fires 
by Pravahana Jaivali to .\runi, and in the 
Kaushitaki Upanishad, chapter one. we read 
that the kshattriya king Chilra, belonging to 
the line of Garga, imparted the same know- 
ledge to the same brahmin sage. 

Let us now return to the BTihadamnyalw. 
Upanishad. In chapter two. section one, the 
kshattriya king of Benares, Ajatasatru, was 
approached by the proqd brahinin Balaki, 
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who said : *1 will tell you about Brahm.in.’ 
The king bogged him to go on. Balaki des- 
cribod the attributes of Brahman as reflected 
in such .subjects as the sun, the moon, light- 
ning, akasa, the wind, fire, water, and a 
mirror. 

‘Is this all ?’ Ajatasatru asked. 

‘This is all.’ 

‘By knowing this much one cannot know 
Brahman,* said the king. 'J'he brahmin was 
humbled. T approach you as a student, lie 
said.* 

‘It is contrary to usage,* said that king. 
That a brahmin should approach a kshatlriya 
with the thought that the latter might teach 
him about Brahman. However, I .shall in- 
struct you.’ Then the kshaltriya Ajatasatru 
taught the lirahmin Balaki the oneness of 
jiva and Brahman liy explaining tin* three 
stales of waking, dream, and deep .sleep. 

'riiis story is n^pealed in the Kdushitakl 
Vpetnishad, chapter four. 

In the Chlmndogya Upavisliad, fifth 
cliapter, section eleven, the .story is told of 
five great brahmin houseliohh'rs, all well- 
versod in the Vedaa, and another erudite 
liralimin, Anmi, who came to the k.shattriya 
king Kaikeyi Asvapati for the knowledge of 
Vai.svanara Atman (the Universal Self). When 
they arrived, the king showed rospeel to them 
separately, and next morning said to liis 
honoured guests : Tii my kingdom tliere is 
no thief, no miser, no drunkard, no brahmin 
without a sacrifieid altar in his house, no 
ignorant person, and no adulterer not to 
.speak of adulteress. Sirs, I am about to 
perform a sacrifice. Please remain with me, 
and 1 shall be.slow on each of vou as much 
wealth as I should give to a priest.’ They 
answered : ‘A man should state the purpose 
for which ho has conic. At the present lime, 
you are the one wlio possess(‘S the knowledge 
of the Vaisvanara Atman. Please give us 
instruction.’ ‘Tomorrow,’ said the king, I 
shall give you my reply.’ Next morning the 
brahmins approached him, like disciples, 
carrying fu(‘l in their hands, and received the 
instruction for which they had come. 


One more illustration. It is told in the 
seventh chapter of the Chhafuloyyn V panishad 
that Narada once came to the kshaltriya Sanal- 
kumara and humbly lu gged him for insinietioii. 
Sanalkumara said : ‘Please tell me what you 
know ; after that I shall tell you what is 
beyond.* The learned Naratla enumerated 
the subjects that he Jiad studied. These 
included, among others, the Veda.'i, mythology, 
gramimir, the seieiu'c of numbers, tiie rules 
of sacrifice for the aneestor.s, Ihe .science of 
portents, logic, ethics, etymology^ the science 
of pronunciation and prosody, the science of 
demons, the seiciiee of weapons, a.-^tronomy, 
the sci(‘nce of serpents, and the seieiuus of 
periume-rnaking, daneing, and singing. 
‘But sir, for all of this.’ cuneliided Xaraila, 
T know only the mantras, tin* saen’d words, 
and not the Self, J have l)eeu told by such 
men as yourself that he who knows the S<“lf 
overcoine.s grief ; 1 am in grief, (.lood sir, 
assist me beyond this grief.* Thcrcup«)n 
Sanatkumara b(‘gan to lead Narada stej) by 
step, to the Knowledge of Bi'nhman. Sanat- 
kiimara stiiil : ‘Where one sees nothing else, 
hears nothing else, understaiuls nothing else— 
that is lh(' Infinite. Where one sees some- 
thing else, hears something else, underslamls 
somelliing else — that is the finite. Ihe In- 
finite is immortal; the finite mortal.*’" ‘The 
Infinite,* coiitimied the king, ‘is, indeed, 
below, above, liehind, before the right, and 
to the left. It is, indeed, all this.’’** Thus 
it was that the venerable Sanatkumara 
revealed to Narada, when llie impurities of 
his heart had been removed, ‘that whieli lies 
beyond darkness.’-*’ 

It is apparent from all of this (and this is 
not by any means an exhaustive list of the 
possible citations) that the kshallriyas exerted 
a profound influence on the teachings and 
teachers of the Upci 7 i'iitIuid'S. Ihey W('rc 
versed in rituals, in the mysteries of rebirth, 
in the identity of jlva and Braliman. and in 

VH. xxiv. L 
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the Knowledge of the TnfiiiiLc, which is the 
(•iiliiiiiialioii of the spiritual wisdom of the 
Jrido-Aryans. This, as we liave said, has led 
eerlain eminent vedic seholais of the West 
lo eonelude that the U ixinl.nliads^ containing 
tin; Knowledge of the Self, must be a later 
development by the kshatlriyas in reaction 
against the rituals and sacrifices of the mantra 
and hrahmana j)ortions of the Vedas ; the 
brahmins, occupied solely with the details 
and paraphernalia of sa(‘rifiee, Avere ignorant 
of the j>hiloso])liy of the Self and so had to 
learn Self-Knowledge from the teachers of the 
military caste. 

Such a coneliision, however, is hardly 
valid. Jt is true, indeed, that according lo 
Advaila V<'danla, the Knowledge of Brahman 
and the pi'rforinance of sacrifices cannot 
coexist. They are ineompaliblc, lie who 
has r('aliz('d th(^ omun ss of jiva and Brahman 
and the unreality of tlio relative world cannot 
l)ai'ticipate in vedic sacrifices, the aim of 
which is to enable the performer lo enjoy 
hap])iness in h(‘avcn. How(‘ver~^ind this is 
tln‘ gr(‘at point — sacrifices and the Knowledge 
<•!' Brahman an* meant for two ditrereiit classes 
of aspirants. A sannijasin, who has cx- 
p« ;‘irnecd the transitory nature of enjoyment, is 
<iualilied for Self-Knowledge ; but such 
fiilightened ones ilo not constitute the major 
])orlion of society, it is the duty of others, 
who belong lo the first three stages of life and 
Avho idt'iitify themsiives with the body and 
mimi and seek material haj)j)iness, to engage 
in sacrificial action. This is a basic principle, 
nnd(‘rstood and taken fur granteil by every 
member of Hindu society. It is neither 
jieccssary nor possible for a sanni/asin to 
perform sacrifices. To sni)i)o-e that there 


wore among the brahmins no sannyasim who 
were endowed with Self-Knowledge would be 
wrong. The fact is that as there were Ixith 
illumined and unilliimincd persons among the 
kshatlriyas, .<0 thc^re were among the brahmins 
lho.se who were devoted to sacrifices and also 
tho.se who cultivated the Knowledge of 
Brahman. The pas.sages of tlie Upanishads 
that condemn sacrifices and other actions 
cannot ))Ossibly apply to them; for they arc 
still houscholdt'rs. Such passages Averc direct- 
ed lo. and can apply, to sunnyasins alone. 

As already stated, according to the vedic 
tradition, the I.ord alone is the source of vedic 
knowledge. He is, indeed, the embodiment 
of that knOAvlcdge. At the beginning of a 
cy(‘le lie reveals it for tin* protection of 
creation, making it knoAvn through the jmre 
hearts of the mhis. Ri^his, according to the 
Vedas, arc highly spiritual bt ings Avho atiaiiUMi 
j)erfection in pri'vions cyck's but have assiiincd 
human bodies in tin* new creation to liccnmc 
divine instruments for the pro])agation of the 
Avisdom of the Vedas. Kaj)ila, Vyasa, and 
Vasishtlia belong lo this number. Then, as 
time goes on, the vedic knowk'dgf* bcctiincs 
disseminated llirongli a succession of eoinpe- 
ten I teacher, s. The hrihadaranynka (I pan I- 
shad supplies several genealogical labh’s of 
such Vedic .scers.-^ 

There aa^uc a number of kshatlriyas among 
the mhis, and the brahmins, eager to aecpiin' 
their kiioAvledge, accepted di.S(!iples}iip under 
them, ill accordance Avith the Avell-kiiown 
Hindu maxim that a .superior knowledge should 
be learnt even from a iiersoti of inferior rank. 

(To he continved) 
Ur. Vp. II. vi ; IV. vi ; VI. v. 


‘The Ilpanishads are the great mine of strength. Therein lies strength (*nougli to 
invigorate the whole Avorld ; tlic whole world can be vivified, made strong, ('iicrgl.sed 
lluough the u.’ 


-SWAMI ViVKKANANDA 



THE PROBLEM OF MORAL EVIL; A VEDANTIC APPROACH 

Bv Pr/Vbas JiBAN CnowoiiimY 


Woslerii iflralism lias shoivn groat insight 
into the problem of moral evil, whose several 
eharaclerislies it has ably brought out. But 
it has not been able to reach a eonvineing 
solution of the problem for want of an 
adequate metaphysic of the soul. Uathei\ if 
consistently worked out, it lands us in 
embarrassing contradictions. We projiose to 
discuss this problem of moral evil or sin and 
to advance a solution of it based on an inter- 
pretation of Vedanta. 

Western idealism (e.g. that of Bosanquet 
ami Royce) lias brought to light .several 
basic principles of moral evil. They have a 
ytivia jade plausibility, and are more or less 
universally acc(‘ptcd in modern jdiilosophy. 
They are as follows : (I) Moral evil is due 
to the linite-infinite nature of man : his self 
is lorn between its present and the Iran.seen- 
drnc(* of the iirescnt, having its reach beyond 
its grasp, its content beyond its existence. 
(‘2) The nature of man being es.s(’ntially 
hnite-intinite, moral evil is inevifable. All 
nun, regardless of their moral qualilies, are 
sinners. Ihc doctrine of original sin is 
defended implicitly by Western ideali.sm (and 
al.s(» exfdieilly by Royee). Sin is variously 
regarded as erroneously absolutizing the 
finite seif, as limited response to the com- 
munications wc receive from our higher 
self which is infinite consciousnes.s, and as 
rebellious S('lf-will. All these are but various 
ways of conceiving the same subjeet-niattcr, 
ami resolve into the self-same basic concep- 
tion of sin as confusing the limited with the 
unlimited, a relative good with the absolute 
one. And it is natural to suppose that what- 
ever progress the self may make there must 
be some degree of finiteness, that all respon.sc 
must be accompanied by some limit, and all 
s('If-surrender by some consciousness of it, all 
consciences by some conscientiousness. Sq 


that sin is an inevitable corolla ly of the 
finite- infinite, status of man. (.‘>) From lids 
it follows that good is inlerjunctraled ])y evil, 
a finite good is finite evil wh(‘u it appears as 
absolule good ; anything .short of the Ab- 
solul(‘ or the Infiidte is tainted with imperbe- 
tiou. (4) Lastly, the inevitability of moral 
evil j(‘opardize.s moral responsibility. 

But it i.s preei.scly here that Weslt'rn 
idealism is most vulnerable. For man can- 
not, by any amount of lationalizalion, really 
.shake olf moral responsibility. 11(^ feels this 
to be an undeniable consequence of ids moral 
freedom which he cannot disown without 
.self-contradiction. There are the facts of his 
ethical speculation with the dislinclion 
between ‘i.s' and ‘ougliF, of choice of some 
rules of conduct amongst a numbcT of allcr- 
iialivc.s, and of his self-repent anee and self- 
r(*]>roneh ; in I he face of these any inclination 
to deny the freedom of I he self must Ix' calleil 
perverted. 

Yet the inevitability of sin follows from 
the finite-intinitc nature of the human self, 
and to abandon the former enlaiL. a lliorough 
over hauling of the Western idc.ilist’s vt r.'-ion 
of moral evil. To this last menliom d task 
we now apply our modest efforts. 

The priiici|)les regarding moral I'vil as laid 
down by Western idealism are but half-inilhs. 
Man is not finito-intinite, eternally tom 
between finite existence and infinite essence, 
he is not two (finite and infinite) at llie .same 
lime and in the same plane of reality. Ife is an 
individual finite self, and he eternally appears 
to be such only when ho, under the sway of 
co.smic illusion {viaya), adopts an indivi- 
dualistic outlook and, so, .sees mull ipl icily and 
difference where in reality there is but 
identity. lie can at any moment (of course, 
depending upon his self-euHure or sadhana) 
Iranscciul his finitude and im.lividualily and 
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become identified with the ‘One without a 
second’, llu* AI»solule. From this place his 
former being, tain led with individuality, 
imperfeelion and sin, will appear to be an 
unintelligible dream that is no more. Ilis 
past individuality cannot be denied to have 
appeared, but because^ it now appears to be 
an objec't (you), while the real self is to be 
understood only as a subject (I), il must be 
acc(‘pl('d as an illusory presentation. More- 
over, it is not a mere individual appearance 
like the ap])earaiiee of a snake in a rope, for 
to correct the latter we but ])Osit an 
objective world, while to correct the 
former we have to realize I he illusoriness of 
Objectivity itself, lhat is. of the individual 
(the objeelified s('lf) and the entire world 
of which it is the referenee-polnl. Thus the 
individual is tin* result of a cosmic illusion. 
Moreover, individuality cannot be asserted 
cither as real or as unreal. It cannot be 
asserted as real when it is transcended and 
aeen as an appoarnnee, and it cannot be 
asscited as unreal for to do this one has to 
be an individual to see the unreality of indi- 
viduality. For this rea.soii the eo.smie princi- 
ple of illusion (vuDja) is called auirvachyn, 
nnassertib](‘. This is the principle of indivi- 
dfiality. also the princijde of ignorance. 

But rational philosophy may refuse to 
noeei)t a slate of being „f the self in which the 
individual self is siiid to at)pear ns an ilhisorv 
presentation no longer admitted as real nor 
asserted as unreal, ljul only rejected as a 
false shadow-show created bv the undifTcren- 
tiated self to beguile itself. We will put 
forward the following pleas in favour of our 
(i.e. vedantie) thesis regarding the reality of 
an undifferentiated transcendent Self and the, 
illlmsoriness of the individual one. (1) q^his 
may be aeerp!e<l on the authority of the 
mystics of all countries (inehidir.g the 
upani.shadle rifthh) who claim to have *»x- 
perienced this state of highest being. ?) 
This may be first granted as a hypothesis 
which will gain Uuth-valuc as :t succeeds in 


solving various problems of philosophy (ethics, 
aestlielies, co.smology etc.) . We .dial! presently 
show that the hypothesis of an unindividual 
Self and of an individual self, 
regarded only as illusory, solves our problem 
of moral evil. (3) An analysis of moral 
consciousness in repentance indicates the 
po.ssible reality of a higher Self transcending 
and siiblating the lower individual one. In 
rep(*ntance the Self regards with wonder and 
dismay its past self as an individual, an object 
to be addressed as ‘you’ while his real self is re- 
garded ns the .subject. Yet the past self is 
not n dead object, it is believed to be some- 
how i’, tinged with subjectivity. Thus the 
i;ist self, the individual, i.s at once an object 
and a subject, ‘you’ and T. This conlrarlie- 
tion makes the individual an illusory obVcl ; 
the repentant self is the unindividual Self 
that is ‘F (subject) and never ‘you’ (object). 
The individual and its activities arc regnided 
as false appearances, not to be taken as nal 
yet not assertable as unreal. (For tlioy did 
appear and are not as unreal as sky-lolus). 
Thus there is a stale of spiritual consciousness 
which points to the possibility of transet'iid- 
ing jK^rmanently individuality and its aemm- 
panyiug finitiide and imperfection. 

So that man is not finite-infinite in the 
sense lhat there is waged in him a confliet 
bctWTeii the two poles of this being ; rather 
he is essentially infinite and illusorily finite. 
There is no conflict in him for the two do 
not cxi.st together in the siinie plane of reality. 
IiivStcad of a confiicL there is a kind of 
alternation in him, sudden lapse from the 
.state of absolute being and sudden awaken- 
ing into the latter. All conflict is in the plane 
of individuality, differentiation, and finilude ; 
ill the absolute Self there is but identity, not 
a harmony of the opposites. 

This explains why moral evil may not be 
inevitable. It i.s inevitable only when man 
considers himself an individual, that is. 
erroncoustv' absolutizes the finite. For as an 
individual Jic will attribute his sin to indivi- 
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duality 'which, however ciilarjicd through 
sympathy and altruism, falls short of absolute 
universality and which is accompanied by 
limit, self-will, and conscientiousness (i.e. ego- 
sense, alinnkara ) . Ibit m.an may as well 
consider himself to be, and realize through 
appropriate scif-disciplinc (ijoga-sadhami ) . 
infinite, uiidifferentcd consciousness, eternally 
free and unaware of any limit or bondage. 
Its so-called lapse into individuality is but 
free illusory creation by magic-power {imya- 
shakti ) . It is only the individual who regards 
his individuality as nsil ; the unindividual 
magician, Brahman or Self, does not lake them 
for reality. And the magic-powder is no 
restriction of His being. (It may be remarked 
th,at Brahman as wedding nmya-shakti is 
L^uxira {Mayndhisha) , \\W\\o. Brahman itself 
is to be conceived w^ithout any reference to 
anything else than Brahman). 

Thus moral evil is not absolutely inevitable. 
It is only inevitable so long cTs wt choose to 
remain forgetful of our essential infinitude 
and suffer, as individuals, bondage and unrest 
(pleasure-pain) . And since the inevitabilily 
of sin is not absolute, moral res|)0nsibility is 
not jco])nrdized. The individual, as an 
individual, is certainly fully responsible for 
his iiiimornlily. In f;ict the repentant self, 
though wondering how it could be that he at 
all sinned and though alienating his past self 
as a miserable appearance, yet takes full 
responsibility of his sin. For he finds the 
past self, the individual object (you) still 
somehow tinged w'ith subjectivity and so 
somehow belonging to him. 

In moral consciousness there is a meeting 
of the two selves. The absolute Self w’itncs.scs 
the individual self with wonder and pity. 
But the individuality is n(»t altogether 
disowned, the punishment due to it is enter- 
tained. The punished self is, however, again 
the individual self, the w’itnessing self is the 
judge and administrator of piiiiishmenl. 
The embodied self is the accused, and it is 
always an object that is still somehow the 


subject, a given contradiction, an appearance. 
Ill repenlc.r.co, self-reproach, and accc’ptaiicc 
of .some jHinishmeiil the sinner’s soul is one 
w'ith the ^universal soul* (as the stoics say) 
or the Alisolute Tvovil (Iswara of Vcilanta). 
w^ho is but Brahman shining against, weildiiig, 
and contemplating. ?nat/a. This tin* basis 
of the exaltation of confession :Hid rcpcntaiici* 
in (’hristianit y which has no| explicated 
it with the help of an elaborate meUiphysic 
of the soul such as Vedanta jiresents iis. 

Thus wc find that Vedauta e;»n e\])laiii 
moral evil by doing justice to all the facts 
of the case. viz. our apparent finito-inlinite 
nature appealing as the ground of moral evil, 
the apjwrent universality and inevitabilily of 
moral evil, our feeling of moral n'spoiisibilily 
as individuals and denial of il ns the 
unindividual self. 

Another fact which Vedanta takes care of 
and which is recognized by We.*lcrn idealism 
is the interpenetration of good and evil. For 
Western idealism any actual good is limited 
and falls short of the ab.solule good, so that 
there is an imi>crf(‘ctiou and a tension between 
actuality and ideality. l*or Vedanta any 
actual good is dcterniinnte belonging to the. 
w'orld of multiplicity and difference, and, so, 
is but uinya. Any aclual goofl ha'< a back- 
ground of evil over against wdiieh it stands 
as the other; while in absolute good then' is 
no such contra.sl, it being the undifferentiated 
Being without name .-tnd form. Vedanta 
offers a far deeper and sounder metaphysical 
explanation of interpcnctiation of good and 
evil than docs Western idealism. For while 
the latter view^ cannot quite forbid a concep- 
tion of infinitely progressing good appr(>ach- 
ing asymtolically to the absolute good, the 
former does so forbid. The reason is that 
Vedanta (of course wt mean .\dvaita V<‘dantn 
throughout) stands for an uncompromising 
monism, and admits no continuity of the one 
with th(‘ many, of Brahman with the worI<l. 
They arc altogether tw’o different planes of 
rcalily with no empirically causal coiuuction 
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bohviVM thrm. But Western idealism offers 
a. f|iiallfied monism where the Absolute 
spirit is said somehow to embrace and 
harmonize the many. The Absolute of 
Advaita Vedanta is an abstract identity, while 
that of W('stern idealism is a concrete 
universal. As a result of this there is no 
seope for a continuous passage from relative 
^ood to the absolute one in Vedanta. One 
ha.s to forsake all lhouj*ht of worldly ^ood and 
its rewanl, of virtue and moral inerit. in order 
to realize tiie absolute i^ood that is but his 
true Self. Tims I lie interpenetration of i^ood 
and evil coneeiv('d Ihu’c is more fundamental 
than that coiUTived in Western idealism, which 
admits a proj^ressive approach towards the 
absolute from Ihe relative. If individualily 
is rrf'arded as tin' principle of moral evil. 
West(Tn idealism eonceives the possibility of 
a d('velo])m<'nt of this individuality towards 
p:real(T and j?reater eomprehensiveness to 
reaeh an iileal state of beinjy where if 
harmonizes all mnlliplieity. But Vedanta, 
tliou|?h it does not deny a development of the 
individual in comprehenaivenoss, tells us that 
this is not the highroad to tin* Abs<ilute. W^ 


are not to court and compromise with multi- 
plicity keeping: our individuality (ego or 
tilifivkara) intact, rather we have to forsake 
all multiplicity as well as our individuality 
ill one single rnomenlous spiritual act realiz- 
ing them to be but false shows that veil and 
distort the sclf-idcntural Brahman that is our 
Self. The Vedanta shows a firmer and clearer 
grasp of the truth regarding so-called moral 
progress and ex])oses its limitation ami 
relative futility with a greater boldness than 
does Western idealism. 

Thus we see that Vedanl.i has dug deeper 
into the problem of moral evil than Western 
idealism has been able to do so far, and the 
solution of llu' proldeni advanced on the 
basis of V('(lanta is far more eomprehensive 
than that offered by the other school.* 

* I nm lo w)Tnr oxfent inflrbto<l to Prof. TC, C. 
nhaltmhoryyn'^i rs.«tiiy ‘Aflvnitavr^l.i nTn1 its Spiritual 
(in Ibo CuJiural Ilcrifaffr of hnlin, Vnf. /) 
for my interpretation of moral eonseioieness in re|>enl;\nee 
aiifl oi vmyfi. T am aJv) ijalehtod to Prof. Paul ‘s 

essay ‘Meali.'.lic \ iew i>f Moral KviP (in mul 

Phntfirnrvnfnffira! Rcrrarch, June, lOtG) for provlflinj; 
me nith an into the priin’lpal jnerits ami demerits 

of AYi’slern idealislie theory of moral evil. 


EXISTENTIALISM 

By SwAMI AKHnAXANOA 


Exi.stenlialism. as a school of thought, is 
inclusive of theistic Thomi.sm and the 
atheislie vit'ws of such men as Heidegger and 
Sartre. Its range seems to be contradictory 
from the rational point of view; yet this 
school provokes considerable thinking on the 
part of modern theologian.s nn<I philosophers. 
The Danish thinker, Sren Kierkegaard, is re- 
garded as the founder of this movement. 
However, Christian Ari.stolelians det» utely 
seem also to bo existentialists. In the fourth 
and fifth centuries^ St. Augustine emphasized 


the inluilivc apprehension of God's essence 
a.s prior to the assertion of Ilis existence. On 
the other hand, St. Thomas Aquinas states 
that human knowledge, ba.sed on sensuous 
experiences through the method of induction 
and abstraction, leads to ultimate intuitive 
awareness of the eternal truth, God. It is a 
fact that St. Thomas is not himself called an 
existentialist. Nevertheless, neo-scholastic 
thinkers and philosophers, like Father Phelan 
and Father Ronard, who participated in a 
recent conference* of Catholic philosopluTS, do 
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not hesitate to associate existentialism with 
St. Thomas. It is true lliat ThomisLic existen- 
tialism is quite different from that of 
Kierkegaard, Heidegger, Sartre, Caimis, 
Jaspers, and Marcel. We must admit that 
there is a wide gap between the views of ev(‘ii 
these thinkers whicrh cannot be bridged. 
However, the modern existentialists, all agree 
I hat ‘existence is prior to essence.* 

The ideas of Kierkegaard have irdlucnced 
the minds of great theologians like Karl 
Jiarth, Emil Brunner, and lleiiihold Niebuhr. 
These theologians, followers of Kierkegaard, 
arc in turn influencing the thought of jnany 
of tlie young religious leaders in Clirislemlom. 
So it is very important that we evalual(‘ his 
ideas. 

Properly speaking, Kierkegaard's dis- 
cussions and writings cannot be called a 
system of philosophy, as he himself decries 
the very idea of system as incompatible with 
existence. To him, existence is temporal. 
He says : 

System and finality (lorn'spond to one 
another, but existence is precisely the 
opposite of finality. It may be seen, from 
a purely abstract point of view, that 
system and existence are incapable of 
lieing thought logetlu'r ; because in order 
to think existence at all, systematic thought 
must think it as abrogated, and hence as 
not existing.’ 

He admits that there is a paradox when he 
tries to view the problems of life ‘eternally, 
divinely, or theoeenlrieally,' He is clear in 
saying that lie is not in a position to con- 
template either ‘eternally, divinely, or 
theoeeHlrically’ and he is satisfied with exist- 
ing. If this be true, we wonder how this 
Danish scholar can be regardc'd a philosopher. 
He is indeed a great theologian in his 
assertions of certain doctrines and craving for 
God. So he declares that ‘existence itself is 

^ A Kierkegaard Anthology, eel. R(»bert BretiUl 
(Priuceton: Princeton University Press, 1047), p. *01, 


a system — for God ; but it cannot be a system 
for any existing spirit.’- He is also an acute 
psychologist ; but he is hardly a philosopher. 

Hegel showed that truth lies in the whole. 
Every experience is a particular of the whole 
and the whole is incomplete unless everything 
is included. Anything short of tin* ^vhole is 
inadequate. On the ollna- hand, Kierkegaard 
(‘inphasized that the individual is not related 
to this abstract whole; he is related, rather, 
to the divine B<‘ing who exeiUvs liis feelings. 
Ki(*rkegaard revolted against the Hegelian 
eoneept of being and the ll(‘gelian Absolute. 
In fact, be felt that Hegel and his followers 
W(‘re Jiving in a dn‘am world of speculation 
and they were neglecting the soul. So lie 
wanlci] to place the particular human fact 
iirst, as prior to pure being or pure 
essence. To him, existential dialectic is 
ehielly eoniieelcd with the religious setting. 
The existing individual is the primary object 
of his interest. The indiviilual is distinct, 
isolated. The individual exists not from the 
metaphysical point of vi('W, lint eaeli is for 
everyom‘, or ev(‘ry liiiman being is for liiinself. 
According to Kierkegaard, the* v(‘ry thinking 
process or speculative philosophy depends on 
human existeiiee. Thoughts are traiisinitted 
by an existent liuiuan being to another 
existent human being. He* eanne)l. forge^l that 
he is primarily e‘xisten!, ne)l a mere instance 
of geiuTnl humaiiily, as th(‘re is no such thing 
at ail. 

Kiea-ke*gaard inak('s a eontrasL between 
man and God on the basis of falsity and 
Irnlli. Aerording tei him, the very nature of 
man is untruth. He says : 

The teache*!* is God Himself, who 
acting as occasion gives occasion to the^ 
learner’s lieiiig remindeel that he is untruth, 
by his own fault. But this condition, to 
be untruth and to be it by one’s own fnull, 
what can wc call it ? Let us call it sin.-* 

2 Ibid. 

3 Ibid, 
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He seems Lo be a lover of paradox. lie tells 
us that every thinker, if worth anything, 
inusl have paradoxes, as love without passion 
is insipid. This emphasis on paradoxical 
thinking seems to strike at the root' of 
ase(‘rlaiiiing any valid trulh tlirough the very 
thinking process, when it consists of 
paradoxes. 

Kierk(‘gaard is definitely a thei&tic theo- 
logian, as lie seriously objects to panlheisin 
and absolutism. His objection to such con- 
ceptions of God is that they destroy the 
distinction between good and evil and destroy 
the freedom of individual existence. 

Although man is sinful by his very nature, 
there is a hope for his redemption and there 
is also a jxissibility for his ethical life. It 
seems from the writings of some of Kierke- 
gaards followers, lik(‘ Barth and Niebuhr, 
that man is in a completely liopeless state. 
But Kierkegaard impress(‘s upon us tliat there 
is a definite purpo.se in ethical striving. 
Mean’s sensuous life has a meaning for his 
ultimale retlemption. Its meaning is that he 
realizes ils complete collapse. Then naturally 
he si niggles through what he calls the second 
stage of life, namely, ‘ethical striving’ — 
persislenl striving for Iriith. He makes it 
clear that IruHi is nol taken in a metaphysical 
sense but rather in an ethical sense. Man is 
constantly striving not for linalily but for the 
realization of niter helplessness. Then comes 
the third stage of life, namely, religious 
awaikeriiiig by what he calls a ‘leap.’ This leap 
takes plac(‘ when ihe indiviilual is thoroughly 
agonized by ulter helplessness, torture, and 
despcratioiK This is what lie calls ‘faith.’ 
Faith is th^ highest value in the religions 
stage of lifi Love and faith arc not wdiat 
people ordinjrily think aboiil the subjectivity 
of the indiviilual. lii fact, when an individual 
in the conscfj0usiu‘ss of his falsity and sinful- 
ness is severely agonized, then love and faith 
in his inward<iess lead him to the redempi*ve 
power of God, 


Kierkegaard discusses faith considerably. 
He states that the basis of faith is not 
intellectual or doctrinal but it is in the reality 
of the teacher, the God-man in the sense of 
his historical existence. He emphasizes that 
faith is based on reality in the particular, 
individual, historical existence, namely, Jesus 
the Christ. The greatest emphasis is on the 
historicity of this God-man, Jesus. We 
presume that the emphasis on inwardness leads 
one lo this slate. There again, we are puzzled 
about this very concept of inwardness. We 
wish that Kierkegaard and other .such cxisten- 
lialisls were clear in this matter of 
inwardness. 

According to him, the ‘work of love’ is 
based on the love of neighbour ; but love is 
explained by him in his own way as a duty. 
He is again paradoxical when he tells us that 
we are to love the ‘ncar<'st’ one, the neighbour. 
We should love the man who is pre.sent now. 
On llic other hand, he seems to be liberal in 
what is calkal ‘liberal Ciiristian love’ and ‘the 
social gospel.* ITowa ver, we are jifraid he gives 
sufficient rea.son, in connection with his treat- 
ment of ‘Works of Love,’ for his followers, 
like Barth and Niebuhr, to justify Uieir 
attitude of relative ethics in a world full of 
evil. In his usual dialectic manner he gives 
considerable ati(*nlion to the relativity of love 
in that chapter. He seems to feel that one 
should use pruden(*e in applying the gospel 
of love, as his followers emphatically declared. 
It seems to us that there is considerable 
contradiction in his point of view on love of 
neighliour. So far as the love of God is con- 
eerncHl, he stresses unconditional love for 
Him. 

It .seems tliat Kierkegaard’s whole dialectic 
on the ‘Works of Love’ is extremely confusing, 
in so far as the Christian doctrine of the 
Kingdom of God on earth is concerned. His 
explanation of ‘love thy neighbour as thyself’ 
is, no doubt, refreshing when he says that one 
should love one’s self in the right way without 
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being selfish. But we confess that liis whole 
discussion of the. doctrine of love is as con- 
fusing and misleading as is that of Niebuhr 
in his Moral Man and Immoral Society and 
Christianity and Power Politics. 

Kierkegaard is dead against any objective 
method of dealing with life. lie says : 
‘Christianity protests every form of objecti- 
vity ; it desires that the subject should be 
infinitely concerned about himself.’'^ He 
seems to feel that the truth of Christianity 
lies In its subjectivity. He also writes that 
Christians should aspire to have joy in heaven. 
We naturally conclude from this that 
Chrisllans should not expect to have any kind 
of joy in this world, as he and his followers 
are so ciuphalic about the utter futility of 
moral social order. 

The writings of many of his followers make 
one fool the utter futility of spiritual exercises, 
as being the acts of sinful man. But 
Kierkegaard himself seems to be quite 
emphatic about the practice of meditation and 
prayer. In discussing the subjectivity of trulb 
be states that ‘the reflection of a Christian 
is directed to the individual’s God-relationship 
in truth. He is very emphatic that without 
purity of heart one cannot have Christian 
life. Then he stresses the utility of praj^cr. 
He writes : ‘For purity of heart is the very 
wisdom that is acquired through prayer. A 
man of prayer does not pore over learned 
books for he is the wise man wlio.se eyes arc 
opened when ho kneels down.’® 

It is intoresling to note what he has to say 
about Christian life. In his own dialectic 
fashion he discusses the very nature of 
Christianity. He writes : ‘Christianity has 
d('elarcd itself to be eleraal, es.seniial truth 
Avhirh has come into being in time.’^ In 
Chrislianity lliere cannot be any immediate 
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relationship to God as the pagans seem to 
think. But his idea is that a Christian’s 
relationship to God lakes place only when 
there is a definite breach between him and 
God. It is interesting to observe that God 
is fio elusive to man because lie is the truth 
and Ho keeps man in error. 

\Vc cannot lioIy> observing his dialectic 
reasoning in evaluating the nature of a true 
Christian. He .seems lo think that a man who 
merely follows certain doctrines is not a 
Christian, either by acceptance of doctrine or 
by appropriation of ideas ; a man i.s Christian 
according lo what he has undergone. When 
a person has received the Spirit in baptism 
and when he knows he lias received the Spirit 
at that time, then alon.* is he a CMiristian. He 
docs not make it clear exactly what he means 
by ‘receiving the Spirit,* just as he i.s not clear 
about the idea of faith, which is the basis of 
Christianity. It is quite, conceivable that a 
man can act under the delusion of receiving 
the Spirit, as we find in many of the evangelical 
movements. 

It is very rcfresliing to note that 
Kierkegaard does not hesitate to evaluate the 
theory of the (church and its adherents. He 
i.s very clear that a man need not necessarily 
be a Christian be(*ausc he belongs to a church. 
It is e.ssential that he receive the Holy Spirit, 
as we have already mentioned. 

He excels and at the same lime draws 
admiration in his discussion of contem- 
poraneousness. He .says that Christ is llie 
j)altcrn. To his way of thinking, to be a 
Christian is lo be contemporary with Jesus 
in His sufferings, humiliation, and withal in 
His love and forgiveness, just as the apostles 
were His contemporaries. Kierkegaard’s 
essays on Trainmg in ChrManity stress that 
Jesus is in the present ; the past is not reality. 
Only the contemporary Jesus is real for him. 
So a Christian should live as a conlemporaiy 
of Je.sus, as Jc.sii.«; stands alone outside histoiy. 
If we under.sland Kierkegaard correctly, he 
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oini)hasizos in those essays a j)altcrii of 
Christian living, even though many of the 
slalem(‘nts are more assertions and are often 
paradoxical. It is only natural for him to 
make such statements, as he admits that 
(/hristianity, to him, is full of paradoxes. 
However, we rmisl say that he shows a way 
of life in this world of ‘sin.’ 

We cannot hel]) wondering why these 
theistie existentialists, from Kierkegaard to 
Rarth and Niehnhr, eondemn the place of 
r(‘ason in religions life while they nse the very 
.same dinleetie to slate their assertions. 

Kierkegaard’s ohji'clion to ahsolntism and 
so-called pantlnisin seems inconsistent with 
the very reasoning ])roc(\ss. Thes(; schools 
do not df'slroy tin* distinction between good 
and evil and freedom of the individual, as he 
(h'clares. On the (‘onlrary, they also realize 
the existence of evil on the relative plane. 
They do not deny evil and do not deny Hie 
di.slinction between good aii<l evil, but they 
declare that in the absolute state both vanish, 
not iiKTcly ('vil alone. But at the same lime 
both exist on the relativi’ plane. In fact, 
when man is inimediately aware of the relative 
plane of existence, he is not immediately 
aware of tin' absolute state, and vice vemt. 
Jlindn ab.soliitists dotinitely deelan' that one 
must overcome evil by good and then alone 
can one reach the conseiousiicss of the all- 
tran.scending Absolute. 

If existence is individual and unrelated to 
the whole, as opposed to the Hegelian concep- 
tion, then we do not find any po.ssibilily for 
love. Nor do wc find the basis for ‘social 
gospel.* It is true that Kierkegaard .strc.s.scs 
love of neighbour, yet we do not find any 
raison d'etre for that love. question may 
arise in the minds of his followers : how can 
there be any love on the part of pantheists 
and absolutists when they arc sup’ osed to 
accept the oneness of existence ? A similar 
argument can be brought against them that 
they, too, do not have an^ ba.sis for love of 
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neighbour. Our answer is that Hindu absolu- 
lisls declare that the consciousness of many 
vanishes only when a person is ('stablished 
in Ihe eonscionsness of One. Until then, the 
individual is seeking unity in variety. Conse- 
quently, the very thought of ba.sic unity brings 
out love. 'J'hen again, when he is eslablLshod 
in that state of unity, he feels the pn’senee 
of oneness in variety and thereby finds the 
basis for love. 

Rmphasis on Ihe sinfulness of man and 
th(‘ way of redemption as presupposing man's 
feeling of litter helplessness .seem to !><• 
(‘xtreinely discouraging and contrary to some 
of the nttcM-ances of Jesus, such as : ‘Re ye 
perfe<*t as the Father in Heavem is pe’idVel,’ 
and ‘The Kingdom of Cod is within.* In the 
e-ourse of spirilnal d(‘V(‘lo])inent during th<' 
‘dark night of the soul,’ some of the mystics 
feci their inadequacy and entirely d(‘})cn(l at 
Unit monicnt on Cod and His love. Tlicrc'by, 
llH‘y realize CexI e)r allaiii the Kingdom of 
Cexl. The e'onccpt I hat awareaicss of sinfid- 
ne.ss is absolutely nce*cssary feir spiritual 
ele'vcleipmcnl is e.-()nlrary lo the life e)f the' 
giTjil Christian mystics. 

Aiieelhcr point made by Kicrke'gaanl 
l)ollicrs IIS very ninch. It is that Cbri.slian 
life must consist of constant agony, torture, 
and suffering. He throws a horrible gleieim on 
religions life itself. On the* eonlrary, gival 
(’hrislians emphasize the joy of Cod. Fven 
Kierkegaard himself, a.s wc men lion cel 
firevionsly, talks of ‘joy in heaven.’ If a man 
cannot e'xpeet to have the joy of God right 
now, how and why shoulel he wait for a joy 
which is now mere words, forever future ? 
If Cod is existing and Jesus is an historical 
personality who is present at this very 
moment, an iiielivieliial shemlel have the joy of 
Jesus, the jeiy of Goel, when he is redeemeel, 
however sinful he ma,y be. In other words, 
aware'iie.ss of Cod through subjectivity or the 
‘inwardness’ of Kierkegaard must create joy 
by being in the presence of Jesus who is 
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existent God. 

Kierkegaard wrote a great dcaJ in his own 
dialectic inelhod to establish the belief that 
I’eligious life and experiences are subjective ; 
and he refutes the method of objectivity in 
religious life. VVe admit that ‘inwardness' is 
necessary for lh(‘ higher realization of (io<l, 
so far as tli(‘ objective experience of diversity 
of the world is concerne<l. Of course, it is 
essential that I lie mind be made indrawn, one- 
pointed, and purified. Yet, it will be an 
extremely narrow point of view if we wholly 
deny that there are experiences of God through 
objective realization of God as a separate 
existent individual. VVe wonder what he 
would say about ihe experiences of the apostles 
at the time of the ascension of Jesus. We 
wonder also what he would think of the 
experience of St. Taul on the road to 
Damascus. riiniinierable Christian mystics, 
from the immediate apostles to (Jeorge Fox 
and John Wesley, had their individual 
experieiHM's of Je.sus, as tlie 'historical God- 
man/ who is objective and ai)arl from them- 
selves. It is, however, true that mysties like 
Pseudo-Dionysius, St. Bernard, Kekhnrt^ ami 
a few others, had the realization of the unity 
of existence, the Absolute, The Absolute they 
realized is, no <loubt, in some ways diifereul 
from lln^ eoiieeption of tht' Hegelian Absolute. 
A^et it is definite that (heir realizations 
included complete unity of all <\isl(Mices. 
This viewpoint is also in harmony with the 
vedantic eoiieeption of iion-du.alism. Bui 
vedanlic teachers, lik(‘ Sri Itarnakri.'^hiia and 
Swami Vivekananda, declare that there arc 
two stages of spiritual realization. In one 
stage of the subject-object relationship, the 
devotee perceives objectively the personal 
aspect of God ; in the olhcr, the subject and 
object, namely, the existent individual and 
the Godhead, are completely unified. What 
remains is Absolute Existence-Knowledge- 
Bliss. So we anj compelled to say that 


Kierkegaard’s ‘inwardness’ seems to be in- 
complete, in view of the experiences of the 
great spiritual myslii's of all religions. 

The exisleiitialisin of Kierkegaard is (piile 
different from that of Heidegger and Sartre. 
On the other hand, the existentialism of 
proleslaut Jasper and Calholie Mareol is 
theislic. As we observed, according to 
Kierkegaard, despair and torment of mind 
bring an individual close to God. He renounces 
dreandands of speculative fancy and remains 
in the tortured coruiilion of self to find God. 
On the other hand. Heidegger and Sartre deny 
the existence of (iod, even ihoiigli Sartre 
denies that he is a malerialisl. But it is true 
that all of them start their philosophy on the 
basis of individual existence. Sartn^’s dialec- 
tic of existentialism seims to us not at all 
convincing for the eslabli.slirmmt of atheism. 
He lakes it for granted that if he accepts the 
existence of Gotl he must also accept the 
lU'cessity of His existence. That means His 
(‘xistenee is eontradietory because it becomes 
.self-eaused. H(‘ trit‘s to show the logi(!al 
impossibility of God’s existence. We wonder 
why God cannot be eternal without causing 
His own existoiivc. Sartre seems to feel that 
eaiL^al detontiiui^in is absolutely necessary in 
all planes of exisliuee. It is true that relative 
logic caiiiiol establish the Infinite or Absolute, 
which is beyond the calcgorics of the finite 
mind. J'hal is also tin* very reason Kierk(*gaard 
declares that it is f/iilh al<m(‘ that can establish 
the exisleiiee of God. IVom the vedantic 
point of view, Sartre's arguments are partly 
right when he .says that it is logically impos- 
sible to establish the existence of God, the 
Absolute. He is wrong wh(‘ii lie says that even 
God is related to cause and effect categories. 
Then he goes on to say no God, Uierefore Jio 
es.sence of man. According to him there is no 
such thing as general humanity. Iliimaiiity 
is individual. 
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It may be said that during the Soviet 
regime of all the studies about the Eastern 
countries beyond our frontiers the most 
conspicuous changes have been effected in the 
domain of Soviet study of Indology. 

Two causes may be advanced to explain 
this. fact. 

First, in the course of the last thirty years 
there appeared in India the movement for 
national emaueipation ; this was nourished 
to a great extent by the ideas of the great 
socialist October Revolution. As a result 
there was a tempestuous growth of literature 
in the different Indian tauguages. Simulta- 
neously a wide development of philological 
sciences and lexicographic activities on a great 
scale of some of the languages of the country 
took place. Thus Ihe problem of eonlem- 
porary lilcralures and languages gained here 
(i.e. in Russia) special importaiiee and evokcal 
great general juid political interest. Secondly, 
our pre-Uevolulionary Indology w'hich ])egan 
in the nineties of the last century was so f.ir 
from the real, contemporary India, that after 
the Revolution wdien the Soviet public grew' 
much interested in Ihe people of India, light- 
ing for freedom, it was found iniiiossible to 
continue the study in its old form. 

To uiidersUind ttje above observatiou.s it 
is necessary to remember briefly the basical 
movements of the pie-Revolutionary Indology. 

In our country the development of 
Indology covers a period of about one hundred 
and fifty years. The beginning was towards 
the end of the eighteenth ceuluiy — almost 
about the same time when Indology developed 
in the imiwrlant European countries of that 
period, namely, England and France. 

There is, however, a cardinal difference 
between the conditions of the beginning of 
Indology in those West European c mtries 
and those in our country. At that time 
England and France led wars for domination 
of India ; there the development of Indology 
at that time^ as well as later on^ stimulated 
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them eolonially and politically. In contrast 
to this Russian Indology had its origin in a 
genuine effort to know and understand the 
general and peculiar culture of India. 

This interest in India existed in our country 
from a long past and was exhibited in a series 
of facts. I remember two of them — the most 
conspicuous of all — the travels of Afansia 
Nikitin (1400 A.D.), who left his notes about 
India, and the activities of G.S. Lebedev — a 
musician from Yaroslav, wdio lived in India 
for about tw^enly-live years (1775-1799) and 
founded in CalcutUi his (nvn theatre. He 
studied Indian language.? and culture, and 
w'role a Colloquial Grammar oj Ilhiilusthani 
(London 1801) and [ncrutigatioiis into the 
Habits and Ctisfojtis oj the Indian People 
(St. •Peterduirg, 1805). 

Information aboul India, coming to 
Europe in gri'al qiianlity from the end of the 
eighteenth century, fouinl, by IIk* standard of 
ihe time, very '^wifl and wide aceeptauec in 
Kus.sia. Thii.s, for exaiiijfle, Ihe first transla- 
tion of one of the philosophical treatises 
of ancient India, The Jlltaganad G//a, appeared 
in Moscow' in 1788 A.l).. am! the first transja- 
lion of the drama of Kalida-a, Shakuntidu, 
was done in Moscow in A.D. 

At the lime wdien Russian Indology began 
we find only individual scholars, who sludi(‘d 
primarily Sanskrit, translating the i)romincnt 
liteniry productions of ancimit India and 
conducting researches into comparative 
grammar. 

Also by the year 1811, that is by the time 
of t)ointing out by Fr Bopp the kinship 
among the Indo-European languages, we had 
already b(*gun to investigate into the relation 
between Sanskrit and the Russian hnguages. 
One of the treatises on this subject was 
published simultaneously in the French and 
Russian languages.^ 

From the forties and fifties the study about 

^ Rekition between Sanskrit and Russian Language — 
(St. Petersburg 1811'). 
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India became more systematized. Chairs for 
Sanskrit were founded in the Russian Academy 
of Sciences, in the Oriental Institute of St. 
Petersburg University, and later in Philo- 
logical Faculties of different Russian Univer- 
sities, such as Petersburg, Moscow, Kazan, 
Yurev, Kiev, Kharkov, and Odessa. 

The Indologists of the Academy of Sciences 
and Oriental Institute of Leningrad University 
directed their attention mainly towards 
classical Sanskrit and the contemporary idioms 
of the language. Scholars of the Philological 
Faculties of different institutes studied not 
only classical Sanskrit, but its comparative 
aspect, which explains the fact of uniting 
under one chair comparative languages and 
Sanskrit. 

Pre-Revolutionary Tndology in our country 
developed on two foinidations, linguistically 
and as Buddhalogy. Great scholars working 
in both these departments have hdl a slorc 
of rich legacy for us. The earliest attempts 
were linguistic and were taken up in the 
Academy of Scicncos and the various Russian 
Universities. The most blazing achiev(‘ment 
in this direction was the publishing of two 
Sanskrit dictionaries — one comprehensive 
(1852-1875) and the other abridged (1879- 
1880). These great publications of oiir 
Academy which organized the lexicon work 
were for scholars of different countries of 
Europe a foundation-work. They continue 
to be so right up to the present time for the 
study of Iiidology all over the world. 

The professors of Tndology of the different 
Russian Universiti(‘s, holding also Chairs of 
comparative languages, made extremely 
important contributions in the domain of 
linguistics. Some of them are — Professors 
K. A. Kosovich, I. P. Miaaev, D. N. Obeyanko 
Kulikovseki (St Petersburg) , F. F. Fostiinatov 
(Moscow) , I). N. Kudriiavski (Yuriev) , V. A. 
Bogoroditsko (Kazan), P. F. Knancr (Kiev), 
P. Ritter (Kharkov) , A. N. Tomson (Odessa) , 
and others. 

Though Sanskrit occupied a minor posi- 
tion in these Chairs, still the occupants did 


a series of excellent research work in Indology 
and wrote a few Sanskrit grammars. The 
founders of Scientific study about Buddhism 
appear to be Academician B. P. Vasilev 
(1818-1900), who was primarily a Sinologist, 
and Professor I. P. Minaev (ir-MO-lSOO) . 
professor I. P. Minaev was an ( indite scholar 
of Sanskrit, Prakrit, Pali, and modern Indian 
languages. He published many memoirs on 
ancient Indian literature. ^Ineli credit is due 
to him for his great researches about Buddhism 
on scientific liii(‘S. He was also one of the 
first grammarians of Pali. 'Fliis grammar as 
w(‘ll as his works on the history of Buddhism 
W(TC translated into tlui Freiieli and English 
Ianguag(‘s soon after their iiublication. 
Professor 1. P. Minaev was I he greatest 
Indologist of his lime. He slarted new 
linos of work in Indology. 

Thre<‘ reputed Indologists were students 
of Prof(‘Ssnr I. P. Minaev. They started 
their scientific work at tin? ])re-R(;vo!utioiiary 
period, and con tinned with great success 
after the October Rcvoliilion, Tlies(‘ were 
Professor D. Kudryavski, Acadeniieian C. F. 
Oldenburg, and Academician F. 1. Shchcr- 
bnlski. Prob'^sor D. Kudryavski, specially 
a linguist, besides writing a Sanskrit grammar, 
also did much vahialile research work on 
ancient Imli;in jiliilology ; among llicse 
researches lhal about aneiemt Indian ciisloms 
depict(Kl on a comparative hi^loricol basis is 
of givat sigiiifieanee. 

Tin* other two students of Profes^'or L P. 
iVIinaev w(’re drawn to Buddhalogy and they 
confined llu'ir researches to Buddhism, 
especially to the study of Buddlilsni of the 
North. 

The activity of Academician C. F. 
Oldenlnirg (1889-1084) is eharaetcrizod by 
his many-sided resourcefulness. He devoted 
much energy to (he study of Buddhism and 
the infiuence of Indian cullurc on the culture 
of th(^ peo])le of Central and Far East Asia, 
His memoirs about Buddhist collcclions arc 
valued greatly. TIk sc are the famous collec- 
tions of Xara-xoto, the collector being P. K. 
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Kozlov. In addition, Academician C. F. 
OIdenbiir<r Avorkod assiduously for llio publua- 
tion of Sanskrit texts of old and mcdicvcl 
Indian Sanskrit literature, as well as folk-lore, 
history, arc}iacolo<(y, arts, etc. 

Academician F. T. Shcherbat'^ki (18t)t;- 
1942) devoted him lelf to the study .of 
Buddhism i.(\ Buddhistic phiI(>.so])hy and 
lo£»ic. He studied them from Sanskrilic and 
Tibetan sources. His numerous important 
ymblications on this line — texts, translations, 
and research works appearing botli i**. llnssian 
and Kmrllsh, constitnte a very valuatde store 
for the history of Indian phituophy. His 
<p‘eat ^York was continued by Iii.; talented 
pupil O. Ros('nbiir^', wlura' early rleath was 
a yr(‘at loss. 

T! Acndeniy of Science^ puMished iiiidei* 
the joint edil(e'dp«) <.1* ,\eadenneian C. F. 
Oldenbnrjf find .Veademielfin F. t. Sheh(‘rl\!(sl:i 
the ffimous seriis of BlhUfJlircq IJmldhira, 
which al-r) had th«‘ coop( r.jlimi el‘ a number 
of .M'holnrs from the West and Ffist. 

Besides pni'(‘ seljudine work (Uir pre-Revo- 
hitioiifiry Tmhdojjfv published a fo-eat nninber 
of Irmedations and nn'iuoirs of tiulian litera- 
ture. The first traiislatif'u from an«*ienl 
Indian wriiimjs was tlmu' at the end of the 
(M<;hte(Milh eentury; the tradition of transl:-.- 
linjr from Sanskrit is eontinuin;.; rii»hl up to 
the present time. 

The lraii.slati »n of Professor Kudryavski 
and Professor N. () (Iliiopndr.'fJfa) , the 
translation of Professor P. Rittera (Houd- 
Messrnner — Mct/hcdulu) , am! , of Profe.ssor 
Aeademieiaii F. f. Shelu'rbatski (Thr Adven- 
ture of Terf P }'( nccs—Dndtakiimnraehuritu) 
are remarkable for llieir izrcat merit. The 
la.''t v:ork was published in the first year of 
Revolution, 

The first numerous works of R. 'fatrore 
and other new Indian authors lielonf,^ to the 
pre-Re voln I ionary pe riod. However, most of 
the pre-Revohitionary translations wei*'' not 
done by spe^'inlists and tlu'refore tluw fre- 
quently lack proper aeeuraey. 

Pre-Revolutionary Russian In lology. 


with all its great service, .suffered from great 
insuffieicney which was. due mostly to the 
limited opportunities of Russian science in the 
(^Varist re<_dme. T!if‘ cheif defieioncies are 
the follov, iiig : 

1. Tyijnitatioii of oi»porlunily because of 
the siimll nuiiibcr of pre-Revolutiemary workers 
in the domain of Ru.ssian ludology ; 

2. The narrowing of tin- task of studying 
Indo!og\ when it was limited only to the 
pliilologual study ('f ancient and medieval 
India. 

o. .Absimce of any pb.'i for scientific study 
of Now Indian ]:‘Ugu.-ig('s and literature. 

The last limit. dion \vas based on an 
orroneoms view iriij.ortod from Germany. 
This view was accepted as the result of a 
loaning to\vard.s German scholar.sliip about 
fifty years ago whieli licld that the highest 
t eak of original (’ullur*! \‘di'e was Bmhljii.siii 
.and that it wa.s en'iiterl h'’ Indian Avynns of 
tlie pre-Mu -fim period of imliaii hii tory. 

Tliu^ our ])U*-Rcvolulioi -;y ludology of 
th(‘ post -Muslim t>crIod (‘om?.' ' cly ignored 
real India, her history and eulliue. :ind held 
that afte - the fii>l coiKpied by the i'ou.slims, 
and by tlu' Ibiglish. the err‘ntivc forces 

in Ikm* were eompleU'ly dried up and India 
ct'ased to bi‘ Aryan. In such an understand- 
ing of I lie ta-k of Indology, in the fli.sbelel 
in tile erea!lv(‘ nowin* of the great Indian 
profile — lay (he basical d.'.^cl of pre-Rovo- 
lu t it ma. rv H u > sia n Im lology. 

ll i> n markable that the liest represenla- 
Ji't' of jire-Revolulloiiary Russian Tndology 
fell the nec''ssity of wid ndug the ta.sk of 
Hu '^iaii Indology and .scientlfie study of con- 
!« mporary India and her languages. This w;is 
Prof(\ssor I. P. Mimiev, who made throe 
lourneys to India and had a good knowledge 
of both the old and new Indian languages, 
lie dcmaiKlt'il a .‘^cienlifie-hlslorioal study of 
the Indian languages. literature, and Indian 
culture in general. But iinfortunatel}'’ at that 
liiu(‘ there was a very strong German influence 
in the Academy of Sciences of the St, 
Petersburg University, and the ideas of 
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Professor I. P. Minaev did not find fa.vour 
there. 

After the great socialistic October Revolu- 
tion, unbounded opportunity dawned before 
Soviet indology and other branches of 
Sciences. The Soviet Government, already 
hi the first year of its existence, gave exclusive 
attention to the development of Oriental 
studies. 

The decree for the l ualion of Oriental 
Institutes in Moscow and Petrograd which 
was signed by V. I. Lenin in P)"20 refers to this 
matter with sjiccial stre;?s. 

The Jiistitiil(' of Living Oriental Languages 
was founded wiih a viiw to focus attention 
oil eonleinporary Last, .iiid partly on contem- 
porary India which, alter tlic first World War. 
oi'^^inizcd her light for iii(icpeiiuencc. The 
Soviet public follo\ve<i v. itli grea.t .sympathy 
this fight of th(' Indian people; great interest 
was roused in cur couiilry about the people 
of India, their eondilioii of existence, and their 
revolutionary fight, i lie Kussiaii people also 
grevr intevc.sted in tin' langnage.s and literatures 
(jj contemporary India. 

This most important eireumstanec' defined 
the cieiraclcr of new SoviLt Indology. She 
went off from the pre- Revolutionary standard, 
both as regards tlu* subject and the inelhod 
of study. I’hls was soon evident from the 
subsequent development of Soviet Indology : 

1. In a very sliort iiine workers in the 
domain of Indology grew m.anifold. 

2. Soviet Indology utilizes the jMarxi.'st- 
Lenini.sl Alclhodology. 

Si'icntific inquiry and application of 
methodology widened the range of subjects for 
the Soviet public. So, a.s great a numbi'r of 
people were attracted pjwards the seiiaitific 
study as were attracted for .studying new 
Indian philology, both of which were totally 
neglected in our country before the October 
Revolution. 

4. Soviet Indology ceased to be simply a 
philological science, because our Indologists 
worked .successfully in the domain of Indian 
history, Indian economics, and so on. 


6. During the So\det period intensive 
research work is proceeding both in llie domain 
of Sanskrit philology and RuddhisLic religion. 

'idle 1 raining of young seientisls as well as 
I hi* problem of New iudian philology were 
iii>t attempted in Uic Slate tJnivcr.sily of 
Leningrad, Leningrad Oriental Jn.*^liLule, and 
Moscow Instiluie of Or.h‘nlal Slmlic.s. Some- 
wlul later the problem .oi New Indian piiilo- 
logy was lakeii up by the in.stilute (ji Oriental 
Shtdies of the Acadtiny of Sciences. 

A good number of specialists in New Indian 
philology went out from the Leningrad 
Inst i lutes. The.so .scholars arc al present 
working with great siicces.s in the dllfercnt 
xicntilic and tciichini; institutions of Lenin- 
grad : Lieliirer V. M. Reskrovni, Lecturer 
D.A. Siueikiii, JvCelurer V.i. Kalyanov, V.A. 
Novikov, i.S. Kolovkov, D.M, Goldman, A.T. 
i\braniov ; f)f .Mo.seow, iA'clurer M.A. Shiryaev, 
M.N. Solnikov, K.Af. Ruikov, N.l\ Gusev, 
IML Giadnisln v, A.I. Sliarwihov, G.P. Niko- 
lorov, A.V. Roishakov, LS. Rabinovich, A.A. 
Kovaknkov, and olln rs : of Tashkhenl, I.D. 
Serebryakov, and olliers. 

Very fniilful work was also done in this 
line by some yoimg shidcnls of the Moscow 
Iiislitute of Oiioiilal Studies, among whom I 
may meiilioii the name of V.S. ^Moskalev, 
R.M. Sorok, IJX. Lavrim ko, .and others. 

The Soviet Indologists look up for teach- 
ing ami ."cienlilic n search work iJie most 
important langiiagxs of (‘ontenipor.iry India, 
namely Urdu, Hindi, Reiigali. Punjabi, 
Mara -hi, and also one of tin- old languages, 
nami'iy, Tamil. 

Grammars and various text books have 
been written for the coiusolidation of now 
ludological traditions for the above mentioned 
languages. Help-books, short text-book 
dictionaries, publications of texts etc. have 
been undertaken zealou.sly. In this ta.sk. 
bc.sides Aeademician A.P. Rarannikov, and 
Lecturer D.A. Datla— an Indian who i.s work- 
ing in tin* Soviet Union for more than 25 years 
— ^young .scientific workers such as Lecturer 
A.S. Zimin, JI.N. Solnikov, Lecturer V.M, 
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Beskrovni, E.M. Buikov, I.D. Serebryakov* 
M.l. Klyagin-Koridratov, I.S. Rabinovich, 
V.S. Moskalev, B.M. Sorok and others are 
taking active part. 

Wilh a view to lay a serious seientific 
foundation ior the study of the different new 
Indian langiuiges, the writing and publication 
of many seientific dictionaries of those 
languages have been taken up. Right up to 
the great patriotic: war this very important 
item was inehidi'd in the plan of the Institute 
of Oriental Studies c)f the Academy of Seiciices, 
USSR, and was progressing with great success. 
Unl'ortunately, during the time of blockade of 
Leningrad, the death of two young talented 
w^orkers in (Ids line (Lecturer A. S. Zimin 
and Lecturer V. E. Krasiiodeinskovo) slowed 
down, for the time being, the volume and 
tempo of these important beginnings, which 
possessed great and exceptional significance 
for the further d(‘velopnient of Soviet Imlology 
and for the growth of mutual understanding 
between the represenUtive Sovitd culture 
and the original Indian culture. 

[n addition to the work in the two above- 
mentioned extremely important domains of 
Imlology, necessary for the consolidation of 
new sections of Indian philology and th(‘ 
establishment of self-supporting basc:s for 
teaching work and for conduct ing scienlilie 
res(‘arehes, the workers of the Orieiilal 
Listilute worked out a series of { purely 
theoretical problems. The direction of scienti- 
fic research work is guided by two principles, 
namely : 

(a) By the morphological and syntactical 
peculiarities of the structure of the new Indian 
languages, which w^ere so far negketed by both 
llie Indian and European research workers; 

(b) Tlie reality of certain problems fur 
India itself, where the question of creating a 
National and State Language is drawing a wide 
general interest. This is closely bound up 
with the growth of national freedom uiovc- 
ment, v;ilh si)ecial complication of fighting 
between the Indian Hindus and Muslims. 

Subjectively, these two cover the most 
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important work in the domain of the Indian 
languages. 

Here ai’e, for example, a few linguistic 
problems : 

(1) Complex verbs in the Indian langu- 
ages ; (2) Repetition in the Indian languages ; 
(3) Contemporary literary Indian languages 
(Hindi and others) ; (4) Languages of the 
medieval period of India ; (5) The problem 
of a National Language ; (6) The problem of 
a State Language ; and (7) General political 
terminology in Indian languages and others. 

Theoretical research work in Indian 
literature and }joetry developed on a somewhat 
small scale. Here also it is possible to call 
forth some most important problems : (1) 
The mutmil relation between the old Indian 
and new Indian literary tradition, (2) Short 
.stories in contemporary Indian literature. (3) 
Contemporary Indian drama and so on. A few 
young scholars have taken up the work of 
research into the writings of the contemporary 
Hindi writer Urem Chanel. 

Last year some atlenlioii was diverted to 
Indian poetry. This found expression in the 
works, The Poetry of Ttilsi Das, The Composi- 
tion of the Rarnayam of Tulsi Das, Imagery 
in Indian Liieraturc, Imitative Methods in 
Indian Poetry and so on. 

Besides the publication of scholarly theore- 
lieal works dealing primarily with the modem 
Indian litt^raUire, some short essays on the 
history of Indian literatures have also been 
published, for example, New Indian Literature^ 
Hindi and Urdu Literature, etc. 

Also a few translations of the most popular 
productions of the different new Indian 
languages were done. For example, Gazeli 
Galiba translated from Urdu by Khlyagiii- 
Kondryatev, Garden and Spring (Bagh-0- 
Bahar) of Mir Amman translated by P. 
Orenskov, The Story of Gangotri by 
Azizuddin Ahmed translated by A.P. Baran- 
nikov, translations from Hindi Premsagar 
of Lalu ji Lala and the Ramayana of Tulsidas 
(translator A.P. Barannikov). The transla- 
tion of the great novel Premasram, recently 
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writ leu by the famous Hindi writer Freni 
CliaucI, is nearing completion (translator V.M. 
Bekroviii) . Besides these, translations of the 
short stories of Prein Chand have been done 
by other young . Indologists, namely P. 
Khaiidrov, P. Gladnishev, and others. Be- 
'^idcs translation from Urd\i ami Hindi, a 
good miinbcr of translations w’ere made from 
Bengali, chiefly the books of Rabindranath 
'Fagon' and Bankim Chandra Chatterji. 
Young Indologists like T.A. Korziii-Krj'voski, 
VA. Novikov, I. Serebryakov, 1. Rabin voch 
and others look part in these works, 

111 the vSoviet period, the traditional M‘elu»ii 
of Russian Indology began to develop side by 
side willi new Indian philology. During 
this period Academician F.l. Shcherbatski 
made Ids great fuuda mental researches in 
Buddhisiie iddlosophy and logic. Academi- 
cian C.F. Oldenburg in a nnndxT of ways 
continued Ids researches in ancitiit Indian 
literal ur(‘, folklore, and arts. 

E. Obermillcr, a student of Acadeiniciau 
F.l. Shell erbat ski wi\> a t;dented worker 
(Old inning the tradition of the old Iiidologieal 
chool. TI(' worked on old Indian langmigcs 
.»nd had great sncce^is In the Buddhistic! 
literature. Ilis premature death prevented the 
lidl blooming of his capabilities. 

Lecturer V.I. Kalyanov is continuing the 
liadilion of Acvadendcian Shtdicrbatski. Ib' 
lias, in tin! course of a few years, .successfully 
worked on the translation of the Mahabhmata, 
He has just finished the first book of ‘ this 
grand Epic. 

The outcome of the collective labour of 
all the Sanskrit ologists of the Institute of 
Oriental Studies of the Academy of Sciences 
appears to be a new' translation of \rtha- 
itimtra, a politico-economic treatise of ancient 
India. 

The work of translation from the Rigveda 
is contiindng. Professor B.A, Larin published 
a series of translation of hymns from this book. 

^^nnskritic studies are eontimiing not. only 
in Ixii ingrad but also in other cities of the 
Hnion, especially in Moscow. Here worked 


recently the late piufessor R. Ya. Shor. who 
published a translation of ParichaUtnifa and 
the tales of BeM {Beiala Pavchariimfiati) . 
In iKliarkov, Professor Ritter made a fine 
translation of Kalidasa’s poem Meghnduta. 
He also translated a good number of Sanskrit 
manuscripts. In Kiev, the officiating member 
of the Ukranian Academy of Sciences, M.Yn. 
Kalyanivich, made .some fine K .searcli work 
ill ancient Indian lileraliire. He is now 
translating the elegant spe(‘chcs of poet 
Amara. In Tiflis, Academician G. A. \xh\e- 
diani is continuing his Sanskritie studies. 

These arc the works of Son iet Indologists 
cm anciemt and modern Indian jihilology. 

Indian philology which had already made 
a stable foundation in our country in the 
pre-R(!VoIutionary time had it further deepen- 
ed and widened in consequence of the appli- 
cation of the Alai’xist-Leninist methods of 
research. History and economies on the 
other hand sccin to be more di/ricull to our 
Indologists. Pre-Rc!VoIu lionary Indologists 
did not create any tradition in this line, and 
Soviet historians arc woiking under difficuli 
conditions, combating the uiiscieiilific his- 
torical coneeptioii> of bourgeois Eui*opc!nn 
selioUrs — ciouceplions Nvhich had ividc 
acceptance' in pre-R evolutionary Rus^i.i. 

A.s a result of the conflict, there has 
app(*ared in Moscow a new .school of historians 
on India, de\’otcd to scientific teaching and 
conducting research Nvork in the domain of 
ancient, medieval and modern history of 
India. A few' of them are engaged wdth the 
general probh'in of ancient and modem 
history (Lecturer D.A. Subkbiii, Professor 
I.N. Reisner. Lccturei* O.ssipov, A.V. 
Bolshakov). Others give special attention 
to medieval period, (Lecturer A. A. Pronin, 
Candidate Historical Science K.A. Antonov). 
\ third group continues its scientific research 
activity into the great problem of contem- 
poraiy’^ India (for example, Professor A.M. 
Dyakov— into the national question ; Ix;etnrer 
V.V. Balabyshevich— study of workers’ move- 
ment in contemporary India). A fourth 
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group works on more specialized problems 
(for cxajuple. Lecturer N.M. Goldberg is 
busy with tlie history of mutual rchlioi^ 
between Russia and India, Lecturer G.G. 
Kocharyanlh with the Pioblein of ethnology 
of the Maralkas and so on.) 

The above shows the growth of Soviet 
liistorians on India, who are capable of resolv- 
ing the various problems of Jndiaii history 
and the historical prob!<‘nis of distinct periods 
from the remote antiquity riglit up to our 
days. 

The economic study of India is still very 
w(‘akly (lev<‘loped ainoug us. Almost all 
Indologist -economists work (»n the gcneiyl 
problems of modcrii India : such workers are 
Lectioer M.I. Melmau, Lecturer I.P. Baikov, 
and l.l. Kozlov. Professor V.M. Shlcin is very 
active with ih(‘ (conojuie dc'vclopinent of 
Eastern countries and has given miieh at Urn- 
tion to eoutem[)ornry India. 

'rhe study of Indian arts \< making very 
slow pr<>gr(‘Ss. After the death of Aciidcmi- 
eian C.F. Oldenburg there has as yet been no 
Specialist in tlu' history of Indian arts. 

In the fare of all the.so shortcomings, 
w'hich to a great degree appear to be the 
result of isolation of our country fro?u Imlia 
and insufficient sut)ply of Jndbn literature 
into the Soviet Union, Soviet ludoiogi.'jf^ 
have attained great succcs.s. This is partly 
pmved by tin- fact that the Last Jum_* Session, 
in Moscowg of the Humanitarian Branch of 
the Academy of Sciences, USSR, devoted 
three .slHings to the study of India, and a 
large number of papers were read about the 
differcjit nspeeis of Indian culture. 

Soviet, ludology also ineludcd the pro- 
gramme for the study of Gip.si(N. TTp to the 
October Revolution the .study of Gipsies — 
their language, folklore, ethiiograpliy etc. 
were specially neglected. Only during the 
Soviet period Gipry languags began to be 
studied one of the language.s of tl Indian 
language system, the speakers of whleli live in 
the Soviet Union. 

In a short time, some preliminary notes 


about important Gipsy dialects were prepared, 
(’.specially about the dialecl.s of south RSFR 
and Ukrania, which were so far unknowm to 
science. On the basis of thc.se notes, a series 
of ivscarches were done into Gipsy dialecto- 
logy (Aeackmician A.P. Barannikov). A 
gramma]' was publi.^ihed and other ludj^books 
prepared for the study of the Gipsy language. 
A Gipsy-Uus.«ian Dicitionaiy has been publish- 
ed (Professor M.V. Sergicv.ski. A.P. Baran- 
nikov). which covers the words of both the 
settled and nomadic Gipsies. This is the 
first lime that in the study of Gip.sie.s. 
Ukranian Gip.‘iy-w*ord-elemcnts have found 
))lace in the dictionary. 

Summing up the.s(' informations about the 
dcvelo)>mcnt of Soviet Indology during the 
last thirty years we conii* lo the followiiig 
conclusions : 

I. A good number of Soviet Indologists 
-philologi.sts, hi.slorians. and economists 
.sprang up in a short lime, who bu.sicd ihem- 
with the study of dive rse aspects of the 
Indian languages and the intiieale and 
manifold ways of Indian (ailtiP'e. 

‘2. Thus the difficulty of collecting 
materials and getting workcis to handle them 
scic'ulilically was overcome to a great degnr. 
'fhis wa.s a great drawbaik and a cause of 
suffering for prc-Rcvolutionarv Ru.ssiau 
Indologists. 

Soviet 1 iidologi.sls tirsl turned their 
at lent ion to the fundamental study of the 
modern Indian langnngcs. At present we 
have Indologists, linguists, literary scholars, 
and specialists of almost all the important 
l.an.guage.s of Northern India. 

The Moscow school of Iiid'dogist-historian.s 
are growing very suecos.sf\dly and they are 
tackling many practically important histo- 
rical problems. 

4. A base has thus been created for the 
con.solidatioii of new Indologioal tradition of 
research work and study on different lines. 

5. A good deal of original research work 
has been done in Indian philology and history. 

6. Progress is being maintained in the 
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work of composing Indian dictionaries, 
specially in the production of a dictionary of 
the most important language of India, namely, 
Hindi. 

7. Tlie principal Gipsy dialects have been 
studied. 

8. A serious defect of Soviet Indology 
seems to be an inadequate study of ancient 
Indian culture and of Southern India — her 
history, economics, language, and literature. 
Training specialists for these works is one of 
the first tasks of Soviet Indology. 

At present, when diplomatic relation has 
been established between the Soviet Union 
and India, there opens a wide possibility for 
ijiutunl cultural approach. The Soviet 
Indologist now stands on the tlircsliold of 
apiproaching a great and honourable task of 
widening and deepening the reseaich work on 


Indology. 

For this puipose, regular supply of extracts 
from Indian scientific Indology and artistic 
litcmture is of much real and practical utility. 

On 15 August 1047 India received Domi- 
nion Status ; at the sfiiue lime she was divided 
into two count rie.s Hindustan and Pakistan. 
This division on religion^ basis was quite 
unexpected for those who did not follow the 
tlevelopmenls of Indian history of the last 
ten year.s. Two Stale.**, one Hindu and one 
Muslim, wc'ic founded ; but this singular 
<li vision of the country cannot stop the fight 
of the i^ple of India for full democratic 
rc.solution of the Indian problem. One of the 
most important tasks for our Tudologist-his- 
lorians appears to be the study of the forces 
taking part in this st niggle, which the Soviet 
pc*)ple are watching with unchanging interest. 


NOTES AND COMMENT'S 


TO OlT{ UEADF.RS 

This is.sue open.s with more iin published 
letters of Swami Vivekanandu. IVo lctlpr> 
in French written by Jiile.** llois and Swami 
Vivekanand;i sitting together are given in the 
original as well as in translation in the hope 
that they will ))e of interest to imuiy of our 
renders. . . . 

The ftcarch for an absolute standard of 
ethics, is nearly as old as the history of human 
speculation. Relativistic philo.sophy, by it.s 
very nature, rules out .such a conception, but 
absolutist ic idealism of some kind or other 
has also been a marked tendency of Western 
thought from Greek times iipto our own days. 
It has brought to light several basic factors of 
evil, but has failed sati.sfactorily to explain 
the fact of moral responsibility, because it 
has not been able radically to remove the dis- 
tinctions between a finite self and the Absolute 
Spirit. And if .sin is constitutional to finite 


hmmui natiuv, a.s such absoJulisin cannot but 
.say, then moral responsibility vanishes, at 
least, in theory. But it rcmaiii.s iii fact, and 
remains without an cxpla nation. It is precise- 
ly at this iH>iut that Wilanta come.s with an 
explanation that is not only verified by tin* 
experience of mystics but lias, as a liypolliehis. 
a cogency and truth-value that is superior t(» 
the explanation offered by Western Idealism. 
The above lu.s been ^ ery lucidly presented b.>' 
Praba.s Jiban Chaudluiri in his thought- 
provoking article. The Problem <>/ Mwal 
Evil : A Vedaniic Approach. , . . 

Whether or not it ciui be called a true 
philosophy. Existentialism is one of the prevail- 
ing intellectual fashions of the contemi)orary 
West. Kierkegaard, the Danish theological 
dialectician of the eighteenth century, is the 
founder of the movement, though at present 
Heidegger, Sartre, Cannis, Jaspers, and Marcel 
are the chief exponents of this school. The 
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movement covers a wide range of thought, 
from theism to athdsm, but the element of 
unity which makes it possible to speak of it 
as one movement despite such contradictions 
is supplied by the common formula 'existence 
is prior to essence,* which means that all 
existentialists, theists and atheists, start their 
philosophy with the individual existence of 
man as a prior fact of experience and the basis 
of all speculation. It is a revolt against abso- 
lutism, and seems to us, at bottom and in one 
of its aspects, a form of assertion of the modern 
doctrine of individualism. There are obvious- 
ly enough other roots. The theistic essays 
of Kierkegaard in particular have provoked 
much theological writings in the West in recent 
times Avhicli try to ground the demand for 
faith and a religious hfe of surrender to God 
on the fact of a separate human existence 
loaded with sin and helplessness. Swami 
Akhilananda of the Ramakrishna Vedanta 
Society of Boston, USA, examines the basic 
ideas of Kierkegaard in his very lucid and 
cogent article on Existentialism, and also 
answers some of the charges against absolutism 
^ade by existentialistic dialectic. . . . 

^ Academician A. P. Barannikov is considered 
to be the greatest living Indologist of Russia. 
JThe article on Soviet Indology by him 
appeared originally in the Literature and 
Language Section of the Journal of Acaderwy 
of Sciences, USSR, Vol. VII. Bk. L of 1948, 
Januarj'-February. It gives a short but com- 
plete account of Indological work in Russia 
right from its beginnings upto 1948. Contrary 
to general belief Indology did not suffer from 
lack of interest after the October Revolution 
of 1917 which established Soviet rule in Russia. 
Today Indological researches in Russia cover 
a wider field and receive a greater attention 
than they did at any time in the past. Though 
the reason for this is mostly political, closer 
acquaintance with India is sure to have deeper 
and and more abiding consequence.s We feel 
no doubt that the article will be read with 
{pmt ea^mess and profit by many. One 


thing m the article is bound to cause great 
regret, we mean the I'eference to the Marxist- 
Leninist methodology as applied to Indology. 
This method, after all, rests upon a very weak 
philosophical dogma, namely, materialism. 
Material interpretation of history goes a long 
way to explain certain facts, but it wholly 
fails to account for the big questions of life 
and culture. It works within a narrow field. 
Material conditions have their influence on 
Ktemture and morals, but to hold matter res- 
ponsible for all that we think and believe is, 
in the long run. to put the cart before the horse. 
Of all subjects Indology is least suitable for 
the application of this method. We hope, 
however, that Russian science will be able to 
follow facts wherever they may lead, without 
being tied down by a dogma. 

The translation has been Hone from the 
original by Sj. S. C. Sengupta. 

THK PRESENT CRISIS AXE , ^ 
OUR EDUCATION 

When the last Great War was iipl^ 
people felt that the world would settle (^g 
to a long period of peace once it was 
The belief was however contrary to all \ 
past lessons of history. In fact all the 
wars of the past were only a prelude to mort\ 
widespread and fundamental changes. 
Consider, for example, the Napoleonic wars 
which touched off the nationalistic movements 
in Europe and the first World War which led on 
to the Communistic Revolution in Russia and 
fascist reactions in several countries of Europe. 
Wars are just part of vast changes having 
deep historical reasons behind them. 

Today, on the morrow of the last global 
war, we feel that a crisis is in the air. Vast 
changes are coming. That is certain. The 
question is whether or not they are going to 
be catastrophic. 

The crisis is felt all over the world, but is 
viewed differently in the two ideological 
hemispheres into which mankind at present 
finds itself divided. Those who are committed 




to Communism believe that it is purely is to belih. ^ viUainy is a means to saintli- 
economic. In their opinion unity and happi- ness. Thi^^jj^^^^pl^y succeed against 

ness of mankind are essentially and wholly the deeper rXluties of life and hi^^r laws of 
problems of production and distribution. The evolution. believe ^iH come 

whole thing, they would have us believe, out of evil. Hati^v^.^ never prodjf®® 
hinges on how much we produce, who owns violence peace. Bui\^^.^jg M mean that 
the means of production, and how the total a false philosophy may\«Q|, men into 

income is shared. All this being settled aright, widespread chaos and before it is 

man will be happy and free and grcedless. defeated by its own excesses and inherent 
In the opposite camp are people, according falsity, 
to whom the trouble at bottom is ethical. In the past communistic challenges led to 
The world will not be set right unless we faaist reactions, which, in theory and practice, 
emphasize spiritual values as of central im- were even more untrue and horrifying. For 
portance to civilization. A spiritual aim the time being fascism has been 


must inspire all attempts of social and econo 

mic reconstruction. vuiia tne 

' Men of communistic persuasion make light 
of religion and morality. To them all means, 
fair and foul, are welcome, if only they will 
help to realize their goal of a cLissirss society. 
They fanatically believe in the dream of a 
h.vpothetical humanity, free from all restraint 
and want and selfishness, and also in the 
official dogma that the transition to the new 
order of things cannot but be catastrophic. 
Violent revolution and class war are inevitable 
historical necessities. Without them we 
cannot pass on to the new society where men 
are free and happy, because ownership of the 
: means of production is joint and distribution 
of income is equal. Deceit, lying, and murder 
need not deter the communistic sectarians 
.J)r, in the final analysis, all moral values are 
fleeting notions derived from passing material 
conditions and class selfishness. They have 
no deeper roots than greed and economics. 
Even if a democratic way is open for the 
achievenient of the communistic aim, the 
communists do not rely on it, on the theory 
that the change over is bound to be bloody 
and violent. 

In spite of its economic objective which is 
desirable, Communism as a philosophy, as an 
economic or political theory, and as a means 
to the attainment of the socialistic goal, is 
utterly wrong and bestial. To believe in it 


- the^casakijMid Ignore the sj}^^ijJ„50^^^,of. 

1 rile, a host of other factors were 
involved in the last titanic struggle between 
peoples, but in the main the fight was one 
between two opposing ideologies, in a sense 
ill which the first World War was not. 

At present loinmuiiism and democracy face 
each other in hostile and deadly opposition. 

It is likely the eominuiiistie challenge will 
glow more serious and provoke a more grue- 
some fascist response, unless the democracies 
take positive steps in time to solve the ques- 
tion of poverty and racialism from which all 
destruetivc forces in history have generally 
originated. If the democracies fail to achieve 
justice in the economic .and racial fields, they 
will inevitably die. 

Though the democratic thinkers have 
awakened to the moral nature of the problem, 
yet the democracies are still too much tied up 
with the past. For example, economic and 
other privileges and powers enjoyed by certain 
clasres and peoples are sought to be selfishly 
retained. There is often a lip ser\'ice to 
equality, without any serious attempt to make 
it operative beyond a circumscribed area. It 
has become clear in thought that concentra- 
tion of economic and political power in a few 
hands is injurious to the general interest of 
the community. Yet it is difficult, in practice, 
to give up power. Capital remains idle, when 
the prospect of profit is poor. Racialism and 
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imDerialism arc not quite dead. No'£’ only our We expect our universities to give us leaders 
outlook but the established w/stcm also in society and State. But do our boys imbibe 


the established 

requires change. Until we feel -chat we are of 


any sense of values from the institutions to 
which they go ? Religious instruction in State 
schools is going to be ,a taboo. The reasons 
given do not convince us. Our belief is that 
this is the outcome of wrong thinking and 
ought to be remedied. 

Unless we take positive steps to instill into 
the minds of our students a sense of spiritual 
values, we shall find increasing manifestation 
of disorder and immorality among them. The 
students will one day become leaders of the 
community. What can we expect of leaders 

This problem faces mankind aliafoiiriu fh^Vclte f 

1 1 TT • T !• 1 • • 1 •• . ’ ■ - -J on iti.sip'iil. the 

globe. Here m India the question is daily deeper realities ot liie r i 


one family and that the hap^mess or misery 
V one .jjg jg qJ ppjxctical concern for 
all, we shall tmiifi up a peaceful world- 
order. 

All this leads up to the question whether 
or not democracies can base themselves on a 
positive spiritual conception which seeks 
active justice in society in order to restore to 
man the dignity he has lost and the worth 
of which they speak in one voice. Change 
V AiioW'cimilt; alternative to speedy 


assuming a more and more threatening aspect. 
There is real danger that destructive philo- 
sophies may gain ground quickly, despite our 
pious wishes, and plunge the whole country 
in chaos and gloom. The prevailing situation 
often makes one feel that we are on the brink 
of a volcano. 

How can this threat be met ? Not by 
more production and just distribution alone, 
nor by constant lip-service to Gandhian 
morality. These alone are not going to help 
us. We are drifting. Let us be clear on this 
point. The main reason is that all our efforts 
and protestations lack a real spiritual basis. 
If we sincerely believe that our troubles arise 
not only from wrong-doing but also from 
wrong-thinking, we should take adequate steps 
to see that our thinking is correct and rests 
upon a sure spiritual foundation. 


can a stiicicitl 
understand his country without any knowledge 
of the most marvellous spiritual licrifagc of 
its people ? 

A new word has risen to honour at our 
independence; we mean secularism. Wo are 
constantly harping on it without realizing 
wh.at effect this negative conception is bound 
to have on us. We cannot just leave out God 
or spirituality from our colleges and schools. 
In this connection wc quote below the strik- 
ing words of Sir Walter Moberly on the subject 
of religious instniction in colleges from his 
momentous book The Crisis in the University, 
which is devoted to showing that University 
education in England has been a failure, since 
it teaches no Christian values to the students. 
The effect of leaving out God and spiritual 
questions from colleges is not so innocent as 
it might otherwise appear. Says Sir Walter : 


Gandhian morality flowed from Mahat- 
maji’s belief in God. We cannot cut out God 
from our life and be moral. 

It seems whole generations have been 
nurtured in towns in a wrong atmosphere. 
We are going to perpetuate it further by 
fencing off spiritual questions from our public 
concerns. The most dangerous thing that 
can happen to a people is to divorce educa- 
tion from the conception of a right existence. 


Tt is a fallacy that by omitting a subject 
you teach nothing about it. On the contrary 
you teach that it is to be omitted, and that 
it is therefore a matter of secondary impor- 
tance. And you teach that not openly and 
explicitly, which would invite criticism ; you 
simply take it for granted and hereby insinuate 
it silently, insidiously and all but irresistibly.* 
This is what secularism in education will 
in effect mean. We do not want that schools 
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and colleges should be centres of evangeliza- 
tion of particular creeds. What we want is 
that religion should be put to the test of 
rationalism. If it cannot survive that test, 
let it die. Keep out fanaticism and com- 
munalism by all means from public concerns, 
but let us emphasize fundamental values ^and 
follow truth wheresoever it may lead. 

Banishment of religion from educational 
institutions is bound to infect national leader- 
ship at its source. Education is not for merely 
earning a living, it must teach the art of 
living. Some means has to be found out for 
producing rounded students combining a 
sense of values with efficiency. If lecture halls 
are not the right places for teaching the funda- 
mental values of life, these can be imparted in 
residential halls attached to the colleges and 


schools or in some other ways. It will not be 
difficult to devise ways of doing this if we are 
really concerned about preserving a spiritual 
outlook in our society. But if we give our 
boys an education that has no connection 
with our liberal spiritual tradition, then woe 
betide the nation ! We do not live without 
philosophies ; the choice is always between a 
true one and a false one. If we cannot win 
over our boys to a just and rational philosophy, 
they will fall a victim to godless Communism. 
Democracy cannot survive in a secular atmos- 
phere. It derives all its force and justifica- 
tion from a spiritual truth. 

Those who ignore the spiritual roots of 
democracy are insidiously watering the plant 
of Communism. It is a tragedy that many 
do not see this. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


KSSENCn: OF HINDUISM. Bv Swami Nikhila- 
NANDA. Published by the Beacon Press, Boston, USA, 
Pp. I la. Price $1.76. 

The religious spirit in Iiulla expressing itself in a 
rtieiitless seaivli after the ultimate Reality behind the 
phenomona, and .seeking a solution to the problems of 
existence, liaa been growing unhindered for the last 7000 
years or more. This spirit growing freely found varied 
expressions, different people approaching the problem 
from different points of view, without any obvious unity. 
Yet this mighty banian with tlie ramification of its 
various branches and offshoots has retained an unexplained 
unity. The necessity for systematizing this unw-eildly 
growth, a veritable encyclopaedia of religious quest. 
Bad not been felt until recently, fur the entire rcsourc-es 
of this achievement were never bofore needed to be called 
into action to meel a jiowerful challenge. This cliallenge 
came in recent times from the overwhelming tide of 
materialism sweeping over the world. To meet this 
challenge it required a great seer to unite the spiritual 
resources of India and the world, and such a seer was 
bom ill the person of Sri Ramakrishna, whose gie-at 
disciple Swami Vivekananda gave in modem times the 
earliest and most authoritative expression to this unity. 
The Swami’s special contribution to India is the finding of 
the unity of Hinduism, the mother of all religious qu^ts, 
weaving its rich tapestry round certain of its essential 


features. Following him several people have worked in 
this line. 

The Essence of Hinduism ie one such attempt made 
by Swami NikhiJunanda to pre.sent to the American 
public the essentials of Hinduism in his three lectures 
delivered at different times : (1) Faith for today, 
Transfomialion of Western culture into a Spiritual 
Culture, and (3) IiamorUdity. The author has doue the 
job with remarkable success bringing into focus all the 
essentials of Hinduism, with appropriate quotations, and 
stringing them together in a logical sequence. He has 
presented the subject in the modern context and as 
applicable to the problems of our owm days, especially 
the providing of a spiritual basis to the self^tultifying 
material civilization and showing the hairmony between 
science and religion as conceived in Hinduism. ‘In simple, 
clear language this book sets fortli the faith which has 
sustained the structure of Hindu society for the past 
seven thousand year.s ... a spiritual pliilosophy w’hich 
promotes human solidarity and brotherhood helping 
fulfil the dream of One World.' 

Tlie printing and gel, up of the book are excellent 

THE DOCTRINE \ ' PASSIVE RESISTANCE; 
Bt Sri Aurobindo. i..e Arya Publishmg H unset 
College St., Calcutta; Pp. 88. 

Passive Resistance -*it weapon of the dis- 



possessed for the redrees of grievances, both individual 
and collective. In this book one finds mention of the 
Irish no-rent campaign, the American ‘No representa- 
tion, no taxation* campaign and similar oUier movements. 
But it iH only during the lost five or six deocuics that 
it has been discussed and formulated into a doctrine, 
a science; The adjective yassivt to this resistance which 
does not brook any injustice is a bit deceptive. It is 
usctl only in lieu of armed and violent revolutions. 

The book is a collection of articles written by Sri 
Aurobindo on the subject in tlie Vandemaiamm during 
1907. In these articles he sets out the theoiy and practice 
of Passive Resistance ably and boldly. Here one finds 


several aspects of the satyagraha strug^e which Gandhiji 
was developing in South Africa, and which was later on 
introduced in India. Only there is a slight difference 
in approach to the problem. Aurobindo does not abjure 
the use of violent resistance at any cost and under all 
circumstances. He advocated passive resistance as an 
expediency, that is to say, as a method suitable to 
Indian conditions and the temperament of the people. 
But the writings recognize the use of any method 
whatever, if necessary and praticable, which would lead 
to the goal of indepandence. The doctrine is conceived 
here in a practical and constructive way with a high 
moral background. 


NEWS AND REPORTS 


HIUTHDAY ANNIVKIISARY OF SRI RAMA- 
KlUSHNA AT THE RAMAKRISHNA MI15S10N 
ASHRAMA, V1Z.\G.\PATAM 

The 11.4lh Birthday Anniversary of Sri Hamakrishna 
was celebratecl here on 1st March la.'.t. There wm* 
Vedic chaiitings and special yuja in the morning and 
discourses on the Life and Teachings of Sri Rainakrlshna 
in the evening. On Sunday the Cth March a public 
fuiiclion WHS held in the evening in the Ashrama 
premises, when Sri Naujundiah, Port A<liniiti.strativc 
Officer, presided. After prayer, Dr K, R. Srinivasa 
Iyengar of the Andhra University, Shri K. V. Ratnam, 
Advocate, and Swami Sar\^agatananda, Secretary of the 
Aslirama, spoke on the Life and Teachings of Sri Rama- 
krishna. There were large congregations on fK)lii the 
ocmsioiis. 

‘i)r Iyengar depicted the historical background of 
Sri Rarnakrishnas appearance on the Indian scene. 
India had once been in the vanguard of civilization ; but 
in course of time the successive invasions and ronque.sts 
wrought a di.sastrous change. Slowly, however, the 
countermovement began in the nineteenth century. 
Western education revived the dormant critical impulse 
and stimulated the desire for new creations. Bui this 
new awakening was assuming the form of a suirender 
to the West and the forcible suppression of India’s own 
aoul. It was at this critical juncture that Sri Rama- 
krishna was born to redeem the soul rnd make it live. 
Unique among saints, he was a God-intoxicated man, 
in whom divinity and humanity were e(]ually manifest. 
His appeal was always to tlie lotiLs of the liuman heart 
to open out and dedicate itself to the service of God in 


man, Shiva in Jiva. Dr Iyengar concluded by saying 
that the torch Sri Hamakrishna lighted at Daksliinesh- 
war has carried iU light and life-giving U*ams literally 
to the end of the world, while his mission is being 
fulfille<l by the band of noble souls who worthily b<?ur 
his najne and spread his message. 

Sri K. V. Ratnam. who spoke in Telugu. emi)hasiz<Ml 
God-realization jus the greatest aim of life. Aa the 
Vpanishads have so beautifully e.Kprcs.sed it. our scnse.s 
are all directed outwards and a few IhjM ones turn 
them inward to realize the Self and amrUairnm. Tlu* 
distractions of modern life are many, and they give us 
little chance for meditation. Large iiunjbers of higlily 
intelligent and cajiiible .scientists devote their lime to 
the study of the external world, but few* think of the 
Spirit. Hence there is need to emphasize the imi)ortance 
of the pursuit of spiritual knowledge and God-realization, 
and Sri Hamakrishna did this by his life and teachings, 
which appeal to all, irrespective of their station in life 
and religious beliefs. 

Swami Sarvagalanaiida explained how Sri Rama- 
kriHhiUi’.s tcacliings on the harmony of religions are 
especially needed in India. Tliough the Vpanishads had 
taught it long ago, it was left to him to establish it by 
reiilization. Every one can live in harmony with his 
neighbours and the real spirit of live and let live will 
lx? possible only when his life and teachings are fully 
and widely understood. 

The Chairman spoke on the great part played by the 
disciples and followers of Sri Hamakrishna in the 
spreading of his noble ideas. The proceedings concluded 
with a vole of thanks to the Chair by Dr Perraju. 
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mm Jn«i TOMvmi” 

" Arise ! Awake I And stop not till the Goal is reached. ” 


CONVERSATIONS OF SWAMI SIVANANDA 


Rislurmath, 

Alaliapuriish Afaharaj did not have much 
sleep in those clays. Most of the time lie was 
absorbed in deep moods. He would occasional- 
ly hum a song in a low voice ringing with 
deep inner joy. Sometimes he would recite 
verses from the scriptures like tlu' IJ panishads, 
Gita, Chandi, and Bhagavatam, and would 
then forget all his surroundings. 

One night he was sitting quietly on his cot 
with eyes closed. It was two o'clock and a pro- 
found silence pervaded the Alatli. He .spent 
fi long time in this way and then began slowly 
to recite to himself : 

Ap^iryamunam. achalapratish tlhani 
samudramdpah pravishanti yadvat : 

Tadvat kdmd yam- pravishanii mrve 
sa shdntim dpiwti m kdvialmmi. 

Vifidya karniin yah sarvdn pumdnshciiaraii 
nihspriliah 

Nkmamo nirahamhdrah sa shfintlm 
adhigachchhaU, 

When he had finished, he turned to the 
attendant nearby and said : 


‘Do you know what it means V 
As the latter kept silent, he himself began to 
say : 

‘The sea into which waters are constantly 
flowing is always full and steady like a rock; 
it never becomes agitateil in the least because 
of them. In the same way, due to prarabdha 
karma, desires may enter the heart of a 
Realized Soul, wdio is always full like the sea 
and cstabli.she(l in the Bliss of Brahman ; but 
his mind never becomes disturbed by these, 
lie ri'inains steady in Brahman, in full posses- 
sion of the peace of Kalralya. But a “desirer 
of desires ’ has never any peace, lie who 
givc.s up all desires and rcmsiins without a 
sense of I and Aline, he alone attains Peace. 

‘So long as desires roimiin, it is not 
possible to attain lasting peace. And, further, 
root-and-branch destruction of desire.> is not 
possible w’ithout the Grace of Go<l. The 
Ataster, by Ilis grace, has wiped away all 
desires from my heart ; not a trace of them re- 
mains. Only the body remains, due to His 
will and for His w^ork. I am of the nature of 
Freedom, Purity, ^ind Knowledge. Often I 
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do not even feel that there is a body at all. 
Because the Master is getting His work done 
by this body He has preserved it until now. 
But remember that I have no desires. I am 
of the nature of the Bliss of Brahman !* 

So saying, he sat motionless. His coun- 
tenance changed completely and he looked 
like another being. One felt afraid even to 
look at him. . . . 

It was quite long before he spoke again, 
saying to himself : 

‘The Mother, by Her Grace, has given 
me everything. She h.is made me full by 
giving me abundaiU/y from her store. I have 
nothing else to desire. I have got everything 
through Her grace. I have got that “gaining 
W’hich one does not consider any other gain 
greater.”...’ ‘ 

On another occasion, it was the dead of 
night. Mahapurushji was sitting on his cot 
absorbed in meditation. After a long time 
had passed this way, he opened his eyes once 
or twice, but closed them again. Suddenly, 
a cat which was moving on the floor mewed. 
Looking in the direction of the sound, he 
saluted the cat with folded hands. The 
attendant who was nc^ar did not realize at 
first that Mahapurushji was saluting the cat 
and looked at him a little doubtfully. No 
sooner had he done so than Mahapurushji 
said: i 

‘Look ! The Master has now kept me in 
such a state that I see everything as Intelli- 
gence; there is the same Intelligence in this 
building, bed, and animals. The difference is 
in name only ; at bottom they are all one. I 
see all this very clearly. I am not able to 
check this feeling in spite of much effort. All 
is Intelligence. The same Intelligence is 
shining even through this cat. All the.se days 
the Master has brought me experiences of 
this kind. People come and go and I talk to 
them because I have to ; I go through the 
gest :re of chiily duties. All thi.s i do through 
the force of habit as it were. But if I lift my 
mind from it even a little, I find that it is all 


the play of the same Intelligence everywhere. 
Name and form and the rest— all these belong 
to a very low plane of existence. If the 
mind rises to a plane higher than that of name 
and form, all is transformed into Intelligence 
and Bliss. These things cannot be made 
intelligible through speech. Only he who 
attains to that realization can know.’ 

He was going to say more?, but suddenly 
stopped. The attendant stood motionless, 
in dumb amazement. . . . 

Mahapurush Maharaj would very often 
tell his attendants emphatically that intense 
spiritual exertion must go hand in hand with 
the service of the ijum. If the service of 
realized souls or association with them is not 
accompanicfl by spiritual practices, it is likely 
that pride or vanity may arise in the mind. 
At dead of night, on one occasion, he said to 
an attendant : 

‘Look, it is very good that you are serving 
me. The Master is very gracious to you since 
He is getting the .service of one of His children 
done through you. But, my son, si)iritual 
exertion should be combined with it. Only 
by regular practice of Jupa, ni(‘ditation, ami 
other .spiritual exercises can you rialize wlial 
the Master is in truth. Woe betide you, if 
you begin to look upon us from the human 
angle; remember this well. Intense spiritual 
practice is required to achieve a divine out- 
look. Spiritual truths flash in the heart after 
it has become purified through repeated 
taking of God’s name or continuous practice 
of meditation on Him. Take our own ras(‘, 
for example. We had seen the IVI aster, lived 
with Him, and received His grace. Yet, what 
severe taiHisya has He not made us go 
through ! Even we could not clearly realize, 
in the beginning, that He was (Jod Himself 
and that He came down on the earth for the 
Liberation of mankind. Gradually, this 
knowledge has become ripe tlirongh s})i ritual 
practices. Of course;, nothing at all has 
happened without His grace. But if one calls 
on Him yearningly and with fervour, He does 
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become grnciouR. We have gradually come 
to know that He was God Himself, the Lord 
of the Universe and the Ruler of the heavenly 
beings. He has, through His grace, revealed 
His true nature to ns. 

‘Do jajm at dead of night. If you do this, 
then you will have quick results. You will 
feel so much joy that you won't like to get up 
from your scat and leave off the japa. Here 
you h.Tvc to keep awake for my serviee. Do 
japa as mueh as you can during this lime. It 
is not always that you have something to do. 
This is a very good o])portunity Lo do jajm 
as mueh as you eau — do you follow ? My son, 
never allow time to pass uselessly. You have 
gol to gel immers('d in His name ; half- 
lie, ntedness will not bring anything. Howso- 
ever you })raelise, do it with full absorption. 
Then aloiU‘ will you find joy. That is why 
the Master used to sing : “Dive, () my mind, 
taking llie name of Kali, into the fathomless 
de('p of th(' heart (whieh eoneeals. rare gems) 

‘Y’oii e/in have no joy until you arc 
thoroughly absorbed in some work or other. 
He sees the luvirt’s sincerity, he does not look 
at the tiuK' you devol(' to jiractiee. Japa and 
medilaliou, done regularly, purify the mind 
and s])irilual baling takes firm root in the 
heart. They must be jjractised at regular 
hours and without a break. The Lord has 
said in tlie Gi/a : “The mind can be seized, 
0 sou of Kunti, through repeated effort and 
renunciation.'' Go on calling on Him daily ; 
.vou will see that the Power of Brahman. 
v\’hieh now sh'cps, coiled up like a serpent as 
it were, at the base of the spine, will wake up 
and open the way to the Supreme Bliss. 
Everything will come if tlu' Mother, whose 
nature i.s Brahimn, becomes pleased. The 
Chaiidi says : “It is She Herself, who when 
pleased, grants Liberation to men.” She is 
ever stretching Her hands to give it but 


who is there to take it ? If one asks of Her 
with a little yearning. She gives .all — Bhakti, 
Liberation, and everything. You have left 
hearth and home for the realization of God. 
That is the only aim of lib*. See that you 
don't forget the real thing. Install the Master 
in the shrine of your heart by constant 
practice of japa, meditation, and remembrance 
of God. Thereafter, it will be all joy, and 
you will be cheerful always. All bodies 
must perish. Our bodies will last onl,v a few 
days more. I'liis body is very old. When 
it will pass away shortly, you will sec dark- 
ne.ss all around. But if you can realizx* your 
spiritual Ideal or have a vision of the Divine 
Form you worship, you will find that the 
(jiiru is ever installed in th(‘ shrine of the 
heart. The guru is not dc.stroyed by tlie 
<leslruction of liis gross ])ody. Bi'cau.se we 
love you. we are saying so much. ... 

‘\'ou are near me .and serving me because 
my body is ill... That's all right. But if 
you think that it is you alone who arc thus 
serving me and doing ;i great work, you are 
making a big mistake. Do you follow ? Do 
,vou think you do me a great service by just 
fetching me a thing, or serving this body a 
little ? To do the blaster's work with all one's 
heart and .soul, even from afar, is to render 
.service to u.s. The Ma.ster is the Seif of our 
.self. Tho.se who are doing the Master's work 
with all their heart, and at the same time 
trying to install Him in the shrine of their 
lienrts through .spiritual practices, are very 
dear to u.’^, though they may be thousands of 
miles away. They are truly .serving Wc 
are pleased when He is ph'ased through service 
rendered lo Him. The worhl is ple/ised if He 
i.s pleased. 'Fhey will reap better fruits by 
serving the Ma.ster than by merely serving the 
gum! 


‘When all the desires that dwell in the heart fal aAvay, then the mortal becomes immortal 
and attains Brahman here itself.' * ---Kvtha Upamsiud 



REFLECTIONS ON NATIONAL INDEPENDENCE 

By tub Editor 


India will celebrate this month the second 
anniversary of her Independence. This is an 
occasion for joyous emotion as also for calm 
reflection. It is, therefore, good to remind our- 
selves of what we stand for, what we have to 
defend, what we have to achieve, and how. 

The Indian attitude towards Freedom and 
the State is not the same as it is in other coun- 
tries, where nationalism has long been an 
ideological disease. Recently other abstract 
nouns have arisen chiming man’s devotion 
and demanding vast human sacrifices. We 
do not look at polities in that way — ^as an 
instrument of power, or ,is self-sufficient. 
Our aim is not power as an ab.solutc or final 
end. With us the guiding motive everywhere 
and ahvays is Service in the cause of Freedom 
in the truest sense. In our eyes politics must 
be a means to the attainment of this Freedom 
for all and everywhere. 

Our highest conception of polity is em- 
bodied in the phrase Raviarcjya — a word now 
widely used, but vaguely, for its true content 
is hardly grasped by many. Rainamjj/n 
represents the essential elements of a truly 
civilized polity. The word strikes a deep 
chord in the Indian heart because the appeal 
is primarily spiritual. Raniarajya is based on 
truth and justice where the interest of the 
common man is prior to all other considera- 
tions. People are happy, contented, prosper- 
ous, and loyal ; the nilcr is guided not by the 
motive of power but by that of service. All 
this is tnie because the State rests upon a 
spiritual basis. Ranuiraji/n is dharniaraji/a. 
We stajid for this. 

In society we shall ever strive to embody 
this conception of freedom and justice in 
political, social, and economic in.stitutions. 
What truly characterizes a civilization is not 
so much its control over environmciit, natural 
or human, but its capacity for inward self- 
determimation for an end higher than the 


material. For this reason India means some- 
thing very big to the world. 

From the earliest times our best men have 
made a large claim for our civilization. They 
have chimed that all the peoples of the world 
will learn the basic principles of conduct from 
Indian wisdom. It is not a vain claim. 

Religion in India has all along been a guide 
to action .and not just a decorative addition to 
life. This total spiritual attitude towards life 
is something unique in history. Our tradition 
ascribes the highest value to the Self 
of man and has made the supreme judge- 
ment that the Self of man is also the Self of 
the Universe. All morality and achievement 
in India are to be traced to this supreme 
vedic judgement. Her view of life is that of 
a pilgrimage of the human soul towards 
Freedom. A true child of India must never 
forget that 

Having regard to the difficulties which 
faced Free India at birth and which were left 
behind by the foreign power when it withdrew 
from the scene under pressure of worldwide 
economic and political forces, these two years 
have been of no mean achievements. A short 
glance at India’s Asiatic neighbours will 
quickly convince one of this. Her prestige in 
Asia and the world has leapt up to a height 
beyond all astute calculations and optimistic 
hopes. She is gradually assuming the chi(*f 
role in the Asiatic drama. She has become a 
factor very much to reckon with in world 
politics. She is being regarded and relied 
upon as a mighty bastion of peace and order 
in the East. Thanks to her, Asia has risen to 
new importance in world councils. 

At home also she has surmounted the 
grave initial difficulties which would have 
taxed to the utmost the intelligence and 
efficiency of any government that ever ruled. 
Internal cliaos has been averted. Enough 
food has befjn procured and njade available to 
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stave off famine, and a very sound food policy 
aiming .at making India self-sufficient in 
matters of food by the end of 1950 has been 
put into execution with remarkiible earnest- 
ness and drive. 1'hc iniialionary spiral has 
been halt(‘d. Nearly all tlie princely States, 
which posed a big problem for Indian states- 
manship, have been integrated, vastly increas- 
ing India’s potential, lint for heroic and 
intelligent leadership ihcse successes could not 
have been achieved, and chaos and anarchy 
might have taken complete possessuni of 



We recognize? and record all this with 
])rid(* and gratefulness. 

lint .such thoughts should not blind us to 
the grave questions which confront us still, 
'riiey cry for (piick and radical solution, and 
unless this is done the gains will [)rove 
ephemeral and India will be overlakeii by 
chaos and strifi\ d’rue, \v(' arc not altogether 
blind. Are we not all familiar with the grim 
and muiaeing spectres of poverty and igno- 
rance, and corruption on a colossal .scale al- 
most everywhere ? Who can say we are not ? 
Yet we fe(!l llu re is no deep and wide under- 
sl.iTiding of a fundammital factor in the scheme 
of Indian reconstruction. 

Our problem is both niati rial and spiritual, 
and unle.ss we recognize it as such and tak»' 
practical slep.s — not merely verbal onc.< — to 
liquidal(j it on lhe.se two planes, our efforts, 
how(‘ver bold and heroic they may be in the 
material .sj)here, will not carry us far. Wi* 
are not going to talk of politics or economics 
here, but we feel that we .sliould emphasize 
on this oceasion a point which in fact wc have 
been emphasizing all along in these pages. 

To be a real, major const ructivc force in 
our national life, a political party in India 
must be, above all, rc'prest'ntative of its cul- 
tural conscionsne.s.s. No party can live and 
thrive wliich repudiates India’s .soul. India, 
a.s we have .said before, has a distinct atlitinh^ 
towards life. It will not do to conceive it in 
a narrow way under the influenee of Western 
education and against thousands of years of 
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historical evidence. We cannot put all nations 
on a level in every matter. Nations, like 
individuals, have lh(‘ir i>eculiar excellences. 
This is a matter of observed fact, and no 
amount of vague a priori theories can refute, it. 
India’s excellence lies in her broad spiritual 
tradition and her total attitude toward life. 
Thi.s is as yet very imperfectly uiuhTstood. 
Were it not so, wc would have had a very 
positive and nationwide approach to this 
fundamental national idea. 

There is no contradiction between our 
tradition and what people love to call the 
modern conception of justice. Indian spiri- 
tiinlity is not ti('d to any parlieular politienl 
or economic ideology, or social arrangement. 
All .such hninan institutions arc governed by 
hi.'^lorieal forces which eh.ange from time to 
time. But one constant aim should be to 
realize* throngli all these toni[)oral iiistitntlous 
the idciil of man's unity and divinity. In truth, 
the political ideal of liberty a ml the economic 
ideal of equality derive their force and validity 
from the vedanlie tnilli of man’s unity and 
divinity. ‘Tin* gist of vedanlie inondily,’ 
says Swami Vivikananda. ‘is this sameness 
for all.... Religion has no l)nsine.ss to for- 
muiate .social laws and insist on the difference 
between beings. Because its aim and end is 
to obliterate all such tietions and rnonslri^si- 
ties,’ 

vSpeaking on Veduuta and Priidlcgc more 
than fifty years ago in London the Swami 
remarked : ‘The practical side of vtaiantici 
morality is nccessiiry as much today as it 
ever was ; more necessary perhaps, than it 
evrr wa.s, for all this privilege-claiming ha.s 
become Iremeudonsly intensified with the 
exleiisioii of knowledge. Tlie uleal of God 
and the devil, or Ahnra Mazda and Ahriman, 
has a good deal of poetry in it. The differenee 
between (h)d and the devil is in nothing except 
in niiseltishness and selfi.shness. The devil 
knows as much as God, is as powerful as God, 
only he has no holiness — that makes him a 
devil. Apply the .same idea to the modern 
world ; excos.s of knowledge and power with' 
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out holiness makes human beings devils. 
Tremendous power is being acquired by the 
manufacture of machines and other appliances, 
and privilege is claimed toihiy as it never has 
been claimed in the history of the world. 
That is why Vedanta wants to preach against 
it, to break down the tyrannizing over Ihe 
souls of men.’ 

Elsewhere in the same speech : ‘None 
can be Vedantists and at the same time 
admit of privilege to anyone, either mental, 
physical, or spiritual; absolutely no privilege 
for anyone. The same power is in every 
man, the one manifesting more, the other 
less ; the same potentiality is in everyone. 
Where is the claim to privilege? All know- 
ledge is in every soul, even in the most 
ignorant ; he has not manifested it, but per- 
liaps he has not had the opportunity ; the 
environments were not, perhaps, suitable to 
him; when he gets the opportunity he will 
manifest it. The idea that one man is bom 
superior to another has no meaning in 
Vedanta ; that between two nations one is 
superior and the other inferior has no meaning 
whatsoever. Put them in the same cireuin- 
stances, and see w'hether the same intelligence 
comes out or not. Before that you have no 
right to say that one nation is superior to 
another. And as to spirituality, no privilege 
should be claimed there. It is a privilege to 
serve mankind, for this is the W'orship of God ; 
God is here, in all these human souls. He is 
the soul of man ; what privilege can men ask ? 

‘The w^ork of the Advaita, therefore, is to 
break down all these privileges. It is the 
hardest work of all, and curious to say, it has 
been less active than anywhere else, in the 
land of its birth. If there is any land of 
privilege, it is the land which gave birth to 
this philosophy— privilege for the spiritual 
man, as well as for the man of birth. There 
they have not so much privilege for money 
(that is one of the benefits, I ^hink) but 
privilege for birth and spirituality is every- 
where ’ 

Alas, the last sentence is no longer tme. 


August 

Today money rules and has monopolized 
almost all the privileges. The economic caste 
of our times is more diabolical in its operation 
than a social class. 

And, further, the elimination of privilege 
‘is really the work before the w'oiid. In all 
social lives, there has been that one fight in 
every race, and in every country. The diffi- 
culty is not that one body of men are natural- 
ly more intelligent than another, but whether 
this body of men, because they have the 
advantage of intelligence, shouhl take away 
even physicral enjoyment from those who do 
not {MJssess that advantage. The fight is to 
de.stroy that privilege. That some will ha 
stronger physically than others, and will 
thus naturally be able to subdue or defeat 
the wTak, is a self-evident fact, but that 
because of this strength they should gather 
unto themselves all the attainabh' happiness 
of this life, is not according to kuv, and the 
fight has been against it. That some peo]>le, 
through natural aptitude, .should be abhr to 
aecuinulate more wealth than others, is natural; 
but that on account of this power to accpilre 
wealth they should tyrannize and ride 
roughshod over those who cannot aecpiin' so 
much w'calth, is not a ])art of the law', and 
the fight has been against that. The eiijoV' 
ment of advantage over another is privilege, 
and throughout ages the aim of morality has 
been its destruction. This is the work wdiieli 
tends tow'ards sanu'ness, towards unity, wm th- 
ou t de.stroying variety.’ 

The law^ of which the Swvimi speaks in the 
above paragraph is the spiriticd huv of self- 
determination w'hich is the essential mark of 
a civilization and to w’hich we have referred 
earlier in the beginning of this article. The 
constant aim of a civilization is to embody 
this law ill social, political, and economic 
institutions. The attempt at such matei’ial 
translation has alw'ays bc'cn op])oscd by sel- 
fishness and ignorance. The struggle between 
these two factors, divine and demoniac, make 
the main thread of history. 

When the above words were spoken by the 
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Swami, llir rumblings erf tht‘ socialistic lluimlcr 
were heard in the far distance. The logical con- 
clusions of Science and Technology, the two 
distinguishing marks of the modern age» 
were far from worked out. Today Science 
and Technology, which held out the promise 
of an earthly p.'«radise around the lurn of the 
nineteenth and tv/cnlieth centuries, have 
devclo])ed into the greatest threat to liumau 
peace and security. The reason is that such 
developments have taken ])lace in a material- 
islic framework of thought. 

We have quoted the Swami at some length, 
because he gave the correct and most uplo- 
date ('xpression of the Indian tradition. And 
also bf'causo h<' m;ikcs it clear with authority 
and beyond doubt that justice on earth has 
an organic' ti<' with n sjuritual conccj)tion of 
reality. 

Without this ved/intie truth lh(' modern 
ideals of libc'ily and justice lack a positive 
spirit ii.'d sanction and can claim no higher 
basis than a mere moral inclination. In fact, 
otlu'i'wise, virtues Ix'come mere moral 
epIph('iiomena. Aud such a basis is easily 
rcpudinlcd by individuals and communities 
when the real testing lime comes or even with- 
out such an excuse. It is a fact of common 
observation that wc Iiavc to aim higher than 
what wc actually want to achieve. Purely 
(»n this ground it becomes necessary to look 
beyond society in order to nebieve .social 
happiness. 

The temporal man has an etcnial reference. 
It is tin's referciiee, the Divine Order behind 
the scenes as it were, which .saves life aud 
history from being a mere string of meaning- 
less events. The values wc prize, truth, 
compassion, charity and love, are incompatible 
with materialism. They wither away in a 
materialistic atmosphere. Russians are lo(»\v 
accused of materialism by the liberal demo- 
cracies. Rut Marxism arose as a reaction to 
British industrialism of the eighteen -forties 
and as a material version of Hegelian dialectics 
which reduced the Absolute to a process in 
time. Marxism is a Western heresy ; the 


Ru.ssians have only drawn full logical deduc- 
tions from modern beliefs. The working 
dogma of the modern age is that the temporal 
pu'ocess is the only reality and that Ht^aven 
will be achieved on earth at some undated 
millennium. Of course, liberal humanists 
throw ov(‘r it a i)atehy cloak of spintiial 
]jhra.s(‘s. liiifortunately the cloak does not 
last long. For the contradiction bc'lwf'cii 
our moral values and a materialistic hypothes- 
is is realized in the end. 

Swami Vivekananda wanted that this 
vedaiitic truth must be made practical and 
operative in all the ])lanes of society. The 
conception of freedom and (‘quality must be 
(anbodied in a]q)ropriat(? .social, political, and 
economic institutions. Religion is not for ns 
a di'corativc addition to life. We are not 
committed lo tlu' deft'iice of every pocket or 
prcjud»c(; in society. Our tradition does no! 
stand for a system of ])nvate fnlen)rise that 
operate^ to the detrinumt of gcn(.*ral inteivst. 
V<?danta is not tied down to any defirn'd system 
or dogma. Wc do not defend a sfali/s quo 
politically, socially, or economically. We do 
not associate oiir tradition with servitude to 
received habits aud with the prot(*clion of 
vested ifUorests. Wo stand for a broad 
Sjuritual conci'ption of Freedom. And wo 
shall (h'fond our culture against its denial 
implied in the coneeplion of a st^'ular sooit ty. 
To say that, religion is what a man does with 
his own solitariness is lo take a V(‘ry j)oor vit'W 
of religion. It is absolutely iin-Tndian. 

For nearly a thousand years the soul of 
India has be(Ui starved of expression. 
Adverse forces, originating mostly from wider 
causes than national, rompelled India to 
r* lire into a narrow shell of social rigidity, 
which, liowever, has presersu'd a few embers 
from a once bright .and living flame. The 
darkc.sl jx-riod was reached in the eighteenth 
century ; the nineteenth saw the first glimmer 
of a new dawn. Today the day has just broke 
and India faces the morning sun of a respien- 
d('!il day yet to come. If we cast a glance at 
the recent past wc shall see that our freedom 
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lias conic as an inevitable conclusion, in the 
political field, of a total resurgence which is 
going to have far larger consequences in every 
plane of life in future. The vast majority of 
us jnay have no notion of this, many may 
even discount it as a dream; but those who 
have thc‘ subtle perception to judge the deeper 
forces ill action and see the long-term opera- 
tions of history will not doubt this. 

India's hour has struck ; the time has 
arrived to give the fullest expression to her 
soul. Any attenipt to repudiate or ignore 
the spiritual basis of our civilization will 
entail very serious consequences. The one 
large conclusion we can draw from Indian 
history is that our civilization has not perished, 
as the great majority of known civilizations 
have, because we have always emphasized the 
spiritual aim of life. Ia'I us recognize thi.s. 

But mere recognition is not enough. We 
need iiractical steps to preserve this tradition. 
Side by side with material improvement steps 
arc necessary for siiiritual reconslmction of 
India. The old institutions from which the 
people in towns and the countryside used to 
derive spiritual values have mostly deciiyed. 
They require to be preserved and extended 
and emphasized. Alodern conditions may 
necessitate their alterations or rejilacemcnt in 
new forms. These can be easily done, ke(’p- 
ing in view the central aim. It will be folly 
to leave religion to ignorant priests; an in- 
telligent public concern is essential. Unfor- 
tunately, a negative and unintelligent ap- 
proach to the question has long been in 
evidence. The consequences of such an 
attitude cannot be weighed or measured but 
are clear to those who have knowledge of man 
at a deeper level of analysis and who arc 
diligent enough to enquire into the deeper 


causes of the prevalent moral decline. As 
hunger is not appeased by speeches, so charac- 
ter is never formed by moral verbiage. 

Wp feel anxious about this lu'caiisc^ wc 
know the challenge of the disnqitive forces 
which give themselves rosy hues and alluring 
names to entice people with hungry stomachs 
and empty minds, cannot be met by bread 
alone. Man docs not live by bread alone. 
He needs a positive and significant outlook on 
life. The view which regards religion as a 
projection or ideology s(Tvingas a mere fillip to 
morality can never be a faith for men to live 
by, ])art.iciilarly in times of trouble. It is a 
view that actually makes for the forces of 
destruction and tyranny. Unless our youths 
can be inspired by the positive and broad 
conception of Vedanta, crude heretical faiths 
are sure to be drawn into the s])iritual vacuum 
created in their hearts by modiTii educa- 
tion and the prevailing so(‘ial alinosjihere. 
The challenge of th(' destructive forces of 
our lime can be met and detVated by a bnvul, 
rational scheme of reconstruction based 
on the real truth and value of man. Vedanta 
offers the only solution. On its basis political 
ixartics can be built up relating the spiritual 
end of man with the broadest social and econo- 
mic programme. Nothing will appeal so much 
to the Indian mind as a sjiiritiialized concep- 
tion , Unless we are able to see the forces at 
work in Indian life and shape policies accord- 
ing to them, we shall fail to achieve anything. 

Our seers have dreamed of a future India 
standing on a new pinnacle of glory unaltain- 
ed before amf as a light unto the world. Will 
it remain a dream ? All the conditions for its 
fulfilment are there. It is up to us lo make an 
intelligent use of them and convert it into a 
reality. 


‘Every improvement in India rcqi. res first of all an upheaval in religion. Before flood- 
ing India w^th socialistic or political ideas, first deluge the land with spiritual ideas.’ 

— SWAMI VlVEKANANDA 



SOCIETY AND DHARMA^ 

By IIon’bi^. Du Sampuhnananda 
IL is ii happy sign of the times that we are 


meeting here in this Conference today. I 
cannot say what the Conference will actually 
accomplish, but if it succc'cds, as I trust it 
will, ill focussing attention on some of those 
social, 1‘thical, and spiritual problems which are 
apt to be neglected owing to the pressure of 
political and economic cpiestions which demand 
an immediate solution, it will have a great 
achievement to its credit. As a matter of 
fact, any solution of political and economic 
j)roblems that ignores psychology and ethics 
and is not broadbased on a sound system of 
phiIoso])hy cannot be of an enduring nature. 

fndian society, particularly that section of 
it with wliich sonn' of us arc so intimately 
(•(mnecled, viz. the Hindu society, is today 
in a state of spiritual chaos. The relentless 
Kjgie of economic ami political conditions is 
breaking down many of our social institutions. 
It vill be impossible, for in.^tanei*, to rebuild 
tin* fast eruinbling ('difice of the joint-family 
system. Caste, as we knew it, is dying. 
Whalever the old Hinritikaia might have meant 
when he .said, m ^sfri sratanhyan arluiti, 
no woman today is going to admit thi.s and 
no man is bold enough to say that she should. 
The old taboos and the old religious sanctions 
have no vitality left in them. There is, a erying 
need for a re-orientation of our whole social 
system and our whole so(‘iid outlook. Tho.se 
who seek to deny the need for siich oricmlatioii 
on the ground that our laws, the basis of our 
social system, an* iiiiniiilMbh', are hopelessly 
in the wrong. A glance at the Smritis will 
give ample proof of the (‘Iviiiges which .society 
has been continually undergoing. To a large 
extent change is spontaneous, but it is sus- 
ceptible to guidance and eonlrol. It is 
possible, if our religious leaders and those who 
are learned in the shastras will take a timely 
and liberal view of things, as did tlie great 


sinritikaras and mmiis who in their gatherings 
at Nainiisharanya and elsewhere expounded 
the dhanna from time to time, to evolve what 
might be called a new Srnriti suited to these 
times, a code of social organization and 
conduct, responsive to the needs of the tiiius 
but attuned to the wisdom of the Shruti. 
This is what our tradition and history demand. 
But if religion takes a negative .stand and 
ignores the past history of its own growth, the 
result will still be a change but a change grafteil 
from without. The Hindu Code Bill is an 
iiLstance in point. Of course, it is good in 
parts but it is ill-eonecived as a whole. It 
is not the expros.^^ion of a genuine and insistent 
demand from below. But those who oppose 
it on lh(‘ ground tliat no change is needed, 
that the sha.straji counlenauee no change ami 
that the* Legislalun* i.s not competent to enact 
social laws are among its most pi>w(‘iful, though 
unwilling, supporter.s. 

Tiiealliliide of the ;iverage educated Hindu 
towards the religion to which he is supposed 
to be formally affiliated is one of cynical 
contempt. And he eannol always be bhmed 
for this. Hinduism ha.< not been presented to 
him in a form conimaiiding his respect or 
.serious attention. He has heard of HraliniMii 
and Maya, of course, and knows in a vague 
w.ay that somehow these words and the eon- 
eepts for which they stand are riol enlin'ly 
disreputable in Western eves. But s<»me of 
tin* current stories about gods and rishis ;.n'e 
disgusting, and the lliiidui.sin with which he 
is most familiar at home is often nothing but 
a mummery designed to bring .some money 
to a brahmana whose personal character or 
atlaiunienls do not entitle him to any special 
conshleralion. The temples and the mdfiiis 
seem eipially repellent. The wrangles, so 
delightful to the heart of the pandit, the 
endless verbal juggleries e»'nteriiig ronml 
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avachchheda have no relation to life. I 
repeat, the educated man is not always to 
blame if he forms such opinions. In their 
foolish zeal to glorify Shiva and Vishnu, parti- 
cularly the latter, the authors of some of the 
Puranas have dragged down into the mud the 
characters of Indra and the other great Vedic 
gods. Paurohitya has degradetl itself beyond 
recognition. A man is ostracized if he takes 
food from forbidden hands, but no standard 
of knowledge or conduct is expected from 
the man who is to mediate between heaven 
and earth. There will be a howl if the Legis- 
lature is invoked, but public opinion and 
notably brahman opinion is every day flouting 
Manu’s injunctions : 

Nanutishthaii yah purvam^ nojmste 
yahscha pashchiimm 

Sa shudravadlxihishkaryah , sarvasnvadvija 

karmanah. 

(Ho who does not perform the morning 
and the evening sandhya should be deprived 
of all the functions of a dvija like a Shudra.) 

Our temples and monasteries are, as a rule, 
more unclean than was the temple at Jerusalem 
which Christ cleaned, whip in hand. It is up 
to our great sadhus and scholars to try to 
undo this mischief. Hindui.sm must be 
brought down from the clouds to the solid 
earth. I believe in all earnestness that the 
truths it embodies, the eternal truths revealed 
to mankind by the Shruti, contain in them the 
key to all knowledge. There is no problem 
of modern life that cannot be solved in their 
light. They provide that philosophical back- 
ground against which we can build the brave 
new world which shall ensure peace, equality 
of opportunity, and social justice to all men. 
It is a sin to interpret Hinduism as a collec- 
tion of curious formulae about a world that 
is no more. Hinduism is dynamic and capable 
of infinite adjustment to variations in the 
subjective and objective environment. 

The strength of Hinduism lies in the fact 
that it is not a religion with a compelling and 
exclusive credo. A man may believe in one 


God or a hundred or in none and yet he can 
be a good Hindu if he accepts the Hindu way 
of life. That way of life can be expressed by 
one word and by none other, dharma. One 
can define dharma in many ways, but Kanada’s 
definition seems to me to be quite exhaustive : 
Yato ahhyudayanihshreyasasiddhih sa 
dharmah 

(That which conduces to a happy and pros- 
perous life in this world and to the realization 
of the Supreme Object of life is dharma.) A 
happy life is an ideal that may be variously 
expressed but surely the wcllkiiowu vedic 
prayer which every one recites while perform- 
ing his sandhya gives expression to much the 
most important part of it : 

Pashyema sharadah shatam, jivema sharadah 
shatam, jyrabravavia sharadah shatam, 
shrinuyama sharadah shatarn, svadhinah 
syama sharadah shatam. 

(May our senses of knowledge and action 
.serve us for a hundred years, may we continue 
to gather the True knowledge for a hundred 
years, may we remain independent of any 
one else for a hundred years, may we live thus 
for a hundred years.) A life so lived will 
naturally be a life dedicated to dharma. 

The world today is a prey to a hundred 
evils because we are all taught to stand up 
for our rights. Dharma places the emphasis 
on duty. If all were to perform their duties, 
everyone wn’ll g(‘t his rights, for what is one 
man’s duty is another man’s right. Their 
can be a scramble for rights but no two men 
intent on performing their duties need come 
into conflict with each other. Our old 
literature only defines duties, it nowhere 
gives A catalogue of privileges. Whatever 
caste might mean, the Smritis only lay down 
what the members of the four ca.stes shall do 
in relation to others, not what they shall seek 
from others. Dharma is the third fvru- 
shari-ha. It follows naturally from the two 
others, artha and kama. Intelligent analysis 
shows that the artha and kama of every in- 
dividual is bound up with the artha and kama 
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of others. A hundred individuals contribute, 
each in his own different way, to the happiness 
of every individual. The surest way, then, to 
secure one’s own happiness is to work for the 
happiness of others : 

Parasparam hhavayaniah shreyah paranv 
ampsyatha 

(Serving each other, ye shall attain the 
Su])reme Good.) Starting from the plane 
of enlightenecl .selfishness, the pursuit of 
dharvta reaches a stage when the means 
become the end and dJmrma is practised for 
its own sake, without any thought of profit 
to one’s own self. The attainment of this 
stage is heli)ed by the constant practice of 
maifri, kamva^ viudiia .and npekaha — the 
active spread of happiness and the .active 
removal of pain, the active help of tho.se 
engaged in doing good .and the active opposi- 
tion of evil, without any feeling of ill-will 
towards the evil-doer. 

But what is the criterion of dharma ? It 
m«ay well be asked. How is one to distinguish 
tKat which is dharma from that which is not ? 
^ liundrcd answers have been suggested by 
writers on ethics, and they are all partially 
correct. Hindu thinkers answer the que.stion 
thus : The substratum of Reality behind 
this world of appearance and diversity is One. 
They call it Brahman. But it appears as the 
many through Maya, nescience or ignorance. 
The supreme object of life is moksha, the 
permanent removal of this veil of avidya 
and the realization — not merely intellectual 
acceptance' — of that Oneness. Such realization, 
sak,sh<dkara, comes from the practice of 
Yoga till samadhi has been experienced, 
and in no other way. But there are 
moments when, at least temporarily, the 
veil is lifted and there is a blinding 
flash, as it were, of non-duality. Such 
moments are those in which a man performs 
a truly moral act. A lover may feel a .sense 
of identity with the object of his love, or a 
mother with her child. But this sense of 
identity with one is surrounded by a thick 


dark ring of exclusiveness and separateness 
from every one else. But in the moment 
when one performs an act of supreme self- 
.saerifiec for anolher, one feels identity with 
tlie other and separateness from no one. The 
world of diversity ceases to exist for him for 
that Instant of time. He may be dragged 
down to earth the next moment, but for once 
his feel have trod the golden path of the gods. 
The test of a moral act, then, is this. Whatever 
tends to produce a sense of unity is dharma, 
virliK' ; whatever, on the other hand, creates 
or fosters a sense of separateness is adharma, 
sin. Duality is always to be shimned : 
driieeyadvai bhayam. bhavati. The praetiee 
of dharma is not easy, but then nothing 
worthwhile is ever easy. What matters is 
effort. If one's determination is sincere, 
every failure will be a .stepping stone to success. 
There is nothing to which iapas will not win 
through. Papas is not self-inflicted bodily 
pain but a reasoned self-denial of the things 
of the flesh as being unworthy of a man’s 
desire : Tena iyaktena bhu7ijeethah magri- 
dhah kasyasviddfuiiHim (Enjoy through self- 
denial. Do not be greedy for the property of 
others.) The others arc the five senses of 
knowledge and worldly objects are their 
]>ropcrly. 

It is all very good, it may be said, to speak 
of the true knowledge, supposed to be 
enshrined in the Vedas, but is it not a fact 
that the Vedas speak, among other equally 
reprehensible things, of the four castes as 
having sprung from the four parts of the 
body of the Creator and is not the Shndra 
relegated to the lowliest part of that body ? 
Tlie answer is an emphatic no. The Veda is 
not responsible for the folly of its interpreters 
who would seek to foist all their convenient 
ciLstoms and prejudices on to the scripture. 
In the first place, our philosophy knows no 
Creator, like the God of the Bible and the 
Koran. The Pvuishasukia, in which ilu* 
vedic v('rsc refern'd In above occurs, in 
speaking about the Viral, says : 
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SalMfim ffhirshah purushah sohafirakshali 

salmsrapat 

Su hhumm vishimio vrifva atyatishttiuit 

(lashaiigulam 

(The Being whose luvid is ihe head of all 
beings, wliose senses of kiiowledgi' and action 
arc th<' s<’nses of .all b('ings, he who is im- 
manent in the world and goes beyond the ten 
fingers, the ton directions.) Clearly this is 
the Ov(‘rsoiil, the sum total of all things, the 
Being which coordinates all beings as parts of 
one tivmseendcnl Organism, so that the 
humblest bacillus is linked up with the highest 
gods. The succeeding verses describe Its 
manifestation in several ways. And the verse 
which is supposed to sanction the tyranny of 
CvTstc docs no more than portray Him in the 
form of human society. In God as society 
the leach('rs and seers will naturally occupy 
the highest place and the manual workers will 
be the feet, the solid foundation on which the 
whole cdifi(!c will find support. To read an 
anthroimmorphic meaning in this beautiful 
passage will be to reduce it to absurdity. If 
the brahmana literally came out of the mouth 
of the Viral, from which mouth did he come, 
because all mouths, the mouth of the s^n’nt 
and of the sinner, of the cow and of the dog, 
belong to Virat ? And if he came out of all 
the mouths, he would share the virtues and 
vices of all the creatures, and there would be 
no superiority because of birth in him. Tlie 
Vajrasuchikopamshaf says : 

Jati brahmana Hi diet na intra jatyantara 
jantushu aneka jati samhhava maharshiyo 
bahavah santi . . . yah kadidiidatmanam 
adiyiteeyam . . . sakshat aparoJesheekritya 
kamaragadidosharahitah, shamadarruidi sam- 
panno . . . dambhahamkaradibhih asavisprish- 
iadicfah variate ... sa eva brahmanah, 

(If it be said that a man is a brahman by 
birth, it is replied it cannot be so. There have 
been many maharshis bom in non brahm.an 
families and some have had non-human origins, 
lie who has realized the One Self, and is devoid 
of lust and attachment, who is possessed of 


Self-control and is free from hypocrisy and 
pride, he alone is a brahmana.) 

But the theory of varnashrama vibhaga is 
one of the integral parts of the Hindu way 
of life. False pride and .abuse of privilege 
may have rendered the old terms odious but 
every society that docs not wish to govern 
itself on the basis of ])rcjudicc and greed nni^^t 
adopt the system— I am referring to varna, 
not caste, in some form or other. The present- 
day concentration of power and prestige in 
the same hands is one of the greatest curses, 
which the rndustrial K('volution has brought 
in its wak<'. That those whose one claim to 
distinction is the ability to exploit the brains 
and muscles of others and thus to amass wealth 
should be in a position to prostitute the 
machinery of administration to .suit their own 
ends and even to guide the inlelleclnal and 
cultural life of the people a great social 
disaster. Tlu only conceivably greater dis- 
aster would be mobocracy. 

If humanity is to be saved from the mania 
of nviss suicide which seems to have overtaken 
it today, if this beautiful earth is not once 
again to become the frc'c-hold of th(' hyena 
and the jackal, the vulluro and ihe mosfjuito. 
with a few naked savages skulking in the 
shadows of the giants of the forest, then .a new 
society has to be Imilt up. There will l)(‘ 
room in it for science as a great mental 
discipline, as an indispens.able aspect of that 
knowledge of Truth which man must j)Os 
if he is to function properly and as an ameliora- 
tor of pain and want. But science and Art 
.and every other institution must derive ‘•'Iieir 
inspiration from philosophy. And no system 
of philosoj)hy other than the Advaila Vedanta 
can give the necessary inspiration. The 
essential oneness of all existence must always 
be present before those whose privilege it 
should be to- guide society in one c.apacity or 
another, and all life, social, political, cultural, 
and econoiQiic, should be so correlated, so 
organized, as lo further the realization of this 
Oneness. Jhe educational systern will be a 
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great instrument in this process. The State 
cannot create yogis and it cannot force men 
into the state of samadhi, but it can, if it wills, 
consciously set this task before itself, reduce 
the obstacles to such realization to a minimum. 

In such a society, the guiding ijrincij)le of all 
activity, individual and cummunal, will be 
dkanna. Men born and brought up in an 
atmosphere which emphasizes the unity that 
underlies all seeming diversity cannot possibly 
be dominated by ideas of self-aggrandizement 
and intolerance. They may, due to past 
saviskaraif, make mistakes but their mistakes 
will not be irretrievable and will not leave 
behind tlumi that aftemiath of bitterness 
which is the characteristic of sakama karnut, 
action dictated by the desire for personal gain. 
Such men will not try to make scripture a 
scapt'-goat for their own indolence and love 
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of money and power. Their lives will be 
cleaner and more austere than ours but there 
will be more of beauty in them, for Art conies 
from communion with nature and nature does 
not allow the impure of heart to cross her 
inmost portals. It is such men who alone 
can live the old and eternally true teaching, 

‘ Do to others as thou w^ouldst be done by,’ 
for they will constantly feel that they theni- 
selves arc the seeming others and no one can 
wish ill to himself. 

If such a society is to be born, there is no 
lime to lose. The thinkens of all countries, 
and not they alone, must come together and 
rise above tlui petty prejudices of race, colour, 
or religious faith. ... It is thus alone that the 
new society can be fashioned. Let me hope 
this (Conference wdll prove a step in that 
direction. 


THE MARCH OF HISTORY 

(Being an attempt at a Psycho-Philosophic intekpretation of the course of human 
History as an effort tovvards the attainment of cultural synthesis) 

By P. S. Naidu 


1'kefatory Note 

The two lechircs on ‘Tln^ Historic Process’ 
coiilain the ideas which Look shape in the mind 
of the author as he attempted, from a ]isycho- 
piiilosophic- point of view, to think through 
the main currents of the eiiltural history of 
the human race. The philosophies of progress, 
of Hegel, Sponecr, Comte, and Speiigler, and 
the metaphysical eoneeiits of the cvohitiuiuiry 
philosophic.s of Lloyd Morgan and Berg.son, 
on which striking theories of human advance 
may be eri'cted, arranged llumiselves into a 
hierarchy with a three-fold gradation, as the 
author struggled to synthesize into a unity 
the conflicting elements in the annals of man s 
cultural achievement. The first lecture con- 
tains a brief critical survey of this hierarchy, 
and concludes with the formulation of a how 


psycho-philosophical formula, for viewing in 
a correct light the nalure and dirielion of 
human advance. In the second IccUire the 
new formula is elaborated, and the cultures 
of Eastern and Western nations aiv evaluated 
and graded according to the extent of their 
eonlribulioii to the cultural unity of mankind. 
Indian culture alone, it is shown, holds the 
key to final unity. The spirituality of our 
ancient laud is the crown and culmination of 
tlie Historic Process. Vi'dantic unity is the 
distant goal towards wdiieh the mighty current 
of 'human history is rolling on. 

THE HISTORIC PROCESS 
1. Introduition 
Pessimism Vs. Optimism 
Many of us assembled here tonight are 
fortunate in having our lives carefully pro- 
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tccU'd from the rude and vulgar shocks of 
the workaday world by the loving care of the 
University or the College' to whic'h we belong. 
And as we contemplate calmly and dis- 
passionately the pi'ogn’ss of the institution 
which has nurtured our intellect, we are 
inclined to say that tliere has Ijeen real advance 
in matters that count most in our life. Wc 
feel that not only in the external appurtenances 
of our intellectual life, namely, buildings and 
equipment, but in I he deeper things, too, of 
the mind, there has becai notable progn'ss in 
recent times. Do wc not then, wliile turning 
over in t>ur rniinls and reflecting on the inin'i* 
meaning of the history of the University to 
which we belong, perceive om? increasing 
purpose running througli the .agc'S?' 1 have 
no manner of doubt whatever in affirming 
that we do. And while we are in this expan- 
sive mood we may b(' tt'Uipted to march .along 
joyfully with the great ]K»et of o])timism when 
he calls to us invitingly ‘to grow old with him, 
to trust God, to ace all and be iiot afraid.’ 
And as we feel inwardly cheered by the sight 
of the apparent spread of faith, ho]>e, and love, 
we ]iav(^ an irresistible urge to exclaim. ‘God 
is in his heaven, and ('very thing is right on 
earth !’ Hut — when we step out of the pro- 
tected cloisters of the University campus Into 
the ugly world of power politics abrcjad, and 
above all into the hideous battlefields of the 
‘civilized’ n,itions, and when wc consider ‘tin? 
wholesale crnelti(\s, lusts, manias, and 
obsessions that rage like all-consuming forest 
fires in the life of humanity’, we feel inclined 
to agree with the pessimist who says, that 
‘theories of progress seem ridicnlous escapisms. 
fashioiK'd by timid, bloodlc'.ss and unimagina- 
tive .spiritual bankrupts.’ Tt is not as though 
the sadistic lusts and barbaric brutalilies 
marred the pages of history here and there, 
so that they may be passed by without com- 
ment. The human race' seems to indulge in 
these unholy orgies periodic.' ly, and the 
advance of civilization seems but to refine 
the means by which nations slake their tliirst 
for human blood. Ponder over the hecatombic 


.sacrifices of the CarthagiiiiauKS and Aztecs, 
and the atrocities of the Romans, Semitics, 
and Hims. Consider the careers of Nero, 
Attila, Ivan the Terrible, and the long suce(‘S- 
.sion of their compeers ending with their mon- 
strous blood-broth(‘rs in contcnipoivu’y Europe, 
‘The perusal of general history unfolds a 
gloomy tale of the insensate greeds, lusts and 
panic fears, and of the ferocious j)assioiis and 
hideoii.s deeds of the uneultun'd mass.’ The 
gloomy Dean of St Paul seems to be right 
wh(‘n he asserts that of progress in such a 
system as a whole, there cannot be a trace. 
Nor can IIk'Ic be any (loul)t about the fate 
of our own ]>Ianct. Man and all liis achieve- 
ments will one d.‘iy be oblil crated like a child’s 
sand castle wIk'ii the next tide conn's in. I 
am rcinindcd in this coniU'ction of a little 
known poem of Byron, Cam. It opens with 
a service of thanksgiving to the Almighty in 
which all join but Cain. ‘Hast thou nought 
to thank God for 'C asks someone. ‘No’ he 
airswers. ‘Do’st thou not live ?’ asks .Adam. 
‘Must 1 not di(^ ?’ vei)lies C’ain. And h'ft to 
himself Cain biraks out into a soliloquy, the 
rc'frain of which is : 

*I judge by tin' fruits — and they an* bitter — 

Which I niiist feed on for a fault not mine.' 
Cain’s i)ilifiit wail seems to rejmsent truly 
the mood of many of our conteiiij)oraii('s who 
are inclined to I’cad in the pages of liislory 
‘the s;ime old story of human greed and human 
brutality, the hand of man raisc*d against man, 
and one evil succ(‘('ding anotlier with .short- 
lived interludes of great men and pleasing 
romances of love and life.’ And yet, as oiu^ 
of m,y ])redeces.sors very pertinently asks, 
‘Have we liv('d in vain ? ("an avc not wring 
out of the record.s of man’s doings their inner 
secret, some ])lan, some dominating idea, which 
could illumine vast masses of arid historical 
facts ?’ The tenor of onr answer to these 
qiu'.stions is of siiprc'ine importance at the 
prc'.sent moment. And the prop(‘r answer may 
perhaps be found by rc'fleeting on that awe- 
inspiring creation of our age — the atom bomb. 
The bomb is both a challenge and an answer : 
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a challenge to our faith in ihe moral p(’rferl- 
ibility of man, and in the ever-increasing good- 
ness of his relationship to brother man ami 
to Ood : and an answer to those who s{*('k 
anxiously for a clue to a clear understanding 
of the nature and direction of human progress. 
Alomic energy is neilher morally evil nor 
morally good in itself, but human will makes 
it so. The forces released bj^ atomic rc'search 
aro ethically colourless; what endows them 
with ethical value is human character, human 
endeavour, and human puipose — the character 
of the men or the groups of men who handle 
it, their .aims, and purposes. This is a very 
trite saying, but it is profoundly true. Natural 
events and natural forces are clothed with 
ethical and social values through the operation 
of the hnnian will. Tf that is true, then it 
goes, witfumt saying that historical events arc 
doubly drajx'd in tin* fabric spun out (»f th(‘ 
same will, nay more, th('ir very stuff is com- 
posed of human will. Then'fore. the direc- 
tion, forward or retrograde, which these events 
t«')ke will depend on how the will wills which 
will guide the great movements of history. 
The cultivation of this will through proper 
training, its rcniicmciit by first anchoring it 
in an optimistic f.iilh, and then making it 
see the rational grounds of such faith — tiiese 
arc indicated as the supreme need of the hour. 
That there .ire evil tendencies in mankind 
few who have lived through the last quarter 
of a century would can' to deny. Rut of this 
I am sure, the balance, the overwhelming 
balance is on the side of good. This is a matter 
of faith. And the very act of faith in the 
essential goodiu’ss of man, the very ael of 
willing to see and find such goodness will help 
to further that goodness, just as the Na/i faith 
in the wickedness of men has nounshed human 
brutality .and animality by the very act of 
believing in such evil tendeiicie.s. The \ ry 
act of faith in ‘an increasing purpose running 
through the ages’ will not only enable us to 
see that puriK)se, but will also slnaigtlieii Ihe 
Divine hands toiling to forge the conditions 
for its fulfilment. Collective willing, 1 mcau. 


the co-oj)crative act of focussing different 
centres of individual eonsciousiu'ss on the same, 
purpose, is a potent force in {h'termining the 
destinies of mankind in as niueh as it may 
helj) or hind(‘r Divine will. The soh niu duty 
of directing human will into proper ehaniiels 
rests not (Uily with ns, ioaeliers, but .also with 
leaders in every s])here of human activity. 
Rut, even the sturdiest will falters .’ometiines. 

Il is then that reason should .stfo in, and 
ijrop u|) faith with eonvineing argumenis for 
a bi'lief in lh(‘ inherent goodness and perfect- 
ii)ility of man. It is the duty of the Philo- 
sopher oi History to produce thes(‘ arguments, 
ami to tlu* fulfilment of that duty I shall now 
addres.s my.self. 

11. FAILURE OF PHTLOSOiniV OF 
HISTORY 

It is a malt('r for grave eoiieern that even 
after ITegel and a whoh' host of posl-IIcgeliau 
j>hiIoM>}>hej‘s had strained every nerve to 
convince tlu* inlellc(*tuals of tin* reality ot 
progress in human history, there should still 
remain i)h‘ak seeptieism in the mind of a good 
few of Ihe serious-niimled. Doubts will 
always assail those of poor inlelh‘(*t, and 
scepticism will inwiriablv lake hold of the 
umlevi’lopcd niimls of the common ma.ss. But 
when highly lefined inlelleeluals, aceu^tomed 
to careful sifting and weighing of e\i(h'nee, 
are inclined to hold that the idivi of progress 
is an illusion, then the blame for their flis- 
belief should be laid at the doors of the pliilo- 
sopliers who ha\e evidently mishandled the 
data of history. Whvu we make a thorough 
search for the root eau e of the incompetence 
of these philo.sophers w(‘ find that cnriron- 
mnitaJhm is the source of their f.ailurc. These 
Ihinlo'rs havi* laid undue emphasi.-i on the 
superfieialities of historical moveimmls, ultu-ly 
neglecting tlie supremely import, ant and 
essential factors. In their anxiety to display 
Ihe part played by the environment in shaping 
the destiny c>f human events, these* philo- 
sophers have individually and collectively 
ignored human motives. pa.s$ions, aspirations, 
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and ideals which are the true causes of 
historical events. Man is the central, dominat- 
ing figure on the stage of history, and a 
philosophy of history which neglects the inner 
forces operating in the mind of man is doomed 
to fail sooner or later. It is this neglect of 
the psychological forces that is the root cause 
of the barrenness of the several philosophies 
of histor^' that have come down to us from 
Hegel and his numerous successors. We shall, 
therefore, essay to give a psych o-philosophical 
orientation to world history, displaying great 
human events and movements since the dawn 
of civilization as so many stages in a struggle 
for cultural unity. This new approach to 
world history will reveal the one increasing 
purpose running through the ages by throwing 
into relief the collective effort of the human 
race to achieve unity and co-operation. 
Before we take up this task let us attempt a 
very brief but critical survey of the existing 
philosophies of history, with a view to locate 
the flaws in them. 

III. THE THREE METHODS OF 
PinLOSOPHlCAL HISTORY 

There are three methods of treating the 
cultural history of man, the weclmnisiic, the 
biological^ and the 'pin/cho-philosophical. The 
first method draws its inspiration from the 
deterministic laws established by the physical 
sciences, the second from the biological concept 
of evolution, and the third from the elusive 
indeterministic psychological factors of the 
human mind. As man is infinitely superior 
to the mere beast, and this to brute matter, 
so is the psychological method far above the 
biological and physical methods of interpreting 
history. And let us remind ourselves that 
brute matter is capable only of change in 
])lacc. animals, of simple growth, while man 
alone can progress towards an ideal. This 
progress towards an ideal cannot be handled 
by logical tools forged out of the <; tcnninistic 
stuff of the physical sciences, nor can it be 
handled by evolutionary tools coined out of 
mechanistic and environmcntalistic biology. 


It can be handled only by the subtle concepts 
of i)hilosophical psychology. 

IV. HEGEL'S Pini/)SOPHY OF HISTORY 
Hegel’s Philosophy of History belongs to 
the first head of our classification ; in fact, 
it is the example peur excellence of the 
mechanistic appraach to the problems of world 
history. This will come as a shock to many 
of you who will at the moment be recalling 
to your mind images of the grand parade of 
Freedom, Spirit, Reason, and Self-conscious- 
ness that Hegel makes in the opening chapb'rs 
of his well-known work. But I shall in a few 
moments establish the soundness of my con- 
tention. And in the meanwhile let us give 
Hegel his due. Before him Leibnitz. Lessing, 
Kant, Fichte, Sehelling, and Rosencranz had 
made brilliant guesses respecting the founcki- 
tions of gen('ral history, but their inspiration 
failed to crystallize into anything substantial 
for the benefit of their successors. There 
were a few among Hegel’s predecessors who 
formulated views which served as irritants 
to our philosopher. The names of Vico, 
Herder, Schlegel, and Winckelmann may be 
mentioned in this connection. Vico concerned 
himself with ancient history, and wh.at little 
he has to say about human progress is covc'rcd 
over with so much that is ugly and forbidding 
tliat we are templed to pass it by without 
notice. Herder who is often eulogized by 
scholars was a poet with a distaste for meta- 
phy.sics, and consequently blundered into false 
analogies regarding human progress. Schlegel 
starts with the dictum that man was born 
free, and sees in the historic progress only a 
degeneration of original freedom — view 
hardly helpful to a proper interpretation of 
the events of human history. Winckelmann 
attempted to write cultural history, but failed 
because of his dogmatism and of his concentra- 
tion on the outward conditions of culture. 
Before Hegel, therefore, we find only dots, 
lines, and curves on the historical canvas. 
Hegel poured these into the vigorous mould 
of his intellect, and drew out a strikingly 
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complete pattern, full and finished to the 
mini! test details. As Egon Freidell, a recent 
recruit to the ranks of llie Philosopliers of 
History remarks, in Hegel's philosoi)liy of 
history culminated the efforts of a whole series 
of German writers. . .to appreciate the nurtur- 
ing influence of liie great collective institu 
tional products of humanity.’ And il must 
be admitted that the influence of Hej : on 
post-Hegelian writers has been deep and 
abiding. 

From ancient Chiiu to the July Revolu- 
tion — it is a vast stretch of history indeed 
that is covered by Hegel. On the canvas of 
world history spi'ead out before u> we sec a 
grand and impressive i)auorama of vast events, 
of infinitely manifold forms of peoples, slates, 
and individuals in unresting snocession. ‘The 
])lay is presented of everything that can enter 
into and interest llie soul of man — all his 
sensibility to truth, beauty and goudne.ss. 
On ev(‘ry hand we recognize aims adopted and 
pursued whose accomplishment we desire. 
We hope and fear for them. In all the grand 
events and achievements presented before us 
we behold human action and human suffering 
predominant ; everywhere someth ijig akin to 
ourselves, and therefore everywiH’re something 
that excites our interest.* Such is the 
grandeur of tlie Hegelian painting, and such 
are the feelings and sentiments aroused by its 
appeal to the dei)ths of humanity in us. 
China and India are there in the picture, and 
so are Egypt, Syria and Asia Minor; Poland 
and Russia ; France and England ; and above 
all Germany. But — where are the African 
peoples, where are America and Australia ? 
Ah ! those are very inconvenient questions, 
and^our philosopher would have u*^ wink at 
the omission. But how could we ? It takes 
a very big wink indeed to hide out three whole 
continents and a big chunk of the fourth. 
So, Hegel advances some lame arguments to 
bolster up his false position. America, he 
says, is the echo of the jvist or the land of the 
future, and has little intv^rest for philosophy 
of history. African character exhibits 


absolute injustice and so may be dismissed 
from further consideration as lying only on 
the threshold of history. Thus does Hegel 
droj) more than half the world out of his 
history : but even so, how much has he achi- 
(*ved ? Mighty little, we should say. judged 
by the sober criticism of learned scholars. 
We arc justified in asking why, in spite of the 
meticnlons care with which Hegel handles his 
material, fair-minded critics are so thoroughly 
disappointeti with him ? Why does a recent 
G.' iman writer on cultural history characterize 
Hegel’s i)hiIosophy of history as a mere 
skeleton which may never be clothed with 
living flesh, and within whicli pulsating blood 
may never circulate ? Why lias Hegel failed, 
ill -pite of his avowed nlcctlmn, to eslablisli, 
in his treatment of history, the operation of 
one abiding purpose rumiing through the 
ages ? When we make an unbiassed and 
objective examination of the Hegelian position 
we come upon a siiiprising secret in Hegelian 
philo.sophy liitherlo eoneialcd from our view. 
Hegel conceived of tlie historic proces.s in 
terin-< of the consrioitfijiess of freedom. I 
want the term ‘eoii'^eioiisncss' to be noted in 
]>arlicular. It was the undoing of Hegel. 
The vision (hat he liad of the true nature of 
human lil^lorv was completely clouded and 
distorted by the rigidity of his logic of eons- 
eiousness. Freedom is not easy to d(^fine, 
and Hegel sought lo interpret it. quite logit i- 
malely T slunild say, in terms of spirit. But 
ill the spirit he empbi sized eouseiousiiess and 
reason, to tlie exclusion of the foundations of 
these elennnts in conation, lie saw in the 
grand inents of world ’history the 

tibjective manif«^'^tation of infinite reason, and 
a steadily graded harmonization or reconcilia- 
tion of the objeclive with subjective 
intelligence. ‘The only thought which 
philosophy brings with it to the con- 
templation of history’ says Hegel, ‘is 
the simple coiiccplioii of reason.* And this 
reason, of course, follows the dead and deaden- 
ing triadic process known as the dialectic 
process. So the grand Hegelian opening in 
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the exaltation of Freedom has a sorry ending 
in the crippled dialectical formula. If you 
stress consciousness, you have to over- 
emphasize the cognitive elements in it to the 
exclusion of the dymuiiic conativo elements 
which are the heart and soul of personality 
and individuality. The emphasis on cogni- 
tion is bound to result in some such rigid and 
abstract logical formula as the Hegelian 
dialectic which is ineonipetent to deal with 
life and its upsurging development. It is this 
dialectic that is the main spring of llc'gel’s 
philosophy of history, and it is also the root 
cause of his failure. iNo wonder that his 
disciple Marx embraced this principle 
passionately to bring forth his jiiateriaiistic 
weltanschammg . If the philosophy of history 
is the solid kcunel of Hegel i;ui philosophy, 
then the triadic formula is the juice in that 
kernel. And lliis foiinula is (oo woodc'ii, too 
rigid, too mcehanislic to deal with the lilV- 
procoss which is fluid and alogie.d. From 
thesis you juinjj across to the antilliosis, and 
then somehow get kicked up lo the synthesis. 
The whole inoviuiK'nt is jerky, staircase-like, 
rickety and roekety I No wonder. lh(*n, that 
a reviewer of a recent edlliuii of ITegers 
Philosojdiij oj Right speaks of ‘the hoeus-pocus 
of the dialectic.’ No wonder that Sir 
lladliakrishinin says that ‘the idea of a 
dialectical inovomeiit in liistorical sequence is 
an illusion,’ and no wonder that Professor 
Leighton spi,‘ik.s of the entire Heg.-lian .sclieme 
as a myth. 

Two criticisms, then, we urge against the 
Hegelian formula eonsidered as a coiict'ptual 
tool for unravelling the tangled skein of 
history. Firstly, there is visible here an 
utter neglect of the conative elements lying 
at the very foundations of the contingent and 
the unforeseen, governing tli^' direction of 
human destiny. This neglect is evidtmtly 
motivated by the d( sire to make the dialectu^al 
formula work smoothly. Secoii.^ly, the 
Hegelian conception of frei*dom is an empty 
form without any content. How could any 
content pulsating with dynamic life be found 


by one who is wedded to an abstract, life- 
destroying dialectical formula ? 

Weighty objections liave been urged 
against the Hegelian way of interpreting 
history. Sir Radhakrishnan draws our 
attention to the absence in it of any creative 
gradation of purposes and values. F. M. 
Smuts shows how the Philosophy of History 
has debased idealism into repulsive material- 
ism. Spengler ridicules the niyslie three- 
fold order of the dialectic, iiiid shows how 
Hegel was forced in ii rather luiivc manner to 
ignore those nations wliieli did not fit into 
his rigid scheme. A more pointed eiiticisin 
is that Goethe’s ileep and spiritiiiil idea of 
hislorie dcvelopnu iii luis been iiieehaniealized 
and debased through the instrumentality of 
Hegel and his dialectic. But the weightiest 
and the most damaging eritieism conics from 
the fads of history. It is a significant com- 
ment of real history on Hegers view that 
India whose people he eliaraelerized dcpreca- 
lingly as those who had not attained to the 
(rue knowledge of the spirit, and whose coii- 
ceplion of freedom was one of caprice, baoeily, 
and brutal reeklessness of passion, should 
have produced a whole galaxy of the true 
lila ralors of the spirit, a Buddha, a Shaukara, 
a Uamaiuija, a Bamakrislma, a Tagore, and a 
Mahal ma, whih‘ (oTmany, the laud eharaeter- 
ized by Hegel as the higlu'st in the scale of 
evolution, and as tlie only Ijik' refloetioii on 
earth of God’s stilf-eonseiousness should, after 
a long course of s|)iritual developmeiil, have 
prodne(‘d a Hitler, ji Hess, a Goebbels, a 
Goeriug, a Himmler and the Belsen monsters, 
whom not Attila, not e^aii Tamerlane could 
have rivalled in caprice, foroeity. and brutality 
and ufh r disregard of human j)ersouMlity and 
individuality. And so we turn away Trom 
Ilegvl and his Philosophy of History sadly 
<lisappnirited, and turn to those thinkers 
whose thought has its roots in the sciences of 
life. 

V. SPENCFB AND EVOLUTIONARY 
PHILOSOPHY 

Among the thinkers who look to biology 
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for an oricntin*; concept, Spencer is the 
earliest. His system marks as it were a 
transition from the mechanistic to the 
biological trend in interpreting hisloi*y. In 
Spencer we find grc;it anxiety to make use of 
the then newly discovered ])rincii)le of the 
evolution of living organisms to the eluci- 
dation of the apparently wayward path 
taken by human institutions. Y<'t, tin' rigour 
of logical de terminism is still there in the neat 
and trim formula of Spencer which displays 
the relationshi]) between the whol(' and its 
pails. That is why I have chosen to speak 
of his system as an apt example of deter- 
minism in biological philosophy. 

No oiK^ has any hesitation in pronouncing 
loflay the Spencerian formula as inadequate 
for dealing with the historic process. There 
was a time when the concept of an ascent 
from the indefinite, incoherent homogeneity 
to a defiiiilc, coh(’rent h(‘Lei’Og(‘n(‘ity through 
a continuous dilTereniiation of parts accom- 
panied by greater and greater integration of 
functions was held to be valid even in the 
nadm of human affairs. But when Spencer 
attempted to apply his formula to ; the 
evolution of social laws he failed, and al lh(‘ 
very moment when he was publishing his 
mighty tomes on Sociology and Eihics, in- 
dustrialism was rapidly moving towards 
centralization, blowing np the very founda- 
lion of the Spencerian formula. Apart from 
the numerous exceptions lo Spencer’s formula 
which far oulnumber the favourable cases, 
and apart from the objections which Bergson 
urges again.st it. there is a most serious defect 
in onr thinker, and that is the mechanical 
rigidity of his conception. There is an in- 
escapable determinism of a rigid type at the 
basis of the orderly sequence cnvisagcal by 
Spencer. From bnile matter to plant life, 
and from plants lo animal organisms, the order 
of development seems to fit into Spencer’s 
evolutionary hypothesis. But when we ascend 
from the animal to man wc find that the 
ground under the Spemcerian concept is getting 
shaky. My great teacher Dr Skinner was in 


the habit of referring to the mechanism of a 
watch as the most pi rfcct example of the 
Spencerian formula for progn'ss. It is not 
wilhonl significance ihal this rigid mechanical 
mod(‘l was chosen by the acutes thinker to 
illustrate the highest level of [irogress as con- 
ceived by Spc'ncer. How can such a deter- 
ministic and logic-ridden coneepl help ns to 
sec any enduring purpose running through the 
ages ? Had Spencer attempted a pliilosophical 
generalization on a basis of embryonic develop- 
nienl he might hav<‘ fared better. But 
imbryohigy is of post-Spcnccrian origin. 
Anyway the unilinear tlieory of Spencer is 
iinsniled to th(' inleiprelation of the facts of 
human history. 

Vr. SPENGLKR AND HIS DECIdNE 
OF TTH: WEST 

To lh(‘ class of biological il(‘l-erminism 
also belongs (lie great work of Speiiglcr. Wc 
are constrained to pass this judgement in spite 
of the admiration which Spengler’s Decline of 
the Weftt has elieiled from the most thought- 
ful critics. Egon Fr(‘i(leII ix)inls out that 
‘Speiigler is p(‘rhaps the most |X)werfuI and 
vivid thinker lo appear on the German soil 
.sine(* Nietzsche. One Kas to climb very high 
in world’s lilt raturo to find works of such 
sf intillating and exuberant intell^'ct, such 
Irinmphant psychologi<*al vision and such 
p(TSonaI and suggestive rhythmic eadence as 
his Decline of the HVs*/.... Yet Spengler is 
the product of his ag(‘ preei'-vly in that he is an 
atheist, agnostic and materialisl in disguise. 
Ht‘ takes his stand on media n. i.' t ie biology, and 
draws freely on subtle statistics, and even 
mechanics. He does not believe in n mean- 
ing of the universe, in its inherent divinity. 
Spengler is the last heir to the tedinical age, 
ami at bottom he is a pupil of Darwin and the 
English sensationalists.’ The Spenglcrian 
formula is based on llu' growth, di'cay, and 
the final dissolution of the body. It is purely 
mechanical in oullof»k, (‘onfining itself as it 
does to the material and the perishable, to 
the utter e.xclusion of the immaterial, imperish- 
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able mental elements in human nature. The 
formula which Spenglor has framed, is, there- 
fore, eminently suited to establish not an 
increasing, but a decreasing purpose running 
through the ages, ending finally in the collapse 
and annihilation of civilization. Mechanistic 
formulae, then, are incapable of dealing with 
history" which is full of the capricious and the 


contingent, akin more to the elusive will of 
man’s mind than to the physiology of his 
body. Let us, therefore, stt aside these 
determinislic and mcchanislir biological vic\Ns 
of history and turn to thes* whicdi may prove 
more helpful to us in our efforts to find an 
increasing purpose running through llir ages. 

(2\f be continued) 


INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE UPANISIIADS (III) 

By Swami Ntkhilananj>a 
(Continued from the July mue) 


VEDIC KNOWLEDGE 

The knowledge that was prized most in 
ancient India by the rishis was known as 
Vtdjja, As a result of this Vidya, or Knowledge 
of Reality, one attains Bliss and Immortality. 
It is quite different from ordinary knowledge, 
which is the product of the intellect. Vidya 
is a supersensuous and supranicntal experience. 

According to the Mundaka Upanishad, 
one should acquire two forms of knowledge ; 
the apara (lower) and the Vara (Higher). 
The lower consists of the four Vedaa (that is 
to say, their ritualistic portions) and their 
six auxiliaries. It deals with the phenomenal 
universe. The importance of the lower 
knowledge was admitted by the rishis. It is 
conducive to a man’s material welfare ; but 
its results are impermanent. 

The Higher Knowloflge is that by which 
the Imperishable Substance is known. This 
Imperishable Substance Avas giAen the muno 
of Brahman by the Indo-Aryaii seers ; hence 
the Higher Knowledge Avas also called 
Brahmavidyrt., the Knowledge of Brahman ; 
and this is the knowledge to which Avas given 
the general name Upanishad. Bnhmavidya 
was regarded as the foundation of all other 
forms of knowledge, sarvmndyaprutishth^. 
Highly treasured by the rishis, it was zealously 


guarded by them ; for they regarded it as 
more precious than the earth filled with riches. 
The secret of Brahman could be transmitted 
only to a qualified disciple. Tie who meets 
with a teacher to instruct him obtain.^ the 
true knowledge.’’ 

‘Only the knowledge that is learnt from a 
teacher leads to the Highest Good.’ * The 
qualifications of the aspirant have already 
been described. 

Tf these truths have been told to a bigh- 
soulcd person who feels supreme devotion for 
God, and for his guru as for God, then they 
will .shine forth — then they Avill shine forth 
indeed.’ 

The actual experience of Brahman, which 
is the culmination of the Higher Knowledge, 
requires extremely auslerc disciplines. Only 
the great rcnoiincers knoAvii as paramahannsas, 
be'longing to the highest order of sannyasins, 
g.'iin this complete Knowledge of Brahman. 
For Brahman cannot be perceived or com- 
prehended by the senses or by the intellect 
that depends on them. Only yoga can give 
a man that subtle depth of understanding by 
which the supramcnlal truths can be appre- 

1 Chh. Up. VI. xiv. «. 

2 Chh, Up. rv. ix. 8. 

2 Svet, Up, VI. 88. 
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hciidcd. The rishijs were adept in yo^i. 
That is why their hearts were open to tlio 
secrets of creation and the universe. 

The methods of the modern physical 
sciences for the discovery of truth avc based 
upon a different notion of how to search 
than that which directed the riahis in their 
realization of Brahman. A scientist seeks to 
understand the universe through re.ison based 
on the knowledge derived from the sense- 
organs. But the powers of the senses arc 
limited. Therefore, he utilizi s tlic aid of 
various instruments. With the lidp of the 
telescope he brings a ve ry distant obje* I within 
the mnge of his vision ; with the help of the 
niicroscopt' he immensely magnifies a minute 
object. Similarly otlier instruments conic to 
the scientist’s assistance. The teehnicians of 
irciencc are busy, day and night, inventing 
new instrumi'iits by iiieans of which to 
strengthen and intensify tJie pow(*rs of the 
senses. 

But there exist niiniite things in the world 
that cannot be detected even by the most 
powerful electron, ic microscope. And the 
universe is so vast and widespread that its 
remotest objects w’oiild not come within a 
man’s ken even if I he largest telescope knowii 
to us were to be magnified a million times 
and directed toward tliem. The final secrets 
of the universe will for ever remain unrevealed 
to physical .scientists ; for intellect, aided by 
the senses, is the only means employed by 
them in their quest for understanding. 

The rishis, on the other hand, did not 
entirely depend upon reason, as this word is 
usually understood. They developed another 
faculty of understanding, wdiich is called 
bodhi, or deeper consciousness. The seeker 
of Brahmaindya w’akened the sublle power of 
the mind and senses by means of concentra- 
tion and self-control. By withdrawing the 
senses from outer objects, he made the scat- 
tered mind one-pointed. This practice of 
concentration presently endowed it with keen- 
ness, depth, and a new intensity, and as the 
power of concentration increased, the seeker 


became aw’aro of deeiier phases of exislcr.cf'. 
Instinct, reason, ami inluition, or iiigli ')* 
consciousness — the lliive instriiiucnls of 
knowledge — ^all are dilfer’mg ; liile^ of the 
same mind. lienee n lower sial<’ (viu be 
developed into a highe r. The nv aus to I his 
end, howwer, are not external iuslrumenlf 
but appropriab' diseiplines (lir'rle<l within. 

The vedic teacher prepaud llu’ -oil of his 
diseip!<' s mind before giving him e.ny in:,ln!e- 
tion regarding Brahman. Moreo'. er. iln re wen* 
occasions when the iiistruetioii giv('n was not 
oral. An ancieiil Sanskrit text sa.ys. : ‘The 
teacher explains in .silence and lh(‘ disei|'h'*'s 
doubts arc resolved.' When a I'upil app- cach- 
ed the preceptor for insl ruction, often !i(‘ 
Avonld be asktal lo meditate on tlie problem 
.and seek tln^ answer from wdLliin !n.' own s< If. 
And so we read In th(' Tailtlriyn C 
that Bhrigii came to his father Vanin.a and 
asked : ‘Ueverod Leaelj me Bralmian.' 
Vanina (fid nol gi'/e him a (fincl n'jily ; he 
asked the boy lo praefiso meditation and 
ansbu’ities. Bhriiru folle-w d thi.s .‘idviee and 
eanio to the conclusion that food alone was 
Brahman. He was .T-kcd to nu'ditate again. 
This time In' ro:'ti/,ed that prana ahnu' vvis 
Brahman. His fatlnr oxliorl d Ivini to c'-n- 
centralc further. At le-ii the uatun- of 
Brahman \\.;s revealed in Bhrigu's heart and 
lu' realized that Brahman .{namhn>. Bli.^. 
Ab.solute.’’ 

The I' p(’ni,sha'ls trach the truth iiii’xijowii 

the sen.'»e — rcuardiiiir liviiVi l»-'nigs 

ijiras), \h-' universe {jagai), aiid GmI 
ilfihvain). 'I'lnw (h'senibe the ir'ine and 
attributes of Brahman. Its ivality end maiii- 
fesbations, il> powers and aspi ets. riu y a ho 
desedbe tlin crcallon. j:- '•-ervatM)i! 'nnl ulti- 
mate dissolution of the univf'rse, and the 
changes and modifications of natiire (prakriit) , 
F'urthermoic. the Upf^aishada ch'al wdih the 
development of lh(' iJ!r]ivKli7..j;l soul 
it.s cvolulion and its destiny, % ^boridag<' and 

* m. i. 

0 Tai. Up. lU. vi. 
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its freedom. The relationship between matter a longing. Only the Emowledgc of Brahman 


and Spirit, between God, the universe, and 
living beings, also belongs to the subject 
matter of the Upanishuds. These concerns 
relate to a siiperscnsuous rcnlni unknowable 
to a man’s everyday slate' of consciousness. 
Yet the weal and we.c and the good and evil 
of a man depend, in a special manner, uimn 
his knowledge of I hose things. For man is 
rooted in a reality far deeper than is apparent 
to the senses. Just as only a small portion 
of an iceberg is visible, so only a small portion 
of man is available to the senses, no matter 
how they may be magnified. The solution 
of many of our most vital problems, must 
(*ome, Iherefore. from regions beyond the 
scope of I ho ordinary faculty of reason. 

I> 'hero a soul apart, from the body? 
What happens lo the soul after the death of 
the body ? If a soul sundves the destruction 
of the body. do(‘s it ever return to earth ? Is 
a man responsible for his good and bad action ? 
What is the goal and purpo.s<' of human life ? 

Our conduct am! work depend upon our 
answers to those' questions. And yet we 
cannot answer them intelligently with an 
inlclh'et aide'd only by the .senses. 

Or again : Does God exisl ? Is God just 
and eomp-assionale ? Or is He unconcerned 
ahoTil man, regarding him with indifferent 
eyes ? Is God endoweel witli a form or is Tic 
formless? lbs ITe attributes or is He attri- 
buteless ? Is He immanent in the universe 
or is He transeendent ? Or is lie both ? Is the 
universe real or unreal ? Dot's it exist out- 
.sidc m.an’s mind or is it a figment of our ima- 
gination ? Is the universe bcginningless 
or has it a beginning ? Has the Godhead 
bof’omc the universe or has Tit' made it, like 
a watch, or is the universe a mere appearance 
superimposed uj)on the Godhead through an 
inscrutable illusion of some kind, like a mirage 
upon a desert J And if the universe is not 
unreal, is it finite or infinite ? 

An inouinng mind longs to find satisfactory 
answers to these philosophical qiicstion.s ; 
but there is no human means to satisfy such 


can break the ‘fetters of the heart’ and solve all 
doubts. This is the Hindu view. That is 
whj^ the Lord Himself promulgated this 
Knowledge in the world through the rishw. 
The more a man’s inlelligence deepens, the 
more his heart is made pure and his mental 
horizon widens, the more will he understand 
and appreciate their teachings, as preserved 
in the Vedas and Upanishnds. 

One can hardly exaggerate the influence 
of the Vedas upon the individual and collec- 
tive life of the Hindus. Since the days of 
their greatness, both the political and the 
religious life of India have undergone 
tremendous changes. Many aggressive races 
have entered the country from outside 
and been absorlx'd in this melling-pot ; 
other powTi-fnl eiiltun's have retained their 
individual traits, like the ingredients in .a huge 
salad-}>owl. Foreign coiupicrors have sought, 
by various means, to impose their customs 
and ideals upon Hindu sf>cicty. Nevertheless, 
through all these vicissitudes, the tfiMdu world 
as a whol(‘ has retained its loyally to the 
Vedas and still recognizes them as the liigliesl 
.authority in religious matt('r«. 

The outer forms of the Hindu religion 
have certainly ehangiil. Modern Hindus 
do not ])erform sacrifices like their ancestors. 
The worship in the temples has b('en infliieiicc'd 
by the Sm.ritis and the Piimims, Tantm has 
also left its impression upon the worship in 
nianj’^ parts of the country. Yet underlying 
all of this there are certain fundamental truths, 
taught in the Upamshads^ to which the Hindus 
have always adhered. It is this flexibility of 
Ihe Hiuflii mind in adai)liiig ilself to the 
(h'lnands of changing circumstances, while 
remaining true to the immutable ideals of 
religion, that accounts for the marvellous 
vitality and the enduring character of the 
spiritual culture of India. Even now the 
vedic rituals are observed at the time of birth, 
marriage, death, and other important occasions 
of a man’s life. Every orthodox Hindu 
belonging to the three upper castes recites, 
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three times a day during his prayers, the same 
selections from the Vedus which his forbears 
l*eJ)c^lted five thousand years ago, while his 
daily obligatory religious devotions are the 
remnants of similar obligatory sacrifices of 
the vedie perioil. 

Indian philosophy is divided into two 
classes : orthodox and heterodox. The 

orthodox philosophy is, again, subdivided 
into six groups. These groups arc called 
ortliodox because they rest ui)ou the Vedas, 
not because they accept the idi a of a Creator 
(iod. The Sanikliya philosophy, one of the 
orthodox systems, does not b(‘lieve in (lod as 
lh(‘ Creator of the universe. Jainism and 
Buddhism, on the otlu r hand, are called 
unorthodox beeanse tiny do not aceei>t the 
Vedas as their aulhoiily. Yet they, too. 
have ini t>rpor,ated in I heir systems many of 
of the vedic doctrines. Thus the Vedas have 
influenced every vital pha-;e of Hindu life, 
'file Smritis and other eanonieal laws, wliicli 


govern the life of a Hindu, derive their validity 
from the Vedas. In Hindu society the laws 
that regulate the inheritance of property, 
adoption of children, and other social, legal, 
domestic, and religious customs, claim to 
derive their authority from the Vedas. Hindu 
society has alway.s drawn its power and vision 
from the spiritual experiences of its ancient 
seers. Under the enist of the riumy supersti 
lions of the present-day .soeiely, the penetra- 
ting eye can .still dlseeni tin* .shining core of 
the vedic wisdom. 

Yet this wisdem, I he knowledge of 
Brahman, is not the monopoly of any country, 
sect, or race. Jt was developed in ‘i special 
maimer on the banks of the Ganges and the 
hidu:i by the liulo-Ai’yan seers; iieverllieless. 
like Bra liman I i self, i 'iivhmavidya is univer- 
sal. It belongs lo all pt'oples ami all limes. 
It is tlie iiniveisal Irnili that is I he eominou 
essi'iici' of all ri ligions ,*nuj faiths. 

[Voncluded) 


HOW COlUA) 1 ENOITRE THE RUL\ OF MY I ii'E WORK? 

By Gwuli) 


The first of the three basic questions which 
we hav(‘ been asking is the question of a 
dcvotionalist. And the answer is given by a 
devotionalist. For, in sjuli* of all hi.s scholastic 
rationalism Aquinas Avas a spiritual lover, 
devoted to his Ishiain, Christ Jesus. Beside 
this first question the second is psychological. 
For Eeklviii was, of all the Western mystics 
of whom Avc have adetpjate naord, Aierhaps 
the one Avho most nearly apprtiaehed the ideal 
of a jnanin. The first question tells us hoAV 
to love God — Avhen wc have made up our 
mind that it is this that wc Avould rather do 
than anything else. The second tells us what 
wc may do when we find that in spite of our 


inteniion to ‘adlun ' wi' h;'V(‘ lost eontfuit 
with the Eternal Iking who is our life. 

Till’ third (|m‘siii)ii is in'ii lical. It is then, 
as should be. answered by a man who was 
the most pniclieally siieeossfiil of all Ihe saints 
eanonizeil by the Church of Rome. 

By founding llu’ Jesuits, Jgnalliis Loyola, 
gave back to the Homan Church half the 
territory and all the inlelieclii-il prestige that 
Ronu' had lost to Pioleslaniism. J he non- 
Christian world was rc-as.-aiilti d with a vigour 
that none of the other founders of the Orders 
liad been able to mobilize. Indeed, the 
missionary allack compared Avith that which 
the Chureli had not been able to summon 
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since it made peace Dirough Constantine with 
the Imperial power. After Ignatius’ work 
took shape, to be a scliolar and a devout 
Christian btcame no longer a paradox but 
something of a commonplace. Jesuits made 
a new a ichi lecture for Europe — tired of 
medieval gothic and renaissance pedantry, 
captured liie teaching i>rofcssion and, in a 
little wliile, were nmkrvs (d’ astronomic instru- 
ments for th(‘ Emperor of China — who was 
therefore not uiHnii)ress('d with their meta- 
physics — ami fouiui< IS of a communist 
paradise for the pro-agrienlturists of the 
Parajia, who were captivated by their teachers' 
wonderful skill in music. 

Ignatius kiu'w v/hat he had done and what 
was growing from llie plan he had laid down. 
Working up from his psychological instrument, 
TItc K'A'eyiscn \ by the select ion of lieutenant 
who could biipplement his genius ; by adopt- 
ing the techniques of militarism to the needs 
of ecclesiaslicisju : lie ha'd already made a 
company whose luad he named The General 
— and whose headsliip he accepted for h.iinsclf 
— a Generalship eorrinianding such complete 
obedience over men of outstanding ability that 
(he Jesuit G(‘n( ral was soon called the Black 
Pope. 

Tile actual I'ope. however, was as capalile 
as igiialius of percuving what a mixed bless- 
ing such an oii’er of sc‘! \'ice could prove to be. 
Ignatius himself was far too capably complex 
a character not to have many enemies. One 
of them was elected Pope when the Society 
was yet young, yet had shown its mettle. 
When Ignatius heard of the election, he said 
(and it is obvious he was no more a rhetorician 
Ilian a coward) liis ‘bones became like waler.' 
TJk? sdf-eontrol of this man had become so 
eximplete that his closest associates bore 
witness that when he was mt'rry they never 
knew whether he felt cheerful, when he showed 
black anger if he was inwardly the slightest 
disturbed, when he was peaceful that there 
might not bo despair or bitter pain in his 
heart. This self-statement of his condition is 


therefore valuable and need not be doubted. 
The destruction of the Order was probably 
the one thing that could really affect this 
utterly mortified nature. 

Yet when someone, with more psycho- 
logical curiosity than consideration, asked, 
‘What will you do if the Pope dissolves tin* 
Order ?’ he replieil — ‘One quarter of an hour 
in Orison and it would then be all the siimc.' 
Again, it does not seem possible to dou})t his 
word. And wh(‘n we examine the reply we 
.see there is about it a realism and definilude 
which makes it not only convincing — carrying 
its own authenticity in the very style of it — 
bill also arresting and informative. For in 
the first place it is an answer to a question so 
general and so grim — and yet so specifically 
aimed at those who have tried to be of service 
— ^that nearly everyone has heard it asked — 
if not of themselves, of someone they have 
admired — und hardly anyone dare face it. 
r'ven the good loo often take refuge in the 
pica (so little substantiated by history) : 
God could not let His work (which of course 
1 have been doing) come to naught !’ What 
would you do, what could you do if your life 
work, in which you had sublimated your 
passions, sunk your possessions and exchanged 
your pretensions — should be put to death and 
you poor poiiilless thing left to live on ? It 
is possible that the good confront this issue 
at its sharpest point. But every man of 
energy must know how lielpless he is should 
his work, the meaning of his social, economic 
and physical being, be taken away utterly from 
him and he become an unwanted failure. 
And in the second place the answer is an exact, 
diagnostic repl.y. Ignatius knows what is at 
slake, what the failure of the Society will 
mean for him, because of what it will mean to 
his loyalist friends and for the Church which 
he adored and which was still fighting an un- 
decided counter-attack. Ignatius was not a 
contemplative. His vocation was action, a 
call to save his communion. Ignatius does 
not, then, play the Stoic or any of the roles 
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of the superior person. He does not dismiss 
the painfully ajd curiosity, telling the enquirer 
not to be. inquisitive and so wrap up his wound 
in the mantle of offended dignity. Nor does 
he make light of it all. J Ic might have carried 
conviction, if he had laughed it off. He had 
proved his toughness, yes. and his capacity hu- 
humour, so that he might have felt il wise 
to say, and carried conviction in the saying 
that it would really make no difference. Or 
he might have said, God will never let it 
happen. Again he had shown that his belief 
that he was doing God’s will wa.s rigid enough 
to have made such a statement credible. He 
does not use any of the great cliches : Fiat 
Voluntas Tun : Imus Deo : Deo Graf ins. 
lie gives a time (able. And that is character- 
istic of him. For like all moderns he was 
interested in lime in a way that the medieval 
was not. His ‘Exercises’ show I hat— so 
many weeks to have acquired this altitude 
toward Hell, .so many to gain that toward 
Heaven. So when he says ‘one <|uarler of 
an hour’ there can be little doubt he means 
exactly what he says. Ignatius prayed by 
the clock. He was making a careful estimate 
and calculation between two things and the 
distance bctw'cen them. He knew he loved 
his work and the extent and weight of the 
hopes he had for its success. He knew it was 
his life as far as he. an individual, had any 
reason for living. But he also knew how he 
was involved, engrossed. This was a cer- 
tain degree of real discrimination — the power 
to see the two things— the work and the 
person who worked — Ignatius I/ryala. And 
the being that looked on and saw both the 
Societ.v of Je.sus and its founder, with an equal 
detachment, that being it was who could see 
what to do with Ignatius what must be done 
with the busy passionate Spaniard, if that 
creature’s reason for living w’as suddenly 
taken from it. The central being Ignatius 
never quite lost touch with ; though he 
evidentl.v by his own words did not always 
keep in close contact with him. In fact the 
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distance that Ignatius found was separating 
11, e two silk s of himself at the crisis in his 

life was precisely fifteen minutes. He was 
(lilt, from the shore, away from his base a 
quarter of an hour. Give him that time and 
he would know what to do with it. In that 
little space he would be able — ^lie had evident- 
ly done so before— to ‘pay in' the ‘slack of 
the line’ that kept him and the Atman with- 
in apart. Then, once that contact was really 
made, once the eternal life had absorbed the 
lemporal the fluctuations in the waves of 
circumstance would make no more difference 
to him than billows of mist sweeping past a 
walker can make him sway. ‘Orison’ was for 
Ignatius what we should probably call induced 
contemplation, that total awareness of Reali- 
ty to which many who have practised medita- 
tion can after some time summon by an act 
of the will. In Ignatius’ case it was not an 
in.stani ancons act. We may venture to think 
that in Ruy.sbrocck-to mention another 
Westerner— it would have been if not 
instantaneous at least a matter of seconds. 
Ignatius lived too busy a life to be in imme- 
diate contact, biit-and in this he differs 
from many of our busy churchmen of today 
—he <lid not neglect to keep in mind the 
lime it would lake him to recover the essen- 
tial contact. And, of eour.se, he was aware 
that each day. by his contemplative prayer— 
which we are told he never neglected-hc 
brought himself back to that distance. Had 
he found that his distance was increasing then 
there is little doubt he would have put him- 
self into ‘retreat.’ Ignatius had no intention 
of ‘gaining the whole world and losing his 
own smil.’ The quarter of an hour was as 
much ‘free play’ or ‘.slack line’ as he allowed 
himself. Ignatius’ reply is then vcr>' 
germane for thosi'-the vast majority who 
feel that they must live active lives but 
find, in Father Baker’s i>hrase, that that 
life does ‘deordinate’ them : not only would 
the total miscarriage of their effort thron 
them into something like despair— the little 
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contretemps of everyday ilealijig with people 
make them irritable, depressed, paieiitly un- 
spiritual, uncharitable, im-pcaceful. And 
they often wonder with gloom how they 
could take any major disaster- -and pray 
God that lie will not try them. Does not 
the answer to this very common state we have 
all experienced lie in Ignatius’ advice ? 
‘Know how far you are out, take care never 
to be beyond where you can recollect your- 
self. Day by day — three times a day — make 
at least an honest check-up — and if you find 
the distance between you and your anchorage 
is increasing take more time till you arc once 
more within sufficient distance to make 
yourself fast and secure should the wind 
come down and the sea rise.’ This check-up 
Ignatius calls the ‘examin’. It does not take 
long — one honest ghince will show ho>v much 
one has drifted in the three or four hours one 
has been attending to .surface things. Of 
course the necessary rc-hauling may take 
considerable time and exertion. 

A similar illustration of this practical 
power in an ‘active’ is given at the beginning 
of a flapanesc monk’s account of his pene- 
tration into Tibet, when that country was 
clo.scd to outsiders. A Tibetan Abbot, 
whose big monastery lay near the frontier, 
had permitted a foreign pilgrim to enter. 
The Lha.s.sa Government, learning this, not 
only degraded the Abbot — whicii meant 
that he lost a powerful and dignified position 
— but condemned him to be drowned in the 
almost freezing waters of the source stream 
of the Brahmaputra river, lie was taken in 
his criminal garb to be drowned. When 
they arrived where he was to be bound and 
sunk in the stream he made the Ignatian 
statement, ‘Permit me to read over .slowly 
to myself three times The Diamond Sutra 
and then it will be all right.’ The time was 


permitted him. He then with complete 
composure let himself be lowered with a 
heavy .stone round him, into the stream. 
After .some time the body was raised. He 
came to life again. He quietly submitted 
to be once more immersed. A .second time 
he was raised, only to be found once more 
alive. Only at the third time was his release 
completed. 

So many people today talk of Brother 
I^awrence and the continual Practice of the 
Presence of God, and when they do .so often 
di.sparage any regular times of prayer and 
meditation. They .say, to S[)('nd all one’s 
time with exercises, or even a good part of 
it, i.s both pretentious and unneces.sary. And 
yet we know that when many such good 
.social workers meet di.sastcr their conduct 
does not differ — for it cannot — very much 
from that of the most casual liver, ’riiey 
still an' de.siring the fruit of their works and 
have n(M’ achieved Karma Yoga. But they 
may be riglit that they cannot give their lives 
to trying to achieve a constant contemplative 
stale. They must also realize, if they read 
Brother Lawrence with the slightest real care, 
I hat the slate he reached was very advanced 
and had taken a life of austerity, which they 
would considi'r unhealthy. May not the 
middle step betwet'n that Carmelite perfection 
and the way that most of us feel compelled 
to live, lie in the Ignalian advice, ‘Know how 
far you are out ; never let it be more than 
a quarter of an hour ; and sec daily that you 
keep that di.stance — .see that it is not 
growing !’ Then when ruin and death come 
to complete our detachment, they will serve 
this, their intended purpose and we too 
shall be able to add to the authentic record 
of c.s.sential advice, ‘Fifteen minutes in prayer 
and it will be all the .same. The One 
remains, the many change and pa.ss.’ 



REMINISCENCES OF SWAMl VIVEKANANDA 

By Panuit SiiKi SnRiDHARA Nehru 


All those lifiy long yours and more have 
kept and confinnod an ;d)idjng nioinory of iho 
groat Swami’s abounding Grace, a.i it tluai was 
showered ni)on me, a child of sown and then 
eight, and has given mo spiritual sustonanoo 
when none oIIht was available or inlt lligibie to 
m(‘. It has been in a deeply moviiig way, in 
the words of Goldsmilh, ‘my shame in crowds, 
my solitary pride/ Th/it perhajis, was my sol(‘ 
reason why in the eoiirsc of mimoroiis addresses 
on religions and spiriliL‘d subjects during my 
five visits to America and ten to Europe, I 
never revealed what was, and is, oiu' of my 
greatest si )i ritual tr(‘a suits, 

llul the unextiecled hap[)encd, ami I In* 
silence broke. During a recent visit to 
('olombo, Ceylon, I qiiile forgel my previously 
self-imp()s(‘d, self-denying ordinance and re- 
vealed my very deej) debl to the personal 
influence of Suvinii \'ivckanandaji, and how 
the si)iritual lighl and leading, half-cousciously 
absorbe»l, as a child in tliose dim and distant 
years, had helped me lhn>ugh the on\vn?*d path 
in life, and helped me automatically pick out 
the slraiglit from I he crooked, I tie smooth 
from the rough, the lirighl fnjiii tin' dark and 
tlu' true from tin' false. 

1 had lost my mother whim vi ry young ; 
goiK' for m<' ai the lender age of six were lu'r 
‘blest, sweet, belovc'd, m'ighboiirhood her 
lofty si)iril, whieh eould see all, penetrate all, 
and in a flash aspiri' to Heaven’s liglit and 
glory. And yet who could have imagined 
that sucli a mollu'r's subtle inffnenee should be 
uiiconseionsjy but none the less convincingly 
replaced by a Swami's ! 

Bui iiiscnilable are the ways of the lliiseeii ! 
‘He who doth the raven feed, yea providently 
caters for the sparrow' had also taken care to 
provide that secret guiding hand and spirit 
for me when I was seven and then eight 
years old. 


Usually the mother's jilaei^ is taken by a 
sister, an aunt, who can bring all thi'ir latent 
and jialeiit affection to bear on the growing 
child or boy, so that he can have some- 
what of the spiritual moulding whieh 
is to determine his near future and leave 
its indelible mark on hi« later life. But to 
think that a very highly revered and learned 
and worshipful sn])ennan should lake such 
a homel,v phu'C', inspire such simple feelings 
in a grow’ing lad, go so far to shape his being — 
is to think the unthinkable, the incredible. 

Reverend gentlemen, in black or saffron 
robes, arc lu'ld by women and children as ‘a 
tiling ensky’d and sainted : by their renounec- 
im'iit an immortal spirit,* Forl)idding and 
forbidden folks ! llna[)proachable to simple 
human emotions and responses. Of such a 
one said in *77/c Blhid Sahit' the I.ord : 

‘When the Heart itself receives no tint, 
what use this tinted robe ?’ 

But in the Swami's ease, wdiieh is. alas, so 
rare in the .annals of l^anditrv and devotion, 
tin* heart itself had received tin? tint, long 
before the robe was tinted, or the tinted robe 
was donned. And it went mueh beyond that. 

In the grave reverend masl(a’ in saffron 
robe I hail somehow recovered the lost one, 
who was taken awi’.y from me in her reddish 
broNvn wra\)ping. Tiie si'ene of ])arling from 
the dear departed still lives, in my mind. To 
say that I understood at the ag(‘ of five or six 
just exactly what was happening or further 
what was still going to happen is to say some- 
thing whieh is neilher her(‘ nor there being 
neither wholly true nor wholly false. Some 
.said she was going on a journey and would 
soon ndnrn. Ah, yes, would soon return ! 

Whoever .said it, was more than a jirophet. 
For a prophet is sure of his words, his pro- 
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phecy, his vision or peep into the future. In 
this case the amateur proi)het would have been 
most surprised of all to see his prophecy 
coming true in a sense, and in a way, he never 
knew or could have known. 

For just two years later (in which ‘life had 
p^issed with me but roughly,' when 1 went 
from piller to post, and passed from hand to 
hand, amid people who were kindly and cordial 
and yet could also be curt and frowning, whose 
very names I could not dare utter or even call 
them by their names, such was my inborn 
fright and bashfulncss ;) came new visions, 
and horizons, opening out on a gloom which 
had depressed me in the midst of general 
cheerfulness and homely joys of kind and 
considerate uncle’s home. When the other 
childern were being looked after by their 
doting pappas and mammas, I, although par- 
taking of their cheer and pleasures was yet 
something, somehow, an ‘also-fellow\ The 
feelings of such an ‘also-fellow’ of seven are 
best depicted by the master Jiaikuiai of Japan, 
Bashaoy in his well-known nineteen syllable 
fiaiku, composed when he was a child of seven 
or eight, and left alone in the house of the aunt 
who luid taken her children away to the fair 
and Bashao was left sitting on the threshohl 
with a sparrow hopping aljoul : 

‘Come with each other let us play, little 
sparrow without any mother !’ 

But there came, when the gloom was 
thickest and the need the sorest, not a silver 
lining to a cloud but ,a whole panorama of 
new scenes, new vistas, new virtues, of a 
great Master in saffron robes, who was so 
totally different from the others of the sjdfroii- 
eJad fraternity ; who with looks and nods and 
gifts more than molher<*(l the motherless 
child, who endeared himself no less by his 
invisible sympathy as by his gifts ’ a ‘biscuit 
or a coiifeetionary plum.* 

All that happened in Almora, or more 
correctly Almorah, or phonetically ‘Almurh’, 
dear queen of the Kumaun Hills. 


AT SWAM! VIVEKANANDA*S ABODE 
IN ALMORA 

My falher had rented a house or biingalow 
overlooking the famous Ranidhara spring 
located on a bluff as you enter the horseshoe 
l)end of the hills, following the cart-road (now 
motor-road) as you leave Kausaiii and enter 
the ups ami downs of houses forming the 
habitations of Almora proper. The bluff 
commands a view of the snows beyond 
Bageshwar depression and away to a side are 
the Kalimat hills. Crowning one end of the 
horseshot‘ above the bend, set in shrubbery 
and some foliage is the Ochterlony Monument, 
which was uu agitated spot during the morn- 
ings (‘speci.dly, wlnm the Gurkhas and the 
killed llighland(‘rs both, though from the 
ends of the csirth, used to indulge in sham- 
fights. 

j\ry father used to thrill to the sliaiu-fighls, 
perhaps moH' so than did I. At one point ho 
acinally arguitl with the British Company 
Commander as to why he did not take the 
unaware (iiirkhas in the rear and fall on 
their back, to bo told by the polili* Highlander 
lliat he would be only reve aling his own 
position whi(‘h was not of eonsidorablo 
jiLrenglh. This incident is only noted as a 
preliminary to show that in his Himalayan 
retreat my father was not perforce leading a 
‘retired* life but was very much alive and 
alert. 

The (/kara of Ranidhara was not what it 
was thirty and tJiiai forty years later, an 
exiguous trickle but a big, broad gush of 
\\i\ivT with plenty of sparkle and spray. And 
that spray has a niche in my memory : A 
yvvy voluble yahari dame, fills her outsize 
pitcher at the current, withdraws, I step up 
and loan forward to the orifice when, lo and 
beliohf ! she complains to my father coming up 
from the rear : There, your .son has polluted 
my pitcher with the spray from his hands ! 
‘Not a bit of it,” and I was on the point of 
protesting when my father clinched the 
matter and solved the dispute by asking the 
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harassed soul the price of a pitcher ; so much, 
she said. He gave it to her and to my 
surprise slie walked off with the old pitcher 
too ! ‘Won’t you leave this hehirul ?' T asked 
her ; ‘it is no good to you.’ ‘Of course it is 
good to me. I shall store grain in it.’ And 
so she rambled away with the spoils of victory. 
Fifty years a judge, my father knew how to 
enforce a decision, which was sound, even if 
the evidence was dubious. The judicial 
temperament is not one of all ])oise and repos<‘, 
but of grim determination. In a subsequent 
scc'ne, a husbind is seen beating his wife on 
the open .«treet, just in front of his dwelling, 
or I should say their dwelling, before he turned 
her out. My father was not the one to rudi 
in where even angels might fear to tread, 
when a husband and his wife an* at logger- 
heads. So with extreme foresight my fallnr 
got in front of the couple and raised shouts of 
‘Police ! Police !’ Not a policeman was in 
sight, but the very fear of the police coming in 
put a stop to the assault, the estranged couple 
composed their differences and made them- 
selves scarce. 

After the exeitements of the mornings and 
the days, it w.as tlie afternoons and the even- 
ings which were undihited bliss at the abode 
of peace in the retreat of Sw’ami Vivekananda. 

Its ex;iet location and the way thither alike 
escape me. Not that it very much nmtten'd or 
matters. I was used to trudging big dis- 
tances. Eight or nine miles to the Ramsay 
Collegiate School for day and night classes, 
wdth extra mileage thrown in for the morning 
scampers was good going ; and thereafter to 
the abode of Swami Vivekananda was also 
some distance, bnt it did not eiilail any extra 
fatigue or any at all, for I had learnt to look 
forward to it. On the contrary tlu' extra 
mileage was covered with extra /esl, as it 
brought extra joy. 

My father particularly enjoyed and appre- 
ciated this evening outings to Swniiii Vivekn- 
nanda’s retreat if for no other more abstruse 
reason than this, which to me was apparent 


as it indeed was to all simple fellows, that it 
brought the Western atmosphere of Euro])c 
and America to one who had in those distant 
lands received something of his larger cdiiea- 
tion. For was it not these that had learnt to 
shed most of the shackles (»f caste, custom, 
tradition, orlhodox,v and Ind fed bigotry ? 
The dens(‘ silv(*r-grey bushy beard which 
might have done a Sheikh or Sikh great 
honour had been replaced with a well trimmed 
fashionable whiskered growth to either side 
of th(‘ jawbone and not too much of it in the 
style then in vogue ; his mind aha t to every 
eurn'nl of thought and emotion in the world : 
his free-thought and free thinking, which 
had replaced his orthodoxy, ineajiing ‘you 
are free to think as you please, l>ut please do 
your own thinking I’ 

To such a one w.ns the Swami A'iveka- 
iianda’s soei('ly particularly welcome. 

To begin with the classless category tlu're 
was our worthy dollfact' waxwork Kaiil 
Sahal). I can still see his dark nibieund 
amethyst face, sharply ehiselh'd, wreathed in 
smiles and (‘xlractiiig good-humoured fun. Kaul 
Salinl) had not much to do in tlie way of aiiste- 
ril.v ; he was a lat<' slee{)er,and a very late riser, 
and liis day might l)egin any lime after noon, 
but his candour was compelling ; and he had a 
‘hail fellow well met.' with everybody, 
which endeared him without being copied. 
I believe seeing him now and then at the 
Swami Vivekananda's retreat but 1 do not 
think that he made any vigorous contribution 
to the conversations or debates. Kaul 
Sahal) did not stay vc'rv long in Almora ; 
why exaetl,v he ev('r came there T do not 
recall unless it be for this sound reason that 
he wished to escape the heat of the plains 
during his first summer on return from 
Europe and alongside reviva'd old friendships 
from Euro])c. Iii the latter ease it speaks 
volumes to Swami Vivekananda’s manysided- 
luss and humanity. eharitabloness, and 
allraelive ])Ower that p(‘()])le of all types and 
persuasions and stamp were drawn lo him 
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and went away from him with something good, 
noble, and uplifting. Before autumn snows 
Kaiil J^nhab had left for Rajputnna to embark 
on and achieve with distinction a very 
honourable career as Chi('f Judge. 

With him would come as .admirer and 
fnend Shri Badri Dal Pando Avho was then 
struggling through the mysteries of Shakes- 
peare for his gradu.alioii, and I can still 
picture Paiuh'jl, Avith buff-bound copies of 
Shakespeare’s plays such as were set in his 
course, making for Kaul Sahab’s lodging 
located over the old Railway Depot, which 
was on I he first floor and where I too was a 
very welcome, self-invited guest, because I 
loved to w.atch the weighing bridge from which 
I would dangle at times, and watch the 
contacts with the toy train which though 
lost to sight still was to memory dear. 
Pandeji would t.^ekle Kaul Sahab in the 
eaj'ly hours ; Kaul Sahab Avould be ready 
for going out in the afternoon. The most 
obvious suggestion in the evening stroll would 
be in the direction of Judge Sahab as my father 
was called, or in the direction of the retreat 
where Swamiii was there to welcome us. 

Pandeji was liei)ing to get souk' familiarity 
with literary England through Kaul Sah.ab ; he 
got more than familiarity with religious and 
cultural topics of the world, ( specially Tlindii 
contribution to world uplift through Swanii 
Vivekananda on the other hand. lie may not 
have r('ali/.cd it. but Paiuh'ji was the gaimT. 
And Pamh'ji was not an isolated specimen of 
homo sfudiot/s or the student type of humanity. 
In those days a student of the B.A. class was 
undoubtedly r.are. But he was the observed 
of all observers and a hero amongst the class 
boys including myself, perhaps the youngest 
who eyed v ith envy. He formed a ‘coir where 
he would transmit secondhand the inspiration 
he Avoiild derive from England-returned 
people and the inspiration that ho received 
from the retn^at of the Swami Vi\ k.nnanda. 

That in itself was an achi{'vcment for the 
new style student to be got to interest himself 


in matters transcending his course and curri- 
culum. Moreover, Swami Vivekananda's 
English was in itself an education. Volumes 
could not do justice to his English, so chaste 
and pure, so inHlifliioiis and smooth-flowing ; 
you caught it with yoiu* avid ears and eager 
mind. Who am 1 to go to sing its praises, 
when the mighty intellects assembled at 
Chicago had been captivated by its charm and 
sweet persuasiveness ? Suffice it to record as 
the impression of an eight year old youngster 
that he was understood whenever he spoke, 
every word, every gesture, every nod, every 
smile. 

I can still imagine him sitting in his saffron 
r(J>es. saffron turban, and his yellow- rose 
apricot complexion to which the fine Almora 
climate had affixed its glowing seal of health, 
silting, taking in the various (pieslions, remarks, 
points addressed to him by his manifold 
admirers ; in(‘luding such others as might have 
been against their better judgcanenls, critics, 
c.vnics. .sceptics, but let there be no misundor- 
.standing ! Those Avho came to s('()fP remoined 
to pray ! 

The student world as represented by the 
two extremes, (Badri Dal Pande the B.A. 
candidate .at one end and the humble IXlh 
.standard schoolboy that is myself at the other) 
were his willing ca])tives and thrilled to llm 
thought llvil lh(' Swamiji was interested in 
them. That through him the whole world was 
likewise interested. That lent an hour’s 
importance to the little fellow’s heart. I have 
had occasion to liejir other eminent speakers 
speak to us as students. Two may bo men- 
tioned, but with this chair conviction that 
neither could equal Swamiji in his persuasive 
power and accommodating spirit. He seemed 
to be moulding your mind and spirit as he 
went along. Those two speakers, each a giant 
in the giant’s way, were Romesh Chandra 
Dutt and Mrs. Annie Besant. 

Romesh Chandra Dutt had rendered 
yeoman’s service to the cause of Hindu 
revivalism. Already when he lectured to us 
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in our school and 1 had the rare distinction 
of being presented to him we were struck by 
his supreme erudition which had brought him 
into the coveted ranks of the Indian Civil 
Service, or the I.C.S. — which three letters 
seemed to represent a sort of talisman to many 
a striving, struggling student, including some 
impostors who, though studying in the Inter- 
mediate Class, would call themselves I.C.S., in 
other words, Inteimediate Class Student 
(I.C.S.)- His Ijays 0 / Ind were taught io ns 
in the English rendering based on Tennyson's 
Locksley Hall that we should have known to 
ourselves in the original. Rut he achieved 
greatness and sublimity through simplicity 
and in that respect showed gh‘ams of the light 
which shone with full blaze in Swami Viveka- 
nanda. Typical of the effect he achieved in 
his Lays of Ind may be quoted the line : 

‘Touch me not with liands unholy, .sacred 
is a woman’s hair!’ But what R. C. Dutt 
did to the letter, Swami Mvekananda duj to 
the spirit, 

Mrs. Annie Besaiit was also one who went 
deep into the .spirit of things, but hers was a 
til wart ed soul which found no relief, neither 
in religion nor in politics, although she shone 
in both and outshone many a compeer. She 
approaches, if such contrasted e.xtroines as 
Omar Khayyam and Annie Besant may be 
mentioned in the same breath, the picture of 
frustration and pessimism, put by Omar in 
the quatrain : 

‘A falcon I who.se Mighty Wing, 

Eiirth’s Highest Treasure o'ersprings, 

But nowhere finds a niche to hold it. 

And flops to earth, poor broken thing !' 
Omar stood for kismet, static, passive, 
negative ; Besant for karma, positive, dynamic, 
active ; and yet the sense of disappointment 
in Be.sant is acute. She turnefl from the Rev. 
Be.«!ant and the Chri.stian faith as it did not 
satisfy her ardent soul. She built up a Hindu 
revivalism, as she understood it, not as it 
should have been, and that too did not sati.sfy 
her either, or she would not have drifted into 


politics, which pro\ ed the bane of a beautiful 
apotheosis. She understood Hhri Rhagavad 
Gita in a cold, rational, w<u-d-pupe way, w ilhout 
thrilling to it in the srime dynamic manner na 
did Mahatma Gandhi, or slu‘ would liave 
broken the shackles of polities bi'forc they 
squeezed the marrow out of her hurt soul. 

Swami Vivekananda had the sublime 
.simplicity of the one, and tiie cold intellect 
of the other, with a vitalizing grace of his own 
which carried conviction to the meanest and 
the densest. That expl.dns his great triumph 
over Western materialism, but 1 am anticipat- 
ing, for a boy of eight or nine was not con- 
cerned with any ‘i.sni’ home or foreign-made. 

Turning from the student to the business- 
man's set represented at the evening galhcr- 
ings at Swami Vivekananda's abode, must 
be mentioned in the first and la.'^t place Lala 
Anti Ram S;ih. imhatri banker, agent, suijplicr, 
and a sort of ‘univcisal provider' after ilte 
style of William Whiteley, whom both my 
father and Swami Vivekananda must luivi* come 
to know fairly well in Ihcir stay in London. 
Lala Anti Ram Sah certainly banked for my 
father, and I have every reason for pnvsuniing 
that he also banked for Swami Vivckiinamla 
and particularly for a charming English couple, 
whom I had come to know uinh'r S-vanii 
Vivekananda's hospitable and iiidifting loof. 
They had l)een very nnich impressed by 
Swami Vivekananda's elnqinmee. erudition, 
.spirituality, and above all by his per.sonal 
magnetism, almost a])pi'oaching mesmerism, 
and they had followed him, if my reporter was 
not a liar, all tlie way from England to Almora. 
In fact I am not sure if they had not accom- 
panied him on his way up to this Himalayan 
retreat. . . . 

The circle of devoted friends and admirers 
who gathen'd together at the peaceful pleasure- 
giving and ins])iriting abode of Swami Viveka- 
nanda in the Airiiora hills is comph'te except 
for two who need particular nienlion, ]iiy 
father and Swami Vivekananda himself, and, 
of course, myself as their boy-introducer. The 
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part which I had to play as their unseen or 
rather unfelt introducer will be apparent as 
I go along with this narrative. 

My father had shed his orthodoxy after a 
lifelong service according to the stringent rite 
and ritual in that losing cause. Perhaps I am 
wrong to call orthodoxy a ‘losing cause.’ 
Oi thodoxy is not a losing cause ; it is those 
who misapply it, who lose the spirit for the 
letter, who are losers in consequence. Ortho- 
doxy, like any other ‘doxy’, is a discipline and 
needs to be modified and clarified and amplified 
and rationalized in response to the changes of 
the changing times. 

My father had shed his orthodoxy and 
filled the vacuum overflowing with humanism, 
liberalism, freelhought of the right type, 
eclecticism, an inspired agnosticism, l-do- 
not-know-but-l-am-anxious-to -know-and-I-will- 
know. He had brouglil along with him from 
America a very fine collection of works of 
enlightenment {Aujklaeninysbuevher as the 
Germans, call them) and the library which was 
WTckly ex|}andijig with the incoming foreign 
weekly mail was freely placed at Swaini 
Vivekananda’s service. 

The books included original or latest 
editions of Haeckel. Volney, VoltJiire, Tom 
Paine, Wynwood Rcade, Darwin, Schopen- 
hauer, etc. Most in demand was the latest 
India paper complete' edition of the Encyclo- 
IHiedia Brilannica and the daily Pioneer from 
Allahabad. Books and papers were taken on 
loan, read, returned, discussed, digested and 
cast aside. There was also one mysterious 
book which I could not understand despite 
its catchy title : Madam Iloiv and Reason 
Why, 

Rationalism and Spiritualism as two con- 
tra.sted poles were under constant discussion 
and references As I was to learn later that 
purely unadulterated, misguided rationalism 
had been started by the uninspin * and un- 
inspiring English school, which might lake 
Lord Kelvin’s dictum for its watchword : ‘I 
can take nothing for understanchible and under- 


stood so long as I cannot form a mechanical 
picture of it.’ This was rationalism not only \ 
to the mind but also to the eye. The contrary 
and much truer view was taken by the German 
philosophers represented by Goethe, who said : 

‘Mysteriously by light of day. 

Nature her Veil cannot be made to lose ; 

And what she will not to your mind display. 

You cannot force from her with levers and 
with screws.’ 

(Goethe’s Faust, I & II) 

Swami Vivekananda — I c,an still recall hi.'^ 
delicate smile for I stood near him — viewed 
the subject of rationalism with amusement ; 
my father, with bemusement ; but Kaul Sahab 
— I think it was he or some substitute — with 
approUition. I can still recall the drifts of 
talk. But I was otherwise engagc'd. Swaini 
Vivekananda would keep my interest in the 
proceeding.s alive ‘with a biscuit or a confec- 
tionary plum,’ as I have quoted from Cowper, 
earlier. I can still recall his gentle hand 
playing still more gently with my curls. I can 
still recall and visualize Swainii Vivekananda’s 
d(‘ep brown eyes shedding a suffused and 
subdued warm glow from their finely chiselled 
orbits, a radiance which might well be com- 
pared with the i)oel’s : 

‘The light that never was on sea or land. 

The inspiration and the poet’s dream.’ 

I can still see that light and that radiance, 
subduing all, inspiring all, lingering now^ here, 
now there, but most of all — how little I 
realized that benefit, now and then on 
myself. 

‘I could not have said then but I could 
siiy now : 

Mine eyes have seen the glory of the 
coming of the Lord !’ 

Glory is given ; glory is received ; glory is 
transmuted. What transmutation has that glory 
undergone in me ? I know it, for I foci it : that 
there has been a powerful transmutation of 
that glory. Only I should iiAinc the child by 
its proper name ! 
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It is to the inspiration imbibed without 
' thinking because not understood, or received 
in all its purity and entirety because there was 
no shadow of doubt or deception that I feel 
privileged to claim something of that inner 
light which has made life worth living and 
worth serving for. 

And it is exactly thanks to the inspiral ion 
then received and subsequently garnered and 
treasured as it came from the lips, hands, gifts, 
and presence of the Great Master that I have 
been able to realize something of the meaning 
of the Gif<i and can carry that meaning with 
me wherever 1 go and propagate its mess*ig<‘ 
to alien lands and in alien people. 

To the glory that w.as Greece and llu' 
^ grandeur that was Home must be added the 
Light that was, and is Almora. A light tran- 
scending both, Glory and Grandeur. For 
Glory blinds and dazzles ; Grandeur begins 
and ends in vanity ; but Light guides, philo- 
sophizes, and befriends. 

The light that Vivekananda was irradiating 
shoiK' with equal glow, whether seen through 
tile coloured glasses of mysticism or of faith 
or of both. Whatever the individual prismatic 
hues one fastens on at a time or successively 
or simultaneously, that light is one, whole, 
eii t i re, overwhelm in g. 

I go back to my childhood days, my boy- 
hood reactions, as I stood repeatedly, perhaps 
closest of ail, bathing in lliat light, iml)ibing 


unseen, unfelt, unconscious, all the inner 
strength that has carried me since through 
and over the thorns of life, on a course which 
might well have been by him and to him set. 

I have not belonged to any denomination 
nor borne any lalx'ls. nor joined any lodges, 
masonir or otherwise. Herein 1 have followed 
my fatlicr's dictum, when he answered the 
r(‘pcatcd calls of friends to join a masonic 
lodge : T belong to the brotherhood of 
Man.* 

And so I appreciated the friend I had found 
in Swami Vivekananda, friend and more than 
friend, guide and philosopher, all the more ; 
and I carry his vision of enlightened face before 
ilie eyes, more vividly tlian on ])rint or picture. 
.And later on in life I have fmmd in the philo- 
sopher Nietzsche some lines which can truly 
interpret my own devotion to llie Master 
from my childhood limes : 

*. . . Deep glows within my breath of fire : 
Tile Inseri])t : ‘To the Unknown Friend.’ 
A’oiirs am I. liowsoe’cr T went 
Th(' Path of Sin and World-Desire. 

Amours am I even as I go under, 

Unequal to a strife unjust, 

And yet I render 
Service to you, for I must. 

Will-bound, spi'll-bound, T take my stand. 
Here where the ways divide and part. 
Most certain in my inmost heart, 

Go where I will, yon hold my hind !’ 


SOME ASPECTS OF ISLAMIC MYSTICISM 

By Dr M. IL\fiz Sykd 

In the present day, on account of political this world, ancient or modern, revealed by 
upheavals and lack of good understanding. God and sent through Ilis messengers to all 
Islam, unlike other religions, is greatly mis- mankind which lacks spiritual inspiration and 
understood in many quarters. People have moral vitality. Islam is no exception to it. 
begun to doubt whether it has any spiritual Every religion worth the name has had and 
or moral value or not. There is no religion in should have the exoteric and esoteric sides to 
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it. God and soul remain mere names lo such 
of us as have not lo.'iriit to realize their inner 
intrinsic meaiung. Tt is only by living a life 
of purity, chastity, truth, non-violence, and 
austerity that one becomes fit enough to 
tread the path of spiritual realization, which 
in course of time enables the aspirant to 
understand what human soul and God are. 

The divinity of in.nn and his close relation 
with the Supreme Reality are more or less 
acknowledged by almost all the religions of 
the world. A devout Muslim who has full 
faith in the t<‘nels of Islam and its pristine 
inirity has to observe its outer from, and, 
therefore, he does not owm his divine nature 
publicly, but when the same d(‘V(U('e learns 
to dive deeprr into his own being and grasps 
tlu" divine essence in him, he treats the fact 
of his divinity as a sf'cret over which he has to 
keep silence ;nid wldch he can convey only 
to those who are his fellow-travellers on the 
path. TJiis knowledge of sjurilual wisdom is 
conveyed from ‘bn'ast to breast’ and not 
talked about. This is an old tradition of 
Lslani. The idea underlying this secrecy is 
that the peace of public mind should not be 
disturl)ed. The majority of the people arc 
expected to h'ad a moral life as laid down by 
Islam in their everyday life and acknowledge 
their relation to (lod as a humble creature 
and regard Him as the Source of his being, 
tlu' Supreme Creator, Master, and Patron. 

The conception of the? Unity of God is 
the pivot round which revolve all other 
doctrines. The oneness of God is acknow- 
ledged by all the schools of mysticism. The 
pure existence of the Supreme Reality is 
called Z«/, without any reference to His 
attributes. Tt is known through its qualities 
and attributes called Ism-e-sifat. The neo- 
phyte is expected to meditate on Divine, 
attributes and through his constant medita- 
tion, prayerfiilnc.ss, and single-mi. ded devo- 
tion, a glimpse of His Beauty, Grcatne.ss, and 
Grandeur is vouchsafed to him. The aspirant 
is enjoined to draw a curtain over his mind 


against Maseiva, that which is not God, and 
desire nolhiiig but Him and the ability to do 
His will, which is another name of Islam which 
really and literally means complete resignation 
and surremder lo the will of God — an attitude 
which is to him the only ruling idea of his life. 
He owes allegiance to no other being. He 
bows down before none, kneels down before 
the Almighty Allah who is his .sole Refuge, 
Benefactor, and Supreme Master, 

The first step enjoined by Islam for the 
attainment of this goal is five limes' prayer, 
a full month’s fast once a year, sharing at 
least one-forliclb of one’s properly with ])oor 
and inrligenl piCrsons, and performing a 
julgriniage io Mecca called TTajj. The second 
step is cnnslanl repcliliou of Goifs name, 
ilieulally :in<! verbally, and medilalion on 
Him and His Qualities. In order fully to 
succeed in his elTort of spirit ual realiz.alion he 
has lo .«eek the help and giiidaiilce of a 
murahid or teacher, to whom he olTcrs his iil- 
mnsl devotion and who in his turn initiates 
him into the mysteries of divine wisdom and 
lakes him along from one step to another in 
the sphere of spiritual devcl()i)nif'tit. In 
this connexion three kinds of meditations are 
practised. The first is called Tmamoar-e- 
ShfiUx'h (meditation on one's teacher), the 
.second, Tciminvur-c-Iinsul (meditation on 
the Prophet), the third, TtU’tcnf'wur-c-AIIah 
(medilalion on God). Thus an aspirant is 
led from one step lo the other systemalieally 
till he attains Ilis grace and an insight into 
the mystery of Divine Wisdom. 

It may be noted here that the methods 
and stages of spiritual realization laid down 
by Islam boar dose resemblance io .some of 
the schools of ancient Hindu thought. 

THE SUFI DOCTRINE OF THE 
UNITY OF GODHEAD 

The Muslim mystics are agreed that God 
is One, Alone, Single, Eternal, Evorla.sting, 
Knowing, Powcifiil, Mighty, Majestic, 
Generous, Clement, Master, Merciful and 
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Compassionate ; that He is qualified with all 
the attributes and named with all the best 
names ; that since eternity lie has not 
ceased to continue with His name and 
attributes ; that there is no eternal but He 
and no God besides Him ; that He is neither 
body, nor shape, nor form, nor person, nor 
element, nor accident. One of the great 
Sufis says, Tie is hidden in His manifestation, 
manifest in concealing. He is outward and 
inward, near and far ; and in this respect He 
is removed beyond the resemblance of creature. 
They are agreed that He is neither perceived 
by the eyes, nor assailed by the thought, that 
his attribul(\s do not change, and that His 
names do not alter ; that He is First and the 
Last, the Outward and the Inward, that He 
is acquainted with everything, that there is 
nothing like Him, and that He sees and hears.’ 
{The Doctrine of the Hvjh pp. 14, (.’ambridge 
Press) . 

It may be added that all these statements 
about the (lodhead lune their Quranic 
sanctions^ too numerous to be quoted here. 

The most manifest of existences is the 
FiXi^teiiee of God. The existence of things is 
by I he light of God. Tlie perception of 
yourself is the perception of God. He wlio 
has understood his Naja (Real Self) has. 
understood his God. The R(*ality of God is 
His existence which is really His Dhai. The 
Absolute existence has no form, no shape, no 
limitations, neither beginning nor end ; and 
in spite of this He has manifested Himself in 
different shapes without any change in His 
Dhat, It is like a person surrounded by 
mirrors of different sizes and colours and 
appearing differently in them without any 
change in His own personality. 

Dhunnun-e-Misri has said, Al ilmu fi 
dhat Illahi fehhin. Knowledge in God’s 
Dhat is ignorance. No prophet or Wall has 
ever reached or will ever reach that point. 
The Prophet has said : Ma arafnnica haqqn 
merifatika T have not known Thee to the 
extent that Thy knowledge demands.’ The 


Sufis believe that God has two aspects : 
(1) Tanzih, corrcspi aiding to Nirgiina 
Brahman and (^) Tarlihih^ corre.sponding to 
Saguna Brahman. Th. y also believe that 
He is both i)resent ami a]>sent, both the One 
and the Many. He thus jo'us in Himself 
contraries and conlrailielories. 

GOD'S ATTRllHJTKS 

Prophet Muhammad once said, T am 
from the liglit of God and all things art^ from 
my light.' Truly God is beautiful and He 
loves b('auty. Beauty Is tise persojial attribute 
of the Zat. God created man in His own 
face, says the Sufi. He clothed him with 
His own attribute of beauty. IMan is there- 
fore inclined to the beautiful, (iod was thus 
Beauty and Love. His beauty was love, and 
his love was beauty. He was tin* lover ;ind 
beloved at the .same time. He .saw hirnseli in 
the mirror of Hi.s own beauty. He loved 
Himself (Iai ynhihulla) . God doe.s not love 
‘other than Him.^t‘lf’, (The Doctrine, of Snjie. 
pp. IG & 17, C,'ambridg(‘ Pre.-;.i). 

THE GfTDE (T'lr) 

The Murid (discii>le) must ob.serve the 
jamal (beauty and giandeiir of Ttr) . 'I'lie 
Pirs jamal must he letlected in the mirror <»f 
the murid'n heart. ‘Whoever hath seen me 
hath seen God,’ say.s the Prophet. ‘The 
reality of inian is the observance of me,' says 
the Prophet. 

Sliayk-i-Akbar says that a vnmd who 
seeks another pir during the life-time of his 
own pir breaks his covenant with God, which 
he made at the time of peH’orming byat 
(initiation) . The follower of one proi>het 
cannot become a follower of another, during 
the former’s life-time. 

The objects of shayal (practice), zihr 
(repetition of God’s name), and niuraqaha 
(deep meditation) are to enable the mind not 
to retain in itself the remembrance of other- 
than-God. The beginner should not be 
estranged from the path. After the purity 
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of heart is established, all defects will dis- 
appear of themselves. 

The shaykh (guide) can be in the west 
and aware of the condition of his murid 
(disciple) in the east. The least capacity of 
the pir is that he possesses ksliaf-i-qulub (that 
is, he reads the minds of his murids) and 
Kfthaf-e-qubur (that he is conscious of the 
condition of the dead in the grave). If he 
has not this capacity, it is forbidden for him 
to accept any one as his disciple. He should 
know the past and future conditions of the 
world. He is the Khali ja of God on earth. 
We have made him, says the Qunin^ vicegerent 
on earth (Surutul Baqarah, II. ,S0) . 

Abu Yazid-i-Bistami had twelve pirs in 
succession. In fact, all inrs are the manifesta- 
tion of the Name, Al-lladi. Murid shows 
extreme respect to liis pir — not as in hero 
worship but as a mark of his love. 

Murids (disciples) are of two kinds : 
ordinary and special. The pir Instructs them 
in different ways, according to their aptitudes 
and temperaments ; the one gets ordinary 
instructions, and the other gets instructions 
that are kept back from the ordinary mtnid. 
'Shaniat is my words, tariqat is my actions and 
haqiqat is my personal condition,' said the 
Prophet (peace on him) . /!/ shariatu ciqwali, 
wal triqatu ajali iml haqiqaiu akirali. 

Abu Yazid-i-Bistami ;ind Uthman-i- 
Khybari were .saying their prayers together; 
the latter concluded his prayer thus : ‘0, God. 
grant all that I desire,' and the former con- 
cluded ; ‘0, God, cut off all that I desire.' 
Uthman said, ‘How is this T Abu Yazid said, 
‘What has a seeker after God to do with the 
desires of his najs ? He relinquishes all 
Tna-sivxilah (other- than-God) and forgets his 
own exi.stence.' (Irshadat S, Ouzur-i-lllalii) , 

PERFECTION OF MAN 

The question of perfection ol man, accord- 
ing to Muslim mystics might be answered in 
different ways. In a word a perfect man may 
be defined as a man who has fully realized 


his essential oneness with the Divine being in 
whose likeness he is made. This exalted 
position as enjoyed by prophets, and saints and 
.shadowed forth in symbols to other.s, is the 
foundation of the Sufi theosophy. Therefore, 
the class of perfect men conii)rised not only 
the Prophets, from Adam to Muhammad, but 
also the superlatively elect amongst the Sufis, 
that is the persons named collectively atvaliya. 
Since the wali or saint is the popular type of 
perfect man it should be understood that the 
es.sence of Muslim .saintship, as of prophecy, 
is nothing less than Divine Illumination, 
immediate vision and knowledge of things 
uiLseen and unknown, when the veil of sense 
is suddenly lifted and the conscious self passes 
away in the overwhelming glory of one True 
Light. It may be noted that an ecstatic feeling 
of oneness with God constitutes the ivali. It 
is. the end of the path, and prepares the 
disciple to receive this incalculable gift of 
Divine grace, which is not gained or lost by 
anything that a man may do, but conns to 
him in pj'oportion to the spiritual ca|Ji5K*ity with 
which he was created. (The Perfect Man, 
Chapter II. page 7S, i^liulies in Islamic Mysti- 
cismi by Nicholson, Ombridge Press) . 

SOME CHARACTERISTICS OF THE 
SUFI SYSTEM 

It may be added that the knowledge of 
Divine wisdom is available to lliose alone 
whose eyes arc fixed, like an archer on the 
arrow, on the object at which he aims, and 
that without purity of purpose and unceasing 
effort,, deliverance or .sidvalion cannot b(' 
obtained. 

In all ages and in all times men have sought 
and found truth. They have shown the way 
and means of attainment. But men have 
listened to the mcs.sagc with incredulity and 
continued the mad pursuit of sense objects. 
Passion of body and mind govern men and 
kindle fires of desire, of greed, attachment, 
egoism, and anger. These enslave and obscure 
the mind which must be freed and n stored 
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to its pristine purity to reflect Truth. Accord- 
ing to the Muslim mystics the seekers of truth, 
therefore, concentrate all their strength in 
driving away from the mind all sense ob.ieets 
and setting it free from the domiiudion of fear 
and hate. Some inysti(;s follow the path of 
knowledge, and others the path of devotion, 
hoping to lose all sense of duality in I he 
supreme ext)erience of love. The world- 
forsakers are something of an enigma to worl 1- 
seekers. The truth is that a Sufi gives up that 
which has no real value. 

‘Muslim mystics declare life to be a journey 
over an unknown path which is as straight 
and narrow as a razor. There is no other 
light but that of faith to guide the seeker, no 


NOTEvS AND 

TO OUR READERS 

We are in[erru[)ting the series The 
Western Question this month for the pn’sent 
editorial, Bejleetions on National Indepen- 
deiire. The series will be resumed from the 
next nionlli ... 

The March of Ilistori/ by P. S. Naidu 
ri'prescnts. the two Miller Endowmieiit 
Lectures delivered by the author at Madras 
on January 4 and 5, 19 Ki. Under the terms of 
I he Endowment the subject should be one 
dealing with the exposition of ‘The meaning 
of TTurnan ITistory as disclosing the one in- 
creasing purpose that runs through the Ages.’ 
In these lectures Prof. Naidu gives a spiritual 
interpretation of world history by :\ rapifl 
survey of civilizalioii, past and present, in 
terms of Indian eonceptions. He points out 
the inadequacy of the different philosophies 
of history and principles of soci/d evolution 
which ignore the supreme spiritual factor of 
God or Brahman. He concludes, and rightly 
so, that Indian culture alone holds the key to 
the final unification of mankind. The lectures' 


sustenance but devotion. The track ahead 
cannot be sei'n, going is um^ertain, and pitfalls 
await the unwary. The seeker must travel 
in the dark. He must not cry for a candle 
to grope in the gloom or seek the rush light 
of reason. He rniisl go sleadily b)rwaid in 
the hope of reaching a great illumiu.'llon 
which awaits him at the journey’s end. It 
would profit little to dwell on the svdcni of 
Sufism. Volumes have been wi'itleu in IVisvin 
and other languages on the subject. It is not 
a system really, it is a w;iy of life. It is 
beyond the range of reason. It cannot be 
comprehended but it can bo realised.' (The 
Persian vnj sties, pp. I t & 15). 


COMMENI^S 

will appear in ihe Prahuddha Plmrafa In four 
instalments, of which tin* pr'csent one is Ihc 
first. . . . 

Introduction to the Study of the llpani- 
shads (111) is the last instalment of the 
series. The book will In* shortly published in 
India. ... 

Some Aspects of Ishunic Mysticlsin by Dr 
M. Hafiz Syed shows a side of Islam that is 
generally hiddi'u from (‘mnmon view and al- 
most lies subiiKTged iimh'r Ihe main tradition 
of the poimlar religion. 

SANSKRIT AND THE INDIAN MIND 

We are in Ihe habit of saying, among 
other things, that the hader.'Jiip of India 
should come from the soil. Geinrally it is 
taken to mean that leaders should arise md 
from the city-dwelling intelligenlsia and com- 
mercial peo|)le, who are often economic and 
political supcrfluitie.« rendering nothing or 
very little in return for wh.at they take from 
the community, but from the common p^'ople 
of the countryside who toil and moil and 
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koop society going by their labour. Such men 
alone ran make national poliiios truly reflect 
Ihe necfls and aspirations of the country. As 
things are, the masses are still mostly ignorant 
and voiceless and »Tre Ie<] by people whose 
interests and outlook eaniiot be identical with 
lln irs. In a countiy like India where the 
vast majority of its inhabitants dwell in villa- 
ges and live by agriculture, one should expect 
national politics to be greatly influenced by 
the interests and ideas of these people. Can 
we say it is so ? 

Of eoiirse, it will Ik' wrong to say that our 
polities do not refleet peasant needs at all. for 
there are many who hav(' tried to understand 
the peasants’ problems and whose aim is to 
improve their standard of living. Still it can- 
not ])e (ineslioned that if the peasants were 
intelligent and vocal and could bring all their 
legitimate weight to the political field, national 
policies would have taken other turns. 

While this is clear, there is a deeper sense 
in which the statomenl is true. The pea.sanl 
is rooted not only in a material soil but also 
a cultural soil. In ordfT to make them strong 
and haj)py and in order to develop in them 
the habits and the capacity for moral judg- 
ment, recpiirod of its citizens by a democracy, 
we should know their mind and ways of 
thinking. A leadership which understands 
their material need.s but fails to take account 
of their cullural basis will either be ineffective 
or make for chaos. Unfortunately, there are 
many in the political field wlio undersland 
economic llieorics and the business of govern- 
ment but, have no acquaintance with the soul 
of India. This is mainly the result of a 
defective education. A true leader of India 
mnsf have adequate knowledge of the tnie 
values of her cidlurc. We cannot expect of 
polificians and administrators whose know- 
ledge is confined solely to Western I story, 
politics, scif'ucc, or vague generalities about 
that much abused abstract noun humanity 
lo understand or view with sympathy the 
institutions which have held society together 


and given the people of the country that 
moral and spiritual nourishment for centuries 
without which everything would have been 
lost. 

One of the ways in whieli the youth can 
be introduced lo Ihe true sjiirit of our culture 
is the widcsprc'ad study of Sanskrit. In the 
course of an inlercsling article on RJiasJcaras 
Leclavafhi : Ils CnUuraJ linporiavcc in the 
Aryan l^ith July 1919 Shri K.S. Nagarajan, 
the writer, says : 

‘To evaluate properly its cultural impor- 
tance, some understanding of the vitality and 
persistence of Sanskrit and of the rich cultural 
heritage of ancient India is necessary. These 
have greatly influenced the Indian social and 
economic structure, though Indian mathe- 
matics and the. glory of Indian womanhood 
suffered a s('t-back from the fon'ign invasions 
from which wo have not yet becai able to 
recover. Sanskrit, oiic‘e the language! of the 
people, helps one to think, act and speak 
nobly. W(' shall be doing a groat disservice 
lo our country if wo ncgh'ol the study of 
that celestial language, lU'oessaiy for the 
revival of India’s ancient glory. Now that 
India is free, a revival of Sanskrit study, 
combined with substantial progress in the 
discovery of ancient relics, and the unearl hing 
of some of the mighty wi^rks of the past 
which indicate the progress madr in the exact 
seieiiees, must be conimeiiec.'d in earnest. . . . 

Blviskai'a s heclavatffi i.s not the only 
work which plays an im])ortant role in the 
cultural history of India. There may be 
many more such work.s which should })e dis- 
covered by the earnest efforts of research 
scholars taking to the study and popularisa- 
tion of Sanskrit without further delay. Such 
works ('uhance the prestige and glory of India 
in the eyes of the world. Let me close this 
short article with this fond hope ; May the 
beautiful Sanskrit language fiouri.sh in In- 
<lependeut India with renewed splendour, 
delighting our minds.’ 

Encouragement of the study of Suanskrit 
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among all the elements of our population 
should be a main concern of natiotial politics. 
The tremendous potentialities the study of 


Sanskrit holds for the growth of a healthy 
and integrated national life are beyond all 
imagination at present. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


BIIDIMII YOGA OF THE GITA OR THE BASIC 
SCIENCE OF THE SOUL. By Magdal ILvaiac iiandua. 
Published by the author froru Gitashram, Cluiwrujpet, 
Bangalore 4 : Pp. Sixtylwo-{-^^4S-^5b. Price Us. Ji/S. 

Ever since ihe Gila wtLs preaclictl it has U’eii hohlinj; 
the «iHeiiLio*i and interest of jicople of varied leni]X‘ra- 
ments and in various walks of life. Many are the 
eommcnlaries ujwn its teaching, e«U‘li coinnuntator' 
interpreting it in the light of his ovm exi)erience or 
understanding. And such a course is inevitable, for one 
cb.il give only wluit one has gritsp<’<l of it in Ihe absence of 
direct contact with its original preacher. Yet, a detached 
study with an oix:n mind, .free from prejuditcs and 
preconceptions, can help much in arriving at the truth. 
This is what the author of the Buddhi Yoga of the Oita 
claims to do. He deiKUid.s for the meaning of technical 
W'ords used in the Gila on the definitions given in the 
Gita itself. Apart from the other merits of this Ijook we 
must say that any attempt to confine the Gila to any 
one .scheme of interpretation is futile, except as a purely 
schola.sti<i feat to force its teaching into a strait jacket — 
suj)iK)sing it were jwssibie — ,for such attempts tend to 

coniine to a few' what is meant for all. Each one .secs 

a facet only of the truth. As such, llnmgh there may 
be apparent conflict between these various views, which 
the author points out, the conflict is not Indween the 
Gita and its different votaries. After all the Gita may 
be niulti-pur{H).sed. It must lx? rememlx*rc<l any suldline 
idea has the capacity to give inspiration in different and 
new ways to different people which its author himself 
might not have realized. 

Still, the Ihuldhi Yoga of the Gita is a w'clcome 

publication providing another and u soincwhal new 

and original line of thought reganling the teaching t)f 
the Gita. The author gives an elalxjratc iiitroduelioii 
to the study of the Giia as Buddhi Yoga, a simple 
English txan.slation of the verse.s with copious uoU*s and 
comments, a glossory and the le.xt of the Giia in dcratiagari 
at the end. Here Buddhi is u.se<l not in the seiist* of 
the pure intuitive IU‘a.son which ai)prch<Mids Kcallly, 
but in the sense of purifie<l intuitive intellect w'hich 
surrenders itself to the highest personified aspect of 


this Reality as the Purushollama. the Overlord of all 
creation . 

A large number of ])rinting mistakes have crept in 
which we hoix: will be r<*< tificd in the next edition. 

G(X)DWILL MESSAGES TO INDIA. Bv Dr. 
Tai Ciii-Tao. Published by The Siao-Indian Cultural 
Society in IndJa, Santhiiketan, Il’c.s7 Bengal. Pp. Iff. 
Price As. 8. 

H. E. Dr. Tai Chi-Tao, a great j>olitical and ciilliiral 
leader and literary figure of ('hina. wlio wils the right- 
hand man of Dr Sun Yal-Sen and an exp<jnenl of his 
hlcas, w'as invile<l in li)4(> by various instil ul ions in India. 
He accepted the in vital iinis, but at the lu.sL moment 
illness prevented liim from iiiulertaking Ihe jouiuey. So 
he .sent his goo<lwill messages to these inslitiition.s. iiariiely. 
The Benares Hindu University ; The \'is\;.--niiaT!iti. 
Saiitinikctan ; The Sitiu-lndian Cultural So' hdy <d 
India; The Maliabodlii Society of India; The Calcutta 
.Art S(X'icty ; amt The Orii*nlal ('iillural CoidVrcncf, 
Calcutta. TIjcsc mc.vsagc‘> have Ixm'h published with 
a view to promote goodwill between India and ('hiiui. 

The pamphlet contains a short l/mgraphienl sketch 

H. E. Dr Tai Chi-'rao by Mr Tan Vuii-Shnn. The 
ine.ssages truce the lullural r<‘lalions belweeii liulia and 
China and bear the iinpre.ss of the great .scholar>hip and 
cliaractcr of the author. 

THE FRENCH COUNTRYSIDE ((’HAMPAGNF^ 
LOIRE — SARTIIE) Ih Mi.ss I.mura Sihkmi. AI.A. 
Calcutta Oriental Book Agency, ib Panchanan (Iho.^e Lane, 
Calcutta. Pp. to. Price Re. 1/- 

'rUis booklet by Miss Indira Sirkar, aulh(jrcss of a few 
brochures on French life and thought, contains ihiw letters 
to her mother giving aji account of her \isit to Chaiii- 
ixignc, Lovre, ami Sarthc in France. They tlmov inlcrcstnig 
sidelight on the I^VeiicIi life of today. Thougli as letters 
from a (laughter to her mother they are tine, a recast- 
ing of the material with more details regaiding the 
natural surroundings of the eountryside and about the 
life and culture of the village folk in general would make 
tlie Ixxik more useful to the general public. 

The price of the pamphlet is rather too higli. 



NEWS AND REPORTS 


TH?: RAMAKKISHNA MISSION, NEW DELHI 

Foundation Laying Ceremony of the New Ciiari- 
tarlp: Dispensary Building & The Opening Ceremony 
OP THE Free T. B. Clinic. 

Shri Slisinkar Prasad, Chief Commissioner, Delhi, 
laid on May 1. lJ)t!) Ihe foundation-stone of the new 
buildinj^, in the liLamakrishna Mis.sioii premises at New 
Delhi, to aeeomiiiodate the Charitable Dispensary, and 
the hVee Library & Re^dinj? Room which are now 
housed in the living? ipiarters of the monastery and 
lack sulficient ai'cuinmoihilion. 

Before the laying: of the foundatlon-slone Swunii 
Gang(\shaiiaDdu, Sccrelary of the Mission at Delhi, 
gave a brief uc<‘omjt of Ihe history of the Jbunakrishna 
Mission and the Delhi Branch. The Disjjensary and 
the Library & Rcarliiig ]b>oin were .slarlwl w'hen the 
Dellii Branch wa.s cslahlisljcd in M)27. Alxiut ^2,000 
ca.ses are Ircidcil annually in Ihe Dispensary. The 
Library has volumes, and the Reading Room gets 
six dailies and .‘l.'J perioduals. The cost of (‘onstruclion 
of tlic new building is estimated at Rs. 4(>-4 j. 0()H of 
which the Mission has already <'olle<'(ed Ks. Li.HOO 
and hojH\s that geiienjus i>eople will c«mc forward tli 
donations to meet the I'est. 

• Shri Shankar Prasad in his sjieech |K)int(Hl out, 
among oilier things, I ha I at prc-eiil the refugee probiem — 
their pro|R'r rehubilitalion, eduealioii r..ml medical 
W'elfarc — was an urgiMit one. He said that the 
missionary bodies lihe the RAmakrishna Alissioii with 
the true sfiirlt of service I'onld do a gn-al ileal in 
helping tlie (iovc:iimenl to lackle this gigiMilic problem. 
Coneluiling Shri Slniiiker Prasad paid a tribute to the 
work of Ihe llainakrisIni.T Mission and lioped that the 
Disjiensary, :ind I lie library & Reading Room would 
render gn'at service to llie cili'/eiis of Delhi. 

On May 4. 1019 the OixMiing (.ereniony of the new' 
building of the Prcc T. B. Clinic of IIk Mission at 
Karolbagli was ]x*rfornied by the llon'bl Rujkumari 
Amrit Kaur, India’s ITcuUh Minister. 

Swanii Caugevliananda gave a lirief ix-comit of the 
origin and activities of the Ramakrishiia Mi.ssion, its 
Delhi Branch, and a history of the T. B. Clinic. 

The Baniakrishna Mission, established by Swnmi 
Vivekananda in 1807, has lx*en doing immense service 
to the coniilry througli its religious, culluraJ, educational 
and medical activities as well as through Its famine, 
flood and other relief works. It ilej^ends wilcly on 
publii' help to ciirry on its activities. \l present there 
arc 111 centres of Ihe Mi.ssvm working in the country' 
and 21 abroad, 'riic activities of the l>lhi branch of the 
Mission inclu<le organization of religious snd spiritual dis- 


courses, lectures, hhajans, celebratious of the i:imiversaries 
of great men and saints of all religions and creeds, and 
dissemination of their teachings for eomi>arative under- 
slajiding, mainlenancre of a free reeling room and library, 
a charitable <lispensary at the Mission premises and a 
free tuberculosis clinic. Last year, this centre organized 
relief work at the Kurukshelra Relief Camp 

The Free T. B. (Uinic was opened in 1900 at Paluirganj, 
thanks mainly to the voluntary services of .some r.oble- 
minded gentlemen, highly qualified iu the treatment of 
T. B. In 1934 the clinic was shifteil to Daryagiuij to 
a more commodiou.s building which also was found 
insufheient for the purpose as the w'ork increased in 
scoiie and quantity. The construction of the new build- 
ing was .started in 1941, which, after Ix'iiig inlcrru])lctl 
during the war years, has now been compJclwl with the 
help of the Government and the ]jublic?. The eonstruc- 
lioii cost Rs. 1,07.809. of which Its. 40,000 were ronlrihntcd 
by the Gmcrnnicnt of India. The irost of (xjulpping tin* 
clinic with X'Ray, Lalxiralory, .surgical iiislnimcnts, 
furniture, etc. was estimated at Rs. 72.000 and the 
Govenmienl has met 7ii% Ibis amount. The Govern- 
ment has also made a grant of R.s. 14.200 towards 
runiiuig expenses of the clinie for 1049-50 w'hieh wen* 
estimated at R.s. 33,070. Tliough the elinic is newly 
slarteil in this area the number of eases treated went 
up to 2.491 for the month of March 1949. At present 
the clinic has 10 olxservation berls. The elinic has al.-so 
undertaken, l)eside.s its normal activities, the Ibvnic 
Ti-eatment Si'heme, to serve those who are unabh' to 
attend the <’liiiM.‘ in pei*son. The cost of the scheme is 
fully met by the Goveriinienl througli the Proviin;ial 
Till KTi miosis As>:i »ciat ion . 

Performing the Oiwiing (Ceremony of the Clinic 
Rajkiiinari Amrit Kaur asked the people to fight In every 
way the deadly disease of tuberculosis which is taking 
a heavy loll in Imlia. She also detailed the plans of 
the Government of India in this respect and dwelt broadly 
on the enuso of Ihi? spread of T. B. and the methods 
for its prevention. She also remarked ; ‘Partition and 
onr rcsponsihiJilies in Kashmir and Hyderabad iiave 
strained onr financial re.soiirccs to the utmost, and since 
hi'alth Is a spemling department it is not possible for 
my Ministry to get all the financial aid that I would 
fain have to carry out my many projects.’ Earlier she 
.said. ‘Today I could fill the T. B. hospital in Kingsivay 
and all the other sanatoria whether run by the provincial 
Governmeiils or by the Central Government twice over, 
.so that it is obvious how dire is the need for further 
expan.sioii in the matter of T. B. dispensaries an<l clinics 
and sanatoria.' 
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CONVERSATIONS OF 

Belurmath, 7 December 1929 

It was morning, A saniiyasin of the Math 
had gone to Kashmir in spite of the severe 
winter. Mahapnrnsh Maharaj remarked on 
this : • 

‘P. has gone to Kashmir in the winter. I 
hear he has walked there all the way from 
Hrishikesli. Since hearing this iny mind is 
very worried. O Master, save him ; he has 
taken refuge in you. I think something is 
wrong with his he.ad, or else why should he 
make such a decision ? Docs anybody go to 
Kashmir at this time ?' He remained silent 
for a while, and then went on : ‘My child ! 
this road is very difficult. This business of 
bi^ahmavidya, the science of Brahman, is 
extremely arduous. Not all minds can form 
a conception of it which is the subtlest of 
the subtle. It is comparatively easy to 
acquire phenomenal knowledge, say to become 
a great philosopher, or a great scientist, a 
great poet, or artist, or statesman, but it is 
very difficult to acquire the knowledge of 
Brahman. So the Upanishetd says : “The 
wise declare that the road to Brahman is 


SWAMI SIVANANDA 

sharp and difficult like the razor's edge.’' 
Those who have not taken to this life cannot 
have the faintest notion about the obstacles in 
this path. The Upanishad calls this know- 
ledge of Brahman the supreme knowledge by 
which the Imperishable Godhead is known, 
and speaks of all phenomenal knowledge as 
the lower knowledge. Absolute chastity is 
necessary for the acquisition of this supreme 
knowledge. As a result of long observance of 
chastity in thought, word, and deed there 
develops in the body and mind an ability to 
conceive the pure idea of the Godhead or 
Brahman ; new neural paths arc opened in the 
head, and the whole body, down to its 
minutest particles, becomes transformed. 
Unbroken chastity is essential. The Master 
would say, “One is afraid to keep milk in a 
curd pot, lest it should turn sour.” That is 
why he used to love the pure-hearted boys so 
much. They alone can form a true conception 
of the Godhead. These are very subtle 
things. Of course, the thing necessary, above 
all, is the grace of God. Without the special 
grace of the Divine Mother nothing at all in 
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this line can be achieved. Only if She opens, 
out of her mercy, the gate of the knowledge 
of Brahman, can a jiva attain that knowledge, 
not otherwise. The Cluindi says : saisha 
'prasanna vaarada nrinam bhavati muktcye. 
“She, when pleased, grants the boon of Libera- 
tion to men.” There are so many fine nerve 
cells in the brain. If even a few of these go 
wrong, all is lost. The Holy Mother used to 
say : “Pray to the Master that the head may 
not go wrong. If the head goes wrong, every- 
thing is finished.’* ... 

‘When P, first came to the Math, no sooner 
did I see his head than the thought came to 
me that he would go mad. 1 heard that he 
had been learning hathayoQa at Hrishikesb. 
All this, my child, is not good. Apart from 
this, he was aimlessly moving about from 
place to place outside, and maintained no con- 
nection with the sadhua of the Math ; he went 
about doing as he liktd. Now yon see, he 
has gone off his head, ^laharaj (Swami 
Brahma naiida) also would say that it is not 
at all safe for a sadhu in the beginning to re- 
main absolutely alone. At least two should 
be together. And, further, does that sort of 
life make for tapasya ? Is tapasya done by 
simply nmiiing about in mountains and forests, 
or at Ilrishikesh and Uttarakashi ?’ 

Remaining silent for a while, he said, 
‘O Ma.ster, save your child ; he has taken 
refuge in you. If you do not .save him, who 
will ? Poor boy ! He was very good !’ 

A Brahmachari : The Uddhava-Gita in 
the Bhayavata says that it is very difficult for 
a sadJmJca to make progress in the spiritual 
path. Supernal beings, ptincts, diseases, 
relations, etc. create in various ways tremeii' 
dous obstructions for the rndhaha. 

Mahapurii.shji : All ob.structions, what- 
ever their nature, vanish i! the Divine grace 
esan be had. The Master can abrogate one’s 
fate. If one takes refuge in Him, all impedi- 
ments, phjrsical or non-ph\ ical, are removed. 
The Chandi says ; 

Rogdn asheshdmpahamsi tushtd irwthtd tu 
kdman mkaldmbhishtm 


Tam dshritdndm m vipanmrdmm 
tvdmdshritd hydshrayatdm pTaydnti. 

“0 Mother, when pleased, you destroy all 
diseases, and when displeased, you fnistrate 
cherished desires. There is no more danger 
for those who have been sheltered by you ; 
they become in turn the refuge of others.” 

There is another way. It is the company 
of the good ; this saves men. Holy company 
is very necessary. Thou.sands of men try, 
but only one or two attain the Truth. Some- 
one asked Maharaj (Swami Brahmananda) , 
“How can one have love for God To this 
Maharaj replied, “Holy company, holy 
company and holy company.” The great 
sages introduce men to God. Holy company 
is necessary, my son ; holy company is neces- 
sary. All the scrii)lnve.s have greatly praised 
holy company.’ 

The Brahmachari : The Ramayana speaks 
of the ble.stiings of the rishis who were liki* 
fire. 

Mahapunishji : ‘You are right. Sri 
Ramacliandra made pre])aralions for llie 
destnietion of the rahhanas after he had 
received the* blessings of the firc-likc mhia. 
Then he repeated tlu’ words *'safdm mnga— 
holy company” a iniinber of times. Finally 
he said : ‘But then, do you know what it is. 
after all ? Whatever be (he other conditions, 
nothing can be achieved without the grace of 
the Divine Mother. One can be safe if only 
She, being pleased, allows one to go beyond 
Her realm of maya. There is no other help. 
Grace, grace, and grace ! And if one is sincere. 
She does become gracious.’ 

Belubmath, 9 August 1929 

Today Swami ... is returning to Madras. 
He came early in the morning and prostrated 
himself before Mahapurnsh Maharaj who 
said ; 

To day Y is leaving. This time you 

stayed at the Math for a long time. You are 
going now ; that is all right. You are 
devotees of the Master ; wherever you go, the 
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Master will be with yon. Wherever Ilis 
devotees are, He also is there with them/ 

Subsequently, in the course of a talk 
with vSwami ... on many important matters 
regarding the Order, Mahapurii.sli Maharaj 
said : 

*Satya7neva jayate ndnritam^ “Truth alone 
triumphs, falsehood never.” Truth has 
always been victorious, and, my child, this 
will happen ever afterwards. All this is the 
play of the Divine Power. After giving up 
the gross body, the Master is now living in the 
Order. Now He exists as the Order — these 
ja*e the words of Swamiji (Swami Viveka- 
nanda). The fact that all of you, devotees, 
have come from distant centres and met to- 
gether will have a very good result. The 
faster sometimes shakes up the whole 
organization to show that He is still guarding 
the Order and will do so in future. Swamiji 
himself has organized this Order according to 
the Master’s intention and has laid upon it 
the tremendous responsibility of preaching the 
^^aster^s broad spiritual conception all over 
the world. None will b(' able to harm this Or- 
der, know it for certain. If anybody ever conies 
with wrong ideas, the Master will turn his 
mind round. He will give everybody the 
right understanding, even if that require.'^ 
throwing him first into adverse situations. To 
err is human. Man is so poor of understand- 
ing. But He is mereifiil to all. The .sinner 
and tile athieted — no one is deprived of Ilis 
mercy. Swamiji has said, hasn’t ha? 
Achanddldprotihaturnyo premajyra- 

vdhah** etc. He came down in the form of 
Sri Ramakrishna to redeem all, down to the 
chandala, the outcaste. You have read about 
Jesus Christ. He prayed with a tender 
heart to the Father of all for forgiveness to 
tho.se who had cmcified him : “Father, 


forgive them for they know not what they 
do.” That Parabrahman (Supreme Godhead) 
came down this time as Sri Ramakrishna. 
We have seen with our own eyes his limitless 
and wonderful forgiveness. And the Holy 
Mother — there can be nothing comparable to 
Her. She was the very Mother of the Uni- 
verse. We have heard of this incident : One 
day someone came to the Mother complaining 
that one of her disciples had committed a 
most heinous act. Mother listened to every- 
thing. After that, when he said: “If you 
call him to you and say a few words about this, 
it will do him good,” Mother replied : “^ly 
son, you can do so, but I am the Mother. 
All are equal in my sight. He may be a 
great delinquent and vicious in your eyes, but 
not so to his mother. How can I, being a 
mother, despise my son ?” Such was the 
forgiveness of Mother. All this has happened 
before our eyes and we have also leiimt that 
lesson. Wc have to leam from the lives of 
the Master, Mother, and Swamiji.’ 

As he was saying this. Mahapurushji’s 
voice became almost choked with feeling and 
he could not say an.vthing more. Remaining 
.sih'iit for a while, he broke out into a song : 

‘Sing of the Ruler of the Universe, the 
Adored of all. Brahman, the Eternal ami 
De.stroyer of all sin. 

The One Providence of the three worlds. 
Ocean of Mercy. Beautiful, and the Guide of 
all. 

He is the Delight of the devotee’s mind. 
Giver of good and Dispenser of knowledge, 
prosperity and intelligence. 

The devotee prays for youi* feet with fold- 
ed hands, i)Our the moon-light of your love on 
the chakora * bird of his hcart.^ 

* A legendary night-bird that drinks moonliglit. 


Iron touched by the philosopher’s stone is transformed into gold. The waters of the 
road being mixed with those of the Ganges become pure. In like manner, 0 Mother, being 
attached through devotion to Thee, will not my heart become pure, greatly soiled though 
it be by many taints ? —Sri Sankaracharya, Anandalahari 



THE WESTERN QUESTION (VII ) 

By The Editor 


We have so far taken into our survey the 
period of Indian history that stretches from 
its very beginnings right up to the eve of 
the advent of Islam. The survey, it must 
be noted, is very broad. In thus trying to 
help ourselves through the jungle of historical 
facts we have relied on a pattern. Before 
we proceed on to the next stage it will be well 
if we examine this pattern a little more closely. 
Historical investigation must not be a mere 
academic delight, but should be of practical 
help to us in individual and collective life. 
Unfortunately, history never explains itself, 
nor does teach a lesson. It is we who 
superimpose an explanation upon it and it is 
we who draw a lesson from its happenings. 

In the present series of articles we have 
been tiying, above all, to bring to the fore 
the intimate relationship that subsists between 
history and religion. This is one of the 
fundamental conceptions to which the Indian 
mind has adhered since the \'ery beginning of 
the drama of Indian life. India has always 
held firmly to the conviction that there is a 
moral element in the very structure of the 
universe ; she has made religion central in her 
thinking. The moral factor operates not 
only in biogra])hy hut also in history. To 
have a comprehensive understanding of the 
drift and purpose of life we have to see all 
our problems and experiences, personal as 
well as collective, in moral terms. The 
grand happenings of history on a colossal 
scale as well as the vicissitudes of individual 
life are laid on the same plan ; they follow a 
similar pattern. What is in the pinda 
(microcosm), is also in tVe Brahimnda 
(macrocosm) . A spiritual element lies 
embedded in all the processes of time. There 
is something in the very co iposition of the 
universe which executes moral judgment 
upon actions which fly in the face of a 


Providential purpose. This conception of a 
spiritual meaning of history enters deeply 
into the texture of the Indian religious 
thought. 

The vedic Aryans who created this civiliza- 
tion of ours conceived life and universe in 
moral terms. Rita stands for both physical 
and moral order. While necessity reigns 
supreme in the physical realm, the moral 
order admits of freedom of the indivi- 
dual. Taking facts as they are on the 
practical plane we cannot but pay due regard 
to these principles. In the moral order 
individuals arc given a choice, arising out of 
the practical sense of freedom, to march with 
the true intention of history or against it. 
By cooperating with the Divine, or, to put 
it better, by becoming instruments of the 
Providential purpose, wc fulfil ourselves and 
help the fulfilment of others ; by fighting 
against it wo retard our growth and produce 
cataclysms. The Divine ordinarily remains 
veiled as the secret urge in material happen- 
ings. But there are occasions, when history 
becomes catastrophic, on which the Divine 
breaks into the story and .steps right on to the 
stage of human drama. The Divine inlerven- 
tion becomes o})vert /ind direct. Yadd 
yaddhi . . . . — Whenever vice prevails and 
virtue declines the Lord incarnates Himself 
in human form to destroy evil and to 
establish righteousness. History is not with- 
out purj)ose, and the purpose is moral. 

The new tnotto of the State which the 
Indian Government has so wisely adopted is 
a very well-known vedic dictum, Satyameva 
jayate mnritam : Truth alone prevails, 
falsehood never. The Epics sum up the 
moral judgment of history in the words : 
yato dharmastato jayah, victory always 
belongs to the righteous. Not victory alone, 
but peace and prosperity also come to those 
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who have the faith and patience to rely on 
Providence and stick to the right course. 
This conception has come to be challenged 
in modern India among the educated in a way 
it never was done in the past. They aay : 
‘Look and behold ! what religion and reliance 
on God have given us except superstition and 
poverty, weakness and degeneration ? The 
West is rich, strong and happy and rules over 
the world ; we are poor, weak and miserabh* 
and at its mercy.* Perhaps the complaint is 
not so bitter now as it was before. But it is 
still there. This, we hold, arises from a false, 
secular conception of history which the 
godless education of modern times has instilled 
into the minds of its pupils. We challenge 
this view even on mundane grounds. Wc 
have taken the line that even the very secular 
phenomena of history cannot be properly 
explained without the interpolation of a 
supernatural clement. For example, we 
cannot explain the consistent, though long- 
term, victory of truth and tolerance over 
falsehood and fanaticism, unless we admit of 
a spiritual principle back of matter. If we 
do not do so we .shall be thrown upon Chance. 
A nation which takes to the creed of chanci- 
ness is doomed to paralysis of effort and defeat. 
History does not bear out the view of the 
powerlcssness of good against evil. 

We hold all history, particularly the 
Indian, substantiates this moral thesis. In 
these articles we have sought to make it 
plain. . . . 

Mahatmaji, of course, contradicted this 
modern disbelief in the spiritual factor in 
thought and action in the political field. This 
has had a great effect which, however, seems 
ephemeral, because wrong thinking concern- 
ing fundamentals still persists. There is a 
blithe belief that we can heal the moral con- 
fusion without faith in God, that is to say, 
without a positive spiritual conception, or a 
total spiritual attitude towards life. Unless 
we see the inseparable relation between ethics 
and religion, our morality will never descend 


from the verbal to the practical plane. All 
along in the past, India has been fortunate in 
having the unparalleled leadership of men 
who emphasized our inside spiritual resources 
more than other things. That is how very 
catastrophes had been transformed in the 
past into spring-boards for a grand creative 
achievement. If we do not see this we shall 
convert our present opportunities into great 
disasters. 

It is, of course, not easy to perceive the 
moral factor that lies embedded in the pro- 
cesses of history. It requires perception of 
a subtle kind depending on depth and 
extensity of experience {bhuyodarshana) to 
see this. We cannot understand the world 
unless we understand our own self and see 
things for a long time. India can claim both 
these dimensions of experience ; it is the 
only civilization living today outside the 
currents of materialism, and it is the oldest. 
Her approach to human problems cannot on 
this account alone be lightly dismissed. 

History is essentially a way of intcq^retiiig 
man’s doings on earth. It is not a bare and 
dry catalogue of facts that can be manipulat- 
ed by the apparatus of the technical historian. 
This apparatus can never reach to the deeper 
tides of human action. We always try to 
superimpose some kind of iiiterprctation or 
other on these facts. And this interpretation 
can come only from the intimate experiences 
of our soul. We are always approaching 
history with presuppositions drawn from our 
own self. 

In the final amilysis there are only two 
ways of interpreting history, the one secular, 
the other spiritual. It is deluding our- 
selves and others to think that we can sit on 
the fence and avoid taking any decision in 
regard to the deeper issues of life. Religion 
and religious phenomena confront us at every 
inch of the historical ground, and our judg- 
ments and evaluations of these rest upon our 
basic presuppositions. There is no neutral 
attitude. The belief that there can be ono 
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rests upon a superficial analysis of our self. 
The interpreUition that wc superimpose upon 
history depends ultimately upon the posture 
we adopt towards life. Wc understand the 
world in the measure wc understand our self. 
All this means that history requires ultra- 
historical principles for its explamition, and 
these principles are to be discovered within 
our own selves. It is a mistake to think 
that history is self-explanatory in the siime 
way as the physical sciences are. In the one 
case we deal with human appetites, conscious- 
ness, freedom, and intelligence ; in the other 
we merely Uike account of matter and motion, 
that is to say, facts which can be weighed and 
measured. If no mental and spiritual factor 
were involved, history could easily have been 
a branch of mechanics. Even in the matter 
of physical sciences we have to make certain 
a priori assumptions which are not subject to 
rational proof, but without which no rational 
argument can start. But that does not con- 
cern us now beyond this point. 

Even the Marxists who deny all extra- 
material element and regard history as a 
dialectical movement of matter reserve all 
their opprobrious epithets for the wicked 
bourgeoisie. In so far as they do so they 
refute their own dogma and rely for historical 
explanation on the factor of human wilfulness. 

Men have begun to say today that the 
basic problem of modern civilization is moral, 
Wc prefer to call it religious, which it really 
is at its roots. This has always been the 
problem of civilization, but the development 
of science and the power of technique have 
given it an urgency not known before. We 
have come to see that the causes of world- 
wide stresses and strains and conflicts lie 
within us more than in external circumstances. 
The individual and the world act and react 
on one another. Unless we have an insight 
into the happenings that go n in the intimate 
interior of our personalities we shall never 
come to a true understanding of the forces 
that operate on a grand scale in history. The 


real fight between good and evil is waged deep 
down in our selves ; what we see outside is 
merely a social reflection of this. 

In modern times men have paid more 
attention to the study of nature than to the 
study of self with the result that they lack a 
knowledge of human personality at a deeper 
level of analysis. The eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries saw the wide prevalence 
of a romantic conception of man. The 
belief was circulated that man was naturally 
good and pure, and that evil was the product 
of certain faulty systems and beliefs. If 
these were changed and man given the 
opportunity to express himself freely and 
openly without let or hindrance from artificial 
systems and religious dogmas about heaven 
and hell, man would steadily move towards a 
kind of social paradise. These romantic 
conceptions recorded a protest against the 
prevailing injustice in Western society and the 
church dogma of Original Sin. Bui the 
romantic thinkers never resolved the antinomy 
involved in their thoughts. The point is this : 
if men are naturally good, bow eould a section 
of them come to tyrannize over others ? 

The cataclysms of the last two world wars 
have shattered these beliefs altogether by 
.showing the seamy underside of human nature. 
It is not disputed now tliat the seamy under- 
side is always there and only requires certain 
conditions to bring it to the open. There is 
an undeniable relation between force and 
general ethical conduct. If policemen arc 
long absent from street corners, the thoughts 
of an average individual will turn to antisocial 
purposes. No greater falsehood has been 
preached than this that man is naturally good 
or that mere cxtcriuil arrangements and adjust- 
ments will secure peace. Man is bom free 
but is everywhere in chains, said Rousseau. 
An equivalent proposition would be to say 
that the tiger is born a vegetarian but lives 
on flesh. 

As a result of the recognition that the 
problem of evil in society is essentially a 
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personal spiritual problem, there is noticeable 
today in Western thought, ^t high philoso- 
phical and theological levels, a very marked 
tendency to return to something like the old 
conception of Original Sin. Evil is regarded 
as an essential ingredient of human nature; 
the only way to overcome it is constant striving 
for goodness, backed by faith in God. Our 
redemption is dependent on Divine grace. 

This, in our opinion, is also a wrong concep- 
tion of man, though there is much that can 
be said in favour of it, considering the world- 
wide manifestation of evil today. The 
analysis is eertainly more correct than a 
naturalistic and materialistic interpretation of 
man. Man in nature is a mixture of good and 
(‘vil, and man cannot achieve goodness except 
through constant effort directed to a religious 
goal. All this is very true in practice. But 
this analysis of the human personality does 
not take us very far, and we cannot stop at a 
personal conception of man or God. without 
encountering great logical difficulties, or 
contradicting the highest spiritual experiences 
of .‘=:eers. Besides, the doctrine of .«in carried 
beyond the point of its practical necessity and 
affirmed as more than an apparent truth, can 
easily become a dangerous doctrine. It 
presents to a rational mind too many difficul- 
ties to be considered true and helpful. 

After all personality h a limitation. The 
Divine factor in us and in the universe is, of 
course, all that personality means, but it is 
fllso much more. If we believe that the 
Divine is infinite, then surely It must be 
something beyond and above all our concep- 
tions of It. This is not to say that personality 
has no value. We cannot reach to the 
Divine Truth by taking up an altogether 
negative attitude towards life and its impulses. 
The whole point is whether or not we should 
take life as a means. We usually take life in 
the wrong way and try to persist in our egoism, 
that is to say, in our limitedness. We take 
the world as something to be enjoyed inJ^tead 
of as an arena for spirit^JA! striving. ^ 


This wrong movement, this effort to persist 
in our limitedness and separateness from 
others, arises, according to Vedanta, from an 
initial fact of ignorance. This is the root of 
all evil, this ignorance of our own real nature. 
Once we have this conception, theoretical in 
the beginning but accepted as a goal, perso- 
nality can be properly utilized as a stepping- 
stone to Divine Perfection, here and now. We 
are all seeking the same goal ; while some 
.seek it in the right way, some do it in a wrong 
manner. All evil arises from the wrong move- 
ment to persist in an imagined limitedness. 
But if we have the right goal before us. our 
fulfilment need not stand in opposition to the 
fulfilment of others. Religion says that we 
truly fulfil ourselves when we hell) the fulfil- 
ment of others. All love, charity, peace, and 
kirmony rest upon this principle of unity ; 
all hatred, violence, disorder and imbalance 
spring from making matter or separation or 
ignorance the standard and aim of life. We 
Ivive to seek the One among the Many. All 
our search for knowledge, love, justice and 
truth take for granted this principle of unity. 
Only because we do not see this, due to 
cloudiness of vision, we arc willing to offer 
vast human s,’icrifices to abstract nouns. 

Man in nature, limited and evil, is a fact 
to be faced, but is never the basic truth. 
This entails the conclusion that though we 
have to fight, situated as we are, with evil, 
our perfection does not lie somewhere at a 
distant point of time in the future. Because 
we have missed the real purpose of history, 
which is e.ssentially the education of human 
personalities, we seem to think that the histori- 
cal aim lies somewhere ahead of us. The past 
and the present are, in this view, the stepping 
stones to a future perfection of humanity. 
This is how false philosophies like IMarxism 
arise. We do not move nearer to eternity 
when we move forward in time. All points 
of time arc equidistant from eternity. 

This, then, is the true purpose of history, 
namely, the spiritual perfection of individuals. 
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A past generation of man may be nearer to 
God than the present, for it is not the clever 
intellectual who is closer to God but the man 
of simple heart. Our intellectual systems 
resting upon initially false assumptions 
come between us and God, as thick dark 
screens. The screen is thinner for the man 
of faith. 

There is, however, a sense in which history 
may be said to be continuously moving for- 
ward to a greater fulfilment on the stage of 
lime-space. This is the gradual victory of 
love and justice, of truth and equality on the 
social plane. To this point we have already 
referred in detail in a previous article of this 
series. We can look on the world -process as 
leading to the unification of mankind, 
embodied in certain politiccal and social institu- 
tions, but resting upon the spiritual truth of 
man. The moral judgments of history are 
long-term affairs, which is one reason why 
they are not easy to see. History presents 
us with moral paradoxes at every turn ; we see 
that the innocent suffer while the wicked 
prosper. The paradoxes become resolved 
when seen in a sufficient perspective which 
only the pa.ssagc of time can give to events. 
Of course, the moral dilemmas in biography 
and history cannot be puzzled out to complete 
satisfaction until we turn to the kind of 
speculation that is called eschatological. It 
requires researches into a realm too deep and 
subtle for ordinary scientific methods. But 
as we have already said even common human 
history bears out the moral thesis, and purely 
historical investigations lead us to assume 
ultra-historical principles operating in the 
time processes. 

The moral dilemmas arise from a short- 
sightedness of vision and also from over- 
simplification of the issues in\olved in a con- 
flict., In actual practice, when suffering is 
involved, those who suffer are not hundred 
per cent innocent, nor those v ho inflict it are 
hjndred per cent wrong. On this earthly plane 
there is never a conflict which is a clear cut 


and straight issue between an absolute good 
and an absolute evil. Things are very much 
mixed up in this world of ours, and usually 
we see only a very superficial aspect of a deep 
and complex process. And, further, in the 
long view, it seems that our sufferings arc not 
without meaning, but arc an inevitable condi- 
tion of our growth. Therefore, we must be 
patient and enquiring when, faced with 
suffering, we are apt to lament that our good- 
ness has not helped us, or that Providence 
has let us down. 

The stream of time is littered with the 
wreckages of civilizations and sysleins which 
went against the moral grain of the universe. 
Something always happens to bring about the 
downfall of injustice and tyranny. Systems 
prosper so long as they serve the purpose of 
human destiny, and their overthrow is brought 
about by immorality and injustice. The 
moral judgment falls the heaviest on the 
peoples who pul themselves in the place of 
God. Assyria, Greece, and Rome fell not for 
want of cleverness and strength but because 
of worship of nature to the exclusion of the 
spiritual element in man. Fanaticism spelled 
the ruin of Spain and Islam in modem times. 
Napoleon in his early days was an inslrument 
of Destiny. His success was essentially due 
to his co-operation with the new forces dis- 
engaged by the French Revolution. But the 
moment he flew against the very forces which 
carried him to victory he was cast down. The 
fall was not only individual but national also, 
since France relinquished her early idealism 
and followed a policy of selfish aggrandize- 
ment. The Napoleonic wars which fell heavily 
on many countries in Europe came as a 
Providential judgment on anachronistic sys- 
tems which prevailed in them. Viewed in the 
perspective, the wars were necessary, since they 
formed the starting-point of all modern 
national developments. 

Take also the case of Germany. Prussian 
militarism was not unjustifiable in the begin- 
ning. It arose in answer to certain needs of 
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the situation. It played a great part in 
European history by holding back Mongol 
and Muslim invasions from Western Europe 
and by achieving the unification of Germany. 
Bismark had an intuition of the real intention 
of history. He could, as it were, see the real 
forces in play and make proper use of them, 
lie could, therefore, despite his RealpoLitik, 
cry a halt to a career of victory in time. 
Unfortunately, his methods laid a bad prece- 
dent and Prussian militarism, grown lusty and 
powerful, thought it was omnipotent and 
could shape human destiny at will. It pursued 
a demoniacal aim under Kaiser Wilhelm II and 
Hitler. It has not taken much time for the 
moral factor to e.xecule judgment. And what 
a judgment ! Consider Japan also, how she 
lost a splendid opportuiiily to become tin* 
leader of Asia by making a just use of her 
strength. 

All this shows that unlrulh and fanaticism 
contain within themselves some inner con- 
tradiction which I he withering process of time 
is bound to lay bare. The lesson of history 
is that evil is self-destructive, and evil arises 
troin the worship of false gods; nature and 
luiliiral man. It is often thought — the thought 
is dangerous—lhat Hitler lost the war purely 
due to a stroke of ill-luck. What appears as 
ill-luck is really something that is bound to 
happen when a wrong line is taken. Consider 
the two following facts from two different and 
very intricate situations. Spanish religious 
fanaticism drove away all the Jew's from Spain 
and her Empire in the Middle Ages. The 
I'csult was that trade and business, built up 
by the Jews and on which Spanish powder 
rested, w’ont to pieces. This step contributed 
principally to the downfall of Spain, which in 
the beginning of the modern era stood at the 
head of the Western nations. Similarly, if 
Hitler had not driven aw'ay the scientists from 
Germany on false racial grounds, he might 
have been in possession of the atom bomb 
earlier than the Anglo-Saxons. Falsehood 
operates in unforeseeable ways to bring 


about the annihilation of its votaries. 

It requires the withering test of time to 
reveal the faults that lie concealed in a 
system. To understand the business of 
life we arc required to make a supreme 
judgment about life. India has made the 
supreme judgment in a w^ay as no other 
eountiy or people has ever done. She has 
made dharjm the basis and aim of society, 
and thereby made a direct hit on the problem 
of life. She has set the direction of her 
national life by the distant star of God and 
has sought to achieve a balance of affections 
and impulses on this basis. She has never lost 
sight of the moral concept ion of hislorj^ to 
which the most ciupliatie utterance has been 
given by Sri Krishna in the following words of 
the Gita : Na hi kalydnakrii kaschit durgathn 
yachchkati, — Never a doer of good, my 
son, comes to grief. 

India has made mistakes and suffered for 
them. Xo nation has Jived without making 
many. But India has never made a mistake 
about the essential facts of life. 

The reliance on the Divine can be and has 
sometimes been taken in a w’fong w’ay. A 
spiritual vision does not demand of ns to 
remain passive .spectators of the human drama. 
It does not tie us to particular political ideo- 
logies or economic systems. On the contrary 
it requires us to help to create a society that 
will reflect the spiritual ideal of unity. We 
are required, in the w'ords of the Gita, to be 
in.slruments of a Divine purpose. 

Today war and independence have together 
disengaged new and mighty forces in our 
society, w'hich are causing terrific stresses and 
strains. There is hardly any due appreciation 
of them. Poverty and injustice are crying 
for solution, while the soul of India is crying 
for expression. Unless w’c are able to relate 
the aim of a just economic and social structure 
with the basic Indian conception, there will 
be a terrible catastrophe. Alas, w'e seem to 
be helplessly moving forward to a cataclysm 
of this kind. There is not a moment to lose. 
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The crying need is «*i programme of action 
combining social justice with spirituality. 
Only Vedanta can meet the challenge of our 
time. Rootless humanism is fighting a losing 


battle against the destructive forces. Let us 
sec this and take steps for an all-round 
reconstruction of Indian society. 

{To he continued) 


THE MARCH OF HISTORY (II) 


By P. S 

(Continued from 

VII. LLOYD iMORGAN AND 
EMERGENCE 

Up to this point we have been discussing 
philosophical views based on biology which 
have been actually employed in interpreting 
the past course of world history and in predict- 
ing its future. We have now to consider two 
groups of views which lend themselves readily 
for use as tools for handling the facts of 
cultural history, but which still await such 
usage. The first of these is the Emergent 
Group with Lloyd Morgan as the chief 
exponent. At first sight it seems as though 
the biological theory of Emergent Evolution 
is eminently suited to interjwet the contin- 
gent, the novel, and the elusive in history. 
But there is a deep-seated fallacy in the 
Morganian conception of emergence which 
makes it unsuitable for our puipose. ‘What 
after all is emergence asks the penetrating 
thinker Professor Leighton, ‘What is it except 
a name for the mere succession of novel forms 
and configurations. I do not .see any pcr.su- 
a.sive way, except verbal conjuring trick, of 
getting a world of teeming individiialily and 
diversity of structure out of a featureless 
simplicity, without first concealing in the 
simplicity, the complexity that is to emerge 
out of it.* Dean Mathews of King’s College 
once likened the theory of 'mergence, when 
He was in a lighter mood, to a conjuror’s trick. 
‘We have all seen a conjuror produce a rabbit 
out of a hat. We may have felt some pleasure 
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when the conjuror promised to explain how 
it was done ; but we should have been greatly 
disappointed if he had informed us that when 
the passes of his ni;igic wand reached a certain 
degree of complexity llt(‘ rabbit emerged. 
After all we knew that aln'ady.’ 

The concejd of emergence is drawn from 
the realm of the physiatl sriencos, and nofhing 
but confu.^ion is likely to n'sult from tin* 
fallacious exlension to I he realm of life and 
mind a principle inspired by the j)roperlies 
of lifeless matlc'r. We are familiar with whal 
are called the emergent ])roperties of elu'inical 
compounds. These proj)erl i('s arc, no doubt, 
novel, but they belong lo the saiiK' ealegorv 
as those which are old and out of which they 
arise. The white colour of chalk emerges as 
a novelty from calcium, (larbon, and oxygen, 
no one of which is while. Bui what emerges 
is only a new colour from other and older 
colours. Water freezes at O^C., and quenches 
thirst; these propt'rties are possessc'd neilher 
by oxygen nor hydrogen. Yet they are after 
all physical properties arising out of others 
akin to them in every res])eet. Again in the 
new way of thinking in niath(‘matics, quantities 
when put together give rise to a whole which 
is greater than their sum. Two plus two may 
be made to yield five or seven. But the result 
is still a number. Two plus two cannot be 
made to yield a star or a rainbow or a 
Tyagaraja /enti. In the theory of emergence 
something more surprising than the rainbow 
or the star or the melody is produced, and 
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that is Life. Life emerges from the organiza- 
tion of chemical molecules ! Apart from the 
absurdity of the whole conception, emergence 
is incompetent to explain values in the historic 
process. Hiere is confusion of a most serious 
tyiJC lurking in th(' Morganian concept. Tt 
must be r(‘meinbere(l that values in the 
historic process emerge not from any type of 
physical organization in an individual, but 
from the organization of individuals in complex 
social groups^. 'J'he concept of Emergent 
Evolution is competent, if we grant its com- 
petence for anything at all, to deal with life 
as emerging from the organization of matter 
in a. living cell, and with mind as emerging 
from the organiz;jtion of living cells in an 
animal organism. Values, on the other hand, 
depend on the organization of human beings 
in social groups. These two concepts belong 
to two dilTerent orders of explanation, and 
what is F.uitabh' for one is out of place in the 
other. Tn brief, all tin' charges that we have 
urged against Spencer, and many more besides, 
may be brought against Lloyd Morgan too. 
and so we have to set aside the concept of 
emei'gcnco as of no value to our purpose. 

VIII. BERGSON AND CREATIVE 

E^^OLUT^ON 

The only biological concept of value to the 
philosopher engaged in interpreting history is 
that of Creative Evolution, Temporal pro- 
cesses occupy the centre of tin' stage in history, 
and any philosophy of history which has not 
got its roots deeply set in a correct apprecia- 
tion of time and its meaning is unsuited to 
the interpretation of human cullural advance- 
ment. One of the reasons why Hegel com- 
pletely failed in this field is the absolute 
incapacity of his absolutistic metaphysics to 
appreciate the significance of time. The real 
in his system had of course to be confined to 
the rational, and this to the logical which had 
finally to be reduced to the abstract mechanism 
of the triadic dialectic. And then followed 
all those absurdities with which we arc familiar. 
The only philosopher then, who has any 
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understanding of time and the temporal 
process in history is Bergson. His Creative 
Evolution is eminently suited to the correct 
iiitciprctation of history. I have already 
hinted at the central part pbiyed by human 
will ill shaping the course of ‘history, and 
Bergson alone has the clearest insight into 
the psychology of the human will. On a 
foundation of Creative Evolution, well and 
truly laid, a noble and inspiring edifice of 
Philosophy of History may be erected. Such 
a monument awaits erection. But as is 
necessary in all attempts of this kind, the bare 
metaphysical framework has to be tilled in 
with rich psychological content. The deplor- 
able consequence of transporting bodily, 
without first clothing it with flesh and blood 
and breathing life into it, the gaunt meta- 
physical skeleton to the realm of history is 
seen in the insane ravings of Hegel against 
Asiatics and their cultural achievement^:. We 
shall not fall into the trap which caught 
Hegel, but shall make psychology tlie l.)edrock 
on which to found our formula for interpreting 
the course of history. 

IX. COMTE AND POSITIVE 
PHILOSOPHY 

All the existing biological formulae having 
proved unsatisfactory for interpreting history, 
let us turn to the last or the psychological 
group for lielp. In tlic absence of any 
avowedly psychological interpretation of 
history, I propose to refer to Comte's contri- 
bution as the ncan'st approach to the psycho- 
logical view-point. Comte’s evolutionary 
method of treating history is anti-metaphysi- 
cal. His conception of the three stages of 
development — the theological, the nielaphysi- 
cal, and the positive — , and the application of 
that conception to history have been shown 
to be faulty in the extreme. But there is a 
suggestion in his theory of social dynamics 
which merits our consideration. ‘The develop- 
ment of the individual’ he says, ‘exhibits to 
us in miniature, both as to time and degree, 
the chief phases of social development.’ It 
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is this significant statement lying at the 
foundation of Comte’s view of cultural progress 
that prompted me to include his Positive 
Philosophy in the last and the most important 
head of my classification. But Comte too 
fails in his attempts to build up a theory of 
social progress. As the Dean of St. Paul 
remarks, the connection of Comte’s philosophy 
with his doctrine of social evolution is very 
slender. Once again the secret of failure is 
to be found in the mishandling of elements 
that go to make up human individuality and 
personality. Comte’s deification of the 
positive sciences leads him quite naturally 
to overlook the conative elements in human 
personality. By a curious him of foi luiie the 
great Positivist at the very close of his Posi- 
tive Philosophy hits upon the true function 
of aesthetics in advancing ihc pace of social 
progress. Tliat is an indication of what 
Comte’s positivism mighl h:\vc been, bnt un- 
fortunately is not, had the giftt'd French 
thinker followed the ivUli Indicated by the true 
light. He did not, however, follow that path ; 
so he failed, as hi.s jircdecessors had failed, to 
grasp the true significance of the historic 
process. 

X. THE FAILURE OF PIIILOSOPHlEvS 
OF HISTORY AND A WAY OUT 

Our brief .survey of the philosophies of 
progress has given us some indication as to 
v.'hy they have proved so thoroughly unsatis- 
fying, and why pessimism has an irresistible 
attraction for quite a few scrious-iniuded 
thinkers. The remarks of Dp;in Inge come 
pat to the occasion. He says that ‘Optimists 
have not made it clear to themselves or others 
what they mean by Progn'ss, and that the 
vagueness of the idea is one of its attractions.' 
I agree so far as the objection of vagueness 
is concerned, but instead of admitting that 
this vagueness is a source of attraction, I 
should say that it is the ca "e of detraction. 
And the only means of dispelling the vague- 
ness is to start rebuilding the concept of 
progress on sure psychological foundations. 


The philosophies of history surveyed so 
far suffer from two most serious defects, 
namely, environmentalism and mechanistic 
determinism. Outward circumstances, geo- 
graphical conditions, climatic changes, and 
social conventions merely provoke those 
human reactions which constitute the fabric 
of history ; they do not produce them. ‘The 
driving power of all change is,* as Sir Radha- 
krishnan points out, ‘in the mind of man, his 
purposive striving to make the world adopt 
itself to him.' It is human psychology that 
gives meaning to history making it irregular 
and inconsistent, as well as attractive and 
interesting. And this psychology has not so 
far been made the basis of any theory of 
progress. A third and a very serious defect 
from which all philosophies of history suffer 
is the absence of any gradation of creative 
purposes and values. The significance of 
history is to be judged by Its relation to 
absolute values, to the purpose which is 
independent of the historic process. In other 
words, history has to be judged and I'stimated 
in terms of a supreme Divine purpose running 
through all temporal events and confe rring 
meaning and value on them. 

History, be it noted, is a record of man 
and his doings ; his hopes, aims, and purpose.s; 
his achievements and failures : his. successes 
and fnjstralions ; his hates, feuds, and 
jealousies; hi.s lusts and pa-^'^ions, .ind above 
all of his gropings in the dark, now and then 
illumined by light, of his conscious and the 
unconscious, of the unconscious more often 
than of the conscious, .dler the Divine (*ss(‘nee 
hidden in outer nature and in his inner self. 
This is no doubt a trite saying plain enough 
lo the common man, but rather puzzling to 
I he philosopher who believes that reason alone 
rules man and his doings. A Philosophy of 
History must have its roots in the deep-seated 
sentiments and the passionate strivings of 
the human race. And the clue for unravelling 
this mighty tangle of the history of our race 
is to be found in the working of the psycho- 
logical forces in the individuals composing the 
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race. Man’s individuality and personality 
are the bedrocks on which wc shall have to 
found our philosophy of history. The psycho- 
logical study of the forces operating within the 
individual will have to yield the clue for a 
correct interpretation of the content of his- 
tory. It is to me a source of wonder and 
keen disappointment that, in spite of the well- 
established principles of ontogeny and 
phylogeny, philosophers should have failed 
to see the almost complete and perfect 
parallelism obtaining between the psychologi- 
cal development of individual personality and 
the progress of the human race as a whole. 
The steps and gradations in the progress of 
our race arc reproduced in each one of us. By 
tracing these stages we may not only see the 
one increasing purpose running through the 
ages but also get some insight into the final 
goal of the evolution of man. 

XL OUR PSYCHOLOGICAL FORMULA 
FOR INTERPRETING THE HISTORIC 
PROCESS 

Let us now turn to psychology for aid in 
unra veiling the tangled skein of human pro- 
gress. Some faint glimmerings of psychologi- 
cal light did flit across the intellectual horizon 
of Hegel, but in the absence of the proper 
type of depth psychology or conalive psycho- 
logy he failed to develop his insight, ‘The 
first glance of history convinces us* he says, 
‘that the actions of men proceed from their 
needs, their passions, their characters and 
talents ; and impress us with the belief that 
such needs, passions, and interests are the sole 
springs of action — the efficient agents in the 
scene of action.’ This is a strikingly true 
statement, but it just stays there without any 
further development. Our task now is to 
unfold it with the help of tools forged by con- 
temporary psychology. 

I have already hinted at the close 
parallelism existing between the course of 
<lcvelopment of the human race as a whole 
^ind of the individuals composing the race. 
We have to look to the process of individual 
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development, then, to reveal to us the secret 
of human progress, and the only type of 
psychology competent to deal with this indi- 
vidual progress is Depth Psychology. Other 
types of psychology, such as Behaviourism, 
Gestalt-theories, Functionalism and so forth 
are utterly useless for our purpose. Depth 
Psychology insists on understanding the struc- 
ture and function of the human mind before 
entering into the fields of history, economics, 
politics, aesthetics, and literary criticism, for 
these are, when all is said and done, only 
branches of applied psychology. Before you 
attack problems of applied psychology, of 
which the history of the cultural progress of 
man is a branch, you must equip yourself 
with a knowledge of the fundamentals of 
general psychology. 

It has been established after critical 
scientific investigation that the structure of 
the human mind is instinctual in essence. We 
may perhaps express the conclusion of con- 
temporary Depth Psychology in popular 
language thus : ‘The human mind at the 
start is just a bundle of instincts, nothing 
more and nothing less.* All the motives 
which impel man to behaviour of various 
kinds and grades — from simple food-seeking 
to the highest type of self-sacrifice— may be 
resolved ultimately into the fundamental 
elements of mental structure known as 
instinctual propensities. It is to be borne in 
mind that this conclusion has been reached 
after a careful comparative study of men and 
higher animals on the one hand, and of 
primitive and civilized races on the other. So, 
wc hold that the human mind to start with 
at birth is composed just of instinctual im- 
pulses and emotions. 

When we declare that man is a creature of 
instincts, w’e are confronted immediately with 
a huge volume of protests and objections. Is 
not man the proud possessor of reason ? the 
critics ask. Is he not moved by noble and 
divine sentiments ? Is he not a seeker after 
truth, beauty, and goodness ? How’ could 
you, then, reduce all man’s ideals, ambitions, 
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hopes, and aspirations to primitive instinctual 
elements ? Now, as a first answer to this 
challenge, 1 would draw the attention of the 
critics to the ghastly happenings at the 
battle fronts. These blood-curdling scenes of 
savagery demonstrate beyond any shadow of 
doubt that man is still a creature of primitive 
emotions and impulses. The veneer of civili- 
zation lies very thin indeed over primitive 
lusts, passions, and hates, and it takes very 
little to break this crust and reveal the ugly 
instincts boiling and seething underneath. 
Man is not a rational animal ; hut an instinc- 
tual anim;il. As a second answer to my 
critics let me raise a counter question : Does 
any one protest against the view that this 
earth and the lovely objects on its surface arc 
all composed of chemical elements ? Yet, do 
we find these elements, except in a few rare 
instances, lying loose and in their pure form 
on the sufticc of the earth ? The earth's crust, 
the trees and all the beautiful objects on its 
surface are composed of chemical elements 
organized into compounds, and of compounds 
—organic and inorganic— organized into 

objeofts. In the same way. the im media t<‘ 
antecedents of civilized man's behaviour is, 
no doubt, in many instances, a highly organi- 
zed or cultured sentiment-pattern acquired 
by him in the course of his experience, but this 
pattern may be finally resolved into its consti- 
tuent elements, namely, the primitive 
instincts and emotions. 

Man, therefore, begins his life with a 
battery of innate, inherited, instinctual im- 
pulses. How many of these fundamental ele- 
ments arc there ? Here there is wide dis- 
parity in the views held by psychologists. 
We, in our country, have upheld an eightfold 
scheme, while the sober-minded among the 
Western psychologists are inclined to double 
that number. This divergence in the views 
of experts need not cause us any surprise, for 
contemporary science in all (s department.s is 
full of such conflicts. The more important 
among these instinctual elements of the hu- 
mind are fear, anger, food-seeking, 


curiosity, disgust, sex, self-assertion and sub- 
mission, acquisitiveness, amusement and 
appeal. 

The human mind is dynamic and is con- 
stantly developing through its contact with 
the environment. And in this process of 
development the elementary units of mental 
stnicture enumerated above get organized 
into sentiments. Through the formation of 
sentiments man lifts himself above the level 
of instincts and impulses which rule and con- 
trol rigidly the life of the lower animals. Let 
us consider a simple and familiar example of 
the way in which the process of mental 
organization known as sentiment-formation 
lakes phice. A freshman from an up-country 
school ent(Ts th(‘ university and registers for 
a course in Biology. lie attends the first 
lecture delivered by the professor of Biology 
and is charmed by the way in which the great 
scholar presents tlu* intimate connection 
between biology and life. The young man is 
‘^tujck with wonder at the vast learning of the 
teacher and is moved to extreme self-mbmia- 
sion. The two primitive impulses of wonder 
and submission are now combined in the mind 
of our young scholar and organized round the 
j>rofessor as a vital centre into the sentiment of 
admiration. If the professor is a strict dis- 
ciplinarian and our young friend rather lack- 
ing in self-control and sense of n'sponsibility, 
then /ear of disapproval or of punislimenl will 
eonil)ine with admiration to produce the senti- 
ment of awe with the professor as the centre 
of organization. And this new sentiment 
may develop into gratitude* and reverence 
through the further addition of the tender 
emotion. In this manner the primitive ele- 
mentary instinctual mental elements get 
organized round men and objects in the 
environment into concrete sentiments. Up 
to the period of adolescence these concrete 
sentiments — that is sentiments organized 
round concrete objects and human beings — 
hold sway over the mind of the individual. 
Then abstract sentiments — that is .sentiments 
organized round ideas— come into existence 
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creating ideals, hopes, and aspirations in the 
mind of the young, and making life richer and 
more meaningful. So, we find man lifting 
himself up from the level of primitive 
instincts to the higher stage of concrete senti- 
ments, and then to the next higher stage of 
abstract sentiments. These sentiments, con- 
crete and abstract, can never lie quietly side 
by side, but get often into conflict, e^ch pulling 
the individual in a different direction. This 
conflict however is soon resolved, and there 
evolves as a consequence a scale of sentiment 
values arranged in a hierarchical order with a 
master sentiment at the top of the scale. Man 
alone is capable of experiencing the conflict of 
sentiments. In his wise there arises the need 
for an abiding scale of sentiment values. In 
the mind of a person of a well-developed. 


well-balanced character there docs exist such 
a permanent .scale of values. lie or she has 
organized all the scnliinents in such a manner 
that there is always one dominant sentiment 
ruling over all the others. 

From rudimentary instinctual impulses 
and emotions to concrete sentiments, and from 
(!oncrete sentiments to abstract sentiments, 
and from these, through the instnimentality 
of conflict and the resolution of tin? conflict, 
to an abiding scale of values with a sovereign 
.sentiment at the top — that is how man pro- 
gresses. This is the basic plan of man’s 
character and of his culture. And this is the 
psychological formula which I .shall use in my 
next lecture for the purpose of interpreting 
hiinmu history. 

{To be continued) 


INDIAN HYaiNS 

Bt Batuk Nath Bhattacharva 


SACRED PRECEDES SECULAR 
In the literature of almost every ctjuntry 
it is remarkabh* that (he sacred or religious 
preceded the secular. In (‘arly history religion 
is the expression of the awakening soul of a 
race. It is the outcome of the curiosity and 
the sense of wonder which are the first re- 
actions of nuui’.s thinking soul face to fac(' 
with the i)anorama of the world. In India 
this phenomenon has been more marked than 
elsewhere. And not in early literature only 
but in later times also, so long as Hinduism 
iliaped and coloured the polity, the stami> of 
religion was set upon the entire circle of 
knowledge. But this larger question apart, 
our devotional literature, from its first begin- 
nings in the Vedas to the latest stages of its 
development in the Puranas, Tantras, and 
popular lyrics, bears in it evidence of the lines 
of growth and the phases of change of the 
genius of our people, its thinking mind, and 


it.s evolving ethos. By this evidence we can 
trace the process of transformation and see 
how indefinite idcjis be(*ame definite, the 
abstract became concrete, and what was 
inchoate became sharply defined. 

THE SENSE OF WONDER 

In Vedic suktas tlie first stirrings of a sense 
of wonder and of the spirit of enquiry are 
evident in the quesstions asked as also in the 
answers that were evoked : 

Ko addha veda ka iha pravochat 

kuta ajdfa knta iyam vMshiih ; 

Arvdh deed asya visarjanena atha ko veda 
yata dvabhuva. 

Who knows truly and who will here tell 
whence this creation ? The gods also are 
later than creation. How can one know 
whence it sprang up ? 

This primordial state is vividly described 
iu the Nasadiya Sukta. 
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Ndsaddsin no saddsittaddnim ndsiddajo no 
vyoma paro yat; 

Kimdvarivah kuha kasya sharman ambhah 
kimasid gahamm gabhiram. 

Neither existence nor non-existence was 
then. Then there was neither the atmos- 
phere nor the region beyond the skies. 
Who covered (whom) and where ? For 
whose delight ? Was there water deep 
and fathomless ? 

Na mrityurdsidamritam na tarhi na mtryd 
ahnah amt praketah 

Anidavdfam svctdhayd tadekam tasmdd ha 
anyat na parah kinchandaa 

Then was there neither death nor im- 
mortality. There was no sign either of 
day or of night. That through Its own 
power (solo Entity, self-contained), breathed 
without the (help of) air. Nothing otlier 
than (Itself) That existed. 

FAITH IN SUPREME POWER AND 
PERSON 

The mind of man can hardly reach back 
to this primeval state in which time, space, and 
matter, form and dimension, life and thought, 
all made up One category— the Uncreated. 
How can there be certainty and definiteness 
in regard to that which preceded Cosmos ? 
It is the eye of the seer that here seeks to 
probe into mysteries which baffle human com- 
prehension. But amidst the darkness of this 
chaos, the inspiration of the sage holds fast 
to the basic truth of the Person and Power 
whence all creation emanated. This faith docs 
not falter but utters itself in the noblest 
accents : 

Shrinvantu vishve amritasya putrdh d ye 
dhdmdni divyani tasthuh. 

Hear, 0 Ye all, the sons of Immortality as 
well as those who abide in the celestial 
regions ! 

Veddhametam purusham mahdntam aditya- 
varruim tamcmah parastdt 


Yameva viditvd atimrityumeti ndnyah 
panthd vidyate ayandya, 

I have known this Supreme Person radiant 
like the sun and beyond darkness, by 
knowing whom alone death is transcended ; 
there is no other way to go by. 

It is only the reality of vision that could 
lend this emphasis and confidence to the tone. 
And along with this promulgation there is the 
summons to all to accept it : 

Sameta vishve vachasd patim divah eko 
vibhuratithirjandndm 

Sa Putrvyo nutanamdvivasat tarn vartani- 
ranuvavrita ekamit puru. 

Come ye all together with words of praise 
to the Lord of Heaven. He is the sole Lord 
and supreme over all. The Ancient One. 
He still dwells in all that is new. All the 
diverse paths lead to Him alone. 

To read these verses is to be lifted to a 
higher plane and to be transported to an early 
world in which the basic notes of pious feeling 
and devotion were first sounded — those notes 
which in later ages swelled in volume and 
reverberated in echoes throughout our in- 
tensely spiritual country. The solemnity that 
breathes through them and the depth of con- 
viction which they evince reach the very limit, 
of exalted utterance. 

THE SUKTAS OF PERMANENT \^LUE 

Vedic literature is one long paean of praise 
addressed to different deities. Amidst this 
enormous mass of devotional literature certain 
suktas stand out conspicuous as permanent 
landmarks in the memory of the race. They 
still have their hold on the orthodox mind as 
connected wu’th religious practices which have 
continued through the ages, and they have 
deeply influenced both faith and modes of 
worship as well as devotional formalities. 
They may be said to have moulded the 
religious creed and practice of Hindus for all 
time. The most famous of these are the 
Purusha Sukta, the Rudra Sukta^ the Devi 
Sukta, and the Soura Sukta. 
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SACRIFICE— THE ORIGIN OF 
CREATION 

The first of these, the Hymn of Man, 
presents creation as the original and supreme 
sacrifice from which social order and the bases 
of Ethics and Religion emerged, along with 
the cosmic system, the heavenly bodies, the 
elements, the atmosphere, and the different 
kinds of creatures. In sublimity of concep- 
tion and magnificence of expression, the 
Puruaha Sukta is unique in the world’s sacred 
literature. Very aptly lias it been the primal 
utterance on which the creed and social order 
of India have been reared : 

Sahaarasliirshd purushali mlui^imkahuh 
sahasrapdt 

Sa hhumim sarvato vritixi atyatishthad- 
dashdnyulam ; 

Puruifha evedam sarvam yad bhutxim 
yachcha hit a vya m 

IJtdmritatmsyvshdno yadannendtirohati. 

Of a tliousand heads and eyes and of a 
thousand feet, He covered tlie earth on all 
sides and transcended it by ten digits. All 
that is, is the Puriislia, all that is past and 
all that is fuluri'. He is the Lord of 
linnioilality. He is also the Lord of that 
which grows through iiianirestalion. 

Etdidnasya niahimd aio jydyiumhcha 
'lyoonishah 

Pddosya vishvd bhootAiui trij)ddmydmrif(i7n 
divi. 

All this shows His greatness but the 
PuTusha is still greater. All creations arc a 
fourth of Him ; three fourths of Him are the 
Immortal portion in Heaven. 

COSMIC OUTLOOK 

Yat {yunishena huvishd deva yajtiamatan- 
vata 

Vasanto as^ydseeddjyam greeshma Idhmah 
sharaddhavih 

When the gods performed the sacrifice 
with the Purusha as the oblation. Spring was 
the melted butter, Summer the fuel and 
Autumn the libation. 


Tasmddyajndt sarvahutah richah samdiu. 
jajnire 

Chhandamsi jajnire tasmdd yajustasmd- 
dajdyata 

From that sacrifice where all were offered, 
origiruited the liiks and the Mmans and the 
Hymns in verse and the Yajus, 

Chandramd niunaso jdtaskehakshoh suryo 
ajdyata 

Mukhadindrashchaynishcha prdnddod- 
yurajdyata 

The moon was born of His mind, the Sun 
of His eye, from His mouth Indra and Fire, 
from His breath Air. 

Ndbhyd dseedantarikskani sheershno dyauh 
saviavarfMa 

Padbhyam hhoomirdishak shrotrdt tathd 
lokdnakal piiyan 

From His navel the atmosphere came to 
be, from His hi‘ad Heaven emerged, from 
His feet the earth, from His ear the quarters. 
Thus were the regions formed. 

Vhh vatiishchahdi uruia vish vatom ukho 
riHln:(itob(diuriiUi idafiratah pat 

Sumbdhuhftydni dhamati mm patatraih 
dydrd b/ioumi jamiyati deva ekah 

Every when' are His eyes, everywhere 
His mouths, His arms anil His feet are on all 
sides. The sole Lord, He created Earth ami 
Heaven and with His arms held them apart as 
if on two wings. 

The Purusha Sukta presents the Creator as 
the Transcendent and yet as the One from 
whose limbs all created objects, all kinds of 
animate beings, all classes in society issued. 

RUDRA’S MULTI TORM HUMAN 
IMAGES 

In the Rudra Adhyaya there is a passage 
which reads like a. remarkable worship of 
Humanity. All classes in society, even those 
that are vile and fearful, the Uldvigrahas or 
forms assumed in sport by Rudra are men- 
tioned in specific detail and are sainted and 
adored : 

Narno virupebhyo vishvarupebhyashcha vo. 
namo, namo inahadhhyah kskullake- . 
bhyashcha vo nainah 
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Namo rathibhyo arathehhyashcha vo namo, 
namo rathebhyoh rathipatibhyashclui 
VO namah 

Namah sermbhyah senunibhyashcha vo 
namo, iiamah kshatribhyah sangri- 
’ hitribhyashcha vo namah 

Namastakshabhyo rathakdrebhyashcha vo 
namo namah kuldlebhyah Jcanndre- 
bhyashcha vo namah 

Namah punjishtebhyoh nishadebhyashcha 
vo namo namah ishiikrklbhyoh dhanva- 
' hridbhyashcha vo namah 

Namo mrigayubhyah shvanibhyashcha vo 
namo nanuih shvabhyashcha shvapati- 
bhyashcha vo namah 
I salute you, the deformed and the 
multiform, and you of mighty powers as well 
as you of petty parts. I bow to you, cliA- 
rioteers and those without chariots, the 
chariots and lords of the chariots ; I s^ilutc 
you, soldiers and captains, Kshatriyas and 
collectors, carpenters and chariot-makers, 
potters and ironsrniths, fowlers ami fishers, 
arrowsmiths and bowsmiths, hunters and 
keepers of dogs in leash, the dogs and tho 
masters of the dogs as well. 

It is a very long list and as one recites tho 
muster-roll of artisans and wieldcrs of 
weapons, one has a glimpse of human society 
in its early stages and visualizes the emergence 
of those most useful crafts and industries 
which marked the evolution of society from 
the savage and barbaruin to the civilized 
state. 

SUPREME GODHEAD IN EVERY DEITY 
The jioint to be stressed in regard ’to 
these great hymns is the vastness and com- 
prehensiveness of the conceptions of the 
Deity. As a result, the One divinity looms 
so large as to leave no room for any other. 
Thus the lludra Sukta has the verse : 

Esho ha devah pradisho anusarvdh purvo 
ha jdtah sa u garbh ' antah 
Sa eva jdtah sa janishyamanah prdty- 
angjandstishtthati sarvatomukhah 

Such is God. He is present everywhere. 


He is the first born. Yet He is still in the 
womb. He is all that has been born and 
that will be bom. Facing all aides He 
dwells in everybody. 

Savitd jmshchdtdt savitd purastdt savitot- 
tardttdt savitd adharattdt 
Savitd nah suuatu sarvatatim savito no 
rdsatam dirghamdyuh 

Savitri is behind, Savitri is before. Savitri 
is above and Savitri is below. May Savitri 
send us perfection. May Savitri grant us 
long life. 

This verse occurs in the Saura Sukta as 
well. This latter siikfa contains, besides the 
famous verse which asserts the Identity of all 
the Gods who differ in name only and which 
has served as the bedrock of the tolerant 
catholicity of the Hindu view of life. 

MANY NAMES BUT ONE GOD 
Indram mitram varunam agnlmdhur- 
atho divyah sa suparuo goriitmdn 
Kkam sad viprd hahudhd vadaiiti agnim 

yamam matarish vCi namdh uh 

They call Him by various narne.v-lndra, 
Mitra, Varuna or Agni. He is also called the 
One of shining pliinuige. There is only one 
Entity — the sages name it variously a^^ India, 
Mitra, Varuna, Agni, Yama or Malarishwan. 

This concept of a single Deity pervading 
all creation is noticeable everywhere in the 
hymns to any of the gods that have been wor- 
shipped by our society. The devotee ab- 
sorbed in the meditation of his special god 
exalts Him above all, and his mind is wholly 
filled by the object of his adoration. The 
Hindu religious attitude cannot therefore be 
characterized as ])oly theism. It is more fitly 
described as multiple monotheism. Hence we 
meet with resonant echoes of the siiine kind of 
paea'n, though the context varies. The 
Hiranyagarbha Sukta sets the seal, for all 
time, upon this attitude which isolates the 
attention and focuses it on the Supreme Power. 
This is in sharpest contrast to the altars raised 
to the Unknown God in Greece which PauI, 
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the Apostle of Christ, found and which led him 
to remark ‘whom therefore ye ignorantly wor- 
ship, him declare I unto you.’ In the 
Hiranyagarbha Sukta the opposite idea is 
stressed — not doubt and ignorance but convic- 
tion, clear and strong : 

Hiranyagarbhah sarmvartatugre bhutasyd 
jdtah 'pcitireka dsit 

Sa dudhdra prithivhn dydmutemxim kn,wiai 
deixiya Jmvishd vidhema 
III the beginning Iliranyagnrldia alone 
('xisted. Coming into being He was the sole 
Lord of the universe. Ho upholds the earth 
and yonder Heaven. To whom else should we 
offer oblation ! 

Va atmndd baladii yciftya i^ish^n vpdsate 
prashisliavi yn^^ya devdh 
Vasya chhdyd amritam. ycisya mrityuh 
hismai devdya havishd vidhcina 
He gives the soul ; He giv(‘s the strength. 
All the worlds obew His suiireino command, 
so also the gods. His reflection is Immorta- 
lity ; His shadow is Death. To whom else 
should we offer oblation ! 

Vasya ime himavaiUo mahiiid yosya sajjm- 
dram, rasa yd- sahdin/h 
Vasynndh pradlshn yasya bdha kasmai 
drvdya haf'islid vidhema 
Whose majesty llu' Himahiyas declare, as 
well as the sea and also the rasa or river. 
Whose arms are all these directions. To 
whom else should we offer oblation ! 

Atmd devdndnh bhiivanasya garbho 
yathdxmsham charati deva eshah 
Ghoshd idasya shrhivirc va rxipam- fasviai 
vdidya haidshd vidhema 
Soul of the gods, the womb of the universe, 
this God moves about at His own will. One 
can hear His voice but not sec His form. Let 
us offer oblation to this God who is like unto 
the Air. 

Pashchdt pxxmsfdt adharddutmt kavlh 
kdvycna 'paripdhi rdjan 
Sakhe sakhdyam ajaro jarimne agne 
martydn amartyasivam nah 
Behind and before, below and above, 
protect us by your grace, benevolent King, 


Save a friend, 0 Friend ! Eternal and Immortal 
as you are, save us who are decaying and 
mortal. 

This note of unwavering faith swells in 
volume and pitch as the ages roll on ; it is 
the ground-note that sounds in the ecstatic 
outbursts of d(‘Votion that throughout history 
have proceeded from the heart of Aryavarta 
and the Dra vidian South. And in th(' proces- 
sion of the centuries the desin.^ to draw closer 
to the Root-principle of all-being by the two- 
fold approach— humanizing of the Divinity 
and the deifying of M.an — becomes more and 
more explicit. It is the distinctive feature of 
the Hindu cultural heritage — this pervasive 
God-cons(‘ioiisness. As the Srcfdshraiara 
Upavish.ad has it : 

Vo do VO agnan. yo apsu yn vishvavi 
hh uranamdvii'esha 

Va oshadlusha yo I'anaspafishu fasviai 
devdya namo vamah 

I again and again that God who 

dwells in lire and in the waters, who permeates 
the whole universe’, who resides in herbs and 
in the lordly trees of the forest. 

IDEA OF UNITY IN THE DEVI SUKTA 

The idt’a of Oiu'ness is repeated in hymns 
of divei^e kinds. The Drvi Sukfa. which is 
the root and germ of the Chandi or the Great 
H,vmn to the Mother, has the verses : 

^^ayd so avnainafli yo vipashyafi yah 
prdvili ya ivi shrinotynkfavi 

It is by me that one eats food, .sees and 
breathes and hears what is said. 

Ahamcra vdta iva 2 '*^<^^'dmydrabhamdvd> 
bhuvavdvi vishvd 

Paro diva pam evd prithivyaifdvati mahind 
samhahhnva 

Having created all these worlds I move 
about freely like the wind which blows where 
it lists. I, who am beyond the sky and beyond 
this earth, came to be so by my majesty. 

LATER-DAY HYMNS STRESS 
^MONOTHEISM 

" Emcr.son, the sage of Boston, points out 
the contrast between the spirit of the East 
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and that of the West in the two words, Unity 
and Diversity. The highest unity in the 
realm of thought is monism or Advaitavada, 
and different schools and sects in India, under 
varying nomenclatures, have tended to espouse 
this principle of unity. This is easily proved 
by citations from the hymns of a later date 
addressed to any of the five deities whose 
worship distinguishes the varnashramic society. 
Thus the Gajie.^htu'ihfaka has the st/inzas : 
Yatashchdvirmit jagatsarvametat tathdbj- 
dsano vishvago vishvogoptd 
Tathendrddayo demsanghd manvjshydh 
sadd tarn ganesham namdvio hhajdmah 
Whence appeared this wliole world as also 
the lotus-seated Brahma, Vishnu, the protector 
of All, so also Indra and the other hosts of 
gods, and m.ankind, ever do we salute him, 
Ganesha, and worship him. 

Yato vahnibhdnu bhavo bhurjalancha 
yaiah mgardahehavdramd vyorna 
vdyiih 

Yatah sthdvara jangamd vrikshmamghd 
sadd fam ganeshavi namdruo bhajnmafi 
Whence sprang Fire and Sun, Bliava (i.e. 
Shiva), Earth and Water, whence issued the. 
Oce,Rns and Aloon, Ether and Air, whence 
were born the iinmovahle objects and the 
moving creatures and the clustering trees, ever 
do we salute him, Ganesha, and worship him. 
In another hymn He is lauded thus : 

A jam ntTvikalpam TiiTdkdramekam jMTd- 
mndamanavdamadvaitapurnam 
Param nirgunam nirvkheshmi nirihavi 
parabrahmarupam ganesham bhajema 
Wc adore Ganesha, the Unborn, Immu- 
table, Formless. Deity. Highest Bliss and Joy, 
filled with the sense of onenes.s, Tran.scendcnt, 
Attributeless, negating all differentiation, 
Effortless and the Supreme Brahman. 

These citations may be m dtiplied but it is 
time to pass on to other aspects of our 
literature of devotion. 

EVERY CONCEPTION LIMITS 
DIVINITY 

The transition in thought from the con- 


crete and personal to the abstract and imper- 
personal, from the embodied to the attribute- 
less, is so common a feature of our hymns that 
it is palpably a misuse of language to charac- 
terize the attitude as idolatroTis. All strivings 
of the limited human mind to conceive the 
Ineffable arc bound to lead to delimitation 
and circumscribing of the Absolute. The 
impossibility of rightly comprehending the 
Ultimate Principle in the Infinite is feelingly 
brought out in the well-known shloka : 

Rupam rupavivarjitasya bhomto dhydnena 
yatlmlpitam stAttydnirvach<imyaidkhi - . 
lagnrordurikritd yanmayd 

V ydpitvam cha nirdlmiam hhagavato yai- 
flrfhaydtrddind kshanhtvyam jagadisha 
iad nikalatddoshatrayam maikritam 

That I have inuagined in meditation your 
form, formless as You .are ; that I have limited 
the idea of your inexpressibilily by expressing 
you in hymns, Master of the Universe as you 
are; that I have deni('d in practice Your all- 
pervasiveness, Lord of su])(anal majesty, by 
l)ilgrimagcsand the like, O Lord of All. I pray 
for pardon of these three faults of mine, born 
of my infirmity. 

The keynote' of thi.s trend of thoiiglit wa.s 
heard in the well-known upanisluulie vi i.m' : 

AjKWiiHido jarano gmlntd> pashyalyacha- 
kshxdt sa shrinotyahiruah 

Sa vetti vedyam na dm lasipisLi rvild. 
iamdhnragryam jmrusham inahdniam. 

Without hands and feet he runs fast and 
seizes ; without eyes he sees ; without e.ars 
He hears ; He knows whali^ver is knowable, 
but there i.'^ no knower of Him. He is called 
the First and the Supreme Person. 

Alongside and akin to this confession of 
the narrowness and poverty of man’s powers, 
the acute feeling that all riles of worship are 
quite inadequate for the adoration of the 
Ab.solutc who needs nought that man has to 
offer. Hebrew Psalm and Christhn hymn— 
every outiiouring of the enlightened human 
spirit — is at one in this recognition. In the 
hymn of highest worship. (Pardpujd Stotro), 
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as in the early upanishadic verses, the same 
ideas find expression. The Upanishad says : 

Na tatra suryo hhdti na chavdra tdrakain 
neum vidyuio bMnii Jcuto ayamagnih 

Tameva bhdntam anubhdii snrvnm tasi/a 
bhdsd sarvamidam vibhdti 

There the sun shines not, nor the moon, 
nor the stars, these lightnings flash not there, 
what to speak of this fire ? He shining all 
shines, by Ilis light all this shines. 

The Pardpujd fitotra has these verses : 

Furnasymmhaimvi kutra sarvudhamsya 
chdmnam 

S'lxichch hasya pddyci margh yomx'h a .di mb 
dhasydrhd nmiw vi kulak 

Wherefrom is iIk' invoealion of Him whf) 
is ever full, a seal for Him who is the siippoii 
of all, foot-la ver and oblation for the Slainh'ss. 
mouth-wash for the Pure ? 

Nirmalmsya kuiah sudiutm vastram, vishro- 
darasya cha 

Nirdlambasyopavi Um. pudi pa m nirm- 

sanasya cha 

Wherefore the rite of bathing for the All- 
elenn, and elolh cover for Him. inside of whom 
is tie* Universe, the sacred thread for Him 
who has no material substratum, or flowers 
for Him who has no craving } 

Nirlcjmnya kuin gandho rawyasydhhara- 
nain kuiah 

Ni lyafriptasya nai vedya m id m Indancha 
kuio vibhoh 

Wherefore the sandal-paste for Him who 
suffers no .smear, or ornament for Him who 
is the soul of Beauty, food-offering for the 
Kver-satisfied, or betel offering for Him who 
is All-pervasive ? 

Pradakshina hyamrtiasya hyadvayasya 
kuio vatih 

Vedai^kyairavedya.vja kvfah stofmm 
vidhiyaic 

How can there be circumambulation of the 
Infinite, and obeisance to Him who has no 
second ? How can there be adoration of Him 
who is unknowable even by means of vedic 
snyings ? 


Svyam prakdahanmnanya kuto virajamm 
vibhoh 

Antarbahishcha purnaaya kathamAidvdm- 
vam bhavet 

How can there be waving of lights before 
Him who is self-luminous, or change of raiment 
for Him who is full, both within and without ? 

WOBSHTP, AN INSTRUMENT OF 
ASCENT TO GOD-LEVEL 

Hymns are a part of the ritual of worship. 
Worship is a ])roeess of psychic elevation of 
the limited, finite being to the god-level, with 
raptures and exaltations which help to free 
the human mind from the pettiness and 
narrownes.s of mundane exisicnee. In the 
words of Swami Vivt'kananda. ‘Education is 
the manifestation of tin* perfection that is 
already in man, and Religion, the manifesta- 
tion of the Divinity that is already in man.’ 
This saying eryslallizes the maxims and direc- 
tions that our sacred literature contains 
regarding devotional exercises. Thus it is 
said : dri:n hhuinl dtn'ain yajet — ‘Worship 
a god by bcifig a cod.' The id(‘a un<lerlying 
sacrifice and partaking of the .sacrificial 
remnants is the at-one-ment of the devotee 
with the obj('el of adoration or a communica- 
tion of the .attributes of the adored to the 
adorer. Such is the significance also of the 
Eucharist. Whoever partakes of the con- 
secrated water and wine, which in the eye of 
faith turn into the Redeemer’s flesh and blood, 
becomes one with him in .spirit and .shares 
Ills saving giviee. Takewi.se om* Shustraa lay 
down : 

Aha?n devotha miircdyaw pudi/xiga?idhd’ 
dikajucha yat 

Toyddhdrasiathd toy am dcixjw demya 
yojayct 

My.st'If, the food-offering, flowers, perfume 
and the rest, the water-pot and the water- 
all tho.se are God himself and in worship it is 
the God that is dedicated to the God. 
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HUMAN ACTIVITIES— FORMS OF 
DIVINE SERVICE 

It is but one step from this altitude to the 
devotee’s outlook in which .all human activities 
are forms of service? of the Divinity. Here 
the limits of resignation, self-dedication and 
self-surrender an? ix'ached. In the Gita the 
advice to Arjuna which sums up all is : 

Vat Jccbrotihi yadasJinasJii yajjuhosi dadasi 
yat 

Yat iapas^yasi haunt eya tat hurushva 
inadarpanam 

Whatsoever you do, eat, offer at sacrifiee, 
or give or perform as austerity, O Kaunteya, 
dedicate all that to me. 

In the hymn of mental worship addressed 
to Shiva occurs a stanza which exactly corres- 
ponds to this injunction. Like meditation, 
this mental worship is a part preceding the 
external rites. And the psychic process is 
symbolically detailed in the shloka : 

Atm4 tvam ginjd matih sahachardh 
'prdndh shamain griham. 

Pnjd fe vishaynpahhogarachand mdm 
sawadhisthitih 

SanaMrah padaynh pradah^^h mividhih 
stotrdni san'agiro 

Vad yadkarma hxirovii taitadakhilam 
ffham hh o tavarad h a va m. 

Thou .art my vSoiil, Thy consort, Himalaya’s 
daughter, is the mind, Thy attendants the 
vital airs. Thy shrine this body, Thy worship 
is the enjoyment of sensible objects, mystic 
meditation of Thyself is sleep, the rite of 
circiimambulation the movement of the feet, 
Thy hymns are all the words that arc spoken, 
whatsoever acts I perform are, 0 Shainbhu, 
the adoration of Thyself. 

The same .sentiment occurs in the 
Bhdgavata : 

Sa i>dg yayd taaya gundn grinife karari cha 
tat knrmalmrau wa ah cha 

Smoiredvasantam atkirajangameahu ahrinoti 
tat punyakathdh sa kamah 
Shirashcha tasyobhayalingamanaviet fade- 
Via yat pashyati taddhi chakshuh 


Angdni vishnoratka tajjarhamm padoda- 
kam ydni hhajanti mtyam 

That is the speech which lauds His ex- 
cellences, those, arc hands that perform His 
work, that is mind which recalls Him who 
dwells in creations — both motionh?ss and mov- 
ing — that is the ear which hearkens to His 
sacred lore, that is the head which bows to 
His two-fold manifestation, that is the eye 
which se(‘s Him, those are limbs which accept 
the foot-lav ings of Him and His favoured 
souls. 

Thus the Ego of the devotee seeks to 
merge itself in the will of the IMaker and 
Sustaiiier of the Universe and man realizes 
himself ns in tune with the great Laws tint 
weave th(' garment of life on the loom of 
Time. ‘I'liy will be done’ is the prayer of 
piety, no inalier what the n'ligioiis dcmoniin.a- 
iion may be. 

ABSOLUTE SKLF-RESKiNATlON 
IN BHAKTI 

The absolute resignation lo Ihe will of Hod 
is s[>eeially inarkc’d in the ps.-dins and |)rayers 
inspired by the enlt of Bhakti, whelher enshrin- 
ed in &nskril or in ilu* provincial langnagi's of 
India. In this mood the sole dosin' of the 
hhakta. is that ho may never lose eoiniminion 
with the deity he worships, whaievfT belide 
him in terms of material good or in fhe cycle 
of existences he may have to go fhrongh. 
Verses expressing this sentiment abound in 
the Vaishnava. literature of devotion : 

Ndsikd dhanne va mmvkdvaye vaiva 
kamapahhoge 

Yad bhduyam tad bhavatu hhagavan pur- 
m kn rmdv n rvpam 

Ktat [xrdrthyam viama bahumatam janma- 
janmdvtarepi 

Tvat pdddmbhoruhayugagatd nishchald 
hhnktirastn 

I do not rely on pious exercises, on store of 
wealth or on the enjoyment of objects of 
desire. Let what will happen, O Lord, in 
accordance with the past karm.a. This i.s ^he 
boon dearest to my heart — that in this as well 
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in other births my devotion to Thy lotus- 
feet may ever remain unshaken. 

Sri Gauranga, in his Eight Stanzas of 
Instruction, utters the same sentiment : 

Na dhamm ria janavi n<i aundarim kavi- 
tarn vd jayadisha kdmayc 

Mama janmani janmanishoare bhavalud 
bliaktiraliaitiiki L vayi. 

Nor wealth nor a liirge following, nor 
womans beauty, iior poetry, 0 Lord of the 
World, I crave, but only Lhis^ — that my devo- 
tion to thee, 0 God, which has no ulterior 
motive, may ever abide, birth after birth. 

Two other stanzas carry this sentiment to 
a further reach — the sense of man’s insigni- 
ficance and his absolute dependence on grace, 
as also the supreme value of resignation to 
His will : 

Ayi nandataiiuja klnkutrain putitam mam 
vinha me bh a vd m b udh a u 

Kfipayd tara jKidapiUtka jasthiUidh ulisadri- 
sham vichinUiya 

0 son of Naiula, view me, in your mercy, 
your slave, fallen in tin; f<‘aifiil ocean of life, 
as no better than a spt'ck of dust on your 
lotiiN-fcct. 

Ashlishya vd imdanatam pinashtu mam 
adarshannnmarmahaldm karolu rd 

Yathd tafhd vd vidadhalu lampalo mat- 
prdiuindihasia sa era rid pa ml i 

Prostrate at His feet. He may, after 
embracing, trample me down, or by withhold- 
ing his countenance, cut me to the quick. Let 
the wanton gallant treat me* in any way he 
likes, still He is the Lord of my life and none 
other. 

VAISIINAVA VARIETIES OF DIVINE 
LOVE 

The language of this shloka strongly sug- 
gests a relationship between the Divine adored 
^ind the human worshij)j)er as between the 
human lover and the object of his love — a 
tlepth of feeling and intimacy which we 
associate with earthly love. And this brings 
ua to the latest phase of devotion inspired by 
the cult of Bhakti. In this phase, the devo- 


tee’s attitude to his Lord is differentiated by 
certain distinct feeling-tones which are varia- 
tions of the sentiment of affection according 
to the relationship betwei ii the parties. They 
are evoked, not by the acce[)tance of the 
Supreme as the attribiileless (nirvisheshn) ^ 
unconditioned Brahma ii, but of tlui Lord as 
endowed with concrete i)ersonal attributes, 
which make realization vivid and worship an 
experience of intense sweetness. These 
variations are (a) ddsya priti — the lowest bliss 
— arising from the sense of servantship to Lord 
Krishna, of power and majesty ineoneeivable, 

(b) sakhya priti — the affeelion that subsists 
betw'cen friends — a closer bond, free from 
diffidence and formality, as between etpials, 

(c) vdtsalyarati — or parental love — such as 
Yashoda felt for the IjOrd of the Universe in 
her arms, shorn of the ideas of His overwhelm- 
ing greatness and potency, and lastly (d) 
madhiira or ujjvald priti — a sublimation of 
conjugal love which is turned Heavenward and 
raiseil to the highest pitch of intensity. 

FOLK-LITERATURE OF DEVOTION 

These diffei’iiit exi)ressioiis of the senti- 
ment of love and the modifications and 
variations of devotional attitude which lliey 
imply are products of the latest stage in the 
evolution of Indian spirituality. This stage 
has yielded a variety and richness of emotional 
fervour and a rapturous liteiviture, the survey 
of which would call for sei)arato treatment. 
The literature of this last phase of devotion is 
extensive and embodied not in Sanskrit alone 
but also in the provincial languages of India. 
The appeal of the hymns and songs in the 
popular tongues is to larger masses than is 
possible in the case of Sanskrit verses. Bhakta 
Kabir says : ‘Sanskrit is like the water in a 
well, the language of the people is the flowing 
stream.’ The Bhdyavafa is replete with out- 
pourings of Bhakti from all the varied emo- 
tional standpoints. The Prabandhas which 
the Sri V'aishnavas of the South regard as the 
Tamil Veda and which embody the ecstatic 
utterances of Nammalvar and the other 
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Alvar saints and Kulashekhara s Muhunda- 
rri/dlu reveal the depth of devotional feeling 
which image- worship has evoked. In them 
we visualize the moods of the rapt devotee 
depicted in the Bhuyavata : 

Evam vratah svaimyavdmakiriyd jdtih 
nuruyo dutachiira uchchaik 
Hasatyatho rodiii rouii ydyaiyunmmla- 
van tiTi tya I i loka bdkyah 
So dedicated and wiLli love hy the 

chanting of tlie name dear to his heart, and 
melting within, he lauglis aloud, weeps and 
cries out and sings lik(^ a madman and dances 
like one outside society. 

ADORATION OK INCARNATIONS 
And the stream swcdls in volume and the 
channels get wider and deeper in works like 
the Snrsdyar and Rdmciiaritmanaa ; in the 
lyrics of Jayadeva, Vidyapati, and (^Iiamlidasa 
and the padas of the post-C'haitanya Vaishnava 
poets of Bengal, which are sung in kirUm or 
devotional tunes ; in the uhhanyas of the 
Maharashtra devotees, Jiianadeva, Narna- 
deva, Tukaram, and Ramadas ; in the bhajam 
of the Tipper India saints and reformers — 
Ramananda and the line of his diseii)les, Mira- 
bai, Kabir and Tulsidas ; in the songs and 
poems (many of them ])oured out extempore) 
of the Sliaiva saints, like Manikka Vachakar, 
Appar, Sundaramurti, and Jnanasambandhar 
of Southern India — known for their heart- 
touching appeal — which arc collected in 
treasuries like the Tevarain. Bhakti is 
said to have flowered in the Dravida land and, 
through Rarnananda and Kabir, to have 
spread to seven countries. This vast litera- 
ture records the outpourings of the heart of 
India — the raptures and exaltations, poignan- 
cies and effusions of joy felt by mystics and 
saints of the Shaiva, Vaishnava, and Shakta 
sects in all parts of our subcontinent. All 
this is an outcome of the process of humaniz- 
ing and personification of the Divinity which 
has marked latter-day religious thought. It 
has flourished round the two personalities, — 


at once Divine and Human — viz. Sri Rama and 
Sri Krishna, that have enthused devotional 
hearts in the country — more than the deities 
of former epochs — stirred the deepest 
feelings, influenced conduct and discipline, 
stimulated idealism and strengthened humane 
impulses.. The basic idea of an Incarnation 
which started this process has found classic 
utterance in two lines of the Chaitanya Chari- 
tamrila : 

Krishner yateka lilCi sarvoUama naralild 

Nara na pa aanmupasdra 

Of all the manifestations of the play of the 
Divine the best is in I he form human, and 
the human body is the best of all the forms 
of beauty assumed by Him. 

It is, in another way, th(‘ ‘diapason closing 
full in Man’. The touching situations and 
the flow of sentimeuL which these two 
Incarnations conjured up, as also the cult of 
Shakti or the Great Mother, make up a 
chapter of vi‘ry great interest in our literature, 
and illustrations of these, no matter how 
sparingly pi(‘ked out, would require more space 
than this discourse can afford. 

CONSOLATION TO THE BELIEVERS 

These Incnrnalioiial hymns have been the 
sourc(* of a sp('cial kind of consolation to 
believing hearts in times of individual and 
national vicissitudes. It is the solace of the 
ultimate triumph of Righteousness which is 
held out in the Gita in the oft-repeated lines : 

Yadd yadd hi dharmasya yldnirbhavati 
hhdmta 

A bhyutthanamadhamiasya taddtmdnam 

srijdmyahaiyi 

Whenever Righteousness suffers, 0 
Bharata, and Unrighteousness is in the ascen- 
dant, then do I project myself (in Incar- 
nations) . 

And the same assurance is given by the 
Shakti (Goddess of Power) in the Chandi : 

Itthani yadd yadd bddhd ddnavotthd 
hhavishyati 

Tadd tadavatiryaham karishydmyarisamr 
kshayara 
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Thus, at all times, when opposition due 
to demons will arise, I will descend and 
destroy the enemy. 

In the new set-up of our political existence 
today a deeper and newer significance attaches 
to these utterances. 

PARALLEL MOVEMENTS OF PURE 
THEISM AND ETHICISM 

It is curious, however, that alongside, but 
opposite in direction, another current of 
thought ran during this period — a tendency 
to pure theism and rejection of all ideas bear- 
ing on worship of the Deity in sensible 
concrete forms and images. It is a form of 
Protestantism within the Hindu fold, coupled 
with a discarding of the accepted social polity 
— its hierarchy of castes, its ceremonies, its 
privileges and exclusions. However unortho- 
dox and dissentient all this may appear to 
social no-changers, it would be presumptuous 
to label it as alien to the genius of India. 
These ideas may well be shown to follow from 
the fundamentals which the Upanishad.% in 
their wonderful breadth of vision and clarity 
of insight, reveal. The stress, in this phase 
of religious evolution, is on purity of heart, 
on the simple life, on faith in the one God who 
transcends all thought, on the need of human 
ft‘IIowship and harmony. 

INDIAN TOLERANCE AND 
CATHOLICITY 

But it is time to conclude this somewhat 
desultory treatment of a subject of absorbing 
interest and enormous extent. And this is 
best done by touching upon the notes of 
tolerance, catholicity, and cordial accommoda- 
tion of other viewpoints that may well be 
claimed to be India’s contribution to the 
world-concert of faiths and feelings, religious 
creeds and cults. The Gita contains the 
Divine utterance on this point : 

Yepyanyademtdbhaktdh yajante shrad- 
dhdydnvitah 

Tepi Tmmeva kaunteya yajantyavidhi- 
purvakam 


Even those attached to other deities who 
in sincere faith worship — they also adore me, 
0 Kaunteya, though not in accordance with 
the scriptural directions. 

The oneness of God, while, the names differ 
is set forth in the familiar stanza : 

Yam shaumh samnpdsate shiva iti hrahmeti 
vedantino 

Bauddlia huddha iti pramdmpatavah 
karteti naiyyayikdh 

Arhannityatha jainashdsnnaratdh harmeti 
mimd'msahah 

Soy am vo vidadhdtu vdnchhitaphalam 
trail okyandtho harik 

He whom the Shaivas adore as Shiva, the 
Vedantins as Brahman, the Bauddhas as the 
Buddha the Naiyyayikas, skilled in proof, as 
the Creator, the Jainas as Arhat, the Mirnamsa- 
kas as the inexorable Law of Karma or Action 
may He, Ilari, the Lord of the three worlds, 
grant you the boon you desire. 

The Shivamahimnastotra, the Hymn to the 
Majesty of Shiva, nobly declares : 

Trayi sdmkhyam yocjah paskupatiniatam 
vaishnaiHiTnifi 

Prabhinne prasthdne paramidamadah 
pathyamiti ch<i 

Ruchimlm vaichiti'ydd njukutilandndpatha- 
jushdm 

Nrindmeko (jainyattmnasi payasdmarnaim 
iva 

The three Vedas, Sankliya, Yoga, the 
Pasliupata cult and the Vaishnava — these 
different ways appeal to different men as sound 
and wholesome ; so they pursue paths straight 
and meandering, according to the variety of 
tastes — but Thou alone art the goal and. 
destination of all men, even as the Ocean is 
the receptacle of all streams. 

This note of harmony among diverse faiths 
should fitly close a survey of the devotional 
literature of India, for it is the distinctive 
contribution of the country to the world- 
concert of credal religions. And it is sincerely 
to be hoped that this note will grow fuller and 
firmer now that India has attained indepen- 
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dence after centuries of subjection to alien 
rule. With independence, a new feeling of 
self-esteem will grow in the people as well as 
a conviction that every human expression in 
action or in literature is of value and signi- 
ficance ; that every record of what the nation 
felt or did, strove for or achievc'd in the past, 
matters. This should lead among other 
things, to the compilation of anthologies of 
religious lyrics and songs, psalms and hymns, 
larger and more various than any made in the 
past. Dadu’s collection of sixteen hundred 


and of the Granth Sahib of sixteen hundred 
and four furnish precedents and examples of 
such inspiring spiritual records compiled more 
than three centuries ago. Since then, the 
volume of literature in this line has increased 
and the mind of the race has developed and 
moved forward in the path of religious 
experience and it is time to recall what has 
been so well said by Bajjabji : ‘If I can unite 
all the streams of thought in the world, such 
a confluence would indeed be the holiest of 
places * 


THE VEDANTIC WORLD-VIEW OF SHANKARA 

By Dr K. P. Stncth 


Shankara is the central thinker in the 
history of Indian philosophy. In him all 
lines of thought converge : idealism and 
realism, pragmatism and rationalism, natur- 
alism and mysticism, agnosticism and faith- 
philosophy. For this very reason his ])hilo- 
sophy is difficult to characterize. This fact 
also explains to a great extent the divergent 
interpretations that have been put upon his 
teachings. But Shankara binds together the 
different strands of thought present in his 
writings with the help of the unique point 
of view from which he looks at the problems 
of philosophy, namely, the standpoint of value. 

The root of the whole difficulty about the 
interpretation of Shankara’s teaching is that 
his tme position in the history of Hindu 
thought has been missed. His philosophy is 
an embodiment of the cultural spirit of 
Hinduism, and he appears before u.s as an 
exponent and guardian of this cultural 
spirit. The system of thought which he has 
bequeathed to us is an attempt to supply the 
philosophical foundation on which the super- 
structure of Hindu culture rests. The inter- 
preters of Shankara do not realize this 


sufficiently, and his critics do not seem to be 
aware of it. 

Shmti is a repository of the truths realized 
by the rishis — truths which constitute the 
very life-blood of the Hindu race. The history 
of Hinduism from the very early times when 
Manu and Vyasa, Buddha and Shankara, 
appear on the Indian soil, down to our own 
age has been the history of the reaffirma 
lions and fresh declarations of those eternal 
truths and of attempts to embody them in 
the social, religious and political institutions 
of the race. Shankara associates himself 
with the long line of vedic seers and 
emphasizes the traditional way of looking at 
things. But in insisting upon tradition he 
does not forget that no generation can merely 
reproduce its ancestors. Tradition for him is 
life and movement and perpetual re-inter- 
pretation. 

The preservation of this cultural spirit 
which is permanent and abiding, and the 
defence of it are the tasks which Shankara’s 
philosophy imposes upon itself. The preserva- 
tion of this spirit which is the spirit of the 
Vedas means the preservation of brahmanatva, 
Shankara’s philosophy is an exposition and 
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also a defence of that supreme Reality and 
supreme Value from which hrahinmatva gets 
its meaning and its justification. The vedic 
religion has always stood for the truth that 
there is an Eternal Good, an Absolute Value, 
a Supreme Perfection, an Infinite Life, a 
Universal Existence. What ‘exists' here and 
now draws its substance and its value from 
this reality which the Vedas call Brahman. 
Brahman is the most perfect Reality and the 
most supreme Value. In it value and what 
appears to us mortals as bare ‘existence’ meet 
and fuse in one. But the duality of, which 
also means the discrepancy between. Value 
and Exi.stence is an inalienable feature of 
finite life. There is a gulf between the Ideal 
and the Actual. Hence all willing aiul striving 
on the part of man who is aware of the Ideal 
and also of the distance which divides the 
Actual from the Ideal. Hence also the striv- 
ing to know. Hence all the problems man has 
to face in his life. Hence also the problem of 
all ])roblems which philosophy has to solve, 
the i)roblem, namely how Reality, Value, and 
Existence are related to one another and how 
they are to be comprehended in the unity of 
a system. The story of the way in which 
Value, Reality, and Existence arc to be con- 
ceived as related is the story of the develop- 
ment of the different speculative systems of 
Hindu thought. These systems recognize 
that there is a supreme Reality. They have 
an unshakable faith in the reality of a supreme 
Good without which human life is as naught. 
They admit that there is a spatio-temporal 
order of existence and there are finite indivi- 
duals struggling their way to a region where 
the fetters of time fall away and time becomes 
‘the moving image of Eternity’. The systems 
firmly believe in these. And how could they 
not ? Do they not derive their inspiration 
from the Vedas ? But when it is a que.stion of 
preparing an intellectual scheme which will 
supply the philosophical foundation of the 
triple faith of the rishls, faith in Reality, in 
Value, and in a world of spatio-temporal ex- 
istence, the different systems diverge. 

Shankara’s philosophy is an attempt to 


show that Brahman is the supreme Reality and 
also the supreme Value, and that the spatio- 
temporal world which represents the duality 
of value and existence is finally rooted in 
Brahman, and also that the individual self 
which at present finds itself to be part and 
parcel of the world of existence is, in sub- 
stance, one with Brahman. Shankara 
criticize.s the different systems of thought 
which claim to be vedic but which, in 
Shankara’s view, are not so either because 
they ignore the ultimacy of Reality or dis- 
sociate Reality from Value. Samkhya and 
Yoga do not find favour with Shanlcara. The 
Purusha which is the supreme Value lacks the 
fullness of reality ; it is not the source of any- 
thing. The Prakrit! which is the type of all 
reality has in it no trace of intrinsic value. 
The insistence on the atomic, instead of the 
divine, constitution of the world in the 
Nyayi and Vaisheshika systems detracts from 
the full reality of God. Both these systems 
offer a conception of the supreme Value which 
is just the opposite of that with which the 
rishis make us familiar. The only ab.solute 
Value for the seers is the absolute Life in which 
the Self is reconciled to th(‘ world and the 
world to the Self. Sliankara (‘xprosses this by 
.saying that Brahman is the Atman and the 
expanding univer.se nothing other than 
Brahman. There is. no anaimavastu^ no not- 
sclf. What appears as the not-self is really 
the Self. The Self thus becomes the suprt me 
Value and the centre of every other value. 
The universe is .substantially one with u^ — 
this is the fundamental contention of Shau- 
kara’s philosophy. 

This truth is the imperishable insight of 
the vedic seers. This insight is the true 
religion. Philosophy is a reflective activity. 
It did not have its birth so long as there was 
an inexhaustible faith in the reality of the 
vision and in the whole cosmic process having 
its end in that vision. The vedic mantras 
represent this stage of Hindu culture. When 
there was a slackening of faith, the .spirit of 
enquiry, which is what is meant by philo.sophy, 
had its birth, and the task which it found 
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as already assigned to it was to prepare an 
intellectual scheme in which these imperishable 
insights of the rishis could be preserved and 
harmonized in the unity of a system. Shankaru 
belongs to this age of philosophical construc- 
tion. He shares the faith of the rishis that 
there is something which man recognizes as 
the greatest value when his life is fullest and 
his soul at its highest pitch. He feels that 
his existcncce cannot be abstracted from it 
and his life is as naught without it. It is 
Value 'par excellence; but it is also Reality 
par excellence. The relation of value to being 
— this is the key problem of Shankara’s philo- 
sophy, 

II 

That the Advaita Vedanta of Shankara is 
primarily a philosophy of value is the funda- 
mental truth which has been missed by his 
interpreters. What the modem philosophic 
consciousness calls axiology represents for 
Shankara a specific point of view from wdiich 
he looks at the ultimate problems of philo- 
sophy. His insistence on this point of view 
means making the evaluational consciousness 
ultimate and subordinating the claims of logic 
and scientific understanding to the more 
pressing demands of the former. But when 
we say that Shankara’s philosophy is a philo- 
sophy of value, we do not mean to suggest 
that his philosophy does not concern itself 
with ‘Reality’. For Shankara Being or Reali- 
ty is the goal of true knowledge and philosophy, 
a well-trodden path which takes us to the 
gates of the Real, having prepared us for that 
vision of it which is the consummation of the 
process of knowledge. The ontological 
motive has been the constant driving force of 
his philosophy. But it has been so because 
he has always recognized the value-character 
of the ontological predicates, and has never 
allowed himself to forget that for an ultimate 
reflection Value and Reality must be one. For 
Shankara axiology would be a collective name 
for a group of problems — epistemological, 
ontological, and cosmological ; and the entire 
group of problems is focussed by him into 


one — the metaphysical status of value. The 
two fundamental theses of Shankara’s 
axiology are (i) that the philosophical notion 
of Reality should be that of ‘Value’ and (ii) 
that the ens realissimum is also the summum 
bonum, the possibility of realizing the tme 
nature of Reality being also the possibility of 
attaining the highest Good. These two theses 
are, according to him, bound up together. 

The very test of that which is existent or 
non-existent, real or unreal, true or false, is 
precisely an acknowledgement of the values 
involved and the validity of the value- 
judgments and distinctions. These distinc- 
tions depend upon, presuppose, and will not 
be possible without, the ideals and norms of 
truth and reality. To realize the value- 
character of the ontological predicates is to 
recognize, that Reality and Value are one and 
inseparable, that to separate Reality from 
Value becomes meaningless, that the question, 
‘What is the real ?’ is a futile question, if 
being is abstracted from Value, for, as Urban 
points out, the question ‘How ought I to 
conceive the real ?’ is logically prior to the 
question, ‘What is the real itself’? To say 
all this is to say that the notion of Reality is 
that of Value. From this standpoint the 
tmly ontological judgments are axiological, 
and the contrast between judgments of Reality 
and value judgments in any absolute sense 
will break down. We shall cease to 
separate ontology from axiology and, instead, 
we will have an axiological ontology and an 
axiological epistemology. 

Reality for Shankara is an ultimate notion. 
Like Descartes he raises the question : Where 
shall I get a fixed foundation for my know- 
ledge ? and answers that the presupposition 
of an ultimate Reality is a necessary presup- 
position of intelligible thought. The affirma- 
tion of ‘being’ is immanent in every act of 
judgment. This presupposition is called by 
Shankara astitvanishttha or sadhuddhinishttha. 
This sat or Reality is Brahman. Buddhistic 
Nihilism, in denying a foundational reality, 
undermines the very foundations of know- 
ledge and life. To say that Brahman is sat 
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is to say that Brahman is the Atman of every- 
thing. Shankiira’s conception of the Atman 
is the conception of the essence, of that which 
makes a thing what it is and without whieli 
a thing cannot be. The notion of reality 
beconK'S the notion of the Atman. This 
Atman cannot be denied, for to deny it would 
be to deny that which makes a thing what it 
is. It has not to be proved ; it has to be 
acknowledged, being the basis of all proof. 
Brahman being the foundational reality is 
the Self not only of everything, but also of 
every conscious being. Brahman is there- 
fore not only sat, existenec, but also chil. 
Consciousness. 'An unconscious something 
cannot be the Self or essence or Alman of a 
conscious entity’ (S.B.I.1.7). Accordingly, 
for Shankara, the problem of the discovery of 
the Self or Atman of the universe is the 
problem of discovering the self of the con- 
scious individual, the prafija(jaiviav. Brahma- 
vi(li/(t becomes Atmavidi/a, an enquiry into 
(he nature of I he prafyagatmait. 

‘Every one is conscious of the existence of 
his own self and iv vc r thinks 'T am not’’. If 
the existence of the Self were not an as(!eiiain- 
ed fact every one would think “I am not.*’ 
(S.B.I.1.1.) . The reality of the Atman or 
Self is the basis of all epistemological and 
ontological enquiry. The operation of the 
means of knowledge, perception, inference, 
etc. proceed on I lie as.‘iumption that the Self 
is. This existence of the Self is not a matter 
of proof, or rea .soiling, the Self being the 
condition of .such thinking and reasoning. 
Shankara, therefore, says that th(‘ Atman is 
svayamsiddha, svatahsiddfia. .self-evident 
or self-established. Shankara has been able 
to find a fixed foundation for our knowledge 
in the reality of the Self or Atman or in the 
acknowledgement of an ab.solutc Reality, 
which for him is Brahman. 

But it is just at this point that the difficulty 
about the reality of the Atman begins. What 
is the sense in which Atman or Reality is ? 
What do we mean by predicating reality in 
an ultimate sense to Atman ? What is the 
status of the objectivity of the Atman ? When 


Shankara predicates reality to the Atman and 
emphasizes its absolute objectivity, he mcan.s 
to bring out the truth that iVtman is ‘worth 
existing’ that Atman is ‘what ought to be.’ 
Its ontological status can be described in 
terms of value predicates only. In the* case 
of the Atman, as in the case of Value, its being 
is its validity, its worthiness to be. Atman 
is not being or ftat in abstraction from value. 
Alman is, but in quite a different .sense from 
that in which ol)ject.s either of perception or 
conception are. The predication of reality 
to the Atman is not like llie predication of a 
quality to a thing, for instance, sweetness to 
sugar or redness to stone. It is different from 
the attributive of pn'dieatioii of existence, 
for instance, when we say ‘there 
is a eow’, ‘there is a pot.’ It is Atman’s 
worthiness to be, which constitutes its 
validity and confers upon the Alman the 
status of an ens rc(dissimnm> and an ulti- 
mate Value whos(‘ denial results in eontividic- 
tion. When we judge that ‘Atman is saf, we 
do not merely bring I lie .subject and predicate 
together as we do in the judgment 'fire is hot.’ 
The former is a value judgment, in which, 
in addition to tlio act of bringing to- 
gether the subject and predicate, there is the 
further act of acknowledgement that ‘Atman 
ought to be’, that ‘it is worthy to be.’ It is 
this act of aeknowledgoment that brings out 
the value-character of the reality of the Atman 
and also of Ihe judgment in which Atman’s 
nature a.s a value i.s embodied. 

Every one of us is aware of the Self or 
Alman. The knowledge process is intuitive 
as well as judgmental. The noetic character 
of the awareness of the Atman can be de.scrib- 
ed only as the ‘recognition of or assent to a 
form of objectivity.’ The word acknowledge- 
ment (svayainsiddJia) brings out this aspect 
of the awareness of the Atman. Accordingly, 
for Shankara, the Atman is neither ‘some- 
thing to be rejected nor something to be 
accepted even’, it is neither heya nor upadeya. 
One can reject something other than onc.seIf ; 
there is also no intelligible sense in which one 
can speak of accepting oneself. The noetic. 
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according to Shahkara, has something of the 
valiiational in it, namely, that no knowledge 
is possible without acknowledging that Atman 
is, that there is a foundational reality as the 
basis of all epistemological enquiry and all 
knowledge. While recognizing the valuational 
character of cognition itself, Shankara does 
not think that valuing involved in the aware- 
ness of the Atman is an operation supplcmen- 
tar>" to knowing as Sellar holds it is. In being 
aware of the Atman, in acknowledging an 
Absolute Reality, we have the consciousness 
that it is a value, that it is worth existing. 
Valuing is part and parcel of the cognitional 
process. This is the doctrine known in con- 
temporary Value philosophy as the doctrine 
of the value-character of the theoretical. Not 
only 's valuation noetic ; cognition itself is 
valuational. 

The Atman, the conception of which is 
put forward by Shankara as central to his 
metaphysi('s, is not the conception of an all- 
knower who, by knowing or being aware of 
things, maintains them, so to speak, in 
existence. It is hardly correct to think that 
the Vedanta of Shankara ‘pushes aside every- 
thing objective, and relies on the Subject 
only.^ Shahkara’s approach to the problem 
of reality is neither subjective nor objective, 
.'.IS Professor Radhakrishnan points out it is ; 
it is rather an axiological approach. In 
Shankara the concept of God blends with 
the concept of the Self or Atman. ‘Atman is 
Brahman and the Brahman is Atman.’ In 
equating Atman with Brahman Shankara has 
two classes of readers in mind, one consisting 
of those who are of Descartes’s way of think- 
ing and hold that the Self of which wc are 
indubitably certain is in its essential nature 
a finite and imperfect being : the other made 
up of those who are like the deists in thinking 
that the Self and God are entirely different 
realities belonging to different orders. Against 
the fonner Shankara points out that the Self 
is not a finite and limited being in its real 
nature ; to the latter his rejoinder is that the 
God or Brahman who should be the proper 
object of religious devotion is not something 


other than the Self. The metaphysical truth 
as well as the religious ideal is summed up in 
the formula ‘Atman is Brahman.’ 

Shankara’s notion of Reality as that of 
Value gives us a clue to his doctrine of ontolo- 
gical predicates. The predication of reality 
to a thing in the metaphysical sense has a 
value-character and the distinctions between 
truth and falsity, between Reality and un- 
reality, and between Reality and appearance, 
turn out in his hands to be distinctions of 
value presupposing certain ideals and norms 
of truth and reality. For Shankara sat and 
asat arc value concepts. Sat, for Shankara, is 
‘what always maintains its nature,’ ‘what is 
true no matter what,’ ‘what ought to be,' 
‘what must be acknowledged.’ The nolion 
of asat is the notion of something about 
which it cannot be said that ‘it ought to be 
no mailer what.’ The ‘pot’, the ‘cow’ are, 
in this metaphysical sense of the word, asat, 
because of them it cannot bo said that they 
ought (o be, that their very being is their 
validity. But the case with Brahman or 
Atman is different. It is its essence to be 
sat. But. according to Shankara, to deny 
reality to a thing is not to deny existence to 
it ; it may have a being for factual conscious- 
ness. 

The notion of the Atman becomes the 
notion of the Absolute ground or cause, the 
very essence, the very self of the effect. The 
categories of cause and substance in their 
metaphysical use are axiological categories. 
There appears to bo little justification for 
Dcussen’s remark that the Indians were 
never ensnared into an ontological proof. As, 
according to Shankara, Being is inseparable 
from, and the same as. Value, the ontological 
proof is really the axiological proof which asserts 
the absoluteness of the Value, not merely 
of sat but also of chit and amnda. Shahkara 
develops further the implications of this axio- 
logical ontology, and argues that intrinsic worth 
and absolute Value must belong to what can be 
called an cnd-in-itself. The demand for an 
absolute Reality is the demand for what is an 
end-in-itself, what cxists-for-itself, what 
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Shankara calls svartha. What is svartha, an 
end-in-itself, is also svatahsiddlia, self- 
established, for him ; its being is also its 
validity. What exists for the sake of aiiolher 
can but possess a derivative being and a 
deficient value. In offering this as the test 
of all reality and the measure of all value 
Shafikara intends to guard us against the 
validity of any attempt to give a relational 
definition of value. 

Shankara further maintains that the 
concept of a value in itself, without any 
reference to consciousness, is inconceivable 
and rej(’Cts the idea of the absolute transcen- 
dence of value. He maintains that the con- 
cept of an absolute reality which is not also 
an absolute consciousness is an unintelligible 
concept. Such a reality lacks the fulness 
which it would possess, if it realized eternally 
and uninterruptedly its absolute lieing. 
Brahman is sanmatravi as well as chinmairam. 
According to Shankara, Consciousness or 
Self alone exists for itself ; it alone is svartha. 
Spirit is the termhuis ad qnem> of nature; 
the world of not-self, the anatmavasUi, gets 
its meaning and value from spirit or con- 
sciousness of which it becomes an object. 
There is nothing in the world of not-self which 
fulfils Sliankara’s test of reality. The Self, 
till' Atman alone exists for itself. The Self 
or Atman or Consciousness, which is set up as 
the supreuic Reality, is not viewed by Shankara 
as a factual something, existing as a fact 
among other facts. It exists as one setting 
up an ideal, a standard, to which everything 
must submit ; it makes itself felt as a law' 
which is sufficient unto itself ; it is conscious 
of itself as a self-justifying end. Shankara's 
appeal to prajrianam or to Atman in order 
to explain the very being of the world-fact is 
an appeal to a principle whose very being is 
its validity and whose awareness constitutes 
its reality. At any rate, the argument in 
favour of consciousness being the foundational 
reality docs not proceed upon the principle 
esse est per dpi, and its validity is not bound 
up with the disappearance of the world for 
the perceptual consciousnt'ss. 


The Vedantisiii of Shankara is not 
inspired by Buddhism, and it is uninstructive 
to affiliate it to Idealism and Nihilism of the 
Buddhist type. Buddhism, like Ilumian 
empiricism, treats the Self as a fact merely 
and hopes to catch it in its fuljiess by having 
recourse to introspective observation and 
empirical analysis ; and it is no wonder that 
the ‘existentiar standpoint adopted by it and 
the empirical method incidental to this stand- 
point enables it only to ‘stumble on some 
particular perception or other — of heat or 
cold, love or hatred, pain or pleasure.’ 
Buddhism is never able to catch the Self as a 
stable entity and becomes content with a 
fiuid self. It is not able to do so because it 
seeks it where it cannot be found and tries 
to know it in a way which is foreign to its 
nature. Buddhism is not able to grasp the 
metaphysical status of Self as a Value in a 
world of facts. This difference in the axiolo- 
gical and existential standpoints adopted 
respectively by Vedantism and Buddhism 
explains the dilferejice in their watchwords. 
The watchword of Buddhism is : sanmimm- 
aUim, all this is non-self ; that of Vedantism 
is : atmaivedam sarimni, all this is Self. 

Buddhism no doubt offers us a notion of 
the highest value ; nirrajni is the suprimie Value 
and it is similar in certain respects to vedanlic 
vioksha. But Buddhism dissociates this 
supreme Value from Reality and does not show 
how Value and Reality can be brought togi lher 
in the unity of one Self. For Shankara 
vioksJui, Self, and Brahman are identical. The 
supreme Value is the supremely Real also. 
Atman is both. It is high time that we learn 
to distinguish betwciai Vedantism and 
Buddhism. And this we shall not be able to 
do unless we realize with Urban that the 
problem of reality in order to be solvable at 
all must be turned from a merely existential 
or logical problem into an axiological problem. 
This is exactly what Shankara has done. 
He has imjjresscd upon us that the jneta- 
physical notion of Reality is the notion of 
Value. It is tliis insistence on the profound 
significance of human life and of the Self as 
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a value and a centre of value which distin- 
guishes the Vedanta of Shankara from 
Buddhism ; for ‘the man to whom his own life 
is a triviality is not likely to find a meaning 
in anything else.’ History has yet to show 
how the Advaita Vedanta of Shankara came 
to be confounded with Buddhistic Idealism 
and Nihilism. 

Ill 

Atman or Self has been shown to be the 
supreme Reality and the supreme Value. But 
the Self is confronted with a not-self; the 
Atman finds an amimavastu. This duality 
of Atman and amtumn^ of Self and not -self, 
is the most persistent of all dualities and the 
final paradox of philosophical thought. This 
dualism sets up a problem, namely, the 
problem of reconciling the Self and the not- 
self, the Atman and the anatman. This 
tu’oblem of reconciliation is not a merely 
epistemological problem, nor is Shankara ’s 
solution a merely logical solution. It is the 
great problem of life and of th(‘ living soul 
who has awakened to the need of that life. 
An intensely religious soul like that of 
Shankara, who is keenly conscious of the 
distance which divides him from his Ideal 
Self, craves for that meeting-point where the 
ideal and the actual fuse into one. If Hic 
Atman is the supreme Reality and Value, it 
must be the measure of all reality and of all 
value. It must then determine the reality 
which can belong to the world of not-self. 
Existence, we may say, must have its being 
in Value. Shankara ’s celebrated commentary 
on the Brahma-Sutra opens with the exhibi- 
tion of the dualism between the Self and the 
not-self, the Atman and the anatnuin, walue 
and fact, and ends with the revelation that 
they arc not strangers to each other, that the 
not-self is an expression of the Self, the 
anatman, of the Atman, fact, of value ; and 
that the not-self, the anatvian and the fact, 
while they are not themselves values, possess 
value which is derived from the Atman, the 
supreme Value and Reality. 

There is an Integral experience wherein 


all distinctions which constitute the very life- 
blood of finite existence fall away, the distinc- 
tion between fact and value, value and exis- 
tence, the Self and the not-self. This 
experience is nothing other than moksha. 
This moksha is for Shankara the siime as 
Brahman. This highest experience transcends 
the distinction, which is sometimes treated 
as absolulc, between what is and what ought 
to be. It is only another way of saying that 
Atman is advaitam, and the supreme principle 
of reality is ‘wholeness,’ ‘completeness/ 
‘individuality anything which falls short of 
this can possess but deficient value and 
deficient reality. This principle is called by 
different names. It is known as the principle of 
sarvatmabhava, brahmatmabhava, advaita- 
bhava or sarvabhava. The principle is ex- 
pressed by Shankara as follows : ‘This universe 
is myself who am all — this identity with all is 
his highest stale, the Atman’s own natural, 
supreme stale.’ 

This wholeness is identified by Shankara 
with Bliss. The Atman’s own natural slate 
of being pure, absolute Consciousness, whi(‘h 
exists for itself and is an end-in-itself ami for 
which the not-self becomes transformed into 
the Self — ibis is known in the Vedanta of 
Shankara as Bliss which is another word for 
Brahman. This Bliss is not an attribute or 
a quality ; and consequently it is not some- 
thing belonging to Brahman. (Brihad, uj). 
S. B. IV.3.33). It is not something which 
has its genesis in the attainment by a subject 
of an object. It is the very svarv/pa of the 
Atman, ‘the state of identity with all, which 
is another name for liberation.’ Pain and 
suffering are associated with finite life — a life 
wherein the Self finds itself opposed to a not- 
self. In this life the Self feels itself separated 
from the not-self. ‘It is in conflict with that 
from which it is separated, and because of this 
conflict it is killed, overpowered or pursued. 
Thence also arises the desire for that from 
which it is separated ; desire prompts it to 
action.’ Failure to realize the end involved in 
the action leads to pain. In this way the 
regular cycle of pain and pleasure goes on. 
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As the Self or Atman is the highest Reality 
whose acknowledgement is a necessity of 
rational thought or of the intellect oriented 
towards value, similarly there is, according to 
Shankara, some supreme ‘Good’ which 
represents the realization of our most sustained 
purposes and the satisfaction of our deepest 
and most permanent desires. This ‘Good’ is 
something in which the entire world of not- 
sclf becomes reconciled to the Self, and is seen 
as its very manifesting life, existing in and 
through the Self; and in any attempt at 
severing it from the Self it appears as even 
less than a mirage, a barren woman’s son. a 
flower in the sky, a snake in the rope, and 
silver in the mother-of-pearl. The supreme 
Good thus becomes the regaining by the Sf'lf 
of its own natural state of being an eiid-in-itself, 
a supreme living consciousness which fully 
reconciles itself to the world and the world 
to itself, a consciousness or life for which the 
distinction between the Self and not-self 
disappears, because what presents itself and 
is taken for not-self is Anally seen to be a 
revelation of the Self. The Absolute Life 
becomes the Absolute Good. The most 
supremely Real is also the most supremely 
Good. Brahman is the Reality as well as the 
Good. The Atman, which is the em 
TPalmimum for the value-charged cognitive 
consciousness, becomes the summum. bonum 
for the value-charged conative consciousnc.ss. 

Consciousness alone can be said to exist 
for itself, and only a self-con«cious reality can 
be said to be absolutely Real. This is the 
supreme idealistic principle of Reality and 
Value, and when made ultimately deter- 
minative in a philosophical reference, it gives 
us an intelligible world which sets limits to 
the exclusive pretensions of the world of 
scnsc-percf'ption, and defines the mode or 
degree of reality which can be said to belong 
to it. It has been pointed out above that, 
according to Shankara, the existential order 
is grounded in Value, in Brahman. The 
manifestation of this entire world consi.sting 
<^f names, and forms, acts, agents and fruits of 
action, has for its cause the reality of the light 


of Brahman.* And when we rise from the 
sphere of logic to that of religion it is seen as 
the glory of Brahman. But when wc attempt 
to describe its nature from the standpoint of 
logical understanding, for which the duality 
of value and existence is an indispensable 
condition, the universe appears to entail this 
duality and discrepancy in its nature. It is 
neither Brahman wholly nor something 
entirely other than Brahman ; for apart from 
Brahman it is as naught. The universe can 
be described neither as absolute V.ilm^ nor 
as absolute non-value. It is characterized 
neither by oneness of value and existence nor 
by absolute antagonism between the two. It 
represents at one(’ oneness and duality of 
value, and existence, their inseparability as 
well as their disen'paney. Shankara je- 
presents this dialectical antiiio?ny rmbeded in 
the heart of the world of exist cnee by enlling 
the world of existence iativanynlvixhhya- 
vianWvachamya — as being indescribable {amr- 
vaehaniya) either as Brahman (toi — that) or 
as something other than Brahman {anyaivo — 
other than that). Its proper function is to 
direct our attention to Brahman as its source 
and its goal. Brahman manifested itself In 
different forms ‘for the sake of making itself 
known. Were name and form not manifested, 
the transcendent nature of this Self as Pure 
Intelligence would not bo known. When, 
however, name and form are manifested as 
the body and organs, it is possible to know 
Its nature.* (Brihad. up. S.B. TT. 5.19). 
A detailed discussion of this point takes ns 
to the most knotty problem in the Vedanta 
of Shankara, the problem of creation and tlie 
relation between the created universe and the 
Creative Source. 

If the truths about Shankara ’s ])hilosophy 
which I have tried to bring out and emphasize 
are realized, it will be .seen that his philosophy 
has sufficient vitality in it to provide the 
philosophical foundation of a world-religion 
and a world-culture which are today in process 
of evolution. For there is no iinccrtninly 
that the religion and culture of tomorrow is 
neither going to be an eclecticism nor is it 
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going to be built up around the personality 
of any specially chosen prophet or divine. 
Man's awareness of a world of Value from 
which his own life is inseparable and an in- 
herent and insistent craving on his part to 
‘conserve* value are sufficient guarantee for 

NOTES AND 

TO OUR READERS 

A study of Indian religious hymns from 
Hie earliest vedic times down to the most 
recent periods, in Sanskrit as well as in other 
Indian hnguages., reveals the deep and broad 
spirit of our civilization manifested in an 
amazing variety of thought, emotion and 
<'\prcssion. 

Prof. Batuk Nath Bhaltacharya gives in 
his Indkin hymns, with the help of well-chosen 
quotations, a fair cross-section of the Indian 
religious mind that is possible within the 
limits of the article. ... 

RELIGION AND EDUCATION 

In his address at the opening of the 
Rhar/itiya Vidya Bhavan Building on 8 August 
last, Ilis Excellency Sri C. Rajagopalachari 
made the point that the present-day university 
education has been a great failure since it does 
not develop personality and produce leaders 
ea])able of guiding society or taking charge of 
national affairs. The remedy, of course, lies 
in giving our university boys some sense of 
moral and spiritual values through acquain- 
tance with our rich spiritual heritage. A 
purely negative attitude towards moral train- 
inor in schools and colleges, which is prevailing 
now. is fraught with dangerous consequences. 

He said : ‘The most important equipment 
that a young man must get before he leaves 
his university is personality not learning but 
character. The men and women who come 
our as graduates have to learn everything and 
personality has still to be shaped only after 


the reality of religion and culture and their 
power to promote human happiness. Shan- 
kara's philosophy awakens us to the reality 
of this world of Value and tt) the inherent 
craving in man to make that Avorld his own. 


COMMENTS 

employment somewhere. This is most unsatis- 
factory when the burden of responsibility of 
the public service has increased beyond the 
wildest imagination of the previous generation 
of our public men .... Professors, students, 
members of our Parliament, the general public, 
the various Puldic Service Commissions, all 
agree that the stuff manufactured in the 
universities is not by any means good enough. 
The demands of the State are not met, 
although ill numbers there is no question of 
in.su fficiency. There is deplorable inadequacy 
in qu;dily. ... It would be no exaggeration 
if we admit that the gap between the needs of 
the times and the quality of supply from our 
universities is a yawning gulf. . . . The at- 
mosphere of our colleges is far too much 
vitiated by intellectual and moral confusion 
for anything like this to be attempted. . . . 

‘The universities, I once again emphasize, 
must give the nation the leaders, teachers and 
administrators who arc required in this com- 
plicated age to fulfil the duties devolving on 
the Stale and to guide society in its cultural 
life. . . . 

‘Young men today are the sport of random 
and confirmed thought that finds expression 
in ephemeral printed matter of whose un- 
dependability even the victims are not 
unaware. In the great experiment which 
India has, in the evolution of her destiny, 
undertaken to make in our generation, there 
is nothing more unfortunate than the present 
state of our colleges and universities. . . . 

‘Had our philosophy and our culture which 
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formed a great bulwark that protected India 
through past ages been intact, the mischief 
arising out of the inadequacy of our univer- 
sities might have been of relative unimpor- 
tance. . . . The discipline and restraint and 
the sense of moral values which vedantic 
culture implies, have been almost completely 
jettisoned by the steady and unrelenting 
educational plans pursued during the last 
50 years, which alas, did not furnish us with 
anything in place of the old inheritance that 
was thrown overboard. . . . 

T am not unaware of the diflicidty of moral 
training. We cannot get the right type of 
personalities to live and move among the youth 
gathered in the univcrsilies, wliose very life 
and deportment would without direct iiistruc- 
or compulsion of discipline be an inspiration. 
We get teachers vastly competent in every 
other respect. I'he great<'sl reluctance is 
gen(‘rally felt in introducing anything in the 
scheme of school or colleger education which 
may be mistaken for denominational religious 
teaching. One must rccogrii/e the validity of 
the reasons and apprehensions that lead to 
this. But we may easily overdo all this. 

‘We cannot afford to exaggerate our fears 
and rest content doing nolhiiig. The crisis is 
far too real and grave. We cannot take a 
simple negative attitude on account of our 
hesitation . I feel there is a way to achieve 
the object. A comprehensive scheme creating 
opportunities for .studying and understanding 
various religions and jdiilosophies, including 
what goes by the name of classical humanism 
m the Western universities, namely, the 
thoughts of Greece and Rome would, all taken 
together, furnish an atmosphere and an incen- 
tive which will enable our boys and girls to 
seize the truth and assimilate the culture and 
philosophy of our own hind without exclusive 
direct effort organized for that purpose. The 
indirect approach may achieve what may not 
be directly undertaken. . . . Not by total 


exclusion of all religion and spiritual thought 
but by all-embracing acquaintance and ajipre- 
ciation of spiritual thought of all kinds shall 
we be safe and shape ourselves properly.’ 

One of the greatest — one may say the 
greatest of all — difticultios that stand in tlie 
way of Indian reconstniclion is lack of under- 
standing of the real India. This is l.‘Ug(‘ly due 
to an almost exclusively Western eduealiun. 
As a result of this a general attitude came to 
be formed among the ‘intelligentsia’, created 
by Britain's contact with India, that the West 
represented something classic and standard to 
be imitated in every plane of life. Unfor- 
tunately, those who are still commit ted to 
this view arc pathetically holding on to forlorn 
hopes, for the best Western minds now value 
ihcir secular achievcmciils far less than tin* 
Christian inspiration of their civilization. 
They clearly recognize that science and teclino- 
logy can be conslrnctive of peace and ha])pi' 
ness only in a Christian framework of thought. 
They have veered round to a religious coneep- 
of civilization, while many of us at tempi 
ing to refine the spiritual constitution of our 
society to a Western secular purity. 

Some continue to think still here lliat we 
can unite hearts on the superficial piano of 
politics. If history teaches any thing, it shows 
that politics and economics arc the factors 
wdiich always divide and bring on conflicts, 
and that the principle of social unity has to \w 
sought in a plane tran.scending these, upon the 
basis of love and tolerance, taught by the 
higher religions. F'anaticism attaclies itsi'If 
to all isms. It is a product of luimaTi weak- 
ness and ignorance. It can be cured only by 
spirituality derived from true and univi rsal 
principles. To try to .sterilize fanaticism by 
taking up a negative attitude towards religion 
and so helping to extinguish faith is to make 
for the absolute triumph of fanaticism and 
chaos. 
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THE PAGEANT OF INDIA’S HISTORY. By 

GuKiKUiiK IOmehson Sen. Published by the Longmans, 
Green & Co., New York, USA. Pp. ItOb. Price $ ^.50. 

The Pageant of India’s History is a remarkable 
prCMiucliun of the ^ear lhal has passed. Though the 
hislory was evidently undertaken for foreigners who want 
to know something o-f the literature and history of our 
country, its iuii>ortance for New India can by no means 
be exaggerated. There we several Indian histories 
written by emiiieut Western and Indian stdiolars. Kach 
one has its special merits ; but so far, the books written 
by Western seliolars have l)een vitiated by certain 
proposse.ssions which make lliem of questionable value 
to the younger generation of our country at this date. 
The Sahibs’ way of looking at the early perio<ls of 
Indiuii History was to consider them to be a sort of 
narrow ])orch leading to the main building, which, in 
their eyes, was the ixTiod of British occupation of this 
country ; and therefore the only period which was worth- 
while for us to know, without, of course, the details of 
those incidents in which the Brili.sh played the most 
ignominious part. They emphasized internceine wars, 
figliU'. muiders. loot, oppression, tyrannies of every griule 
and des<-ript ion making it appear tus if India hud nothing 
else to show on the hmnaai side of the account till the 
British came to this country for our Ixmefit. It was as 
if only witli the introduction of Pax Britannica that this 
bcniglifed heathen country came to be habitable for 
decent liunian beings — this wu.s the interpretation of 
Indian history w'ith w'hich at least tlirtn* generations of 
Indian stmlents have been fed. Even Vincent t^mith, 
who.se iKioks The Early History of India and the Oxford 
Hisiory of India en joyed great po|)ularity as lexllxioks in 
<.nr universities was partial lo the European point of view 
and treated Indian Idstory from the angle of the ruling 
British ca.stc to which he l)cIonged. 

Tlic bigger modern hl.slories of Iiulia, like the 
Cambridge History, arc mostly for sjJCcialisLs with the 
specialists’ lack of a proper iJerspcctive of the cultural 
history of the country, a defect, which make,s them unable 
to sec the wucxi for the trees. Now tliat India has 
achieved her independence we are cx]x;cting our own 
s<‘]ioiar.s to study and interpret Indian hi.story aright 
lK)th for this country as well as abroad. A numlier df 
Indian .scholars are now busy retelling our history from 
a synthetic point of view, ba.sed on authentic data and 
evidences from unbiassed quarters. 

'Hie task, Imwever, is one of tremendous difficulty 
for, even after eliminating the Brilish imperialistic bias 
national prejudices remain and '’icn, again, for the early 
periods, authentic data are still lacking; only the spade- 
work has begun and we have to wait yet for years before 
a fully documented systeonatic and continuous history 
of the country is available. In the meantime certain 


landmarks have emerged through the patient investiga- 
tions of antiquarians and research scholars, and in a 
general way, it is now possible to cover a certain distance 
of a very wide area, without entirely losing our way in 
darkness. What the layman needs from time lo time, 
is a skillet! writer lo make the fruits of laborious researches 
of scholars available for his study in an easy readable 
form. It is no small cretlit to Mrs Gertrude Emerson 
Sen that she is now first on the field with her Pageant, 
to remove this desideratum. And yet when we say this 
we do not imply that the book is not for the stdiolar, 
at the same lime. It has all that a scholar requires 
without the dry-as-dust-ness that invariably accompanies 
her type of learning. Her book brings before us the 
results of most up-to-date researches in inlerestiiig 
Wellsian narrative style. As far as jxissible she has given 
us a connected hi.story of the pa.st of India* without 
burdening her page.** witli pedantic footnotes etc. dear to 
the heart of the profe.ssed specialist. In almost every 
case she has gone to the best i^ossible sourc‘es for her 
information and very artistically she luis iiitroiluced her 
authorities in the main body of the narrative without 
even letting it appear that .she is doing so. 

Mrs Sen’s qiialifii'ation.s for writing a history of India 
of this kind arc many. She has known India iiitiiiihlely 
for many years. Her first notable effort in understiiiiding 
the liearl of India took the shape of u lemarkable book 
significantly called Voiceless India, which elicited high 
prai.se from Habimlranath Tagore. Later, a.s the wift? 
of a well-knowji Indian scientist, she started liqiiig in 
her pieture.s<iuc home in a secluded I'onier of the Hima- 
layas, where, safe from all distraetious, she has Ixion 
busy for years tlevoling her energies to the task of 
unfolding the past and pieseul of India, her adojited 
country. 

In lliis t)<x)k, Mrs Sen lias given us gooil measure, 
prcs.sed down and running over lo 432 pages, with maps 
and illustrations provided by her sister Miss Edith 
Emerson, who has also performed her share of the work 
in a highly praisew'orthy manner. The subject has been 
divided into lliirteeii chapters. From a study of the 
Indian map (Chapter I) she proceeds in Chapter II, to 
tell us in a general way all that is known about the 
Daivn over India, which is a consideration of the earliest 
phases of primitive life here, culminating in the thrilling 
tale of the Indus Civilization of Mohenjo-Daro, of at 
least five thousand years age, ‘only a very short time 
after the Sphinx and the Pyramids rose in Egypt.’ This 
was a civilization which was not confined to the Indus ^ 
Valley alone but Included in its orbit a great port of the 
farthest west and some part of the south of India as 
well. The stage darkens for a while and then she comes 
to her chapter on Aryan Morning where she relates the 
story of the old Indo-Aiyans, basing her evidence, among 
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other authorities, on the Rig-Vedic hymns and the 
Shatapatha Brdhmana, The Iiido>Aryan culture gave us 
our ‘priceless heritage,’ the power of synthesis and 
assimilation that India evolved through her upaiiishadic 
wisdom and the sure knowledge that there is but One 
in the heart of the many. India’s genius in envisaging 
unity in the midst of multiplicity was all along fully 
demonstrated in the treatment she accorded to many 
different elements that sought .shelter within her borders. 

Primarily, for the past four or five thou.sand years 
India has been the home of two great basic types of 
civilization, the ‘Aryan’ and ‘Dravidian.’ Mrs Sen’s 
careful study of these tw'o elements side by si<lc and the 
results of their intermixture, that providcxl us with the 
main pattern of Indian life and thought, is highly 
illuminating. It sheds a good deal of light exactly on 
that process of synthesis which we value most in our 
culture. Then follow the chaplei-s that contain the story 
of Buddha and the great Buddhi.st sovereigns of India, 
Numerous new' tribes and races of men, Including the 
Greeks, came into India and each one of these oontcributed 
sometliing of importance to the basic pattern of Indian 
life and thought. The Tartars, the Mongols, the Sakas 
the Huns, all have contributed to the common-stock 
and from all, India has taken sonielhing, absorbing aaid 
assimilating them, in turn, to serve her own purpose. 
In our university texfb<x»ks in Northern India the conlri- 
buliou of the south of India to Indian history is cither 
generally neglected or summarily disix>.scd of. Mrs Sen 
deserves our thanks for going over tlie whole subject in 
a veiy well-WTittcn clia])ler w^hich she calls The 
Dravidian Matrix. 

Her study of Buddhism, of Asoka, of Ilai’sha. 
Samudragupta, the great age of the Inn)erial Guptas and 
the legacy that it left of art and literature at its best, 
in her chapter on The Golden Aye of Indian Civdizalum ; 
the account of the ancient Indian universities, and alnne 
everything else, her parallel stiidie.s of the religious, 
meditative and active In<lia in tlie t>vo last chapters. 
Indian Culture Beyond IfbC and Inddan Culture 

Over the Mounfahe, are the high lights of the picture 
she sets before us. 

One sunJy expetHs from a properly written hi.storv 
of India a record of the influeiu’e her people have exertcfl 
on the civilization of mankind; but the hi.«!tories that 
we read are generally very di.sap|x>inling in this respect. 
Scholars are now' agiced on the i)o.ssible coni ret of India 
with Babylonian and Egyptian cultupe.s, and the details 
of the history of the intimalc relationship l^eUvcen India 
on the one hand and China, Japrn, and lndoiie.sia on 
the other are now Ijcing slowly rescued from oblivion, 
while also the impact of Tndinn thought and discoveries 
on Western culture and civilization are no longer matters 
that can be looked askance. Reading through the last 
two chapters of Mrs Sen’s history we begin to understand 
the greatness of the Indian past, the strong poiiits of 
India’s civilization, her cai>acity for expaihsion, her 


inherent vitality that has lasted through the ages and 
the pari that she has still to play in moulding ‘not only 
her own future but the future of the whole Asian 
continent,* or more broadly speaking, the rest of 
humanity. 

The account she wTites of Indian achievement in 
posili\'e sciences will make the Western reader pause 
before branding tlie East as wholly meditative and, 
therefore, unpractical. The legend that India knew 
only how to shut her eyes while the ‘legions Ihumlered 
past’ is now' gradually vanishing. The shallow superficial 
misinlerpreter of the culture of the East will learn from 
Mrs Sen’s piiges the fact that the so-Cc'illed iny.stic East 
does not at all despise science. In fact some of the 
fundamental truths of modern Chemistrj', Asironomy, 
Malhemalics. and even socnal sciences, including Codes 
of Govemntienl and Municipal Administration, wj'rc 
knowm to her and constitute some of her invahinhle gii'ts 
to the world at large. India’s Upnnidiads disfiiiclly 
declared that both kinds of knowledge have to be 
niastercfi, the Pam, which is the highest si>iritual wisdom, 
and the Ajmra, w'hich implies the knowlc<lgc that gives 
one mastery over the s(‘iences born of sensc-knowlc<lge. 
The false notion that India is only mystic and unfit for 
worldly aims has heen belied parliciilfi.rly by the dis- 
covery of the Arlhajikilstra of KautiJya, who fully 
recognizt'd capii the darker propensities of man's mind. 
The airgus-eyed legislator of ancient India Iiad to provide 
safeguards for ns many as forty difTerenl kinds of 
enib(‘zzlenient. and graft in its varied forms among 
officials was not unknown even in tlie days of her 
remote past. 

Indian civilization never ignored any a.sjiect of 
humanity. It is no wonder Carlo Formic], the famou.s 
Italian orientalist wTote : ‘I love India which on one 
side gives Buddha to the world and Kaiililya on the other.* 

Without a doubt the book will .serve as an eye-opener 
to many in tiic We.st as well as in the East. We read 
here not only the ]X>Iilical but also the <nlliiral history 
of our coiinli.-y without losing our way in r. tj.nele of 
interminable ri.sc and fall of dynasties ami incursions of 
numerous races and tribes of men into it. Tlie second 
volume wliich will corat)rise a study of India’s conla^'t 
w'ith the Mu.sliin and the Christian civilization of tlie 
West, will, we arc sure, be now waitc<l for with eager 
interest. 

The bibliogi'aphy appended is select and ju4liclous, 
but two more ’nooks might have l^een Included in the 
list: one is Dr B. N. Seal’s Po.viive Srirnrea of the 
Ancient Hindus and the other. Sister Nivt^lita’s Footjalh 
of Indian History, the first one, rcmarfcah/c for if.s .solid 
array of far-fs and the other, for the ^ ision and inspiration 
that it provides to every serious student of our history. 

A clieaper Indian edition of Mrs Sen’s very valuable 
book will be welcome for that only <'aJi give it the wide 
circulation that it deserves in our country also. 

D. Mitra. 
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THE FrJTURE OF THE CONGRESS. Br 
Aciiarta J. B. Kripalani. Published by the Hind 
Kitabs Ltd., 2B1-263 Hornby Road, Bombay. Pp. S3. 
Price As. 10/-. 

In this small pamphlet Acliarya Kripaiani gives ns 
a penetrating analysis of the position of the Indian 
National Conlress. pointing out the trend of its acti- 
vities since its inception. He gives us glimpses into 
the mind of the Congress-leadership and its membership. 
He shows tlic <lilfc]*ciH'e lx.‘twecn the Gandhian outlook 
and that of the Congress — the former, though apinaring 
very mild, potentially contained the seeds of revolutionary 
changes, capable of altering the very basis of unjust 
social, political, and economic institutions; and the 
latter, though passing high-sounding resolutions, was 
essentially wedded to the no-<?hange outlook, though here 
and there re-forminff the old conct^ptions. lie holds that 
because Gandhiji found out thi.s character of the Congress 
mind, he separated himself from it. And further Sri 
Kripalani is of the opinion that the Congres.s outlook 
has reivnincd the same even after Independence and 
thinks that the Congress, though it has to its credit great 
sacrifice and at present enjoys much popular support, 
cannot be an instrument of the revolutionary changes 
according to the Garidhian conceptions, unless it changes 
its character, 

Acharya Krij^alani's views deserve careful attention, 
as he is aji cx-president of the Congi|pss and was its 
General Secretary for a. numlKir of years, in which position 
he had the opportunity to study the Congress mind at 
close quarters. Thi.s ])nmphlct should ]>rove an cye- 
opencr to the Congres.s and spur it on to efforts to fit 
itself with llie changing conditions, if it is to retain its 
popular leiidersliij). 

^VHY PROHIBITION ? By Dr H. C. Mookerjkr. 
Publish^ Ijy The Book Hou-te, 15 College Square, 
Caieiiita. Pp. Price Rs. 4/-- 

In this book Dr Mookerjee gives an elaborate survey 
of all the havoc done to humanity by the use of Alcohol. 
He uncompromisingly irejoct.s the use of anything 
alcoholic, even when admini.stercd as a drug. To give 
the ncce.ssary ba.sis to his claims. Dr Mookerjee addu- 
ces the judgpicnhs of many cxjxjrts in the field of 
medical research. Tlie gi*eater part of this book deals 
with the effects of alcohol on the human mind and body, 
and the author goes into dct^iils » so as to give the 
essential emphasis to his warnings. It may appear that 
much has been painted too black That doe.s not, liow'- 
ever, invalidate the essentially sound thesis of the book. 
The second portion of the book deals with the case of 
prohibition in this country in articular and gives a 
very sensible and objective opinion in favour of it, after 
a brief summing-up of the pros and cons thereto. It 
will be of great help in forming m sound opinion in 
favour of prohibition. R. 


BENGALI 

PATRAVALI— PRATHAM BHAG. By Swami 
V ivCKANANDA. Published by the Udbodhan Karyalaya, 
Baghbazar, Calcutta. Pp. 612. Price Rs. k/8. 

Gandhiji once wrote *Surdy the writings of Swami 
Vivekananda need no introduction. They make their own 
irresistible appeal.* This statement is true more 
especially of his letters. One finds in these letters the 
growth of Swami Vivekanaiwla into the great personality 
that the world knows. Here one comes into touch with his 
intimate thoughts, feelings and aspirations and all that 
he felt for the regeneration of India and the upliftment 
of the world. Not originally meant for the watching 
public gaze they represent the true expression of his 
inner thoughts and feelings. Many of the letters were 
written under great emotion and inspiration surging in 
hia Ittvt, and they infused the same into the hearts of 
Ihos^o whom they were addressed. Since their publica- 
tion they have been of great source of inspiration to 
many. Nobody can rea<l some of thc.se letters without 
being electrified. 

The Udlx)dhan Karyalaya is doing a great service in 
bringing out a complete Bengali edition of tliese letters. 
Swami Vivekananda wrote some of his most intimate 
Ielter.s to his brother disciples in Bengali and (his edition 
has the lulvantage of presenting them in his own language. 

The j)rinting mid get up i»f the l.Kink are good. 

HINDI 

KALYAN— UPANISHAD ANK. EniTORs; Hanitman- 
VBASAD Poi>l)AR A.ND ClllAlANLAL GoSWAMl. Published 
by The Gila Press, Gorakhpur, U.P. Pp. 776. 
Price its. 0/J. 

The publishers of the Gita Pre.ss. Goraklipur, descive 
to l>e highly praised and congralulated on the execllenee 
of the recent publication, The Vpanishad Ank of their 
Hindi monthly magazine KaJyan, which has gained wide 
popularity in Northern India and is doing invaluable 
service to the Hindus by keeping them in contact with 
their cultural and spiritual heritage. 

The Upanishad Ank is one of tlic valuable publications 
of the Gita Press and con.sisls of 776 pages, very 
moderately priced at Rs. 0/3 only, which amount also 
includes the price of the ordinary numbers of Kalyan 
for the whole year. Besides incorporating thoughtful 
and learned articles /from eminent spiritual leaders, 
scholars, and public men of India, the Upanishad Ank 
also gives a Hindi translation of fifty-four Upanishads 
in dear and simple words. 

We again congratulate the publishers of the Gila 
Press for their laudable efforts in enabling tk*’ 
spiritually minded people of India to keep in touch 
with the gems af their ancient lore based on the 
svanubhuti of a long line of saints, seers and rishis at 
a time when the world is fast approaching a caladyam 
and its people are vying with each other in excelling 
in asurio behaviour. Devi Datt Punetha 
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URDU 

MlJIlA(^n{AT. By Dr Mir Waliudrin, Professor 
OF Philosophy, Osmania University, Hyderabad, 
J>i‘X,’CAN. Published by the Educational Conference, 
Hyderabad, Deccan, Price Rs. fS/8, 

Those who are interested in the study of Islamic 
philosophy, mysticism, and religion already know what 
position Dr Waliuddin occupies among first-rale writers 
on philosophical and religious themes. He has not less 
than a dozen books on weighty subjects to his credit 
which have the appreciation of eminent critics and 
literary men all over Indio. His contributions have 
added weight and value to the Urdu language. He has 
implicit faith in religious values and yet he is convinced 
that religious tenets could not In? divorced from reason 
and commonsensc. 

The book under review is his latest contribution to 
the deeper aspects of religiou.s life. The theme of his 
book may be aiimmcd up in a few words : He says 
there is no use having a lip faith in Go<l. Those who 
hn^’e well-reasoned and 4leep-seated faith in One Supreme 
Reality, colled by various names, should have no fear 
of anything. If once a man eslablishi^s his relation with 
the Source of hi.s lieing, who is the Giver of all goods, 
most beneficent, most merciful, most powerful, all-seeing, 
all-knowing. He can surely confer on him all that he 
prays for provich.'d he i)riiy.s lo him siiu’erely and 
surrenders to His will completely. Tliere is nothing 
which he cannot achieve through ilivlne grace Ixxiausc 
He loves His creation and is ever ready to save the lost 
souls. He Ls ever ready to listen to the prayers of His 
devotees. The benevolence of lh<' Lord is said to work 
in ways too <lifficult to grasjj. since llu'v <lo not follow 
any man-made laws; at the .same time it afTerts the 
lives of the devolcc.s profoundly. The Tx)rd removes the 
barriers that stand between Him and Ilis worshippers. 
He confers His Infinite blessings on Ilis devotees. It is 
very interesting lo note that even the most despised 
sinners and confirmed atheists sometimes come under 
the purview of the Grace of (io<l. There is no power 
that can stand against God’s love. We should not 


forget in this connection that the devotees have also a 
part to play in order to make them a fit recipient of 
the divine grace. All religions point out that selif- 
effort i.s also necessary', however weak one may be. No 
attempt for a virtuous life will go in vain, but will lead 
a ijerson higher and higher in the spiritual life. All that 
we have to do is to purify our minds and hearts of 
vicious thoughts and tendencies. Tlic GrJice of God is 
the crown and con.siimmation of religious duties piously 
practised. Tt is an end in itself and is capable of far- 
reaching influeiiee in the lives of seekers of G(xi tlux)ugh- 
oiit the world. 

The learned Do<;lor, having staled his case in a lucid, 
convincing, and simple manner has suggested varioas 
practical means of aaiulring tlic different kinds of virtues 
neces.sary for winning divine grace and achieving our 
objects. 

He ha,s assigtied seven topics for seven days to be 
meditated on and poiitlcrcd over in .such a way os lo 
assimilate them and make lliem part of one’s inner lieing 
t<i 1 k'. able lo resfwnd to and rcc*eive the inestimable 
privilege of (rlosc reJalion.ship w’ith the Autlior of his being. 
He a^lvi.sc.s us tt> .start this practice from Friday when 
one has lo me<litate on the. Unity of God. 
Satunlay is meant for the i>rarlicc of Contentment. 
Sunday for i)atience, Monda,^- for lhnnkfulncs.s, Tuesday 
for prayer for nearne.s.s to Gorl, Wwlnt'.sday for prayer for 
the attainment of livelihood, and llmrsday for tin’ 
removal of fear and grief, 

Tlic title of the book is rallu*i' significant. It is not 
meant in the my.slical sctjso which means one-pointed 
aliention to ami absorption in one’s ow’n Higher S?elf. 
But it .dimply means whole-hearted attention lo God and 
iicquisilion of nv'ce.ssary ^’il'tuc.s lo draw’ Hi.s attention 
towards man’.s plight on this earth. It is one of the 
most inspiring, instructive, and elevating Ixjoks that have 
been pnblisheil in recent tinie.s. It dcM'rvcs careful study 
and tJunight and is highly recommended to all those 
who seek contentment and pence of miml. 

Dr M. Hafiz Syed 


NEWS AND REPORTS 


THE BAMAKRISHNA SEVASHRAMA, 
SHYAMALA TAL. HIMALAYAS 
Thirty-foltith Annual Report (1918) 

The Sevashrama was slarietl in 191 1 in the Vivekar- 
nanda Ashrama, Shyamala Tal, about 494*1! feet above 
Bea-Ievel and nearly 11 miles away from the nearest 
Railway Station of Tanakpur. 0. T. Ry. Nestled in 
the deep Himalayan forests, the Ashrama is a great help 
to the poor, sick hill-people of the locality. It is the 
one and only permanent source of medical relief to tlie 
helpless hill-people over a range of SO miles. Moreover, 
the Sevashrama, being located near the trader-route 


between Tibet and the plains, many Blmlias and 
members of other trailing communities, who fall ill in 
the jungles or at Tanakpur. d<*rive great benefit from it. 

The Sevovshrama has a Veterinary Department also, 
and treatment is given lo animals like cows, bullocks, 
buffaloes, horses, dogs, goats and sheep. 

During the period under report 7057 patients, of 
whom 63 were Muslims, were treated in the outdoor- 
section and ^06 in the indoor-section, which has H bed.s 
at present. 

The Velc.-iuory Section treated 2805 animals dunng 
the year. 
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The total receipta of the Sevashraxna for 1948 were 
Rs. 6612-15-0, and the expenditure amounted to 
Ha. 5645-8-9, leaving a balance of Rs. 96741-9 in hand. 
The Sevaahrama has at present a pennanent fund of 
Rs. 24,300 only. 

As the numl)cr of patients who are coming to the 
Sevaahrama for medical help is increasing eveiy day, 
it urgently needs funds to ^■o]x^ with the growing demand 
and to expand its useful activilics. The following are its 
present needs: (1) Funds for the upkeep of the 
Sevashraraa, (2) A Permanent Fund of not less than 
Rs. 45,000 ifor general expenses, and (3) a Permanent 
Fund of Rs. 25,000 for tlie Velerimiry Section. The 


number of beds also urgently requires to be increased, 
at least by four, and for this purpose endowments may 
be made at the rate of Rs. 2,000 per bed in the name 
of any near and dear relative or friend. Contributions 
to the Veterinary Department should be specified os such. 
Contributions, however small, will be gratefully accepted 
and acknowledged by Swami Virajananda, President, 
The Rnmakrishna vSevashrnma, Shyamala Tal, P.O. 
Sukhidhaiig, District Almora, U.P. 

The Management of the Sevashrama render their 
heart-felt thanks and boyt wislies to all the donors in 
cash and kind toward the expenses of the Sevashrama 
in course of all these years.. 


SRI RAMAKRISHNA TEMPLE AT PATNA 

An Appeal 

The Ramakrishna Mission Ashrama At Patna (Bihar) has been carrying on charitable, 
religious, educational and philanthropic activities in Patna, the capital city of Bihar, for the 
last 27 years. In view of its many-sided humaiiiLarian services, the institution has become 
very popular and it is daily visited by numerous devotees, friends and admirers of the 
Mission from far and near. But it is a matter of great regret that for want of funds we have 
not as yet been able to build a temple and a prayer hall where devotees may* congregate to 
Attend religious discourses and scripture classes and carry on worship from day to day. The 
existing shrine which is housed in one of the side rooms of our eoiintry-tiled residential 
quarters is too small to serve any useful purpose. It is moreover in a dilapidated condition. 
His Excellency Sri Madhava Srihari Anoy, Gkiveriior of Bihar, in the course of his Presidential 
address on the occasion of the IasI birthday anniversary of Sri Ramakrishna held on the 
5th March 1940 in the AshrAma premises made inter alia the following observations: T 
particularly invite the altcntion of th<* public to the demand made in the report for establish- 
ing a shrine or a spacious prayer hall with a temple dedicaied to Sri RAmakrishna. I think 
the Ramakrishna Ashrama will not be complete without a temple and a prayer hall of this 
kind. The atmosphere of the tcmi)Ie and the prayer hall must permeate through and 
through among the boys and girls who will lake advantage of the institution growing up 
under the auspices of the Ashrama.’ 

The proposed temple with a prayer hall is estimated to t:osl abouL Rs. 25,000, if the 
structure is to have R. C. roofing and a suitable dome over the shrine. We have up till 
now been able to raise only Rs. 5,000, with which some building materials have already been 
purchased. But we still require Rs, 20,000 to make our contemplated project an accom- 
plished fact. Names of donors of Rs. 500 and above will be inscribed on a marble slab to 
be put up at the entrance of the temple. The foundation of the temple was laid on the 4th 
April 1945 by His Holiness Srimat Swami Virajananda ji Maharaj, President of the Rama- 
krishna Math and Mission. We hope the religious-minded people of our country would 
kindly extend their financial help to this noble cause and thus enable us to build the 
proposed temple and the prayer hall at an early date for the benefit of all. 

Any contributions, however small^ would be thankfully accepted and acknowledged by : 

Swami Tii:.tasananda 
Secretary, 

Ramakrishna Mission Ashrama, 

Patna (Bihar) 
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“'dftijjy «nira sn'Jf 1” 

Arise ! Awake I And stop not till the Goal is reached. ** 


CONVERSATIONS OF SWAMI SIVANANDA 

Reminiscences of Swami Vrrkananda 


IloMBAY, 30 January 1927 

Tlu' bixty-lifth birth anniversary of Swami 
Vivekananda was celebrated in the day with 
great festivities at the local ashrama. At 
night, after the evening worship, the sajiyasis 
and hralimacham of the ashrama collected in 
Maliapuriish Maharaj’s room and expressed 
a desire to hear from him about Swami Viveka- 
nanda. He briefly related the events from 
the day of his first acquaintance with Swamiji 
up to the time of nursing the Master at 
Cossipore Garden House and the establish- 
ment of the monastery at Baranagore soon 
after. When the narration was over a 
sannyasi asked : Maharaj, were you and 
Swamiji ever together during your parwrajaka 
(the wandering) days ? 

Mahapunishji : Yes, I was wdth him 
sometimes and also we met occasionally at 
different places during our wanderings. Once 
hrahnuichari Haran of Kashi and I went out 
on a pilgrimage to the sacred places in the 
Vttarakhanda (a portion of the Western 


Himalayas and the adjacent plains) . On our 
way to Vrindavan wc got down at the Railway 
junction of Hathras, where, we came to know, 
Swamiji had been staying with a railway officer. 
He was suffering from fever. On hearing it 
we went to visit Swamiji. He was very glad 
to see us so unexpectedly. In spite of the fever 
he made so much fun, cut so many jokes, and 
was so full of delight and mirth ! Two or throe 
days after we had arrived his fever left, but 
the body had grown very weak. He asked 
us to retuni after visiting Vrindavan. It was 
decided that on coming back from Vi indavan 
we should start for Hrishikesh with Swamiji, 
and we also thought that he would become 
healthy and strong meanwhile. 

H — and I went to Vrindavan. A few tlays 
passed there in great joy. Is Vrindavan an 
ordinary place ? It was the stage of a Divine 
drama. The spiritual atmosphere of the place 
itself is unique. From Vrindavan we went to 
Shyamkunda and Radhakunda. At a place 
on the road Br. H— had left his bundle of 
things and gone for answering a call of nature, 
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On return he found the bundle stolen. The 
little money we two had we used to cany on 
our person, but H — ^had kept separately a 
ten-rupee note inside his bundle. So he felt 
much grieved when the bundle was stolen and 
became afterwards very dejected. When next 
I met Swamiji and told him the story, he 
laughed loudly and made much fun. On 
returning to Hathras from Vrindavan I found 
that Swamiji's fever had relapsed. He was 
running a high temperature and had become 
very thin and weak due to repeated attacks 
from it. I then decided to take him to 
Calcutta instead of his staying there. He also 
agreed to that. Accordingly letters weix' 
written to Calcutta and the Math giving all 
the news. Now all the railway servants and 
other important people of Hathras had nicnn- 
while become very much devoted to Swamiji. 
Wherever he went he would draw to him 
groups of men. Whoever talked to him once, 
became completely fascinated by him — siuh 
was his personality. They would not allow 
Swamiji to go. Finally we were able to per- 
suade them to agree, and borrowing souk' 
money from a superior officer I started for 
the Math with him. This, made JI — very 
much displeased with me. His comi)laint was, 
why did T not go with him to Hrishikesh 
He began to say to me : ‘You have become a 
monk, why then cherish so much maya (attrac- 
tion) still ? Will it not do at all if you don't 
go with Swamiji Tt is not good for a mdhu 
to be so much under may a !’ and so on. I 
replied to him, ‘Well, brother ! we are, of course, 
aadhuit, as you know, and should have no 
particular attraction for anybody — true. Yet 
we have still some wxiya left for our brother- 
disciples, and that is going to remain. This 
is the teaching of our Master. It is he who 
has forged this bond of mutual affection 
between us brother-disciples. Particularly, 
Swamiji is our crest-jewel. We do not hesitate 
at all to Lay down our life for his sake. We 
shall consider ourselves blessed if we can serve 
nim even with the blood of our heart. How 
can you know what Swamiji is V 


Listening to my words H — remained mum. 
1 made arrangements for H— ’s going to 
Hrishikesh through the devotees of Hathras. 
They bought his ticket and saw him off at the 
station. 

I stiirted for Calcutta with Swamiji. 
Meanwhile Niranjan Swami had left the Math 
for Hathras on hearing of Swami ji’s illness. I 
think our trains crossed each other at Allaha- 
bad ; none of us saw the other. On reaching 
the Math Swamiji was examined by Dr. Bipin 
babu. Under his treatment Swamiji recover- 
ed completely. . . . 

Later on, after many wanderings, Swamiji 
went lo Hrishikesh with a few of his brother- 
disciples. Days and nights were passed in 
hard tapasya, meditation, repetition of God’s 
name and in discussion of Vedanta. Swamiji 
used to say that he never had such joy in life. 
It was the rainy season. Other sadhus would 
not be there generally then. The satra 
(alms-house for sadhiis) was the only source 
of food. In thos(' days Hrishikesh was a 
place truly favourable for tapasya. But now 
it has grown into a small township. After 
sometime pa.ssed in severe tapasya and dis 
cussion of Vedanta, Swamiji again fell sick of 
fever. Hari MaJviraj, Sarat Maharnj and 
some other brother-disciples were with 
Swamiji. The fever began to rise continuous- 
ly. No doctor or Kaviraj were there at tlmt 
time. vSo all became very anxious for 
Swamiji. One day suddenly it so happened 
that the fever, after it had gone up much, came 
down gradually till Swarniji’s body — the whole 
of it except the head which remained a little 
warm — ^became cold as ice and the pulse 
shopped. All speech and movement were 
lo.st^ — no hope was left of his reviving. All 
were a I their wits’ end and began to pray to 
the Master yearningly : ‘0 Master save us 

from this peril, heal Naren. And if You take 
him away, do not leave us behind but take us 
also.’ All were in a great difficulty, but there 
was hardly anything to be done. . . . 

One among the brothers went to the Ganges 
side. A very old sadhu, belonging to that 
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country and a permanent resident of Hi*ishi- 
kesh, was at that time bathing there, lie 
Msked that broth cr-disciple : ‘Why do you 
look so downcast ?’ The latter related 
all about Swamiji. Thereupon the sadhu 
came to see Swamiji ainl after exjunin- 
ing him thoroughly said : ‘Do not be worried. 
I am giving you a medicine, grind it with 
peepid and honey and c-ipply the paste on liis 
tongue. You will see that he will (piiekly 
recover.* So saying he went back to his 
cottage and gave a medicine that looked like 
ash. Immediately tin? other ingredients were 
procured and th(^ modiciiK', after preparation, 
was applied on Swainiji’s tongue as the sadhv 
had directed. And strange to say, soon after 
lli(‘ applies t ion of the medicine Swamiji’s bod 3 ^ 
began to warm up and he felt much better. 
Thereafter listening to all that had happened 
Swamiji said, ‘Why did you go to give me 
medicine ? I was in great bliss.’ 

Swamiji gradually caiiie lound a little. It 
was, however, decidi'd that In' should go else 
where since it was by no means proper to stay 
furthermore in that terrific rainy and malarial 
'^eason at ITrishikesh. Hiit because Swamiji 
was still so weak, the problem was how he 
could move to els(‘ where. At that time the 
king of Tchri Garliwal happened to come lo 
that region on some business. Sj. Raghiinath 
Shastri. a brother of TTaraprasad Shastri, was 
tlion the private secretary of the Tehri king. 
t)n being informed of (lie whole affair, he 
arranged for a bullock carl from Hrishikesh 
io Ilaridwar. Halting at TTaridwar for a few 
days, Swamiji came to Meerut. His bi*othcr- 
disciples accompanied him to that place also. 
Meerut is a healthy place. He came round 
completely after two or thire months’ sla,v 
there. One day during that period he said. 
This time I have learnt a great lesson. Hence- 
forward I shall not be with my brother- 
disciples but will remain alone. What troubles 
you had to undergo for my sake ! You had 
all been out to do tapasya, but, look, without 
being able to do that you had to remain 
occupied in nursing me. Again, should any- 


one' of you fall sick, I shall have to nurse him 
more than that. Love for brother-disciples is 
also a kind of bondage. This bondage too has 
to be cut.’ He carried it out too. Since then 
till the eve of his departure for Anieric^a, he 
f ravelled all over ludia alon(^ — ^nobody got any 
news of him. 

Sannyasiii : Were you at the Mafh. when 
Swamiji passed away ? 

Mahapurushji ; No, I was not there then. 
Ten or twelve* days before that Swamiji had 
sent me, after a lot of inducement, lo Kashi 
for preaching Vedanta there. I went to Ka.shi 
toward the end of June. When Swanfiji had 
been to Kashi for the last time, 1 was also with 
him. At that time the Maharaja of Bhinga 
pre.-^ented lo Swamiji live hundred rupees so 
that he might start an institution tlu re for the 
preaching of Vedanta. The said Maharaja 
had great veneration for Swamiji. He had 
left his estale in old age and come to live as 
a rampnifilha In a garden house he had made 
for I lie purpose* near the Durga Temple; he 
would not go out of the building compound. 
On learning that Swamiji had come to Kashi, 
he sent one day lots of fruits and sweets to 
Swamiji throfigh one of his officers and humbly 
invited him lo come lo his house. He also 
sent Avord I h rough the officer that because he 
had taken tin* \'ow never to go out of his com- 
pound. he could not go to pay his respects to 
Swamiji’s feet personally. 

Pleased with (In* Maharaja’s tievoiion, 
Swamiji sfiid, *We are sadfms^ wdi,v should’nt 
we go, when lie has invited us ? We shall of 
eour.so go.’ He went to the Maharaja’s place 
as invited. I also went with him. The 
Maharaja received Swamiji with great devotion 
at the gale and led him into the house. In 
the course of conversation he said, ‘I have been 
watching your activities for a long time and 
have felt very much delighted by them. 
Your aim is very noble. Your presence makes 
one feel that like Buddha, Shankara, and other 
incarnations who came down to earth to re- 
establish Religion, you also have been bom 
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for that purpose. My he^irt’s desire is that 
your wish may bear practical fruit.* 

He gave at that time five hundred rupees 
to Swamiji with the request that some preach- 
ing work might be done with it. Swamiji did 
not accept the money at the time and said that 
he would think over it afterwards. But only 
a few days after that the Maharaja sent the 
five hundretl rupees to Swamiji, requesting him 
again to start some work in Kashi. Swamiji 
accepted the money then. . . . 

On returning to the Math, Swamiji first 
asked Sarat Maharaj to go to Kashi. Sarat 
Maharaj did not agree to that, saying ‘Kashi 
won 't suit me.* So he urged me repeatedly to 
go to Kashi. Ilis health w^as very bad then, 
for his diabetes had taken a severe turn. I 


used to see to his taking medicine etc. and 
looked after his nursing. So I did not then 
go lejiving his service. Afterwards, when he 
recovered to a great extent, he sent me to 
Kashi. 

A Sannyasi: Referring to the Kashi 
ashrama. Master Mahashay (M.) used to 
say : ‘See, the Kashi ashrama has come to 
life through Sivananda*s meditations.* 

Mahapurushji : How can that be ? It is 
all due to His wish, His grace. The Master’s 
ideas will spread more day by day. This is 
the power of the Yugadharma, the religion of 
the time. Consider, for instance, Bombay in 
the beginning; but now so many things are 
taking place! Still more will come in the 
future. All is His play. 


THE WESTERN QUESTION (VIH) 

By The Editor 


All that has gone before in the series has 
made clear the scheme of thought in accord- 
ance with which India’s past history should 
be redesigned. Our civilization has developed 
on and from a broad spiritual basis; a deep 
.spiritual element runs through the entire length 
of the .story. It is this which makes the thread 
of unity. If it is lost sight of, the story will 
fall to pieces without connection between 
them, and will not be constructed as a whole. 
The spiritual view gives an insight into the 
nature of the problems India has been facing 
since vedic times and also the character of the 
solution she has made. It will give us the 
right perspective, where many things that still 
loom big in our eyes will shrink in stature, 
others which look small and in.significant will 
expand and come to dominate the landscape. 
That will naturally alter many of our judg- 
ments about India, 

Each generation is apt to interpret the past 
in terms of its own ephemeral scheme of 


thought. Such ideas do not yield sound judg- 
ments about civilizations. We need something 
that is fixed and constant and to which events 
can only approximate. Every age tends lo 
worship il'j own peculiar achievements, its 
man-made idols, as something of absolute 
value. The Greeks passionately clung to the 
idea of the sovereign city state as of permancnl 
worth, the Roman Empire was an ideal which 
inspired countless politiiial theorists and actors 
in the middle ages in Europe. In our time, 
around the turn of the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries, the Western achievement 
as a whole came to represent something abso- 
lute, classic, and standard to be imitated by the 
rest of the world in every plane. The fascina- 
tion still lingers among .some rootless Westerniz- 
ed people to be found everywhere in the world. 
The catastrophic happenings of this century 
have however changed West’s view about itself 
and has revealed to its best minds that there 
is something basically wrong in the concep- 
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Lion of a secular scientific civilization. There 
are only two roads along which civilizations 
can travel, one leads to God, the other to 
Venus and Mammon. No high moral language 
can long obscure the true character of a godless 
culture. And Venus and Mammon, like 
Moloch, devour their victims whole. 

The West itself has become critical of 
many of its conceptions and achievements 
since the Renaissance when it tore itself away 
from its Christian past, both good and bad. 
There is now consequently a change of 
emphasis from material to spiritmil values. 
It is realized that material achievements can 
be worthwhile only in a spiritual framework of 
thought. It is clear that a person can be an 
eflicient mechanic and materially well-off, 
while remaining a barbarian in all other depart- 
ments of the soul. For this reason .some of 
the things acclaimed in the last century as 
the greatest now events in history, like the 
nation stale or political democracy, are not 
viewed with the same emotion by the educat- 
ed person of today. A civilization, it is felt, 
must mean something more and deeper than 
technical intelligence, diplomatic skill, or even 
political ability. 

Civilization is a process, a constant dyna- 
mic movement of society towards a spiritual 
goal. Its final aim is an attainment of the 
soul which we find manifest in the lives of 
saints and prophets. Thus, Vedanta alone 
can rightly interpret history and save human 
events from becoming a devastating futility, 
a purposeless ‘hurrying and scurrying' of 
matter in the empty canvas of space-time. 
This vedantic Truth is not a conclusion of the 
human understanding but an experience of 
Ihe heart open to all. 

All civilizations represent in the last analy- 
sis certain spiritual truths. If a civilization is 
able to retain its original spiritual inspiration 
and can, when necessary, deepen and broaden 
its conceptions of Truth, it continues to live 
a«d survive all challenges ; if not, it dies. 
Such deaths are not the results of blows in- 
flicted from outside, but are suicidal, arising 


from a failure of the souL A culture dies for 
lack of spiritual vitamins, by transferring its 
allegiance to false gods from true ones, and 
not for want of material possession or power. 
Very often there are material and racial con- 
tinuities even in the same geographical area 
while a civilization may be said to have been 
extinguished. This is gradually made clear 
by the adoption of new styles of living and 
thinking and expressions in place of the old 
ones by the same people. 

Many civilizations liave broken down 
because they were lured by material success 
into the naked worship of Mammon and 
Venus. Others have gone to pieces because 
the spiritual ideas they represented, while 
valuable for a time, proved narrow in the long 
run in the face of new social forces. In other 
words they proved inadequate to circumvent 
the conflicts of groups, races and cultures. 
Contrariwise, a civilization, in spite of its broad 
conceptions, may come to grief, if its ideas do 
not descend from the moral to the active plane. 
The idea has to be ciwitive. Of course it is 
too much to expect of a people or a society 
that it should uniformly and continuously 
proceed along the line of progress. There is 
no progress, in a straight line. Inside ami 
outside challenges are continuous, for the very 
.solutions of one time become the challenges of 
another. (An instance in point is the easte- 
system.) Societies, like individuals, suffer 
from periodic sicknesses and breakdowns, but 
in the case of societies the breakdown need 
not, on the analogy of a society to an organism, 
— which is false — inevitably deeptni into a 
complete disaster. If, however, the cn^ativc 
spark is not entirely lost, it is enough to ensure 
the survival of a civilization, for then it can 
at any moment be kindled into a bright flame. 

The basic problem of a civilization is, on 
this showing, how to lift up the average level 
of the massses forming the social re.ar-guard to 
the height attained by its creative minority. 
The creative minority is represented by the 
community’s spiritual geniuses who are the 
spearheads of the spiritual evolution of 
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humanity — the pathikrits, path-makers, to 
whom social leadership rightly belongs. This 
idea has been graphically expressed in India 
by saying that the fundamental social task is 
that of transforming the iwtnral man (shudra) . 
who stands at one end of the social scale, into 
a spiritual sage (bralimnna) , standing at the 
other. Such moral perfection cannot be 
achieved at a bound but only through a gradual 
and continuous process. 

The social problem thus reduces itself to 
one of effective communication. There are 
two ways of putting spiritual truths across to 
the common man. One is the method of 
direct personal communication from teacher 
to disciple ; this is the most I'ffective way. 
The Ujxinishads say that one can rcceiv(‘ the 
highest wisdom only from an illumined teacher. 
Plato repeats the same thing when he says that 
philosophic truths can be transmitted only 
through direct communication. Though this 
is the only true and effective method thert* 
are unfortunately insurmountable obstacles 
in the way of its wide practice. .Vpart from 
other tilings, tho.se who are to ho so transform- 
ed do not all stand on a level, nor arc they 
ready for the same thing at the .saiiu- time. 
Unalloyed iruth is loo remote from the 
common understanding and a higli degree of 
self-determination cannot be expected of the 
vast majority of mankind. One set of rules 
cannot apply to all and it is futile to adopt a 
language that is too lofty for the average man. 
For this reason the general social method has 
inevitably to be one of graded instruction 
through myths, and institutions of varioii.^ 
types. Pure tmth has to be mixed with a 
heavy dose of common prejudices. The social 
drill consisting of suitable psychic artifacts, 
ideas and institutions, is an inevitable neces- 
sity. It necessarily means sonic degree of 
compulsion. It is easy, theoretically, to decry 
compulsion but not difficult to realize that it 
cannot be avoided, at least as far as we arc 
able to see into the future 

The second graded method of social drill, 
however, can successfully operate if only there 


is a real creative minority in the society and 
not a fossilized group trying to dominate over 
the rest and claiming positions and privileges 
which it has ceased to merit. A creative 
minority’s hold on the people springs from its 
deep love and understanding of human needs, 
its spiritual charm and its acts of service ; 
when these are lacking mere compulsion from 
top fails to hold the .society together. Further, 
new forces are constantly coming into play 
in society from within and without. These 
call for fro.sh adjustments in the social situa- 
tion from time to time. The time process 
converts old institutions into flagrant ana- 
chronisms, and unless W(‘ change our society 
in consouance willi the neeils of the Lime the 
overdue changes ari' sure to come catastrophi- 
cally through revolutions which may sweep 
away on their tide both wh it is good and what 
is bad. These needs of the social dynamics 
require the conslant services of creative indivi 
duals and clas.ses. \ civilization must be in 
H state of perpetual renewal. 

The role of the creative minority in India 
has been played Ihrougliont her long history, 
above all, by the men of renunciation. Swami 
Vivekananda has magnificently stimnied up 
the constant social ideals of India in the two 
words, renunciation and service. In earb 
days the brahmins, devoted to scholarship and 
spirituality, and rejecting material profit and 
power, played a sub.stantial jxnrt in this respect. 
But this can liardly be predicated of them a*^ 
a class in later times, though a handful of 
them could always be found faithful to all 
the virtues (expected of them. Orderly social 
progress in India, apart from the inevitable 
element of human wilfulness, has repeatedly 
been thwarted by causes proceeding from 
sou IT' S other than national. Even Shankara 
laments in his Brahmasutra Bhashya that the 
old vournashrawa dharma has broken down in 
his time. The old varrmshrama order re- 
presented a complete social ideal. The vital 
element in the scheme which is valid for all 
times is that it conceives of life as a pilgrimage 
of the soul, ill stages, to spiritual perfe(‘tion 
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and society as a field of cooperative human 
action in which the different functions, 
mturally divided, maintain a just social 
balance. The ideal abolishes the dualism 
between spiritual j)erfection and social 
improvement. It provides a practical object 
of moral activity in the form of social service. 
True life is an art in the sense it is naturally 
creative of some value. An ideal social systcmi 
is one in whi(*h each member lives by produc- 
ing what he really likes to produce. Our lives 
are fruitful and beautiful in the measure in 
which we arc able to express our true natures 
in acts of service and in harmony with others. 
A sense of worthwhileneas in whatever we do 
always goes with true living. The old idea 
has been gcn^'ivdly due to repeated shocks 
over mor(‘ than a fifteen hundred years, so 
that only a caricature of it survives today. 
Unfortunately, in modern times people have 
gone from one exlrenie to the other. Promi- 
^eiiily. which is a sign of loss of natural eUin 
and consecjiK'ntly of decadence, has replaced 
natural diiren nlialioii of ‘‘^^d styles 

over wide areas. In modern Nocioty nothing 
and !K)body Hwm to he in tlir right place, A 
legisbior lays down or alters institutions and 
niles for a society of which he ha.s little under- 
standing and for which he often has only 
hatred. A man of eonimcrcc who fattens 
himself by taking advantage of the soulless 
methods made possible by the pn\seiil economic 
^vstem assumes the role of a social and moral 
leader. And so on. New social and economic 
forces disengaged by democracy and industrial- 
ism have brought on top men whose ideas and 
activities menace the very struclni'e of civilized 
life. All this can only be remedied by a 
creative minority working from the bottom up 
and so making national lendershij) reflective of 
^^ociety’s new needs and eternal values. . . . 

The above is meant to be some sort of n 
preparation for making a right approach to 
the period of Indian history known as Islamic 
and extending roughly from the eleventh 
century dowm to the late eighteenth. This 
^11 be useful since without some conception 


of a true frame of reference, tlie deep under- 
current of Indian civilization, and her peculiar 
problems and trials, we shall not be in a posi- 
tion to make a correct estimate of the events. 
The point becomes clear when we turn to the 
current accounts of the period which are 
extremely unsatisfying and inadequate, not 
for lack of materials, but for want of a right 
perspective and sound judgments. Things are 
viewed from a wrong angle or conc<nved in 
narrow terms, and the emphasis is generally 
wrong. This, as we have hinted earlier, w^as 
due to the uncritical acceptance of Western 
values. The measuring rods were taken from 
the West, while the deeper tides and the abid- 
ing values of Indian life were lost sight of. 
Attention was mainly directed to iiiiding ideas 
and objects which could be easily forced into 
H Western framework. The vastiiess and 
complexities of Indian history v ere liidden by 
the convenient fielion—Tndia'. India was 
therefore thought as similar to a modern 
Western country or nation. Further, Indian 
history came to be patterned after the history 
of Euroj;e v ilh its three divisions, ancient, 
nvalieval and modern. It can be seen that 
there is a contradiction between the two fore- 
going notioiis, but this was not taken notice 
of. Tin Tlindu’ period was e({uatt'd with the 
pjriod of anticpiily (Graeco-Roman), the so- 
called Islamic jx riod was held n-' an equivalent, 
a long-drawn equivalent, of the middle ages 
of Europe, and the British eoniieclion was 
regarded as the point at which th(' modern 
era began. The conception of a. living, con- 
tinuous Indian civilization going through ups 
and downs, ever renewing itself an<l develop- 
ing consistently, was lost. The ancient past 
was regarded as ‘dead’ having only an anti- 
quarian value. It wiis a sort of cl/issical India 
conceived in terms of classical Greece and 
Rome. It was. no doubt admirable in many 
respects, but its ideas were liardly apj)lieable 
in our time. And admiration was bestowed 
upon it in the niea.surc its ideals and institu- 
tions approximated to those of the modem 
West. The extraordinary enthusiasm displayed 
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on the discovery of the Kaiitilyan Aitha- 
shastra (varly in this century can be explained 
on this basis. India had a Machiavelli nearly 
two thousand years before the true one in 
Europe. Why, this brought Indians of the 
past nearer to the modern heart ! Even books 
on Indian philosophy written in our time 
strongly remind us of the tendency to force 
almost everything into the Western frame- 
work of ideas. It will not be untrue to say 
that a large part of modern Indian studies is 
a vast apology for Indian culture. The theme 
can be expanded into a voluminous essay. 
All this will of course disappear and will be 
replaced by more objective studies, but that 
will require deeper understanding and years of 
patient labour. A whole tradition of Indologi- 
cal research built up on a superficial basis will 
have to be patiently and slowly replaced by 
something more fresh and new and ade- 
quate. . . . 

We shall only make a few most general 
observations regarding the period in this light ; 
more than that is not possible here. 

First of all a few words about the terms 
Islamic period and Islamic invasions as applied 
to Indian history. We often use terms or 
notice things or aspects of them for convenience 
of study and analysis, but after a time we 
begin to think that these are the only realities 
or things which exist or the only and chief 
ways in wjjich things can be viewed. The 
Islamic period and Islamic invasions in con- 
nection with India are such terms. To take 
the latter first : there were many invasions 
from outside during this period, mimely, Arab, 
Turkish, Afghan, Mongol and Pathan etc. 
And of each of these racial or tribal categories 
there were more than one invasion. Except 
for the fact that these invaders (barring a 
few Mongols) .shared the creed of I.slam and 
came, some of them, with a few elements of 
civilization, they are not to be distinguished 
from the ‘barbarian’ inva Vrs of the earlier 
epochs— -the Huns, Scythians, Parthians and 
others. The Islamic invasions form part of 
the story of a long chain of invasions extend- 


ing roughly over two thousand years. Of these 
later invaders, the Arabs, who were the first 
to appear on the Indian soil and who made 
the least impression politically speaking, were 
in possession of some kind of origiiud civiliza- 
tion, the rest were bnital, stupid, and uncouth 
with the veneer of an adopted culture, but 
superb in military tactics and fighting quali- 
ties. The Arabs learnt a lot, first directly and 
then indirectly, from India. Later on they 
transmitted Indian algebra, numerals, alchemy, 
medicine, fables and other branches of 
knowledge to the WesL In this way the 
dissemination of Eastern knowledge in the West 
by the Arabs contributed brgely to the deve- 
lopment of Western civilization since the 
Renaissance. 

But the main political impression was made 
upon India by the uncouth Turks (the. 
Mughals were also Turks) , whose only strong 
points were their fighting qualities and abun- 
dant vitality. Broadly speaking a very sub 
stanlial portion of Islamic supremacy in India 
really forms a chapter of the history of th(‘ 
Turks wlu), after their conversion to Islam. 
doininale<l (he stage of world history for over 
five ccnturi(‘s, roughly speaking. In their hey- 
days their political authority extended from the 
frontiers of Western Europe to the shores of 
the Indian ocean. The modern Turks have 
fallen very low from the old heights, and have 
oven broken away from the main tradition of 
Islam, of which they for so long formed the 
arniourod spcarlusad. This is an instructive 
point to which reference will be made later on 
in a larger context. 

Second, taking India as a whole the rule 
of Islam was at no point of time universal. 
Only, on rare and brief occasions, Islam’s 
sovereignty extended over nearly the whole 
stretch of the land. But this was nominal and 
over wide tracts of the country very super- 
ficial. For one thing, the attitude of the rulers 
was anti-national most of the time ; for 
another, they lacked the neceswy skill and 
experience in administrative organization. 
Indigenous resistance even on the political 
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plane was never quite extinguished. Even in 
the very heart of Islamic authority, namely 
in the Gangctic Doab, there was a constant 
state of turmoil and the people under petty 
chieftains repeatedly and in spite of severe 
periodic chastisements threw off the alien 
rule. There arc other more glaring and sub- 
stantiai facts which will be mentioned later 
on. In fact it was from indigenous powers 
that the political sovereignty of the land 
passed into British hands in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries, for the vast political 
structure of the Miighals had previously been 
reduced to rubble by the nationalistic forces 
which rose like mighty storms from all quarters 
of the hind at the fanaticism of Aurangzeb. 

Loss of political freedom is a most serious 
accident for a civilization and is often a sign 
of real weakness. But such losses do not 
necessarily mean its death. Death is inevit- 
able only in eases where a conquered civiliza- 
tion has suffered first an inner breakdown of 
the soul. It has often been found that the 
very political conquerors, if their moral and 
spii itnal resources arc inferior to those whom 
they conquer, arc themselves swallowed up, 
llesh and bone, by their political victims. 
The essential thing is whether or not the 
conquered community finds itself exhausted 
spiritually. If it docs not, and if its values 
are really superior and creative, it is able, 
sooner or later, to shape polities according to 


the needs of expression of its soul. In other 
words, the society is bound to regain its free- 
dom in every .sphere. India had never re- 
conciled herself to alien rule. 

We can now look at the problem that Islam 
and Barbarism presented to India. The earlier 
invaders who had vastly increased the com- 
plexity of the Indian problem had by the time 
Islam appeared on the scene were cither absorb- 
ed or in process of assimilation into the main 
traditional body. Buddhism was dying and 
being devoured body and soul by its parent 
whom it had repudiated and so come to grief. 
The process in those days, when propaganda 
was so difficult because of lack of quick means 
of reaching the masses, was bound to be slow. 
Besides, there was also the rigidity of the 
orthodox party. Further, movements and 
creative clas.scs tend to ossify in process of 
time. For all these reasons, broadly speaking, 
there were vast differences in the social field, 
which greatly paralyzed national resistance 
to the new invaders. At this point Islam 
came as a tremendous challenge to the poli- 
tically fragmented and socially complex India. 
The Islamic irruptions not only transferred 
the paramount political authority to alien 
hands but introduced a deep dualism into 
Indian life. It fractured the social and cultural 
unity of India and we are still engaged in the 
task of piecing togelher the broken pieces. 

{To be continued) 


GERMANY AND INDIA 

By Helmuth von Glasenapp 

Germany got her first information about German was the Panchatantra, the famous 
India during the Middle Ages from the Greek book of fables. At the instigation of Count 
and Latin historians of the wars of Alexander Eberhard the Bearded of Wurttemberg, Anton 
the Great and indirectly through Christian von Pforr rendered it into German (about 
legends like that of Barlaam and Josaphat 1480 A.D.) from a Latin version, which itself 
which relates the life of Buddha in Chri.stian depended on a chain of Hebrew, Arabic, and 
garb. The first Indian work translated into Pahlavi translations. This so-called Book of 
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Examples of the Old Sages Iwd a wonderful 
success and influenced German fiction greatly, 
in so far as many German talcs are derived 
from it. Of course the geographical knowledge 
concerning India was in these ancient times 
rather limited; during the Crusades nothing 
but stories of marvel elephants and unicorns 
and the legendary pricst-King John reached 
the North of Europe. Only a few occidentals, 
like the Italian Marco Polo, had obtained first- 
hand information about India. 

When the great Portuguese navigator Vasco 
da Gama had explored the sea route from 
Europe to India in 1498, the reports on India 
increased in number and quality from year 
to year. Abraham Roger’s Open Door io 
Hidden Heathendom published in Dutch in 
1651 and translated into German in 1663 gave 
for the first time an account of Hinduism from 
the viewpoint of a Catholic Missionary, Some 
preachers of the Christian Faith like the Father 
Henry Roth (about 1650) and J. E. Honxledeii 
(died in 1732) did pioneering work in the in- 
vestigation of the Sanskrit language, and the 
Protestant Missionary Bartholomaeus Ziegen- 
balg (died in 1719) wrote works on Tamil 
grammar and the religion of Malabar. 

The men hitherto mentioned lived at a 
time before the real scientific study of Indology 
was inaugurated by Sir Charles Wilkins’ tran- 
slation of the Bhugavadgltd (1785) , Sir Williajn 
Jones’ English renderings of Kalidasa's 
Shakuntald (1789) and The Ordinances of 
Manu (1794), and Sir IT. T. Colebrooke’s 
famous Essays. 

The first German scholar who knew 
Sanskrit and wrote a book on Indian religion 
and philosophy was Friedrich Schlcgcl. In 
1802, during his stay in Paris for the puipose 
of studies, he made the acquaintance of an 
Englishman, Alexander Hamilton, who had 
leamt the Sanskrit language in India. On his 
return Hamilton was detained in France, 
because Napoleon had enforced the isolation 
of England from the Contiiu ut. This circum- 
itance, very unhappy for Hamilton himself, 
turned out to be a very great boon for German 


science, because it enabled a brilliant young 
German poet to study a language for which it 
was very difficult at this time to procure a 
teacher or a grammar. After his return to 
Germany Friedrich Schlegel published in 1808 a 
book Vber die Sprache and Weisheit der Indier 
(On the language and Wisdom of the Indians) 
which contributed greatly to direct the atten- 
tion of men of letters to a hitherto almost 
(‘lUirely hidden domain of knowledge. Fried- 
rich Schlegel later on abandoned his Sanskrit 
studies hut his brother August Wilhelm 
Schlegel, the famous tran.slator of Shakespeare’s 
plays, made it the study of his life. lie 
published text-edi lions of the Bhagavadgitd 
and the Rdnmjana. Since 1818 he occupied 
the first chair of Indology established in 
Germany at th(‘ newly founded University 
of Bonn. 

A eoji temporary of the Schlegels was 
Francis Bopp, the celebrated investigator of 
Comparative Philology. He wrote a work on 
the System of Conjugation in the Sanskrit 
Ijinguage (1816) and published critical edi- 
tions of the story of Nnla and Damayanti and 
other parts of the Mahdbhdraki. 

At the beginning of the ninet(‘onth century 
the interest tak(‘n in India was very common 
wuth German poets and philosophers. Goethe 
was a great admirer of Shakuntald, Meghaduta, 
and Gitagovinda ; the Indian custom of begin- 
ning a play with a prelude on the stage, induced 
him to imitate this in his celebrated Faust. 
The poet Friedrich Ruckert, who possessed a 
stupendous knowledge of many Oriental 
languages, acquired fame by his skilful imita- 
tion in German verse of even the most difficult 
passages of Sanskrit kdr)yas like Bharavi’s 
Kkdtdrjunlya. Wilhelm von Humboldt, who 
for many years held the oflicc of Minister of 
In.struction in Berlin also knew Sanskrit ; wc 
owe to him a brilliant paper on the Bhagavad- 
gitd, which he read in the Royal Academy of 
Sciences in 1825. It stands to reason that 
the German philosophers of the time were 
greatly attracted by Indian wisdom. Already 
Immanuel Kant, though indebted for his 
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knowledge only to books of travels, hiul 
occupied himself with Hinduism and Bud- 
dhism^ ; now that good translations of original 
texts had bceome available Schell ing, Hegel, 
and Schopenhauer dealt explicitly with Indian 
metaphysics. It is well known that Schopen- 
hauer considered the IJpanishads as the ‘solace 
of his life and death’ and that he greatly 
venerated the Buddha, whom he called the 
greatest philosopher th(' world has ever seen 
besides Plato and Kant. 

The whole of knowledge on ancient India 
acquired during the first half of the nineteenth 
century was in a very able form cfillected and 
summarized in the four volumes of (^hristian 
Lassen’s Indische Altertumskunde (Indian 
Archf'ieology, KSHllSGii). A Norwegian by 
birth, he was a pupil of Sehlegel and sneeeeded 
him. in the Chair of Indology al Bonn, which 
being then the capital of Sanskrit learning 
was called the Benares on the Rhine. 

Since the csUd)Iishment of tin' first ]>rof< s- 
sorship of Indology in 1818 Sanskrit was taught 
by and by in almost all of the German Univer- 
sities existing at I hat time, but so great was 
the number of .‘icholars who hacl devotc'd their 
life to this study that some of them were 
railed to foreign coiintrie.'^ requiring the 
services of Sanskritists. The most prominent of 
these was F. IMax Miiller. Born in I82;5 in 
Dessau as the son of the ])oc( Wilhelm ^fuller, 
famous for hi.< enthusiastic intercession for 
the Greeks in their stniggle for lib('rty. he was 
a pupil of the great French Savant Bnrnonf-. 
Still a youth ho began his edition of the 
^Igveda w'ith the help of a subsidy by the 
Past India Cornpanj\ which was pnl)lished 
from 1849 to 1875. Tn 1850 he became a 
Professor in Oxford where lie lived until his 
death in 1900. Besides his monumental work 

^ Hie hitherto aiino.st unknown pa.ssaji^e.s of fiidiaii 
religions in Kants books an<t Iccture.s a.re coUecteU in 

work, Kant and the ReUgwvs of the Eaxt (German), 
to be published this year in I he Infmiatimaler XJnwer- 
»itatsveHag in Tubingen. 

^ See Louia Benou s nrliclc India amt France in 
^*^obuddha Bharata, February 1049. 


he wrote many books on comparative religion, 
the Six Systeins of Indian Philosophy, on the 
sayings of R^makrislina etc. Further he 
edited the fifty voluine.s of the great collection, 
Sacred Books of the East, Max Muller 
opened a long line of German scholars in 
British service employed either in England 
(namely, Theodore Goldstiicker in London, 
Theodore Aufrecht and Eggeling both .succes- 
sively professors of Sanskrit in Edinburgh) 
or in India, namely, Kielhorn, Biihler, llocnile 
and Thibaut. 

Since the time of Max Miiller the study of 
the Veda has always been a chief object of 
German Indologists. It is therefore not asto- 
iii.shing that all the four vcdic Sarnhitds have 
been critically edited for the first time by 
Germans : the Rujveda by Max Miiller and 
by Th. Aufrecht, the Sdmaveda by Th. 
Benfey (1848), a scholar who later on devoted 
himself chielly to the study of the Pancha- 
tuntra and its migrations in w^orld literatnn'., 
the Kajurrcf/rt by Albrecht Wel)er (185'L 1871) 
and by Leopold von Seliroedei' (1881, 1900). 
th(‘ Atlmrvaveda by Rudolph Roth 1 18,50). 
.'Vmong the long series of scholars who later on 
(‘iidcavoured to translate vedic hymns and 
to unravel the mysteries of veilie Mythology 
only tlie names of II. Grassmann, A. Lud\vig. 
K. Geldner, II. Oldenberg. A. Hillehraiidt. 
ami H. Lmlers may here be quoted. 

During the first decades of Sanskrit studies 
German Imlologisls made use of English 
dictionaries. These being very expensive and 
not easily procurable the poet Ruckert had 
copied out for his own use the whole of Wilson’s 
dictionary. Bopp (1850) and Benfey (1805) 
composed German glossaries for th(^ use of 
students, and Theodore Gold-liieker. an un- 
finished Sanskrit Dictionary in English (1855). 
The first comprehensive great German 
Dictionary of the Sanskrit language in seven 
volumes was compiled by Otto Bohtlingk 
and Rudolph Roth, and published in the 
period 185^2-1875 by the Imperial Academy of 
Sciences in St. Petersburg. After its comple- 
tion Bohtlingk wrote another smaller but still 
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more copious dictionary, which also was 
sponsored by the Russian AcJ^demy (1879-89) . 
In these two works Germany possesses an 
exhaustive thesaurus to which generations of 
Germans owe the best of their knowledge about 
Indian language and literature. In the sixty 
years which have elapsed since the eoinplelion 
of the smaller Petersburger Worierbnch 
(abbreviate d as ‘p.w.', in contradisliiietion to 
the larger work, generally quoted as ‘P.W.’) 
many texts have become known whose words 
are not yet incorporated in these dictionaries. 
Supplements have therefore been pul)lished 
by Richard Schmidt in 1924-‘28. As even these 
supplements are not sufficient, it is to be hoped 
that the new exhaustive Sanskrit- English 
Dictionary being prepared in Poona will hll 
up this gap. In 1887 Professor Cappelhn* 
edited, on the basis of the Petersbuig 
Dictionaries, a very useful small Sanskril- 
Worterbuch of 550 pages for the use of begin- 
ners; an enlarged English edition of this was 
published some years later. It may be men- 
tioned here that the second edition of the 
Sanskrit-English Dictionary of Sir M. Monicr- 
Williams, originally published in 1872, is to a 
large extent due also to German indologisls, 
for the new edition of 1899 was written with 
the collaboration of E. Leuraann and C. 
Cappeller. 

It is impossible to enumerate here the 
names of all German scholars who dealt with 
Indian classical poetry and drama ; suffice it 
to stale that the most prominent Mvyas and 
ndtakas can be read in German translation ; 
some works liave been translated very often. 
Shakuntald more than ten times, Vihamor- 
vasMya five times, Mricchakatika four times. 
Dashakurrmracharita three times. Of Amaru's 
and Bhartrihari’s stanzas there exist a great 
number of German renderings. That the Indian 
books of fables have frequently been translated 
into German (literally in prose, or alternatively 
in prose and verses, or in children’s editions) 
requires no explanation. Panini's grammar 
has been translated into German by Otto 
Bohtlingk (1839, second ed. 1887), and the 


late Professor Licbich has made a special 
study of the classical old Grammarians. 
Several Indian Law Books have been trans- 
lated into English by Biihler and Jolly in 
the Sacred Books of the East series ; some 
others also exist in German tivuislation. Of 
Kautilya’s Arthashdstra there is an excellent 
German rendering by the Ameriean-Swiss 
scholar Johann Jakob Meyer. Even Vatsyu- 
yana’s famou.s Kdviasutra has been translated 
into Gennan. 

The above-mentioned late Prof. Jolly in 
Wurzburg was both an authority on Indian 
Law and on Indian Medicine. He wrote 
standard works on both the subjects, for which 
reason lie was awarded the Honorary Degrees 
of Doctor of Law and of Medicine by German 
Universities. 

The interest in philosophy being very keen 
in Germany at all limes there have always 
been many scholars woiking in this field. 
There are several translations of the Upani 
shads and the Bhagnvadgiid. Richard Garb ■ 
wrote on Samkhyii, Max Miiller, E. Roer. 
A. Winter and E. Ilultzseh on Nyaya- 
Vaisheshika. Tin* greatest achievemenls in 
this field are due to a man who was no Indo- 
logist proper but a philosopher — to Paul 
Deussen, who from 1889 until his death in 1919 
occupied the chair of Philosophy at the Uni- 
versity of Kiel. Born in 184,5 as the son of a 
Prote.sLant parson he began by studying 
theology ; deeply influenced by Schopenhauer’.s 
teachings he took up the study of Sanskrit 
and became an eiithusia.slic follower of 
Shankara. His spare lime as a private tutor 
in a Russian family he used for the study of 
Advaita, and he gave the first great exposi- 
tion of Shankara’s system of Vedanta (1883). 
To his German renderings of the Sutras of 
Vedanta with Shanlmra*s Commentary (1887) 
he presently added a translation of Sixty 
Upanishads (1897), and in collaboration with 
his pupil Otto Strausz, of the philosophical 
texts of the Mahdbhdrata (1906). Of the 
six volumes of History of Philosophy, the firs^ 
three deal with Indian philosophy, the remain- 
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ing ones with the philosophy of Greece, of 
the Middle Ages and of Modern Times from 
Descartes to Schopenhauer. Among German 
philosophers of his time there was no one who 
so thoroughly understood the importance of 
Vedanta for the West. A similar position 
may be assigned to the Protestant theologian 
Rudolf Otto, lie possessed a fair knowledge 
of Sanskrit and was a great admirer of Rama- 
nuja. Besides many theological works he has 
published several translations of Vaishnava 
texts and has done much to gain for Himluism 
the place in Comparative Religion which it 
deserves. 

Besides these scholars almost exclusively 
interested in Sanskrit and Hindu literature 
there are others who, though also working in 
this domain, are best known by their studies 
of Prakrit and Pali and the two great religions 
whose writings are written in these languages, 
viz. Jainism and Buddhism, besides Albrecht 
Weber, the first editor of Hala’s poems, and 
Richard Pischel, who wrote a Prakrit 
Grammar, we may mention Hermann Jacobi 
and Ernst Loumann, who have done much in 
eliioidatiiig the history and dogmatics of 
the Jains. 

Among the many workers, on Pali Buddhism 
the first place is due to Henna nn Oldenbcrg, 

I he famous editor and Iranslalor of the 
Vinaya texts and author of a book on Buddlia, 
which ill its twelve German and tliroc French 
editions has been for a long time the standard 
authority on Gautama’s life and doctrine. 
Wilhelm Gieger translated into German a pari 
of Sarnyutta-Nilcdya, into English from the 
Ceylonese chronicles. He supervised also the 
research work for the new^ Singhalese 
’^ietionary. 

A*'*. oV amount of fresh material on the 
history of m and its literature has 

been brought to lig*-^ Prussian expedi- 
tions. to the Eastern lurh..^ . i Albert 
Griinwedel and Albert von Lecoq 
have published books on Indian Art ana 
connection with the Wc«t. The most famous 
of the German scholars who deciphered the 


manuscripts found in Turfan was Heinrich 
Luders collaborating with his wife, w^ho 
succeeded in editing fragments of manuscripts 
of lost Buddhist texts. It is a regrettabh' fact 
that Mahayana Buddhism has till now found 
only a limited number of research -workers in 
Germany (like professor Wallvser); it has 
alw^ays been the chief domain of Fivnch and 
Belgian scholars. 

The German standard work on the history 
of Indian Lit(‘iatiire are the three volumes of 
Maurice Winternitz, the late professor of 
Indology at the German university of Prague. 
The two first volumes have appeared also in 
English. 

The time from the middle of the nineteenth 
century to the beginning of the first World 
War, during which all the above-mentioned 
.scholars lived, is the golden age of German 
Indology. It w^as the time in which Sanskrit 
studies flourished at almost all of the German 
Universities and conquered for Indian litera- 
ture a place of honour in the universitas 
literarum. The vicissitude.s of iw'o last wars 
and the time of unrest that followed were 
not favourable to the development of science 
in Germany ; it i.s th(‘refore a regret tabl(‘ fact 
that a number of Sanskrit Chair.'; at the 
German Universities have been curtailed. 
Nevertheler'S, the .studie.s are still flourishing, 
and the number of Professors of Sanskrit is 
still greater in Germany than in any other 
country of the Western w^orld, inclusive of 
the United States.'* This is the more remark- 


^ All alphabetical list of the German ■; witli 

the names of the professors and leclurers of Indolop^- 
and their respective special branclu's of sliuly ; 

BONN: Prof. Kirfel (Puriina, Jainism, Modirinel, 
Dr l/osch (Parana. Dharnifi.shastra ) , Dr Hacker 
(Vediuila) ; FRANKFURT: Prof. Lommel (Veda); 
GOTTINGENT : Prof. \Va!d.schmidt (Buddhism. 

Arehaeoloj^y) , Dr Slt'che (Hindi); HALLE: Proi. 

Thieme (Veda); HAMBURG: Prof. Si'huhrin- 

(Jainism); JENA: Dr Ilauschild (Veda, Hindi); 
’ITET.: Prof. Schrader (IlinduLsni) ; LEIPZIG: Prof. 
Weller (Indian, Chinese and Tibetan Buddhism) 
Buddhism) ; Nobel (Indian, Chinese and Tibetan 

(MUNICH): Prof. Orrlel 
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able because Germany has never ruled over 
any part of India as other European nations 
have done. Her aim has always been a purely 
scientific and spiritual one, following the well- 
known sentence of the famous poet Heinrich 
Heine : ‘Portuguese, Dutchmen, and English 
have brought home on their great sliips the 
wealth of India, wc Germans always look a 
back seat, but we shall not do without the 
spiritual treasures of India. Our Universities 
will be our factories for these.’ 

The interest of the largest number of 
German Sanskri lists being philological and 
historical, the study of India’s past, her 
language, culture and religion, has always been 
the chief aim of German Indologists. 
This explains I he fact that the modern Indian 
languages have not been adequately represent- 
ed. Besides missionaries who translated some 
works from the vernaculars there w(*re only a 
few men who went deeply into the literature 
and culture of the new Indian Aryan and 
Dravidian peoples. This has been the work 
of a few Gorman scholars, whose death a few 
years ago was much hamented. I mention 
the former foreign Minister Dr Rosen, a 
good specialist in Persian, wlio translated 
Amanat’s Indarsabha and wrote a sketch of 
Urdu Literature. Dr Rcinhard Wagner, a well- 
merited Bengali scholar, Professor H. W. 
Schonierus and Dr Bcythan, to whojn we are 
indebted for a Tamil Grammar and a work 
on Shaiva Siddhanbi respectively. It is to be 
hoped that India being now independent, tin* 
study of modern Indian languages will be 
fostered also in Germany, an aim which might 

(Veda), Prof. Helmiith IIofTiiiaun (Indian and Tibetan 
Buddhism); MUNSTER; Prof. AJ.sdorf (Prakrit and 
Jainism); TUBINGEN: Prof, v, Glascnapp (Hinduism, 
Jainism, Buddhism). Prof. Hermann Weller (Drama). 


well be realized by an exchange of professors 
and students between German and Indian 
Universities. 

The number of Germans who learn Indian 
languages, who read ancient Indian texts in 
translations, or who follow the scientific works 
of the Indologists is, of course, small compared 
to those who take a general interest in Indian 
literature.. The most widely read Indian 
author is Rabindranath Tagore, whose visits 
to Germany are still remembered. Many of 
his works have been translated into our 
language, mostly from English, and some of 
his plays such as The Post Office and The King 
of the Dark Chamber appeared on the stage. 
Dhan Gopal Mukhorji and some other Indian 
writers are also widely read. The death of 
Mahatma Gandhi made a very deep impres- 
sion on the German public, and there were 
many demonstrations of symijalhy both in the 
several German parliaments and in philan- 
thropic societies, lii memory of the deceased 
great Indian the University of Tiibingcn 
arranged a special gathering at which lh(> 
writer of these lines had the privilege of 
delivering a lecture on Gandhi’s life and work. 

Although Germany may be separated from 
India by large stretches of land and water, 
yet the bonds of sympathy, formed at tht^ 
beginning of the la.st century, conlinnc to 
unite the two countries in mutual appreciation 
and friendship. To the Si)irit distances an- 
naught, as says a Sanskrit poet : 

Durastho*pi na dnrasthah svajandndm 
!nihnjjan<ih 

Chmdrah kumudakhanddnam durastho pi 
prabodhakah 

‘Even if ho is far away, a friend will not 
seem remote to a friend ; the moon thoiirtb-/- 


away yet awakens the lotus of th- iSutras of 
— — commentary (1887) 

.cu a translation of 

Unselfish and genuine zeal for real scholarship (1897), and in collaboration with 

become dominant in the Vfe of our countr^ns pupil Otto Straiisz, of the philosophical 
nations a rank worthy of their own texts of the Mahdbhdrata (1906) . Of the 

by Otto six volumes of History of Philosophy, the first 
cU. 1887) , and the three deal with Indian philosophy, the remaiu- 



‘RAM’S WISH’ 

Or 

BRAHMACHARI RAM MAHARAJ 


By Gertrude 

Ram Maharaj has left the most unforget- 
table impression on me. He lived for over 
thirty-five years in the Ashrama at Almora in 
the Himalayas and became almost an institu- 
tion to the local people. Though generally 
called Ram Maharaj, to his brother-disciples 
of the Ramakrishna Order he was affeclionatcly 
known as Ramer /cAcAAa-- Ram’s Wish*, or 
the ‘Lord’s Wish’. 

The naiiK derived from a Favourite 
story of Sri Ramakrishna’s. One should live 
in this world non-atlached, Sri Uamakrishiui 
used to say to his followers, surremh ring one- 
self to the Lord’s will, like a certain pious 
weaver. This weaver was loved and trusted 
by everybody. Tf anyone asked the price of 
a piece of cloth, he would reply : ‘By the 
will of Ram, the price of the yarn in one rupee 
and of the labour four amiafi. By the will of 
Ram, the profit is two annas. So the price of 
the cloth, by the will of Ram, i.s one wuper six 
annas! One night when he was sitting dowji 
as usual after I he day’s work to meditate on 
Ram, some robbers cainc along and forced him 
to carry their stolen goods on his head. The 
party was soon intercepted by th(* jiolice, but 
the robbers ran away while tlie unfortunate 
weaver was left behind \\i\h the iiKTiminaling 
load on his head. Next morning, accused of 
Iheft, he was dragged before a magistrate. 

‘Your Honour,’ said the weaver, ‘by the 
will of Ram, I finished my meal at night. By 
iV^lof Ram, as I was thinking of God and 
history of l^ume and glory, by the will of 
been brought to ligi.w- massed that way. By 
lions to the Eastern TuvEio..* • i robbery and 
Grunwedel and Albert von Lecoq 
have published books on Indian Art ana 
connection with the West. The most 
of the German scholars who deciphered the 
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Honour.’ Convinced tliat such a pious man 
could never have committed rob!)cry, the 
magistrate dismissed the case. Upon reaching 
home the weaver remarked to his friends, ‘By 
the will of Run, I have been released.’ 

So, too, Ram Maharaj found the Lord’s 
hand in (wery trivial happening, and nothing 
was too small to escape the net of His direct 
intervention. When some of the other monks 
termed this, a ‘dangerous philo.sophy,’ insisting 
that if we are to allribute everything to the 
Lord, them we aiilomatieally excu.se^ ourselves 
from responsibility for our own evil deeds. 
Ram Maharaj simply smiled. Tl doesn’t 
matter what you say,’ was his rejoinder. 
‘What you say doesn’t affcot Rim in the lca.st.* 
The coneliision being, of eours(‘, that one who 
really believes in the Lord with his whole heart 
and soul, as Ram Maharaj did, will soon become 
incapable of evil deeds. The simplicity of his 
living and believing were wonderfully reflected 
in his face. It was really a joy to look at him. 
It was more than fifty years since he had 
renounced the world and become a sadhu. but 
his face was vibrantly alive. Well-defined black 
brows made an almost straight line over large 
expressive dark eyes. His colouring was light 
by Indian standards, and a curly grey beard, 
white in patches, lent soft finish to a face that 
was often singularly beautiful. He weighed 
less than ninety pounds, but he had retained 
an amazing suppleness. Fingers and toes 
appeared to have no joints at all. When he 
made his prostrations in our little meditation 
room, as he invariably did on entering the 
house, ho simply folded up into nothing at all. 

His clothes were the uPual apricot-coloured 
'"'’’ments of the Indian monk — a cap and a 

a shirt, underneath, and a lower 
Budah.sn,): ^ 
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In winter the cap and an extra coat he then 
put on were of grey woollen material, supplied 
by our local weaving industry. Never, by 
choice, would he wear or use any thing of mill 
manufacture. He always maintained that 
coarse honie-?pun and hand-woven cloth felt 
infinitely pkvisanter next to the skin than any 
mill produ((^ however fine. 

Ilis habits were so regulated and co-ordinat- 
ed that he was really .an institution by him- 
self. Summer and winter he arose at that 
exact moment when the thin streak of the 
.single telegraph wire linking our town with the 
outside world first became visible in the grey 
half-light of dawn across the window-patch. 
He needed no mirror to dress by, and he had 
never even thought of acquiring one. It was 
only after he had intently studied many snap- 
shots of himself, taken by us, that he announc- 
ed one day, ‘Now I know what I look like.’ 
Each hour of his day had its little specific duty 
or pleasure. He sat on the floor of his room 
for his main mi'al at precisely one o’clock and 
again for his .«upper at nine p.in. But at 
different intervals between ri.siiig and going 
to bed, he would consult the large nickel 
watch kept in its original red cardboard box, 
and pour out a cup of hot water or hot milk, 
or munch the two daily almonds or the four 
daily raisins he allowed himself, or eat a bit of 
apple, half an orange, or a piece of sugar candy. 
Apart from these small extras which he ate 
with relish, his regular food, year in and year 
out, was a monotonous diet of rice and dal or 
unleavened bread with a handful of vegetables. 

On Sundays, his normal routine had of 
necessity to be slightly varied, since this was 
the official ‘invitation day’ when he lunched 
with us. If Sunday happened to coincide 
with either of his two monthly fast-days, how- 
ever, he would come on Saturday or Monday 
instead. In .uny case, he had made his posi- 
tion clear at the very out.set : ‘Fifty-two times 
a year I must take my food in your house.’ 

Until eleven every morning, the door ^I 
his room over the Ashram kitchei^;g^ained 
tightly closed, and nobody^ wa/jllowed to dis- 


turb him until he himself opened it. This 
was the time inviolably set apart for his 
religious meditations. When those were over, 
he was ready for his morning walk, along the 
road leading past the Leper Asylum and out 
around Granite Hill and Pine Forest. As he 
walked, he vigorously plied his Indian tooth- 
stick. In the afternoon, he attended to his 
letters and accounts, and joined the Ashram 
study class for two hours. Then came the 
evening walk in our direction. On his return, 
he would regularly stop at our house to rest 
and chat and to sip his la.st-but-one of four 
cups of warm milk.- 

Wc might have visitors, but Ram Maha- 
raj’s ritual remained unbroken. As a matter 
of fact, he enjoyed meeting and talking to 
people — ill his own brand of simple English if 
ihoy were foreigners., otherwise in his nativr 
Bengali or Hindi. Many of our friends — 
Louise, Angela, Beatrice, Elsie and Walter — 
learned to love and admire him. When they 
went home again to England or the USA., 
from time to time they would write to him or 
send him picture post-cards, and these he wouM 
bring over and slowly read aloud to us, with 
the help of a magnifying-lens fisln d from h's 
pocket. I received a letter from Louise only 
lhi.s morning. After inquiring about Ran 
Maharaj, ‘that pure and enligliU nod soul,’ sli» 
pays him tliis tribute : ‘I have not been abh* 
to show him much in tlic la si years how deeply 
I owe what understanding I have to him, bni. 
if he still remcrnbia s me, give him my hiimbk * 
and most devoted gre etings.’ 

If Ram Maharaj did not appear according 
to schedule, we were fairly certain that some- 
thing was the matter with him, a cold or a 
slight touch of fever. Then wc would go to see 
him at the little Ashram, perched pregii tar 
on the side of a steep slope, wly/e he Id.' 
two or three other \Ye wo 

him in the square room, b 

AhVam kitchen, which had been I again 
iing place ever since he had been senamong 
mountains years ago to recover from 
culosis. In this room were all his worhnam/a 
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sessions — wooden cot, a table one foot high, a 
single chair (for the use of visitors) , a stand for 
dishes and such an article of luxury as a 
thermos-flask, one or two small tin trunks 
and inside a padlocked wall-cupboard his stores 
and the old biscuit-tin in which he kept his 
stamps and cash. On different walls hung a 
few pictures of the Indian saints he loved, and 
Opposite his bed a large calendar. His surplus 
garments were folded over a rope stretched 
across a comer of the room. At one end of 
the mantel-piece, above a fireplace which was 
never lighted, stood an old lantern. It had 
served him for more than a quarter of a 
century, and the original chimney was still 
unbroken. After putting the lantern on ‘half- 
pension*, as he said, he liad at last relegated 
it to ‘full-pension.* There it stood in shabby 
dignity, enjoying its well-earned rest. 

On one W'cll-reinenibcrcd afternoon, it was 
not illness which prevented Ham Maharaj 
from taking his usual walk and putting in his 
I junclual appearance at our house, lie arrived 
fully one hour late, and he came solemnly 
bearing in front of him a piece of stiff c;»rd- 
board, upon which a jig-saw puzzle was 
correctly assembled. ‘You see,* he said in a 
lired voice, ‘it doc.s not take beautiful dancers 
iioiu Indra*s Heaven to distract one from 
ihinking about the Lord. This puzzle has 
upset iny whole day. Kindly do not give me 
any more jig-saw puzzles !' We laughed 
heartily at the outcome of iny aunt’s long- 
range attempt from New York to supply Ham 
Maharaj with a mild form of amusemeiil. 1 
had often written about him, and the puzzle 
iirtd arrived unexpectedly a week before, with 
a letter expressing the hope that it might afford 
a pleasant relaxation for Ram Maharaj when 
he was not meditating. He had looked in- 
credulously at all the . little bits of wood 
jumbled together, quite certain that neither 
he nor anyone else could make any picture 
of them. Now, behold, he had accom- 
plished the impossible — ^but at the cost of a 
totally disrupted day, not to be repeated. 

With the passing of time, Ram Maharaj 


m 

became an integral part of our lives, and we 
took him for granted almost as we took the 
mountains and the recurring seasons for 
granted. Slowly I came to realize that he 
never gave out what he had to give by formal 
teaching or instruction. He was not an 
‘intellectuar, nor a scholar, and his education 
was rudimentary. He taught by simple stories 
which sprang into his mind in connection with 
some ordinary topics of conversation, by some 
unforgettable sentence revealing a profound 
truth, or most of all, by simply being himself. 
His teaching was as unconscious ns the frag- 
rance of a rose or lotus. Yet because his Ram 
was a complete and adequate explanation of 
everything, he had an all-comprehensive 
answer for every problem or question, no 
matter how complex. Nothing ever surprised 
him, and he was at ease in all circumstances, 
and among all kinds of people. 

When human plans went awry, that was the 
precise moment, according to Ram Maharaj, 
to open one’s eyes and see the Lord’s Plan 
working. ‘Remember the Jacardandas\ he 
would tell us with a chuckle. The phrase 
soon became a synonym in our household for 
cheerful resignation to the inevitable, if nothing 
higher. The sight of my first Jacarandu tree, 
with masses of vivid deep blue flowers set off 
against a pale blue May sky, literally took my 
breath away. I could not rest until we liad 
ordered two from a nursery. When they came, 
we selected the stronger of the two and care- 
fully supervised the planting in a well-dug 
hole at the end of the front lawn. Then we 
handed the second tree over to the gardener 
and told him to plant it anywhere he thought 
best out near the back gate. In the course 
of a few years, the Jacaranda by the back gate 
which we could not even .see from the house — 
though it was in full view of everybody walk- 
ing along the road— bur.st into an incredible 
glory of violet-blue. As for the tree which wa s 
to have been our private possession of beauty, 
it has never yet produced more than one or 
two insignificant sprigs. 

As long as one has desires, so he believed, 
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one must go on living, or be born again, since 
desires inevitably bind one to life. We were 
to be away on one occasion for three days only. 
Since he did not come to see us, we went over 
to say good-bye to him. It worried us to 
find him in bed with fever, but we were more 
worried when he said, ‘You may not find me 
here when you come back.* His reason was, 
‘The Lord is wiping away all my desires.* He 
could think of three recently removed. All 
his life he had found the sharpening of a pencil 
rather troublesome and had wished there were 
some means of avoiding it. Had I not, only 
the other day, handed him the broken half of 
a Woolwortli pencil made of solid lead coated 
with red paint and requiring no sharpening ? 
Then, I had also given him a small barrel lock 
with combination numbers (again from Wool- 
worth’s, costing five cents !) . He had seen a 
similar lock as a boy, and for a long lime had 
cherished a secret ambition to own one. Final- 
ly, he had wished to visit his birth-place once 
more before he died, and last winter this visit 
to Calcutta had been aocomplislied. Since 
he could think of no oilier wishes, perhaps his 
lime had now come. Fortunately, when we 
returned, the fever had gone, and we hoard 
no further reference to Ram Maharafs im])end- 
ing departure. 

Rather foolishly, I once imagined I had 
caught him wishing and planning something 
on his own initiative. My husband happened 
to be in Delhi at the moment. Mentioning 
that he himself had never yet been to Delhi, 
though he had seen both Calcutta and Bombay, 
Ram Maharaj speculated on the pos.sibiJily 
that now, while my husband was there, Ram 
might like him to visit Delhi. T passed on 
his remark, and by return mail came an invita- 
tion from m.y husband for Ram Maharaj to 
come down to Delhi with onr nephew, just on 
the point of leaving. 

‘You see,’ said Ram Maharaj, ‘Ram does 
want me to go to Delhi !’ 

‘But don’t you think it is you who really 
want to go there ?’ I could not help asking. 

‘Of course/ he replied with perfect equani- 


mity. ‘How will Ram take me there, unless 
he first gives me the desire to go ?* 

When World War II came along, he found 
no difficulty in fitting it into the Divine Plan 
as understood by him. Not so, the rest of us. 

‘If only somebody would kill Hitler and 
Mussolini, the war would end tomorrow !* 
I burst forth one day. 

‘Oh,’ said Ram Maharaj, ‘you think that 
would solve everything ? Don’t you know 
the Lord, if He likes, can pull a worse Hitler 
out of one pocket and a worse Mussolini out 
of the other ?’ According to him, the Lord 
was using Hiller to bring home to humanity 
the bitter lessons of greed, violence, and lusl 
of power. At the same time, no one must 
ever expect wars to be done away with. There 
must always be the rich man, the thief to 
steal his possessions, the policeman to catch 
him, the lawyer to defend him, the judge to 
try him, the jailer to keep watch over him. 
How else would the Play go on ? 

Before the war, wc had gone abroad for a 
year and incidentally had attended an 
international physiological congress in 
Russia. From Moscow, my husband wrob' 
to Ram Maharaj : ‘You wouM like many 
things the Russians are doing, especially their 
care of children and i)oor peoj)le, but one 
thing you would not like. They do not believe 
in God.’ 

‘Tell your Russian friends,’ Ram Mahaiaj 
wrote back, ‘there is nothing new in the way 
they feel. From the beginning of time the 
Lord has always ereati'd people who do not 
believe in Him.’ 

He was never impatient, as the rest of us 
so oft(‘n arc. When we first wont to live in 
our remote Himalayan town, it was Ram 
Maharaj who actually found us our house — a 
stone binigalow of six rooms with separate 
kitchen and servants’ quarters, an acre of 
ground and a view stretching fifty miles to 
the snow-covered peaks. Believe it or not, 
the monthly rent was only ten dollars. This 
was because the house had long been vacant 
on account of the local people’s insistence that 
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it was haunted by a horse-ghost with the 
unpleasant habit of galloping over the roof- 
slaLes by night ! Many repairs were neces- 
sary, and it was some lime before we were 
ready for the house-warming. This, we 
decided, should take the form of feeding the 
poor, including our own servants and all 
those who had worked long and hard to make 
things comfortable for us. 

I had not been long in India at the time, 
but I knew' very well that a mixed party of 
Hindus would be a complicated affair, and 1 
scrupulously left arrangements to others. 
The cook was to act as host and to serve the 
food. On the day of the feast I watched from 
the garden as our guests sat down in two long 
rows on the front ^•('r^uda, bdore each a round 
shining brass tray. Suddenly I noticed the 
‘untouchable* sweeper, lowdiest of household 
servants in India, sitting quite apart at the 
far end of the veranda, half hidden by a pillar. 
In front of him. as if he won' a dog, wwa noth- 
ing but a piece of torn newspaper. Perhaj^s 
the brass trays had run out. Perhaps nobody 
thought it mattered. My husband, as 
shocked as I, \v«.*nt off to bring one of our owm 
table plates for the sw'cepcr, and I fled round 
a corner to shed uncontrollable tears. There 
I almost bumped into Ram Maharaj on his 
way to join ns. ‘Who has w'oundcd you ?’ 
he asked tenderly, at .sight of my tears. 
Tndia’s caste .system,’ I told him. He re- 
nin ined silent for a moment. ‘Things are 
changing,’ he then .said, ‘w'hat w'as good yester- 
day is not ahvays good today. But reforms 
cannot come all at once. Forty years from 
now there will bo no more untoiichability.’ 

It is just over fifteen years since he made 
th.at prophecy. Bnt the Bill of Rights to be 
included in the new^ Constitution of free India 
has already proclaimed that all citizens will 
ho considered equal in the eyes of law. Within 
a few weeks untoiichability will have been 
officially and legally abolished in India. 

Though strenuous philanthropic work is 
earried on in many of the Ramakrishna 
Centres in India, the Ashram in our hills was 


intended primarily as a place of rest and 
meditation. The monks did no special or 
regular work, and they have cither to beg 
their food or live on .such charitable gifts as 
friends or relatives choose to give them. To 
Ram Maharaj, who received his support from 
ail elder brother, a retired lawyer—alinost a 
saint in his own right — waste of food or money 
was almost a crime. Besides, all should take the 
best possible care of what the Lord has 
bestowed upon them in trust. The economies 
he had practised in consequence throughout 
his w'holc life, w^ere proverbial. They dated 
W'uy back to the time just after he had entered 
the Order, when he had been phured in charge 
of buying supplies for the monastic head- 
quarters in Bengal, lie had eomcj back from 
I he bazar one day with leaf-jilates of a very 
inferior quality. Asked why ho bad brought 
such a thii’drale article, he replied simply, 
‘because no leaf-plates of fourth quality were 
available.’ 

He wore old darned socks and a faded 
coat he himself had Innit'd. His umbrella, 
as antique as his lantern, had bi en many times 
recovered, on the la.st occasion during the 
war, when black cloth W'as difTieult to obtain. 
So Ram Maharaj had it recovered in bright 
bine. The material was strong and waiter- 
repcllant. .and what more was needed ^ Per- 
haps the limit W’as reached on the day he 
entered our living room and announced 
abruptly, ‘I have lost my needle.’ ‘What sort 
of needle w'as it ?* 1 enquired, ready to oiler 
him another. ‘It isn't that,* he .said, ‘I Lave 
other needles. IL is that particular needle. 
I have had it for seventeen years, and T feel 
that I have lost a friend.' 

There W'as another day I remember, on 
which we happened to be discus.sing budgets. 
I asked him casually how much it cost him to 
live. ‘Twelve rupees a month,’ he replied. 
Before I could even think ‘four dollars’ — 
prices had not then risen three or four 
hundred per cent, as now — ^lic added : ‘Of 
course that is with second class rice. First 
class rice would cost only a few annas extra. 
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Blit why should one always demand first class 
things unless one can truthfully say, “I am a 
first class person'". ' 

Our own carelessness about a bewildering 
number of possessions at first troubled him a 
great deal. In the erucible into whieh all his 
perplexities were poured, this one, too, gra- 
dually melted away. ‘The Lord wants them 
to be like that’, he concluded, and never 
again pressed us to keep accounts or to number 
or list our things. 

Through secret intimacy of prayer and 
meditation and constant remembering, it 
seemed to us that Ram Maharaj had drawn 
very close to the Lord, and that he often spoke 
‘as one with authority*. A Christian missio- 
nary with other ideas called at the Ashram one 
day and left a little tract on the life of Jesus 
Christ. He said he would return a week 
later to discuss it. When he did so, he was 
surprised and pleased to find that Ram 
Maharaj had not only read the book but had 
unqualified praise for it. He was encouraged 
to inquire earnestly whether Ram Maharaj 
would not consider becoming a Christian. 

‘You think the Lord wants everybody to 
become a Christian ?’ asked Ram Maharaj. 

‘Surely. That would please Him very 
much." 

‘No,’ said Ram Maharaj shortly. ‘The 
Lord doesn’t want. You want. If the Lord 
wants, in one wink of His eye we all must be 
Christians. His devotees approach Him by 
many paths, and all are good in His sight.’ 

Perhaps his visitor would have been a 
little consoled had he known that Ram 
Maharaj, like other members of the Order, 
observed Christmas Eve each year by a 
special ceremony. He read, or had read to 
him, the Nativity Story of one of the worldls 
great Avatars^ followed by reading of the 
Sermon on the Mount. And in the shrine- 
room of the Ashram, a plaster Madonna re- 
ceived a garland of flower -just as Hindu 
images in the same room were garlanded on 
ordinary days of the year. 

Speaking W flowers naturally reminds me 


of the garden, and. of how Ram Maharaj’s 
interest in it grew, in a very human way, in 
.spite of himself. At first he quietly watched 
our struggle to bring order and beauty out of 
chaos. Paths were dug, beds made. We 
spent hours poring over seed catalogues, and 
we begged cuttings and roots and bulbs from 
all our friends. The garden prospered, bui 
every year in April and May even the bath 
water, carefully saved, was not enough to 
prevent some things from dying, and in the 
ground lived a detestable species of fat white 
worm, whieh deliberately set out to destroy 
our best roses and irises. 

‘I enjoy Ram’s garden,’ was all that Ram 
Maharaj had to say. ‘It means no trouble 
to me, and I do not have to worry about 
water. Ram has no favourites in His garden. 
When He gets tired of one flower, lie makes 
others to please Himself. He also makes thf‘ 
bright leaves of the soap-berry tree close to 
my room.’ 

Nevertheless, as years went by, could ii 
be that Ram Maharaj was actually taking 
more interest in our garden than in Ram’s ? 
He mcmoiized the names of many strange 
flowers. He listed varieties and colours and 
noted down the seasons of flowering. II ‘ 
also brought wild violets gatlu'rcd on lii.-i 
morning walks to compare with our cultivated 
ones. Once when we were going down io 
the plains in November, he was greatly worri- 
ed lest some young plants brought up the 
year before might not survive their first 
mountain winter. After seeing us off at our 
blue gate, he himself went about the garden, 
as he afterwards wrote to us, tying news- 
papers around the trees and shrubs. To my 
hiisb;^nd’s comment ‘Don’t you think your 
‘daughter-in-law’ ought to be ashamed to give 
you so much trouble over her garden ?’ He 
merely replied, ‘We all have so much work to 
do before this life is finished. It is better to 
work for love than money.’ 

In that letter, too, he said something else 
we shall not forget. With the departure of 
summer visitors, our end of the ridge always 
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becomes quite solitary ^nd deserted. ‘You 
will be lonely when we have gone,* we said 
to Ram Maharaj. ‘No/ he answered, ‘I am 
used to loncliiK ss. T just shake myseir a 
little, and then I am all right/ But in his 
first letter he confessed, ‘You were right. The 
Lord has washed away my pride. T do miss 
you.* 

And now, it is we who miss him ! 

In October, when the leaves began to fall 
and .sharp wind once again swept from over 
the snow ranges, Ram. Maliaraj could no 
longer take his customary walks. IJis heart 
was weak, and his face had grown thin and 
shadowy. He broke off in the middle of a 
sentence, forgetting what he bad wanted to 
say. Though he wrapped himself in many 
shawls and blankets, felt cold all the time. 
His brother arrived, and :\ young monk wn^ 


especially sent to look after him, luit each 
<lay he grew weaker. At last everybody 
agreed that Ram Maharaj must go down to 
the warmer climate of Beiuarcs, where there 
is a big Ramakrishna Centre and a good 
hospital run by the monks. My husband 
lifted him in his arms as if he had been a baby 
and gently placed him on the blankets and 
quilts spread on the scat of the bus, so that 
he might be as comfortable as possible on the 
long journey of eighty-two miles to the rail- 
way station at the foot of the mountains. 

‘If Ram wishes, I will return in March,* he 
said. 

But Ram wished otherwise. After a few 
weeks, word came that he had quietly given 
up his old frail body, a worn-out garment of 
no more use lo him. 


THE MARCH OF HISTORY (HI) 

By l\ S. Naidu 

{Contmved from the September istaie) 


XII. RESUME 

We have seen how at the present momenl 
contradictory views, pessimistic and optimis- 
tic — arc being held in regard to the future 
of mankind. Just now pessimism appears to 
have a seductive influence over the minds of 
thoughtful men and women. And the pre.s- 
sing need of the hour, therefore, is a correct 
and cheering oiicnUtion of thought in the 
confused mass of the facts of world history. 
Is it possible to secure that orientation in the 
light of the logical determinism .and dialect i- 
calism of Hegel, or of the biological evolution- 
isms of Darwin, Spencer, and TJoyd Morgan ? 
No, it is not. We have seen how and why the 
existing philosophies of history fail us at a 
time of great need. Our hope, then, lies in 
the possibilities hidden in the unexplored 


psycho-philosophical regions of historical inter- 
pretation. And into this untrodden region 
I propose to lake you in the ncxi lecture and 
.show there Ihc one increasing purpose running 
through the ages, conferring meaning, point, 
and purpose on the dangerous and apparently 
pointless life that we seem to be leading today. 

XIII. OUR PSYCHOLOGICAL FORMULA 
AND ITS IMPLICATIONS 
The crilical limes in which we are living 
today inspire us. alternately with hope and 
dread, with expectation of a rosy dawn and* 
fear of an impemding gloom and darkness. 
This uuceitainty of outlook is due, in a large 
measure, to the utter lack of competent leader- 
ship among men, and to the utter laek of 
spiritual faith in those who happen lo be at 
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the helm of world affairs. The supreme dread 
of every one of us who cares for the good of 
our nation, and of the human race as a whole 
is, that these leaders without spiritual vision 
may wreck the future of the liuman race by 
their godlessness and agnosticism. With pain 
and fear, we see that a band of men and women 
who might and should be the wisest guides 
of human progress are alienated for ever from 
the kind of faith which sufficed for all rational 
beings in an earlier age. No one has presented 
to them, and tliey cannot obtain for themselves, 
any ground of conviction as firm and clear as 
that which sufficed for our forefatluTs in their 
clay. The moral dangers of such lack of faith 
are fearful in the extreme. It is here that the 
philosopher should stop in and by a wcll- 
defint d philo.sophy of history provide these 
leaders with the anchorage which they .«orcly 
need. lie should inspire faith in man’s high 
destinies and make of our loaders so many 
agents cooperating with God in His endeavour 
to raise humanity to the level of divinity. 
Philosophers having failed in the past, we have 
now to set out on the task of trac ing the maze- 
like path of history from an entirely fresh 
starting-point. Our contention is that thin- 
kers have failed to find the correct clue to the 
solution of the mystery of the historic process.. 
because they totally neglected the psychologi- 
cal forces guiding man’s progress. We shall 
not repeat that blunder : wc shall make the 
psychology of individual development the 
ground-plan for building up our philosophy 
of history. 

Towards the cud of the first lecture (sec- 
tions I to XI) I indicated how man progresses 
from elemental impulses to concrete .senti- 
ments, and from concrete to .?ibstract senti- 
ments, and from these again to a higher stage 
wherein the various sentiments are arranged 
in a hierarchical order. As with the indivi- 
dual, so with the nation or race. Nations too 
start from the level of instinctua; impulses and 
emotions and rise to the higher level of senti- 
ments. Many have risen up to the level of con- 
crete sentiments, but have stayed there per- 


manently or have regressed to the primitive 
level again ; only a few have got beyond to the 
plane of abstract sentiments. Now, these senti- 
ments often come* into conflict with one an- 
other, and until this conflict is resolved there 
will be no peace. Practically no nation has got 
beyond the stage of conflict. But sooner or 
later the plane of peace will have to be reached 
by all. In the meantime let me raise a very im- 
portant question. What is the supreme senti- 
ment in terms of which the various concrete 
and abstract sentiments have to be arranged in 
;i dc.seending order ? What is that mastcr- 
M'litimcnt which presides over all others and 
confers meaning and value on them? These 
questions were faced squarely and answered 
with penetrating insight only by one psycho- 
logi.st, the late William McDougall, the founder 
and leader of the Hormic School. This gifted 
.‘.Indent of human nature demonstrated that 
for the Wc.slcrn peoples, and for those who 
have borrowed Western modes of life and 
( bought, self-regard is the undisputed 
sovereign, presiding over and guiding the 
dc.stinie.> of the other .sentiments in the 
European scale of values. And McDougall 
'.igniflcaiitly points out tlial even the moral 
-sentiments i>.ale into insignincaiicc as against 
this inastcr-seiiliment of self-regard. This 
observation is profoundly true of the culture 
of Wcsteni peoples. One has only to turn 
over the pagc.s of European history to feel 
convinced of the supreme power which self- 
regard wields over the uations of the West. 
I have only to direct your attention to the 
field of power politics in the West to make you 
see how each nation is jockeying for the front 
place in order to maintain its own national 
self-regard. Yet, what is this self-regard worth 
after all ? Well, 1 feel that an answer to the 
question is to be found in the implications of 
that great tragic piece of literature depicting 
Western life in its essence, Goethe’s Fauat. 
Notice carefully the sinister person standing 
by the side of Faust. He is the very embodi- 
ment of self-regard. Frivolous, cynical, 
materialistic and above all clever ; the proud 
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possessor of pure, cold, barren intelligence, 
Mephistophcles is the most complete and fullest 
representative of Westem self-regard. This 
self-regard is the destructive daemon in modern 
man fostering intellectualism, sensualism, 
materialism, and nihilism in his mind. The 
acute scholar Faust has to confess, in his sober 
moments, that he has been sadly deceived by 
this self-regarding intellect engendered by 
godless realism. He keenly longs for some- 
thing he knows not what — and that something 
was the proud possession of tlie mediaeval man. 
The mediaeval man, whose idea of the world 
was narrow and in many ways distorted, was 
however inspired by divine vision. For him 
the world was to be grasped by the heart as 
well as by the head ; but since the close of 
the Middle ages this vision has been lost. The 
West has failed to lay hold of and enhirge the 
vision of divinity it once had. Instead, its 
feet have been sot on the path of self-regard 
leading to self-destruction. Now, then, if 
self-regard is unfit to reign as the sovereign 
and is to be dethroned, what other sentiment 
should we enthrone in its place ? It is here 
that the Asiatic people in general and our 
nation, in particular, whicli have been reviled 
in uncullurod language by Hegel, come in to 
teach the world a most valuable lesson. The 
only sentiment fit to rule as a master-senti- 
ment over the minds of human beings is the 
Para-Brahnnn-regarding scniiiiK'iit. It is 
that divine seiitinient par excellence which is 
the crown and culmination of the liistoric 
process, and which will finally gather up the 
peoples of the world into the bosom of God. 
While the self-regarding scnlimcnt preserves 
the individuality of the lowcr-senti- 
ments and thus sows the .sccd.s of strife 
and conflict, of discord and disunity, 
Para-Brahman-regarding .sentiment dissolves 
all the lower p.sychological stages and prepares 
the WKiy for the final unity of mankind in the 
Godhead. All nations must begin their career 
in their infancy at the level of primitive 
impulses and pass through, in their pre- 
a^dolescent stage, the level of concrete senti- 


ments, and at the period of adolescence they 
must reach the higher stage of abstract senti- 
ments and face the conflict between them. 
Now they stand at the parting of ways. If 
they choose the self-regarding sentiment as 
their goal, then, in spite of some temporary 
worldly progress, tliey will have a sorry 
downfall in the end, and their civilization will 
be wiped out : if, on the other hand, they 
choose Para-Brahman-regard, as conceived by 
the highest type of Vcdaritsi, then in spite of 
what may strike the worldly-minded as 
stagnation, they will make .steady progress 
toward.s that supreme goal of finding ‘Him 
who, having made of one blood all nations of 
men for to dwell on the face of the earth, hath 
determined the times before appointed, and 
the bounds of their habitation, if haply they 
might feel after and find Him.' 

The procc'^.^, then, of world hi.storj^ may 
he summed up thus : Each human group or 
tribe in remote pre-liisloric times commenced 
its upward career by organizing it.s group-life 
round some primiti\'e instinctual impulse. 
There was little cooperation outside the group, 
but iiLside, the life lived on tlie crude instin- 
ctual plane bound the individuals together. 
And if we read aright tlio expressions of pri- 
mitive culture we may di.scover even at thi.s 
barbaric stage some groping after the Para- 
Brahnvui, however crude, superstitious, and 
dread-inspiring it mighl be. Tlnai at the dawn, 
of history wc find raca’al groups organizing 
their common life round concrete sentiments, 
and as we reach the period conventionally 
known as the Ancient Period in history, we 
find these sentiments growing richer, fuller, 
more expansive and more numerous. This 
stage has persisted right down to our times. 
At this psychological level each advanced 
nation or group attains a mature stage of 
culture and tries to impOsSe its sentiment- 
patterns on other groups not so highly 
advanced. It is rather disappointing to 
notice here that the Divine vision, the urge' 
to attain Para-Brahman, which is dimly 
visible in the pre-historic stages, is not 
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developed, but on the other hand is allowed 
to flicker out and perish in the life of many 
nations. These groups seem to be revelling 
in their newly discovered strength and success 
in worldly matters assured by the vigorous 
functioning of their concrete sentiment- 
patterns. But among the racial units at this 
level some may be found looking steadily up, 
and not down for thcii goal. As against this 
striving to rise higher, there is also a falling 
off to the lower level in the case of some na- 
tions. This regression to the lowest level of 
culture may finally end in the complete 
annihilation of civilization. Among the 
gioups striving to rise higher, only those 
succeed in reaching the level of abstract 
sentiments who have become fully in.spired by 
the Para-Brahman-regarding sentiment. 
Meanwhile, there occurs the struggle, which 
orthodox history glorifies, between nations on 
the concrete sentiment level, and between 
these and others on the higher abstract 
sentiment level. Wars, oppressions, coloni- 
zations, and forcible cultural subjugations 
occur in the struggle for world domination. 
In this struggle there is, of cour.se, th(’ ever- 
.shifting groupings and re-groupings of nations 
for mutual benefit, and it may appear that 
there is cooperation, mnliial understanding, 
and progress towards unity in such negative 
combinations. But the.si* apjiearancea arc 
deceptive, for the.se combinations against a 
common enemy are soon found to disintegrate 
leading to fierce separative individualisms in 
the case of the self-regarding nations. In the 
midst of all this tribulation and turmoil that 
nation which has hitched its wagon to the 
star of Para-Brahman-regard steadily pro- 
gresses, though it may lie inactive for a while 
like a mighty giant in deep sleep. It is this 
nation that will finally gather up the whole 
world within its fold and lead on the entire 
human race to its Divine Creator. It will 
conserve the elements of valii^ in the concrete 
and abstract sentiments which each nation has 
striven to organize, and liquidate the anti- 
spiritual elements in them and finally achieve 


that cultural synthesis which the Divine 
Will has planned for mankind. Such is the 
process which a correct and penetrating 
reading of world history reveals to us. 

Now, there are certain peculiar features of 
this cultural process of development in world 
history that merit our attention at this stage. 
The first notable peculiarity of the subjective 
psychological process which we have been 
discussing is its irrepressible urge to express 
itself in some outward form. Poetry and 
fiction ; dance and drama ; music and 
painting ; sculpture and architecture ; folk- 
lore and mythology ; commercial, social, and 
governmental institutions ; science and 
philosophy — these are some of the exi)reasions 
of the cultures of human groii]).s. And 
so too are the wars and conquests, acts of 
deceit euphemistically called diplomacy and 
state.Mn.Tiiship, and others of their type which 
alone, aerording to orthodox history, have a 
claim to be recorded in the pages of human 
history. It is through a correct psychological 
analysis of these culUiial products tliat we 
may hope to perceive the one increasing 
purpo.se running through the temporal 
process. It is through a careful study of these 
cultural expressions that we may understaiul 
how mucli (‘ach nation has contributed to the 
final unity and solidarity of the human rac(‘ 
as a whole. 

A second notable featuj e of this subjective 
cultural process, operating in the individual 
and the race as well, is the sympathetic shar- 
ing of emotional experiences. Our minds are 
made of the .same stuff. It is no wonder that 
among like-minded men and women who have 
formed similar scales of .sentiment-values, 
there should operate powerfully that sympa- 
thetic induction of emotions and sentiments 
leading to a fuller and richer life. Mutual 
sympathy has served to uplift and ennoble the 
lives of individuals who would otherwise have 
stagnated at a lower cultural level. In the 
case of nations and groups, too, we find that 
through the sympathetic induction of 
emotions, sentiments, and scales of senli- 
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ment-values, one nation has helped anolher 
to rise to a higher level. But the danger 
lurking here of one nation debasing another 
should not be overlooked. Sympathetic in- 
duction, then, is a powevful force for good as 
well as for evil, and it has left its indelible 
marks on the pages of human history. 

Armed with this psycho-plnlosophical for- 
mula for the interpretation of the cultural 
history of mankind, let us see how much each 
nation has contributed towards the creation 
of that perfect unity which ‘nature has so long 
foreshadowed and in which there will be a 
complete communion of its member-s, un- 
obstructed by egoism or hatred, by harshness 
or arrogance, or the wolfish lust for blood.* 
The (‘iKlravour of mankind to reach this 
goal has invariably been hindered by the 
inordinate strength of the self-r(‘gnrdin;r 
sentiment, which is a segregating f(»rc*e keep- 
ing nations aj)art and sowing seeils of 
misLnist, suspicion, and haired in their minds. 
What is urgently needed is a supreme unifying 
principle able to dominate and transform 
this ‘fuiulamcntal disharmony’ making for 
disunity among human beings. Such a 
principle is to be found not in that which 
belongs to history and is, therefore', pheno- 
menal, but in that which transcends it, namely, 
in the spiritual element in human nature. 
And that principle is none other than tlie 
Para-Brahman-regarding sentiment who.'^e 
nature and importance in the evolution of the 
human race has already been stressed by us. 

XTV. PRIMITIVE MAN AND HIS 
CTTT.TURE 

Let us now set our hand to the main task. 
In estimating the contribution ni.ade to cul- 
tural unity by pre-historic tribes and groups 
as well as by historic peoples and nations, wc 
have perforce to commence with an estimate 
of the life of primitive man. This life has been 
graphically described for us by scholars who 
have delved into the abyss of pre-history. 
The cave man’s fierce passions, his hunting 
^expeditions, his precarious existence in an 


unfriendly environment, and above all his awe- 
inspiring rites and dreaded magic ceremonies 
have been painted in garish colours by many 
a field aulliropologist of note. It should, 
however, be remembered that the correct 
scientific study of prc-hisloric archaeology 
scarcely goes back further than 1840. And it 
is only during the last two or three decades 
that fie.sh light has been thrown on the 
mysterious culture of primitive man. I am 
referring in particular to the astounding sub- 
terranean explorations conducted by Norbert 
Ca.steret in southern France and northern 
Spain. The discoveries m.ade by this daring 
underground explorer give the lie direct to the 
widespread notion that cave men drew or 
moulded figures of annuals for pastime or for 
the mere pleasure of drawing and moulding. 
These figures have an occult significance. 
They arc meant to function as spells, destruc- 
tive or protective, for warding off danger to 
the tribe, or for maintaining and increasing 
the fecundity of the animals which serve as 
food. In the higher stages these figures form 
part of an elaborate mystic rite for propitiat- 
ing the tutelary deities of the tribe. Fear and 
joad-seeking are the two elementary propen- 
sities which ruled over the lives of these pre- 
historic men. Their groups were organized at 
the lowest instiuetual level. Anxiety for the 
morrow in reicird to food and anxiety for 
personal safely and sp(*urity — lliese are the 
motive fore s in the life of the cave man. It 
is significant that these erude motives .are just 
the ruling forces in the minds of the civilized 
races when the severities <4* a world war or 
great natural cataslrophies force them back to 
a primitive level of helplessness and desj)air. 

A noble baud of field workers in anthro- 
pology h.ave tolled hard to bring to light the 
hidden springs of primitive life. But the 
palm of victory in the struggle to wring out 
of the cultural products unearthed by these 
workers their secret should go to Freud and 
Jung and their collaborators. Freud, in parti- 
cular, has thrown a flood of brilliant light on 
the hidden psychological springs of primitive 
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man’s group-activities. In his well-known 
work, Totem and Taboo, Freud draws a signi- 
ficant distinction between primitive magic and 
primitive sorcery. With the aid of the former 
the savage attempted to roach out into the 
physical and the social environment he lived 
in, while with the aid of the latter he sought 
to reach up to the level of the beings of the 
spirit. Magic, of course, occupies the major 
part of the primitive man’s life. It is here 
that we see the play of those powerful instinc- 
tual impulses which function at the lowest 
level of our cultural evolution. But in the 
midst of it all there is that vague longing to 
reach out to that which is beckoning mankind 
from on high. It is a well-known fact that 
the contact of the noble savage with Modem 
Civilization has resulted in his undoing and 
degradation. The reason is not far to seek. 
The West is hidebound in its thick covering 
of concrete sentiments. It has not enough 
spiritual vitality to break through this crust. 
And when its material civilization acts upon 
the mind of the .savage it serves but to over- 
emphasize and overdevelop the materialistic 
at the cost of the spiritualistic elements in 
primitive culture. We need not pursue this 
subject of primitive culture far, bee.anse it is 
clear that in the organization of his group- 
life primitive man is only attempting a mono- 
tonous repetition of the same theme. At one 
time and place it is the fear impulse that rules, 
at another it is the food, at another still it is 
acquisitiveness, and at a fourth it is the lust 
for blood. Everywhere and at all times it is 
some one or two or three of the fund.amental 
impulse.s that serve as centres of organization, 
and in their midst is dimly discernible, as I 
have already pointed out, that dynamic force 
which has immense potentialities for progress. 
Primitive man’s culture, therefore, moves on 
the really primitive level of instinctual impulses 
and emotions, and its contribution to the .sum 
total of human culture is mor or less negative. 
It is important in that it stresses the need for 
the annihilation of those brutal elements in 
human nature which bind man down to this 


earth, and in so binding make each man the 
bitter enemy of his brother man. 

XV. GREECE AND MATERIAL BEAUTY 
Fi*om the primitive savage to the Greeks 
and the Romans it is a long hop from the his- 
torical point of view. But, psychologically 
speaking, it is a very short step indeed from 
the instinctual level of the savage to the con- 
crete sentiment level of the Grc(?k and Roman 
cultures. The Greek is but the noble savage 
with his primitive impulses rendered non- 
repellent by the fabric of external beauty with 
which he has draped them. If we have to 
choose one word for expressing the soul of 
Greek culture our choice will readily fall on 
Beauty. The ancient Greek was impelled 
powerfully to perceive and cultivate beauty 
in the human body, beauty in external nature 
and, above all, b(^auty in art ; .and many will 
b() inclined to add beauty in the inner organiz.a* 
tion of the human mind. This last feature, 
however, is of <loubtfijl significance. Beauty, 
harmony, l)alance, proportion, and equipoise, 
then, arc the outstanding characteristics of 
Gr('ck culture. On the psychological side we 
find that the Greek mind is engaged in fo.ging 
concrete sentiments out of the raw impulses 
of Gregariousness, Constructivity, Acquisi- 
tiveness, Curiosity and Appeal. The Greek 
eily-.state is the outcome of gregariousness, 
the Greek colonies of acquisitiveness, Greek 
science and philosophy of primitive curiosily, 
and Greek art of a combiaation of all these 
with primitive sympathetic appeal. In Greek 
art aature is adapted to purposes of utility and 
ornament. The cultivation of the human 
body through games, and sports has no higher 
aim than that of physical .strength and attrac- 
tion. On the objective side, there is a des- 
perate stirnggle in Greek art to rise from the 
sensuous to the spiritual level ; but the struggle 
ends in failure because the proper motive- 
force is not there. The Greek divinities, like 
the cultured Greek citizens, revel in concrete 
sentiments which bind them down to this 
earth. They are attractive because they are 
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so human in all their frailties, faults, and 
failings. Rut they are in no sense competent 
to raise man to the higher spiritual levels. 

What then, it may be asked, of Greek 
democracy in which many have seen the ele- 
ments of freedom and spirituality ? The term 
democracy as applied to Greek constitutions 
is a misnomer. It is Montesquieu who pointed 
out that higher morality in the form of sub- 
jective conviction and intention docs not 
manifest itself in Greek democracy. Morality 
here is of the customary type. Hegel asserts 
that political Greece holds the middle ground 
of Beauty and has not attained to the higher 
standpoint of Truth. From our psycho- 
philosophical point of view Greece occupies 
the lower rung of concrete sentiments in the 
ladder of cultural evolution and has not 
climbed up to the higher level of abstract scuti- 
mciits. The consideration of the state in the 
abstract was alien to Greek nature. What 
appealed to the Greeks was their country in 
its living, real, concrete aspect ; this actual 
Athens, this Sparta, these temples, these altars, 
this, form of social life, this union of fellow- 
citizens, these manners and customs — in fact 
this of everything which come.s out of the 
concrete and serves to satisfy the coiici-ete 
sentiments ruling over the minds of the men 
and women of Ancient Gie(‘cc. Historians arc 
aware of the extraordinary hold which hero- 
worship had over the minds of the ordinary 
Greek citizens. This extreme subinissivene.ss 
of human individuals, thi.s tendency to raise 
human beings to the level of demi-gods, is 
antagonistic to the growth of free democracy 
in which every one is presumed to exercise 
unfettered judgment of his own. This anti- 
democratic element taken along with I he exis- 
tence of slavery and of the Greek oracle 
demon-strates that the group-mind of the 
ancient Greeks never rose above the concrete 
level. In fact there was a tendency for the 
noble savage to sink down to the level of the 
barbaric savage. It is not without .significance 
that the Freudian complexes which are the 
P^‘lme movers in debasing man to the level of 


the beast are named after, and have their most 
striking illustrations in, the famous Greek 
heroes and heroines. Is there, then, one may 
ask, no evidence at all of any attempt on the 
part of the Greeks to rise above the mere 
concrete level ? I am afraid there is none. 
If there be any, we should expect to find it in 
the great philosophic systems of Plato and 
Aristotle. It is highly disappointing to find 
that the grand idealisms of Plato and Ari.stotle 
arc at bottom nothing but realisms of the 
concrete sentiment variety. Consider for 
instance the doubt that still lingers over the 
exact nature of the supreme idea that presides 
over the pyramidal hierarchy of Platonic ideas. 
Is it God or the Good ? One can never tell. 
Is it spiritual idealism or merely ethical 
realism that is at the foundation of Platonic 
metaphysics ? And in the same manner we 
may wonder whether the concept of Pure or 
mattcrless form of Aristotle is not inspired by 
motives tainted with earthly considerations ? 
I often wonder whether Plato and Aristotle 
were compromising with public opinion against 
the dictates of their better nature ? Or was 
it that they were frightciu'd by the fate that 
overtook Socrates ? Anyway, they seem to 
be the true exponents of what was best and 
liighcst in the culture of tlieir age, and that 
was no better than the nobler types of concrete 
sentiment h in our scale, of values. 

XVI. ROME AN'D ALVIERIAL 
ORGANIZATION 

From the noble siivagc with his naked 
body of crude impulses clothed in garments 
of beauty spun out of concrete sentiments to 
the nobler savage who doffed this drapery and 
covered himself ^vith the scintillating but 
gossamcr-Iike fabric of the intellect, it is like 
walking from one apartment to another in the 
same flat. We are still in the region of con- 
crete sentiments, though Roman civilization 
presents to us the illusory appearance of an 
ascent to a higher level. As material beauty 
is the highest expression of Greek culture, so 
material organization, law and order are the 
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most exalted expressions of Roman culture. 
Rome attempted to destroy all the concrete 
life of individuals and states, the greatest 
legacy of Greece, and impose on its citizens 
an abstract legal right, the outcome of its 
genius for juristic creation. Hegel charac- 
terizes the Roman s]>int which created posi- 
tive law as ‘constraiiK'd. non-spiritual and 
unfeeling intelligence.* He further points out 
that Roman consciousness ‘has given itself no 
spiritual objectivity" — ^lias not elevated itself 
to the theoretical contemplation of the eter- 
nally divine.* Roman religion is, therefore, 
entirely prosaic. It is moved by narrow 
aspirations, expediency, and profit. The 
divinities peculiar to the Roman cull are 
entirely commonplace. They are objectified 
conditions of the mind, and of human sensa- 
tions, or the embodiments of the useful arts. 
The most attractive elements in Roman reli- 
gion are the festivals. In these as in every- 
thing else we find that the group-mind is 


engaged in organizing the fundamental 
emotions and impulses round human and 
divine personages and natural objects to 
generate only concrete sentiments. Witness 
the way in which the Romans worshipped 
Pax and Vacuna, and dedicated altars to 
Hunger and Mildew. The Roman, like the 
Greek, failed to lift himself above the concrete 
sentim. lit level. 

The deadening influence of Greece and 
Rome has resisted the liberalizing spirit of 
Christ and has kept all but the democratic 
countries in Europe at its own concrete level. 
It is no matter for wonder that scholars love 
to trace all that is permanent in European 
civilization to Greece and Rome, but itds not 
seen readily by those enthusiasts that this 
proud ancestry is also the sole cause for the 
downfall with which civilization is being 
threatened at the present moment. 

(To be continued) 


THE LIFE OF 

By Mrs C. 

Tulsidas, who sang his Ramayam in the 
seventeenth century, needs no introduction 
to the Indian public. Controversies are 
bafl3ing to the layman and present-day scholars 
are not in agreement in regard to the construc- 
tion of his life, but he comes surprisingly close 
to those who lay aside their critical intellect 
and approach him through his books and writ- 
ings. Amongst the lovers of Ram he is indeed a 
king, and one of the best amongst those who 
ever aspired to serve Him. We deplore the 
scanty references to his personal life in his 
works but are happy to find that he has laid 
bare his saintly sensitive h ^rt to us as no 
biographer or historian could have done. To 
those who read his RamcharitTnanas with the 
love and reverence that it deserves he proves 


TULSIDAS (I) 

K. Handoo 

himself to be a valuable friend, philosopher, 
and guide. His deep understanding of the 
human heart cnde.irs him to the young and 
the old, and he becomes almost a living 
presence, removing many a cobwt'b of doubts 
and ignorance from the dirk corners of our 
minds and ever encouraging us onward in our 
feeble search for the Divine. His own heart 
is so full of Ram ‘on Whom he depeiids, Who 
is his source of strength and his one and only 
hope and faith ’ — ek hharoso eh hal, ek ns 
visms. — Dohavali, 277 — that he would care 
not to be known by the cold and calculating 
measure of dates and sequence of events in 
his outward life, but through his beloved 
master Ram. He himself says, 

Ndto mte Ram ke, Ram saneha sanelm, 
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Tulasl mdngat jori kar, janam jamm 
Siva dehu . . 

*May I claim relationship through Ram, 
may I love through love of Ram. 

Life after life, 0 Siva, with folrled hands 
Tulsi asks this boon of I lice/ 

Dohaimli^ 89 

Indians in the past have at all times been 
so overwhelmed by thoughts of the Infinite, 
and consciously and deliberalely they have 
been so intent on breaking the bonds of the 
ego which imprisoned their own souls, that 
they have been singularly reticent about 
themselves and have never cared to narrate 
anecdotes or incidents about their own 
individual lives. Tulsidas in paiiieulnr had 
vowed that his voice would never sing in praise 
of any hum, an being ; but in modern limes 
we have developed a curiosity abonl and a 
value of human person.ality, and wish 
greatly to reconstruct the lives of our great 
ones, specially the saints whose blessed feet 
have sanctified the very dust of this land 
and have captured the heart and irnaginution 
of the Indian people. Besides, we know fully 
well that in spite of the sophistie,nlion of our 
age and the distractions of the scientific in- 
ventions which it brings to us, humanity will 
ever hanker for that spark of Divine fire th.it 
lies hidden in every human heart. The study 
of the lives of saints also repays us .a hundri'd- 
fold, for not only is it a means to a higher way 
of living and thinking, but it is ;dso an end in 
itself. 

Tulasi Rdmahu fe adhik Ram bhakt jijja jdu 
‘Know the devot('e of Ram to be gventer than 
Ram Himself. Dohavali, HI 

This line, besides stating Tulsi’s own opinion. 

in perfect agreement with the tradition 
which identifies the devotee with God and 
looks upon him as a pure temple of Truth. 
His words are sweet as honey and in his 
sdence he shines most resplendent, radiating 
the world with life-giving thoughts. To hear 
of him is a blessing and to think of him is 
peace.’ (The Life Supernal,* The Journal 
the Mahabodhi Society, August 1938). 


Knowing Tulsidas to be such a devotee of 
the Lord wc consider it a privilege to write a 
short life-sketch from tlie material available 
to us. Though this sketch claims to be neither 
exhaustive nor final, it is a tribute to the 
holy feet of Tulsidas from one who owes 
mneh to him ; if it c.an also help to kindle a 
spark of faith, understanding, or devotion in 
the heart of some lonely traveller on the path 
of spiritual life this labour of love will be 
more than repaid. 

A detailed life of Tulsi called Gosain 
Clmritra, which is now unfortunately lost, was 
written by Beni Madho Das, a constant 
companion of his mdfiu life. An abridged 
edition of the same called Mfd Gosain 
Charitra is, however, still available', and we 
have based this short .article chi( fiy on this 
book. It is pos'^iblc that Beni IMadho Das, 
being a staunch disciple, friend, and admirer 
of Tulsi, exaggerated in soi’iie places. It is 
also not to be expected that he was a witness 
to ;ill the ineidciits dese^ibed by him, but wc 
agree with the fntroduet(ny life of Tulsi in 
the Manas numln r of the Hindi KaUjCin 1939 
that in the absence of any otlin* data we 
should have no hesitation in accepting the 
broad oulliiK's of tliis book. We must keep 
in mind also that Beni ■Madho Das was a 
eonteniporary (tf Tulsidas ; he has supplied U3 
with the dates of the main ev-mts in his life, 
and there is no eontradiel ion in wlijit he says 
to the few and far Inlweeu reb'reiw.:'^; that 
I he poet give- about himself in his own works. 

Tulsidas w.as born in the village Bajapur 
ill the Banda district of the United Provinces. 
His date of birth is slated by Beni iMadlio 
Das in llu' fnllowing verse : 

Pandiah sun chauran ridiai, KfiUndi he tJt, 

Sdvun shiikld sapfaml, Tulasi dhareu sarlr 

Tn the Sainvat year 1354 (1497 A.D.) on 
the banks of the Jamiiiia, on the 7th day of 
the bright fortnight in the month of Sravana 
Tulsi was born.’ 

Modern scholars are inclined to disagree 
with this view and put his date of birth about 
35 years kiter. round about 1534 A.D, The 
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reason for this is chiefly that, according to 
Beni Madho Das, he lived to the ripe old 
age of 127 years, which sceptics now consider 
to be an improbability. Tulsi*s father was a 
Brahmin named Atmarani and his mother’s 
name was Hulsi. Ramcharitvuinas contains 
a reference to the Tiiothcr^; name in the 
following line ; 

Rdmhi pnya pdvan Tvlaai si, Ttdasuidsa 
hita hiya Hulcisi si 

Ram hatha . .. ‘is dear to Ram the pure 
Tulsi plant and has the welfare of Tulsidas 
at heart like (his mother) Iliilsi.’ 

Great were the rejoicings at the birth of a 
son. But when the akirming news was conveyed 
to the father that instead of crying in baby- 
like bishion the child had uttered the word 
Ram, thK^t he looked like a grown-up boy of 
five, and was born with the full ;idult com- 
plement of thirty-two teeth, an anxious fore- 
boding of evil filled his heart. The old 
villagers shook their heads in great doubt, 
astrologers and kinsmen were consulted, and 
all decided to wait and see if the baby lived 
for three days, after which they would make 
up their minds about his future. On the 
fourth clay the mother took a turn for the 
worse, and fearing that in case she died the 
little one would be looked upon as bringing 
ill-luck to the family, she called her maid- 
servant Muniya, gave her all her jewellery 
and ornaments and begged her to take the 
child away to her village in ITaripur and look 
after him as her own son. Muniya agreed 
and left quietly at dead of night with the 
precious little bundle in her arms. Knowing 
that the baby was in safe hands Hulsi’s 
motherly heart was comforted and she was 
able to breath her last in peace early the next 
morning, 

Because the baby had uttered the word 
Ram at birth he was given the name of Ram 
Bola. This name is confirm d by Tulsidas in 
♦he following line of the Vimya PatriJea where 
he says : 

Ram ko gvlmi ndm Ram Bold rdkhyo Ram 


T am the servant of Ram and was named 
Ram Bola by Him/ 

Muniya brought Ram Bola safely to her 
village, gave the baby to her mother-in-law 
Chuniya, who acted as a foster-mother to 
Ram Bola for five years and five months. She 
then suddenly died of snake-bite. The 
villagers sent a message to Atmaram but he 
refused to take his son back, saying that he 
could not give shelter to such an unfortunate 
child, two of whose guardians had died already, 
and wdio seems to be fated to lose those who 
loved and protected him. Thus the shadow 
cast at birth on Ram Bola’s life by the sus- 
picion of his relatives and the death of his 
loving mother deepened into gloom while he 
was still a little toddler, lisping in sweet baby 
language and innocent of the misfortune that 
followcil in his footsteps. Henceforth he 
wandered about like a destitute begging for 
food and receiving only harsh and unkind 
treatment from the world. This was probably 
I he darkest period in the life of Ram Bola. 
and he refers to it again and again in his 
writings. His sorrowful words move our 
hearts, and we cannot help feeling that he was 
never able to efface the memory of tlie s/ights 
and insults he suffered at this tender an<l 
impressionable age. We will quote some of 
the relevant passages, even at the risk of 
repetition, to enable the sympathetic reader to 
get an idea of the suffering of this brilliant 
poet and saintly son of India, imposed by the 
cruel hands of society, which even to this day 
is utterly indifferent to the upbringing of its 
poor and orphaned young. Seeing the miser- 
able condition of the childrcm begging in the 
streets of this poor land one wonders how 
many talents have been nipped in the bud, 
how many deft and useful hands wasted in 
holding the beggars* bowl, and how many 
little hearts broken for want of human love 
and affection. Tulsi speaks not only for him- 
self but for all those whose plight today is 
similar to what his was four centuries ago. 
similar to what his was four centuries 
ago. 
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He says— 

Main jntd jaga jdi tajyo, vidhi hun na likhi 
kachhu bhala bkaldi, 

Neecha nirddara hhdjana kddar, hulcar- 
tukana hgi laldi. 

‘Father and mother, after giving birth to 
me in the world, cast me off, and even Brahma 
did not give me a good destiny. Thus, lowly 
and cowardly, spurned by all, I longed even 
for the piece of bread in the mouth of the dog, 

Kaviidmli 

Pataka-peena kuddrida-deem imlina 
dJiaren kaihari karawa hai 

‘Nurtured in sin and suffering liuniiliation 
through extreme poverty, my possessions were 
a dirty and patched quilt and an earthenware 
waterpot ' Ka uitdvali 

Janani-jamka tajyo janami^ karamabina 
vidhihu srijyo avadero 

Phrrayo lalata binu ndma udara lugi, dukhan 
dukhita mohi hero 

‘Mother and father abandoned me at my 
birth, without the merits of good deeds in the 
past, the Creator aKo made my path tortuous ; 
Without Ram I wandered about, greedy to 
fill my stomach and even Sorrow suffered to 
.see my miserable condition.’ Vmaya Patrilca 

Dvdra dvdra deenata kahi, kmlhi rada pari 
pdhu, 

Ham dayalu, duni das disd, duJeh-dosh- 
dalan-chhania Jdyo na sambhashaim 
kdhu. 

Tanu janateu Icutila Idta jyon, tajyo mdtu- 
pitahu-kahe ko rosh, dosh Icahi 
dhaun, mere hi ahhdg moson sakuchai 
chhui saba chhanhu 

Trom door to door I went, baring my 
teeth (in an attempt to smile) and falling at 
the feet (of those from whom I begged) to 
express my poverty. There are kind people 
who are powerful enough to destroy the short- 
comings and miseries of the world in all its 
directions, but none of them spoke to me. 

Parents abandoned me as the snake who 
gives up the offspring born from its own body. 
Why should I be angry and whom should 


I blame ? It is all my own misfortune, people 
even fear to contact my shadow.' 

Vinaya Patrika 
Asa bibasa khdsa ddsa hai neecha prahhuni 
jandyo. 

Hd kd kari deenata kahi dvdra-dvdra 
bdra-bdra, pari na chara manha bayo 
Asana banana bitm bavatro jahdn-tahm 
uthi dhdyo, 

Mahinid mdna priya prdnaU tuji kholi 
khaUini age^ khinu-khinu peia khaldyo 
Nuth! hath kachv nahin lagyo, Mach 
Machdyo 

S)dnch ktthaun nCith kaitn so, jo na mohi 
lobh ladhu ham niralajj nachdyo 
‘Though I was your personal servant, yet 
led by hope I offered my services to those of 
impure hearts, bewailing my lot, dwelling on 
my poverty, from door to door I wandered, 
but not even ashes thrown at my open 
mouth. 

Without food and clothing I ran hither ami 
thither like a madman, 

Giving np self-respect which is dearer than 
life, 

r sho^^ed my empty stomach at all moments 
to the wicked ones. 

0 Lord ! dragged on by avarice I received 
nothing. 

T tell you truly there was no depth to which 
1 did not sink unashamed, lured on by 
lowly greed.’ Vinaya Patrika 

Ghar ghar nuinge fuk puni^ hhupati piije 
]>dy 

Je Tulasi tab Ram binu, tc ah Ram sahdy 
‘He who begged for a piece (of bread) 
from house to house, his feet were later wor- 
shipped by kings. That Tulsi who was first 
without Ram. has now Ram for his helpmate.’ 

Dohaoali, 109 

Prom the above lines it would seem that 
Ram Bola remained in this miserable con- 
dition for some length of time, but Beni 
Madho Das says that after two years, at the 
age of seven, a sadhu called Narliaridas or 
Narhari-ananda took him under his protection. 
Narharidas himself Avas a disciple of the 
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great Ramananda, who lived in the fourteenth 
century, and gave an impetus to that branch 
of Vaishnava-Bhakti that worshipped the ideal 
of Ram. Ramananda was fifth in apostolic 
succession to Sri Ramanuja, the founder of 
the Vishishtadvaita philosophy. lie preached 
in the language of the people and shook (df 
the narrow fetters imposed l)y Sri Ramanuja 
and his followers. Tiil^i was in every way a 
worthy successor of this liberal and large- 
hearted saint. Narharidas, wc are told, 
received a command in a dream of divine 
origin that he was to look after this boy and 
was to instruct him in the life-history of Ram. 
So with the consent of the villagers he took 
Ram Bola with him to Ayodhya, where he 
performed his sacred thread ceremony, gave 
him the Ram-mantm, and started his educa- 
tion in right earnest. After ton months he 
left Ayodhya for Sukar Kheta— a place of 
pilgrimage on the banks of the Sarayu river in 
the district of Gonda. Here master and dis- 
ciple lived in close association for five years, 
and it was in this place that lh\m Bola first 
heard the fascinating story of his Ishta Deva. 
Ram, whose divinely hnman life ho was 
destined to relate and interpret to the world 
in later life. The following lines of Ramcharii- 
mcinas seem to support this view : 

Main jmm nija Gxiiru son suni, kathd .vo 
Sukarkhet samujhi nulun tasi bCihi 
pana^ lab ati raheun achet. 

1 heard this story from my Guru in Sukar 
Khet. Being a child and without understand- 
ing, I could not grasp it then.’ 

Incidentally he gives us the pre-requisites 
to a proper appreciation of an Incarnation of 
God in lines that follow the above verse : 

^hrotd vaktd gyananidhi^ kathd Ram kai 
goodha 

Kimi samujhmn main jiv jada, kalimala 
garasita vimudha 

Teacher and taught shou* ■ be the treasure- 
house of wisdom, for the story of Ram is deep. 
How shall I understand it, who am a deluded 
creature dulled by the impurities of Kaliyuga V 


Tadapi kahi guru bdrahin bdra 

Samujhi pari kachu mati anusdra. 

‘Still my Guru repeated it over and over 
again, and I grasped a little of it according to 
my understanding.’ 

The last line gives us some idea of the 
patience and perseverance that must have led 
Narharidas to take in hand the task of educa- 
ting this little beggar boy picked up from the 
streets of an out-of-the-way village, during 
his parivrdjaka wandeilngs. In exchanging 
the freedom of his monastic life for the self- 
imposed responsibility of bringing up Ram 
Bola we feel that he must also have had a 
deep insight into the mind of liis little protege, 
and an equally strong faith in human nature 
as well. Psychologically, it is also true thal 
noble ideas and ideals are accepted and propa- 
gated through th(? impact of human personality. 
Therefore the Hindu scriptures say that ‘being 
is greater than doing.’ and only life can inspire 
another life. And so when we try to study 
the forces that moulded the life? of Ram Bola. 
our heart goes out in loving thanks to the 
memory of that unknowji saint, who without 
hope of any selfish gain, gave to us, out of his 
overflowing love of humanity, the gift of our 
dearly beh/ved Tulsi. And now wc perhaps 
dimly understand why ardent homage has 
been paid to his holy feet, at the beginning of 
the Ramcharitmanuft, in ])caiitiful lines that 
apparently come from th(' lieart of llie poet. 
We shall follow him only in the opening of 
this passage — 

Bandau guru pada kanja, kripd nindhu 
nararupa hari 

Jasu tmehan ravilcara nikara, imhd moha 
tama punja . . . 

T salute the lotus feet of my Guni, the 
Ocean of Compassion and God in the form 
of man, whose words, like the rays of the sun, 
dispel the heavy darkness of over-powering 
delusion.’ 

A certain amount of importance is attached 
to these lines, as in the phrase nara-rupa-hari 
Tulsidas seems to refer to his guru both 
generally and specifically, and we can there- 
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fore safely conclude that he was in fact the 
disciple of a holy man called Narhari. 

Ram Bola remained with his guru for six 
years in all. II(? prov(*d himself to be an ex- 
ceptionally intelligent pupil with a very good 
memory. During this period he had a good 
grounding in the grammar of Pauini, and as he 
himself says, the history of Ram's life and its 
significance and lesson to humanity w^as Uuglit 
to him over and over again.. Tears filled the 
eyes of Narharidas when Ram 15ola told him 
about his early childhood days. So we can 
assume that a bond t)f deep afTection existed 
between the teacher and disciple. Anollnr 
mdhu called Sesa Saiiatana was gnvdiy 
attracted by the bright and winning ways of 
Ram Bola and he asked Narharidas to leave 
the boy with him for further edinvdion. 
NarliJiridas agreed and Ram Ihda staye<l 
with Se.sa Sanataiia ami studi(tl Vah, 
Vedanta, and otlur scriptures for fifteen 
yeais. 

By this time Ram Bola had grown up t(» 
manhood and was almost twenty-eight years 
old. Having com pk' ted his ('ducat ion the 
desire to visit his y)aleinal home and village 
arose in his heart. He eaine lo Raiapur and 
found his family house in ruins, his fatlu'r 
d('ad and no surviving relation left lo weleonie 
h’m, after his long absenee from Inmn*. 
The villagers, however, ennstrnelcd a lu'w 
dwelling-place for Ram Bola, where he lived 
and recited the Ram Kathn in the tivulition d 
way of the scholarly and d(’voted Bivdnnan 
priest. A hut of Tulsidas and a temph' 
dedicated to him are still to be found !n 
Raja pur. 

A book called the Tidsi Charif consisting 
of v(Tses was written by hi.s diseiph' 

eiillcd Alabatma Ragbuvarananda. It b'»s 
not been published but a reference to it has 
been found in a magazine called Maryadft. 
nnd Babu Shyam Sundar Das. has quoted 
<^ertain portions from this magazine in his 
book Goswami Tulsidaa. It also seems to 
contradict some well-established facts of his 
bfe. Ttdsi dmrity for instance, says that 


Tulsi inarri("d three times but traditionally 
and also according to Beni Madho Das he 
married only once. 

Beni Madho Das rolate.s that across the 
Jaimina in a village named Tarpita there 
lived a brahman whose beautiful daughter 
Ratnavali was of marriageable age. Once 
when this brahman was on a visit to Rajapur. 
he iK'urd Ram Bola’s recitation of the Rama’ 
yam, and w^as so impressed by his learning, 
intelligence and handsomer bearing lhat be at 
once decided to approach hini with a proposal 
f»f marriage. Ram Bola was at first unwilling 
bill agret'd ojdy aftei- a gn'at d(%al of persua- 
sion. Th(‘ wedding was theji celebrated in the 
ycvir 15S3 {1.5‘20 A.D.) on tle‘ 

lhirt('('nth day of the blight forlniglit in the 
month of Jefha f^^:\y-Jmle) . Ram Bola 
was devolcd to his wife and the short period 
of his married lifi' he Hug for four years was 
marred by bill oiu' ( viait, and that >vas the 
death of his only son in infancy. 

Once, during his ab^'t'uce from the house, 
Ratiiavali’s brother (*amc lo visit lu'r, .'.nd she 
left with him for fn'r paivutal home without 
lh(' pcTmissioii of her husband. Ram Bola. 
wdu) could not bcir to b(' ‘separated from his 
wife evc'U for a single' day. w'as very up^el on 
his return. Whenever similar oceadoii'^ had 
ari'^en for Ratnavali to visit her parental 
home Ram Bola had not allowcai her to go. 
The rostrielion was naturally very irk'^onie to 
lier, and so she made the best of tlii‘< oppor- 
tunity. So when Ram Bola followed her to 
her fatlnVs house, it is likely that Ratnavali 
fell somewhat irritated. The good ohl Indian 
custom of nia riled daughters frequently 
visiting their own family, though allow’ing 
husbands to aeeompany them as an escort to 
and fro. disapproves of their .spending the 
same length of time as the wives in the house 
of the father-in-law'. Unhampered by the 
many social conventions of her married life, 
and irrespective of her age, the w'oman once 
again enjoys the freedom of her childhood 
days, and this brief respite from the heavy 
and monotonous duties of her own home is 
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welcomed by all Indian women. Thus not 
dreaming of the response it would evoke, and 
maybe without any thought, Ratiuivali was 
led to speak hei- famous words which suddenly 
brought into activity that latent .spirituality 
which we must assume was unconsciously 
seeking an outlet in his mind. And so Fate, 
which had a greater destiny in store for him. 
wove its most intricate design from the.se mo.st 
ordinary circumstances and formed a setting 
for the renunciation of the poet Tulsi, whose 
inspiring words wTre to illumine the hearts 
of all seekers of God for generati(UJs to comc. 
Ratnavali said : 

Ldjana Idgata dpko, dciure dyehu sdih, 

Dhikc (UMka nine yvem /co, knhd kahun 
main ndth ; 

A^ -ii-charama-maya cfpha mama^ id meo 
jaisi prJti 

Tamjon Sri Ram immh, /iota na tau hhuvo 
bhili. 

‘You do not feel ashanud lo run after me. 
what sJiall I say, my Lord, but fie on such 
love ! If your de^’o^io?l to Ham could e(|ual 
your love for Ihi.s body, e(>m}H)sed of skin 
and bones, then you could suK’ly overcome 
the fear of samsCtra — the cyele ol* birth and 
death !’ 

Ham Bola look the.^v word> t(» heart .nn! 
at once retraced his steps from his father-in- 
law’s house. Ibiln.avali begged him to v : 
her mother followed him a long distance, but 
he could not be turned back. 

And since then for centuries the ]K)pular 
mind has dwelt in funi', jusl on the burning 
vairdgya that lit uj) I he heart of Tulsi at this 
moment, and then on the fh'.-pnir that seized 
Ratnavali at this nnexpoeled loss of husband 
and home ; and the heart of the people has so 
sw.ayed in sympal.liotic and eonflicting emotion 
from one to a.r»olher that this incident has 
found a permanent place in tlie great mass of 
the devotional consciousness of the nation. 
And we cannot help feelii r that whether 
.*!choIars and historians endorse or refute this 


incident, it will nevertheless remain as part, 
of a beautiful folk-lore handed by word of 
mouth from father to son. 

Beni Madho Das says that Rjitiiavali was 
broken-hearted and died two years later. 
But tradition fondly keeps her alive to an old 
age when she once again meets Tulsi who is 
supposed to come unknowingly to her father’s 
house for rest aud food. Whatever the facts 
may be she disappears from his life at this 
stage and remains perhaps like the soft memory 
of a springtime between the wintry hard life 
of the orphan Ram Bola and the hiirning mid- 
Mimmer-like renunciation of the reclu.se Tulsi. 

Incidentally, in this connection, we must 
point out the noble path that ihe history of 
this country has forced upon its women. 
Throughout the Rajput hi'^tory we know how 
many times women .sent hu.sband, brothers, 
and sons to the battlefield, .sometimes hoping 
for I be best, but wlum the odds were great, 
knov;ing for certain that (hvUh at the hands 
of ihe em my .awaited their menfolk. Tulsi's 
own Raui is a east* in point. Uen* il not for 
mol her Iviusalya's saerifict*, could he liav^* 
gone so light-heartedly into fourie<Mi years 
exile, and were il not for Sita’s close eo- 
<»pera1iou and underj-tanding, could h<' hav(' 
fulfilled tin* ideal of king.* bin which decreed 
I hat s(»vereigns do not reign foe their own 
plcasun* bnl for ihe welfare and happiness of 
the people ? Thus, il seems but right an<l 
proper that Rativivali should burn for a short 
.sweet moment as a beaeon-Iight in the life 
of Tul.si. We would gladly, if we could, give 
to the reader a fuller account of this episode 
whether the words were unconsciously spoken 
or whether they were the e\])ression of her 
OAvn mode of life and thought, but unfortunate- 
ly the dark curtain of lh<' past clost'S down on 
our attempt, and we ore left with no option 
but of following Ram Bola in his life of 
wanderings. 


( To be continued) 



IN MEMORIAM 

By Sister Amiya 


It is with a feeling of great loss and sadness 
that we announce the death of Mrs Carrie 
Mead Wyckoff on July 1949 in Hollywood. 

Sister Lalita» as she was more familiarly 
known, was one of the ‘Mead Sisters* who 
entertained Swami Vivekanaiida for six weeks 
in their home, seven years after his triumphant 
appearance at the Chicago Parliament of 
Religions. Thousands of American men and 
women met this brilliant young Swami from 
India, and listened to the ancient-yct strange- 
ly iicw-philosophy he preached, and each 
understood and accepted him according to 
his own development. Of Christ, Tennyson 
said : ‘Thou sceniest human and divine’ ; of 
Vivekananda Sister Lalita said : ‘11 was as 

if Christ himself had come in our midsL' 
She recognized in him tlie human and the 
divine, and that flaming spirit of divinilv 
she worshipped for the rest of her life. 

Later she met Swami Tnriyananda. 
another disciple of Sri Uaniakrislina and In* 
bee,ame her gwu. It was he who foretold the 
Vjuiet work’ she was deslimd later to do to 
help establish the Vedanta movement ahrady 
slarted by Swami Vivekanandn. 

For almost thirty years after her personal 
contact with holiness, this widowed mother 
followed the even course of her life, rearing 
iiCT only son to maturity, and, by her own 
example, instilling in him the Jiving truths 
she had learned from the wise. ‘Be pure; be 
true ; be strong !’ How many times during 
those years he must have heard this golden 
precept, until it became a very part of both 
I heir lives. 

When, however, the time came that her 
work should begin, she could see no connec- 
tion between the sudden loss of her son in 
19^5 and her meeting with Swami Prabhava- 
ii^nda in 1928. Yet later she understood 
that it could not have been otherwise. For, 
although she did not know^ it, she had a great 


service to render, and for that all personal 
ties had to be loosened. Therefore, when 
she met this yoiuig monk of the Ramakrishna 
Mission, arrived from India, her still grief- 
stricken heart went out to him, and 
iniiiiediaUly there sprang up between them a 
friendship which time only strengthened and 
which death cannot end. 

Swami ITabliavananda had come from 
Pori land to Los Angeles on a lecture tour, 
and when iu' v»as ready to return, he, half- 
jest ingly, invited Sister Lalita to come to 
Portland with him. Shortly after his 
return she followed him, and lived with him 
there uiilil, after more than a year, she 
herself suggt'sud that h<‘ go with her to Los 
Angeles and open a Vedanta ('entre in hei 
home. 

Thus it was that, m 1920, she oii’ered lu-i 
home ami everything she owned to Swami 
iTa}>)iavananda for IIk* continnunee of the 
work \iv. had come to do. And she never 
looked back. She tanptied her box of 
spikenard and then retireti with such com- 
plete self -ell. tcement and humility lliat very 
few casual visitors to the ‘Vivekanaiida 
Home' ever knew of her presence. 

When Swami PsvtbImvanaiKla started his 
work in Hollywood, tin* household consisted 
of just the two of lliein, and together they 
cookt'rl, kept house, anil worked in the garden. 
Now, today, after tv, only years, the house- 
hold of till' Vedanta Society of Southern 
California consists of more then 20 young 
men and women, divided between the 
Convent near Santa Barbara, the Monastery 
near Laguna, and the Centre in Hollywood. 

Although Sister Lalita took no active 
part in the public work of the Vedanta 
Society, its growth had not been possible 
without her utter selflessness and quiet 
cnconragenient. Yet. in this self-retirement 
there was no stagnation. She grew with the 
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work, And every spiritual counsel she ever 
heard the Swami give to another, even to the 
latest comer, she applied to herself. The 
Swami gave her no personal spiritual instruc- 
tion ; she gleaned with the others and so 
attained the fullilment of her life's purpose. 

‘Her eyes were homes of silent prayer,* 
and shone with the lustre of the Spirit. But 
she never preached, and only unwittingly 
spoke out of her own wisdom. Invariably 
she would preface her answers to questions 
by saying, ‘Well, Swainiji used to say...' or, 

‘I read in one of the books ‘ But her 

answers were always right and always helpful. 
Her two most oft-quoted precepts were: 
‘Quit trying to rub out spots ; keep your eye 
on the Goal,’ and. ‘Success is not in never 
falling, but in getting up each time.' And 
certainly her life was a living example of 
these precepts. She never gave up the 
stmggle. Often she would say, ‘No one is 
too old if one is really sincere.* As long as she 
was able, sh(? went to the shrine room cver;^' 
morning and evening for meditation. Some- 
times, before seating herself, slu' would 
remain prostrate before the shrine for a long 
time. One day the Swami que.stioncd her 
about this practice ; her expbnation wa^ 

NOTES AND 

TO OUR READERS 
Prof. Dr Ilelmuth von Glasenapp is the 
most distinguished German Indologi-st living. 
In Germany and India he gives a very interest- 
ing account of German Jndology from its early 
beginnings up to now. Previously, in this 
year, we were able to publish two other 
accounts of Indology, one French and the 
other Soviet, from two outstanding IVcnch 
and Soviet Indologists of ouj « ime. Together 
these three articles cover a very large and 
important area of Indological researches in the 
West, For this reason they will be of in- 


that at times she had to wait longer for the 
Light which always came whenever she bowed 
down before the Lord. In her humility she 
attributed every delay to her own unworthi- 
ness. 

Thus her life became daily more exalted, 
and li(‘r eyes grew brighter by their contact 
with that Light. It is not possible for one to 
remain long in tlie consciousness of God and 
still live, and soon it became evident to those 
who knew her well that the sands were 
running low and that the time had come 
Avhen the eyes must lose their brightness. 
With her last conscious breath she called 
aloud the names of her beloved Swamiji and 
Swami Turiyananda, and then, in still inoic 
ringing tones, the name of Ramakrisliiia. 
Many a time in later years she had stressed 
the power of that Name to one who, hearing 
it from her dying lips, could not doubt its 
truth. 

Truthfulness, selflessness, and huuiililv 
belonged to her. Loyalty, obedience, and 
unquestioning faith she cultivated, more for 
the benefit of those she left behind, than for 
her own need. And the memory of those 
things in her is our heritage. 


COMMENTS 

estimable value to all interested in the subject. 
We also hopi' that they will act as a great spur 
to SaiLskritie studies in Fndia. . . . 

*Ram\9 WM* by Gertrude Emerson Sen, 
author of Voiceless India and The Pageant 0 / 
India's History I, is an inspiring and intimate 
picture of Sri Ram Maharaj whose consistent 
life of simple spirituality and reliance on God 
has left an abiding impression on so many who 
had met him. She knew him closely for many 
years, and the story told here so simply and 
well will be found greatly edifying. . . . 

Mrs C. K. Handoo who is already known 
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to our readers hiis made a special study of the 
life and works of Tulsidas. Tulsidas I is the 
first part of her article on the saint’s life ; the 
second pait will appear next month. The 
account of his works will be published serially 
in three articles from January 1950. The 
writer’s approach is through the heart, which 
is the right one in such cases, for a mere 
intellectual discussion which fails to penetrate 
beneath the husk of things gives us little that 
is significant to life. . . . 

SHOULD SCIENCE TAKE A HOLIDAY ? 

The question would have seemed ridiculous 
to a nineteenth century man, especially of the 
West. Today the thought seems to be eiiler- 
tained not among a few. There are evidences 
of a very critical atlitiide towards science: 
one can almost say there is some sort of rovu! 
sion against it and scientists amon;< many. 
Some months ago Berliaiul Russell, in a broad- 
cast from the BBC, predicted the rise of a 
strong anti-scientific temper among the ])ooples 
of the world, unless the prostitution of science 
for destructive purposes was quickly put an 
end to. This is very true. The present criti- 
cal attitude is in sharp contrast to the nine- 
teenth century worship of science, when it 
.«eemcd to stand for all that makes for frec- 
d(»m and happiness. 

As usual the worship went to u^rcasonah^' 
lengths ; there was a lot of confused thinking. 
Somehow or other men came to heli('ve 
that free thought and enquiry and moral 
virtues were inseparably connected with the 
pots and tubes and mathematical tables in a 
laboratory. The twentieth century has, how- 
ever, made the fact widely clear that science 
^'5 ethically neutral. Science does not say 
'vhich things are good and which bad. Taking 
some values for granted science can, of course, 
say a good deal about the way they are to be 
realized. There is something which is prior 
to science ; and the value or its lack, of science 
^opends on what ends it is made to serve. The 
^!nds of life are not ‘scientifically’ obtained 
known through other sources— which 


of course does not mean that such knowledge 
is purely subjective. 

The nineteenth century blind emotional atti- 
tude towards science arose when men in many 
part.s of the West transferred their allegiance 
from the true God of Heaven to false idols of 
the earth. For this the Church which held 
the mind in sectarian bondage and in other 
way.s. .stood against human happiness and free- 
dom \vas kirgely responsible. 

Today man is playing with the atom bomb 
as the ape in the Iliiopadeshu played \vith the 
carpenter’s wedge and lost both tail and life. 
We can csc.a])e from such a catastrophic con- 
clusion of science not by returning to (varly 
superstitions but by balancing science with a 
superior knowledge. 1 he renu dy lies in a large 
conception of science. Wc most slretch the 
term to include researches in fields which arc 
other than the sensible. There is a preju- 
dice that all knowledge of data which 
cannot be sensibly obscu'ved. weighed, ui‘ 
measured is in some sen^e subjective. But 
facts are not confined to the sensibh* n-.dm 
alone. Our moral feelings do have an objec- 
tive ba.sis. which has been discovered by spiri- 
liial ‘observer f (rishis) . It is in this sense 
that Shruti or Scripture in India, is called 
npaurusheya which literally means of non- 
huinan origin. Stated in a modernized form 
this means that Spiritual Truth is not th-" 
subjective experience of a particular person 
but is an objective Reality. Those wi^o have 
had experience of It wire just observers. 

Wc cannot do away with the ralioaal 
approach to the problems of life. To do so 
would be suicidal and moving from the frying 
pan into tin, liic. When wc emphasize moral 
values as prior to scientific kuowdedge we do 
not mean that moral values lack an objective, 
rational basis.. Unless wc see the scientific 
character— in a broad sense — of a genuine 
spiritual quest, w^e shall be keeping alive a 
dualism which cannot but lead to destructive 
action. If you say morality lies beyond 
science, you mean it lies beyond tmth, and 
when you say this you cannot have ^,he same 
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respect for it as you have for what you know to 
be grounded in ^n objective reality. We 
must therefore have a conception of science 
that is wide enough to embrace all approaches 
to Truth. Not only lliat ; the spiritual 
approach should be recognized as of the first 


importance, since it alone gives us a knowledge 
of the end which science should serve. A 
spiritual view of science will give us the 
lialance that is so badly needed today in a 
world torn by power politics and irrationality. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


SRIMAD-BHAGAVADGITA. TEXT, TRANSLA- 
TION OF THE TEXT AND OF THE GLOSS Oj*' 
^KIOHARASWAMI. By Swami Vireswarananda. 
Sri Ramakriffhna Math, Mi/laporc, Madras. Pp. 53(i. 
Price Rs. 7. 

This is one oi the niujiy welcunie latest additions to 
editions of the Bhafjavadfjita, which, when properly 
accomplished, imply an inteiisiricalion of attempts at 
propaji.'il'nf? the essence of the spirit of Iiulian culture. 
The majority of these editions take as their basis the 
sUndiird text of the Gitc as known to Shankara, ami 
their rendering, when it has btrn carefully <lone, generally- 
follows the exijosition of (he Acharya. Scholars havt‘ 
estaWished it beyond doubt that, in spite of its shraufa 
(ijSiniiy and m.'<pirafion, the Biwyavadfjlia wits primarily 
and professedly a tixiatisc td the school of the Ekanlins 
(know'n in the Mahahharuta itself as well as in the 
Puranas, (he \ itth/ui and Bluujavaf jKirticuIarly) . wiio 
like their cognalcs, the Bhngavatas, tbe Piinckarafras 
and the Sattvatojiy had i)eciiliur leanings towards Bhakli 
jtfi tile <lomiiiant guiding principle in Iif'«'. This indeed 
is the cardinal tenet running through the work a hT 
sraksuiramj'iya, like the thread of a garland. While 
is a pity that glos.se.s by thorough adhennits of this s<*hool 
Imvc not come down to u.s, it is a fact that an iidliienlifil 
isection of commentators belonging to the Shankara .sclifH)! 
and claiming traditional affiliation, have recognized this 
element and emphasized its importance. Sridhara 
reiterates this position towards the close of his gloss 
( Wiagavudhhakfer-mokshani prafi sdilhnkntamatvn 
shravandt, xviii, 7S) and in the genuine Vaishnava 
manner expresses his indebtedness to the tradition, |)arli- 
<mlarly to his guru Paramananda. With a dmhlc- 
entendre on his name (in the last but one ver.se of his 
gloss as iilso in the first verse of the Introduction) , 
wliieh is .sadly misscfl in the present, rendering, he dilates 
f>n the significance i/f his own name (shri-dhara) l)e- 
lokcning the ‘putting on the glory that ha.s lx!eii ‘bestow- 
ed by the dust of the lotu.s-fect’ of the blesswl teacher. 
The .gloss of Sridhara who was one of the earliest of this 
of commentators and who as followed by Nila- 
kantha, Maclhusudhana Snrasvati and Viswanatha Chakra- 
vartin, earned immense popularity all over India, though up 
till now no English rendering of this commentary was 
available. We are thankful to the learned Swamiji as 


well as to the publishers for uiulertaking t]ii.s job autl 
for makin; the work available to the English-reading 
public. 

The translation of tlie text, whicli generally, aJmoMi 
.scrupulou.sly, follows Sridluira’s exposition, as well as llie 
rendering of (he Subodhini, the gloss by that author, are 
Imth dependahle. readable, and lucid like (lie original, 
and will l)e of immense benefit to the general reader 
The printing is neat and eorreel — printing mistakes ar^* 
rather rare (c.g. p. 42 1.4. p. 3()4. 1.0 where “attainnl” 
is a misprint for “attended”) . The rendering into a foreign 
tongue of a Sanskrit glos.s. even when it is written in 
an easy style, aiul does not bristle with abslru.se tceliiii- 
ealitie-s, as here, i.s by no means an easy task. 1’he 
maimer in which eonlroiersial i.ssnes. obscure pa.s.sagc'- 
(kntas) and incidental discussions, disc*our.ses, aii'l 
digression.s— of whith there are plenly — have been 

tackled reflects much credit on the translator. We have 
no hesitation in saying lliat it will prove to lie a lx)(''t 
to beginner.s Indian scriptural sUidie id 
that it will soon pa.s.s through .stiveral edilioi nl be 
highly pojmlar. 

SlVAeUO.^Al» Bh.ATTV if AliV'i 

MODERN TIIOUGHl^ AND ZOROASTER, fis 
E. J. Divecha. Published, by the mflwr. 110, l*rrrn 
Road; Bandra, Bombay. Pp. lk'2. 

This is an apologetical .sketch of the ancient religinn 
of Persia. The author has .sought for his arguiueul'> 
backing in modern science, ivhieh soinetinios apj)en:> 
very queer. On the whole, the style of the laiok 's 
sharp and aggressive; tlicro is no trace of tolerance in it. 
let alone an attempt to understand other oree<ls in their 
own light. 

Mr Diveelui coni ends I hat Zo.’‘(i;istriani.sm is the only 
natural religion on this glolie. We hold, however, tiuil 
being natural — when llii.s word is used in its u.sual sen"'* 
— is not the criterion of the value of a religion. A teach- 
ing which is entirely biused on the proof of the sens* - 
and the mind euimot be called a religious one. In th(^ 
context, the author maintains that his faith coiisidr’"^ 
such Ideals as |x>verly and (x?libacy as against the law.s 
of nature and as imiiracticable and objectionable- Ih' 
so for as to charge persons who lived and prciidic l 
these ideals throughout their lives with insincerity 
fraud. We wonder whether all the well-kno"” 
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•aintfl and prophets come within this fold. The writer 
reveals some lack of psychological knowledge; it is vain 
to argue against the fact, well established by science, 
that continence is the main source of physical and 
mental energy. This is corroborated by the history of 
so many great persons of noii-religious pursuits. 

though i-enuncialion is thus rejected, doing good to 
others is nevertheless claimed lo be the highest virtue — 
we do not quite see how one can be got without the 
other. 

Tile dogmatic contention that everything is prwlcs- 
linc{l, along with a considerable numljcr of other theo- 
logical a priori claims, does not stand the test of reason, 
l)eing full of inconsistencies. Surmising, however, that 
the author does not care particularly much for the 
jiidgmeiil of philosophy, all that he state.s in defiance 
most of its incontrovertible conclusions must b(? excused ; 
His book is certainly a good catechism of his conception 
(if Zoroastrianism. 

Mr Divecha holds that God can Ixs known through 
a rationalistic approach ; we should very mucli like to 
learn it from him, as it would simplify the .strivings of 
marjy God-seekers enormously. 


The author says that Zoroaster was the only sage 
who understood Nature thoroughly ; he thus puts 
himself on a level with the Cliristian missionaries, 
who are claiming the same superiority and prerogative 
for their Master. 

Chapter VII contains a very true verditrt. on priest- 
craft. ‘Born of a priest is no certificate of the priest. 
Parrots sitting on the tree of knowledge singing sacred 
songs do not make priests.’ (P. 25). 

His observations on celibacy are slatement.s of com- 
mon prejudices, arising i>iirtly from a pos.sibIe misunder- 
standing that it is meant for all. 

Tile quotations from the (kifha given copiously are 
excellent and well arinngcd ; their commenlaiy, however, 
is subject to the above criticLsm. The reader will find 
a very clear and instructive expo.sitioii of the ' Gatha- 
tcachiiigs on Karma and rebirth. The author’s re- 
pudiation of tlie Islamic and Cliristian idea.s of heaven 
and hell reveal a sense of humour. 

The ehapters on the influence wielded by Zoroastrian- 
ism on other laitlis reveal an eagerness on the part of 
the author to trace everything good, as he understand.^ 
it, lo Zoroastrian sourcc.s. 


Nf:\VS AND REPORTS 
TEMPLE AT SRI H A:\IAKR ISHN A S BIRTHPLACE 
An Appeal 

Thp village of Kaniavpukur in the ITooglily District. West Bengal, is hallowed l),v the 
liirth of Sri Ramakrishna, the prophet of the modern age. It draws nnincrous pilgrims not 
only from all over India but .also from abroad. In this village at the exact spot where 
Sri Ramakrishixa was born a very modest memorial temple is. being eonslrucled. Sri 
Xnndalal Bose, the eminent artist of India, drew up the plan of tliis temple in keeping 
^Aith the rural environment and the parental eottages of the Prophet which are being 
preserved as they were. The temple in chniiar stone has come up to the lintel level and 
already a sum of rupees forty- thou saiul has been spent. The work h.is now been suspended 
due to rains, but will be resumed from December. In order to complete the work a furlh(T 
sum of rupees fort^’-thoiisand is immediately needed. 

Moreover to give a practical moral expression to the Prophet s messige a dispensary 
and a school for the local benefit and a guest house for pilgrims from all countries have to 
bo constructed. The execution of a modest pl«n for these will cost at least rupees thirty 
thousand. 

Thus a sum of rupees seven ty-lhousand is required immediately to work out the entire 
sohome. Considering its importance and urgency we earnestly appeal to the general public 
and especially the admirers and followers of Sri Ramakrishna to come forward and donate 
liberally so that these works can be successfully carried out. 

Contributions will be thankfully accepted by the General Secretary, Ramakrishna 
Mission and Math, P.O. Beliirmath, Dt. Howrah. 


SWAMT VlKRSWARANANDA 
General Secretary^ 
Ramakrishna Mission and Math 



MAYAVA1PI CHAMTABLE 

REPORT FOR 1948 

Origin and Growth : The Advaita Ashpama at Mayavati was started by Swaioi 
Vivekananda— far away in the interior of the Himalayas in the Almora district, U.P.— to be a 
suitable centre for practising and disseminating the Highest Tmth in life. In addition to 
its religious and cultural work through publication of books and the magazine Prahuddha 
Bharata, and a Library consisting of about 6,000 select books on various subjects, the 
Ashrama also runs a hospital to serve the suffering humanity as embodied divinity, without 
any distinction of caste or creed, and high or low. 

The Rlayavati Charitable Hospital came into being in response to most pressing local 
needs. The condition of the villagers, mostly ignorant and poor, is so helpless in times of 
disease and sickness that even the stoniest of hearts will be moved to do something for 
them. The regular dispensary was opened in 1903. Since then it has been growing 
in size and importance. Now quite a large number of patients come from a distance of 
even 50 to 60 miles taking 4 or 5 days for the journey. 

In the hospital there are 13 regular beds. But sometimes arrangements have to be 
made for a much larger number of indoor patients — there is so great a rush for admission. 
People come from such great distances and in such helpless conditions that they have to bo 
accommodated anyhow. 

The operation room is fitted with most up-to-date equipments and as such various 
kinds of major operations can be done here. This has been a great boon to the people of 
this area. There is also is also a small clinical laboratory, which is a rare thing in these parts. 
Now almost all kinds of medical help that one can normally expect in a small town in the 
plains are available here. 

The total number of patients treated during the year in the Indoor Department wa^ 
^62 of which 204 were cured and discharged, 26 were relieved, 26 were discharged otherwise 
or left, and 6 died. In the Outdoor Department the total number of patients treated was 
9,546 of which 7,977 were new and 1,569 repeated cases. Altogether 51 different kinds of 
diseases were treated and 58 operations were conducted. 

The visitors’ remarks show a great admiration for the tidiness, equipment, efficiency, 
and usefulness of the lIo.spita]. Sri 11. Choksi, Director, Sir Dorabji Tata Trust, Bombay, 
writes, T &hw the work of the Hospital and was greatly impressed. A hospital, well- 
designed and well-equipped in this isolated mountain region, is a notable achievement and 
gives splendid expression to the Ramakrishna Mission’s spirit of service in the cause of 
the poor and the neglected ... I should like here to record my admiration for the work of 
the hospital.’ 

The hospital has to depend for the ino.st part on the generous public for donations ami 
subscriptions. The Receipts and Payments Account for tlie year ended 31st December 1948 
shows Rs. 6,419-1.5-0 as the net expendable receipts, and Rs. 4,994-15-3 a.s expenditure during 
the year. The hoKSpilal needs funds for its improvement and expansion. Contributions for 
endowment of beds, one or more, may be in memory of near and dear ones. 

The management expresses its grateful thai^ks ^or the donations by the generous public 
and hopes they will extend the same co-operation on which the work of the hospital dopondfl 
and thus help to serve the sick and the diseased in this far-away mountain region. 

All contributions, however small, will be thankfully received and acknowledged by 
the undersigned : 


SwAMi Yogeshwarananda 
President, Advaita Ashranui, 

P. 0. Mayavati, Dt. Almota, U.P. 
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«IPW J»Fl «FaMsRii” 

‘ Arise ! Awake ! And stop not till the Goal is readied.” 


CONVERSATIONS OF 

Belurmath, 27 April 1932 

Reading the American magazine Asia, 
Mahapurush Mnharaj was delighted at the 
news that Russia had guaranteed in her consli- 
lution employment for all and said : ‘Well 
done ! Excellent ! It makes one so happy even 
to hear of such things. All ! what suffering the 
workers in India have to undergo! Who 
cares to think of the poor in a subject 
country ? Will they not ever see good days ? 
0 Master, do something for them. You 
came for the sake of the poor and humble 
alone/ So saying, he sat for a while absorbed 
in silence, and then went on to remark, ‘It 
will come. A way will be found out soon. 
Swamiji said that, in the coming age, the 
Shudras will rise. Indications of this arc also 
visible. There are signs of a new awaken- 
*nent among the workers all over the world ; 
India alone will not be left out. No outside 
power will be able to suppress this awakening, 
Wause behind it lies the Divine Power-— the 
sadhana of the Yugavatar. Swamiji specially 
came to know the diverse ways and the diverse 
fields in which the Master's Power will operate 
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in the world ; none else could realize that. 
Before leJiving his body the Master transmit- 
ted all his spiritual power to Swamiji and 
said : “Today I have given you everything 
and become bankrupt.’' And he also laid the 
whole burden of spreading the Yiujadharma 
on Swamiji. Vested with that power, Swamiji 
also has worked for the good of the world. 
The ideas he has left behind will, by and by, 
bear practical fruit in different countries in 
various rays through different media and will, 
without doubt, achieve all-round progress all 
over the world.’ . . . 

An initiated boy-disciple came and s,aluted 
Mahapurush Maharaj who asked him affec- 
tionately to sit before him. After enquiring 
about his health etc. he said ; ‘Do you prac- 
tise japa regularly ? Do it as miicli as you 
can. Don’t forget to practise jajxi. The 
Master is the Ytigamtar, You will find 
much joy in your liefirt by continuing to 
repeat His name. Pray with all your heart : 
“Lord ! I am a boy, I know nothing. Have 
mercy on me, fill my heart with love, and 
faith, and make me realize Your Nature/' 
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That will achieve everything. Call on Him 
much and With a yearning heart. While you 
meditate imagine that the guru is gazmg at 
you affectionately and that you are looking 
at him, full of love. All this does not happen 
aright in a day. Go on doing it with a simple 
heart ; giaduully it will come.’ 

Afterwards, he fed the boy with consecrated 
fruits and sweets. When he went to the roof 
to wash his hands, and mouth, Mahapurushji 
said : ‘This boy’s signs arc good. He will 
liave attainment. We can know a person by 
sight. The Master had taught us many of 
these things. A pleasing outside appearance 
alone is of no consequence ; devotees have 
other signs.’ . . . 

Another devotee saluted Mahapurushji and 
said : ‘Mahaiaj I am continuing japa and 
meditation ; but I am not finding any joy to 
speak of. And further, I find myself uaablc 
to control my mind. Please bless me and tell 
me how I shall find joy.’ 

Mahapurushji replied affectionately : ‘My 
child, is it so easy to find joy in japa and 
meditation ? It can only be had after much 
spiritual practice. Hard and long toil is 
necessary. The mind has to be pure. The 
more you feel God as your own and the more 
you are able to love Him, the more joy you 
will find in His name. Nothing can be had 
until the mind is steady. Go on practising 
japa, meditation, and prayer as much as 
possible. You will sec that yo\i will discover 
new strength in the body ; gradually the taste 
for His name will come. The mind generally 
remains scattered among many things. You 
have to collect the scattered mind and attach 
it to the object of meditation. Pray much. 
Prayer is of great help. Whenever you find 
that you are not able to practise japa and 
meditation, pray with great yearning. Also 
come here now and then and mix in holy com- 
pany ; you will have great r. • ntal strength by 
doing so. When you come to the sadkus. have 
discussions about God in a devotional attitude. 
Otherw ise, if you talk of sundry other non- 
$CDSC, it will bring you no gain and will further 


waste the sadhus* time. The thing is this : 
Through japa and meditation, prayer, remem- 
brance, study of good scriptures, d.scussion 
of God and such other diverse means, you 
have to keep your thoughts engaged on God. 
Well, just do one thing. Go now to the shrine 
room and facing the Master, pray with great 
intensity and say : “O Master, save me ; I 
am without shelter and ignorant. O Lord, 
have mercy, be compassionate, and give me 
strength. One of your sons has sent me to 
you. ’ Pray intensely in this way. He will 
have mercy and fill your heart with joy*. . . . 

In the afternoon he was listening to letters 
being read to him. Listening to a particular 
devotee's letter, he said : ‘This is right. If 
this ycaining is sincere, what’s there to woriy 
about ? Write to him : “W’cep much, call on 
Him much, feel intense dissatisfaction and 
suffering, be thoroughly i)urnt out — then only 
will you have success. The Master used to 
.say that people shed pots of tears for wife and 
sons, but how many weep for God ? He who 
weeps for not finding God is very foi lunate 
indeed. He has surely had God's grace. Is 
the attainment of peace an easy affair ? llow 
can there be peace without the attainment of 
the knowledge of Truth ? Heal peace is had 
only when the mind merges in H m in samadlii ; 
not before that. This is not a thing to be had 
at a bound ; one must be at it always — like 
the hereditary farmer.’ (The allusion is to 
a story of Sri Ram.nkrishna. The hereditary 
farmer does not give up cultivation whether 
or not the rains come or the crop fails.) ... 

A devotee had written a letter praying 
that he might attain pure love for the lotus 
feet of the Master even in the present birth. 
In reply Mahapurushji said : ‘Write to him, 
“Child, I am very glad that you have felt a 
sincere longing in your heart for attain ng 
love and faith in His lotus feet. Pray to Him 
with great yearning. He is the Inner Guide ; 
He knows when and what to give to 
devotee. Take refuge in His lotus feet and 
remain there. A real devotee docs not care 
for this birth or that. This is a very low con- 
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ccption. Pray to the Master only for this, finds Him. But one sliould seek Him slnccrc- 
anmely, that you may have whole-hearted ly. lie will reveal Himself only if lie is called 
faith, love, and devotion. Do not say anything upon as one should call upon Him. The 
about this or that birth. May you be filled Master used to .say : “God is like the Moon, 
in full measure with faith and love, is my the common maternal uncle to all children, 
s'ncere prayer. A true devotee’s prayer should Whoever wants Him finds H m.” Nobody 
be : can teach another to weep at the pang of 

Etai 'prdrthyam mama hahumatam ]anma separation for not finding God ; it comes of 

janmCutarepi itself in time. . . . When a real want for God 

Tvatj)dddmbhoiuhayugatd nischald bhakti- will be felt in the soul, when the heart will be 

rcstu : distraught at not realizing Him, when at 

Divi vd bhuvi va mamdstu vdso, nccake vd separation from Him the world will appear 
narakCintam pralcdmam. empty to your eyes — then alone will tears 

*My one and only prayer, 0 Remover of flow, bursting through the heart. Nobody 
Hell, is this — that wdiercver I may dwell, r.an tell when that good fortune will come, 
whether in heaven, or earth or in hell, may That slate of mind w.ll come as soon as HiS 
I have steady, love for your lotus feet in all Grace will be had' and you will feel it in the 
my b’rllis, th’s and subsequent ones.’ lic.art itself. Call on Him with great yeani- 

When love for His lotus feet is attained, .all ing, pray to Him much, saying : “Have iiieiey 
is transformed into hcavcn—all becomes bliss- on me, 0 Lord, have mercy on me !’’ He will 
fill. May you have that through His I'stcn to your prayers — lake it from me. 
grace.’” ... He is the wish-fiilfiliing tree to His devotees. 

To the letter of another devotee he dictated I pray sincerely that the Lord grant your 
the following reply : ‘One who seeks the Lord heart’s desire.’ 


THE WESTERN QUESTION (IX) 

By the Editor 

We arc going to consider the impact of purely iiitcl.cctual and personal explanation of 
Islam upon India in this article. Our stale- his experiments, treating them as an individual 
ments will be broad and concerned with the freak, will be utterly inadequate and pomtlcsi. 
fundamentals, giving an analysis of Indian It is futile to seek social un ly on a basis 
Ife at the deepest. material aim.s. Political and economic 

We have said earlier that Islam fnetured factors arc ephemeral and eh mge constantly 
our social unity. The split still remains .and giving rise to new groupings and tensions, 
awaits solution on a spirtual basis. The A conception superior to them is needed to 
Process, started long ago, is far from complete, circumvent Gicir anlagonisms. The purely 
The spiritual solution of this problem and ethical solution, however appeal ng gcnci.d y 
similar others has been given in our t’nie in to refined sensibility, lacks a sound basis m 
an unprecedented manner by Sri Rannkrislina empirical facts. Ethics may differ with taste 
"hose practical vcr:fication of different faiths and feelings, and there is no way of decid.ng 
wn have no other meaning but this. A between the truth or falsity of an ethic by an 
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appeal to empirical facts. The ethics of the 
‘superman* and the ‘democratic* ethics 
are ‘scientifically’ speaking, on a level. A 
rational solution can lie only in the perception 
of an objective spiritual reality transcending 
material notions and the subjective fancies of 
individuals. It lies in the perception of an 
objective impersonal truth. This fact should 
be clear to all Indians whose philosophical 
tradition embraces a larger conception of 
science and empiricism. . . . 

The political success of Islam was due 
first to national weakness, second to the 
fanatical zeal and superb fighting qualities of 
its adherents. Circumstances had rendered 
the Indian society extraordinarily complex. 
Reform movements which periodically ex- 
tended the principles of civilization to raw 
masses of humanity failed to achieve in lime 
a high degree of social cohesion. Further, 
some of the most powerful ones became one- 
sided and challenged the broad conception of 
the traditional system. They also became 
ossified in process of time and grew into 
vested interests. Their narrow and negative 
attitude to life and its impulses led to suppres- 
sion, large .scale hypocrisy, and social degenera- 
tion. It is clear vigorous political force 
cannot be generated from such a weak social 
basis. A balanced view of life and society as 
represented by the varnashrama ideal is 
essential for the healthy functioning of 
national life. The ideal need not imply the 
hereditary principle. 

As examples of wrong emphasis and 
negativism which led to political listlessness 
and national disaster we shall refer, as promis- 
ed earlier, to a few facts drawn from a wide 
area. These instances are not meant to cast 
any reflection on any religion but are intended 
to show the paralyzing influence of partial 
philosophies of life. The North-Western 
parts of India were long under Buddhist 
influence as abundant archaeological evidence 
shows. One would expect from the nature 
of the terrain and climate in those parts 
sturdy qualities of character among the people 


there. But when Islam appeared on the 
scene we do not find there, nor in Kashmir, 
nor in Western India, Buddhist or Jain rulers 
and peoples offering real resistance to the 
marauders from outside. Buddhism sudden- 
ly vanishes, and wc find the Hindu Shahiya 
kingdom of the Northwest defending India’s 
marches with rare courage and sacrifice for 
nearly a century. Behind it were other Raj- 
put kingdoms which, however, failed to 
combine effectively against the common 
enemy due to the personal jealousies and 
ambitions of their rulers. Though we do not 
know much about the composition of th(‘ 
population of those parts, there can hardly be 
any doubt that the Buddhists, lay and 
monastic, were numerous. What part did 
they jjlay ? We do not know much besides 
thcii- non-activity. If, however, wc turn to 
other directions certain analogical conclu- 
sions suggest themselves. 

The political conquest of Sind in the eighth 
century, then under a Hindu king, was made 
possible by the local Buddhist monks who 
secretly infonned the invading Arabs of a 
crossing across the Indus. This enabled them 
to steal a passage and take the Indian army 
by surprise. Evidently, theological rancour 
blinded them to the larger matters of natioiiid 
importance. In Bengal, wc are similarly 
told in an extant Buddhist work that the local 
Buddhists, who were doublless numerous, 
welcomed the first Muslim invaders as 
deliverers. It will be futile to ascribe all this 
to social oppression. First of all, it has to be 
answered why did Buddhism which was long 
dominant on the political and social planes 
gradually lose ground and driving force ? 

As a strange ironical conclusion to all this 
the Buddhists of India were finally obliterated 
by Islam through conversion and decimation. 

In Gujarat in W^estern India, shortly after 
the Somnath temple had been sacked and 
destroyed, the Jain minister of the kingdom 
where the desecrated temple lay found no 
better object to his statesmanlike activity 
than the construction of a temple at Abu at 
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a lavish cost. A truly amazing conception of 
duty for a minister of the state at a time of 
mortal national peril ! 

Orissa, which had long successfully resisted 
Islamic aggression under its early rulers, became 
politically weak when an onc-sided Vaishnav- 
ism cast a paralyzing influence on its later 
rulers and peoples, and quickly lost its freedom. 
Similar is the case with Vijayanagar, which, 
originally founded by the statesmanlike acti- 
vities of Madhava and Sayana, saints and 
scholars, lost all political vigour afterwards 
under rulers and ministers who lost sight of 
the original balanced conception. 

The above observations arc intended to 
make the point that the idea of punishment 
{danda) cannot be excluded from the con- 
ception of the State, at least as far as we are 
able to sec into the future. It will be wrong 
to confuse this idea with aggression or mili- 
tarism. The conception of the State as a 
means to a spiritual end docs not rule out the 
use of necessary force. Pacifism and non- 
resistance logically lead to monasticism. But 
the monastic solution of the problem of life 
is a personal solution and cannot be applied to 
rociety as a whole. 

It is farthest from our intention to speak 
clisparag'ngly of any faith. We hold all faiths 
to be approaches to the same Truth, But a 
faith is not the Truth, it is only one of the 
many ways to It. A creed which arrogates 
to itself absolute Truth and fails to make a 
realistic approach to the problems of life 
becomes subversive of the social order. 

The Islamic period of Indian history has 
been likened by some, not without reason, to 
the Dark Ages of Europe, when a gloom 
gradually spread over the land. A distin- 
gu shed historian has condemned the political 
nile of Islam as an utter failure, since its 
effect was wholly retrograde, so he thinks, as 
regards creative effort of all kinds among the 
eative populat'on. There is much to be said 
in favour of this view. And as a judgment 
on Islamic political rule it is largely correct, 
for it was marked by destructive action in 


many fields over a long period. Yet it will 
not be quite right to maintain that the creative 
spark was entirely lost, or that no fresh 
advances in life were made. There are many 
things which, despite political rule, diminished 
the darkness of the period. In fact, the blows 
of Islam stimulated creative responses along 
modern lines. Many of the older develop- 
ments had reached some sort of a dead end. 
Developments along new lines were called for. 
New forces arose, despite opposition from many 
sides, which gradually acquired strength and 
wrought important changes in the social and 
political structure. These have ensured the 
continuity of Indian civilization. For this 
reason the period was one of breakdown and 
recovery. 

When the Islamic invaders came in contact 
with the Indians they must have become 
aware of themselves, as times passed, as very 
uncouth and barbarous in comparison. The 
Indians were .superior to them in nearly every 
way : in manufacture and agriculture, in 
religion and philosophy, in art, literature and 
science, and in various other apparatuses of 
civilization. Even in mattcr.s of civil adminis- 
tration and statecraft the invaders lacked ihe 
vast experience and knowledge of the con- 
quered. In fact they made little alteration 
in the civil administrative structure. The 
only things in which the invaders were superior 
were social cohesion and military tactics. 

The Arabs were originally not a very 
religious and philosophical people. In matters 
of civilization they contributed little that can 
be called original. They showed no capacity 
for independent thought or speculation. They 
became good commentators and they were 
important as transmitters of oriental knowl- 
edge to the West. In this way they rendered 
a great service to civilization. The modern 
Western civilization owes much to their 
activity of this sort. But the political con- 
quest of the Arabs led to a great transforma- 
tion of Islam. Particularly the Persians, 
whose kinship and indebtedness to the Inclo- 
Aryans are well knowUi made out of Islam 
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something much more religious and philo- 
sophical and interesting. Much of the aesthe- 
tic refinement and taste of the Mughal rulers 
of India was due to this source. The Turks, 
however, remained very crude even long alter 
their conversion. 

Gradually some of the Islamic rulers came 
to feel the greatness and depth of the native 
philosophy and culture. This was not liked 
by the orthodox party of Islam whose religious 
zeal was upheld by motives of economic gain 
and poLtical power. The zealots did all they 
could do to prevent national assimilation. But 
rare far-seeing rulers of later times tried to free 
themselves to some extent from this theological 
incubus and come closer to the national idea. 

Islam came with new conceptions of law 
and government, religion and society. Islamic 
rule here, as elsewhere, was a theocracy, which 
means that the State has a theological bias. 
The bias may take different forms, from the 
simple levying of tributes from those who 
differ from the State religion to extreme perse- 
cution of unbelievers, like the Inquisition. 
To Islam’s credit it has to be said that its 
intolerance did not take the extreme form of 
Inquisition characteristic of the Catholic 
church in the middle ages, though violent 
outbursts were not uncommon. Islam’s rule 
was founded on military power, which was for 
a long time maintained by an extensive slave- 
system, which formed a sort of ruling and 
fighting caste. The motive of the ruling 
classes was generally self-aggrandizcmcnt and 
proselytization which served it. The interest 
of the people was hardly present before their 
eyes. As a consequence the people became 
economically and socially depressed. Much 
of the magnificence of royal courts and stately 
buildings, built by indigenous builders, rested 
upon a foundation of human misery. Such a 
rule can hardly find support in popular affec- 
tion, and it found no such support, except in 
the case of a few exceptional rulers. Very 
often the degenerate ano demoralized ruling 
princes and classes became political and 
economic superfluities, able to protect the 
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people neither from outside aggression nor 
from periodic internal chaos. 

The rulers conceived it their duty to con- 
vert non-believers into the ‘true* faith. Their 
fanatical conception of religion, namely, that 
one faith alone is true, and the others arc false 
and evil, which Avas derived from Jewish and 
Christian sources, introduced an entirely novel 
feature into India. Freedom of conscience 
in religious matters is an ancient and recogniz- 
ed principle of Indian life. It finds its most 
emphatic assertion in the conception of the 
Ishta devaia or the personal spiritual ide.il. 
Theocratic notions are completely alien to the 
Indian temper. The identification of politics 
with rel gion or of a dogma with the State 
lias been made in Christian and Islamic 
countries. The conception of the secular state 
in modern times in the West has therefore a 
historical basis. The Church there stood 
against freedom of thought and conscience. 
But the modern slogan as applied to India is 
ill-conceivcd, since it gives a false picture of 
the Indian past and since it suggests a secular 
conception of society and a secular solution of 
the problem of social conflicts. All this is not 
only wrong but full of dangerous possibilities. 

The greatest obstacle to Indian reconstruc- 
tion is idcolog’cal, arising from a misconcep- 
tion of Indian history and culture. We .arc 
given to talking vaguely about unity in diver- 
sity, tolerance and that sort of thing, without 
realizing that this unity can have no substan- 
tial basis except God. Without that ground 
and aim diversity can only mean conflict and 
not harmony. We cannot achieve soc'al 
cohesion and unity by slurring over this basic 
issue. Until the various elements of the Indian 
humanity come to take a common pride in 
the valuable spiritual heritage of the country, 
they will never be integrated into a harmonious 
whole. 

Despite gravest provocations the tradi- 
tional culture has not departed from its tolerant 
spirit. Compare for instance the attitude of 
the powerful Hindu rulers and kingdoms of 
the period with that of the paramount political 
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authority. Take only two typical instances : 
the Maratha state and the Vijayanagar king* 
dom. One would expect Shivaji, whose in- 
spiration was religious and who led a natioiiil 
uprising against Aurangzeb’s fanaticism, to 
lake at least some steps to discourage the 
faith associated with such a narrow temper. 
But the fact was quite opposite. Shivaji gave 
instructions to his men and officers never to 
molest a woman, whatever her creed, or dese- 
crate a tomb, or the Koran, or a mosque. He 
even provided for the illumination of the tombs 
of saints and fakirs in his kingdom. All this 
has been recorded by Khafi Khan, an orthodox 
Muslim historian who was all admiration for 
Aurangzcb*s bigotry. The kingdom of Vijaya- 
nagar which prior to the rise of the Mnrathas, 
formed for long the chief focus of national 
resistance against Islam’s aggression never 
adopted bgotry in retaliation for it. The 
foreign traveller Barbosa writes : *Thc king 
alIo\vs such freedom that every man may 
come and go and live according to his own 
creed without suffering any annoyance, and 
without enquiry, whether he is a Christian, 
Jew, Moor or Hindu.’ In Europe of the time 
such tolerance and liberal spirit were com- 
pletely non-cx*slcnt. 

The fanatical policy of the paramount 
power led to great destructive consequences, 
of which the most calamitous were those which 
concerned national Ic.arning and education. 
The change in the political power disestablish- 
ed. as it were, by a sudden stroke the vast 
system of indigenous education. The state 
support was withdrawn from institutions which 
had hitherto been dependent on it. But this 
was only negative. Worse still, active hosti- 
lity was showm ag.ainst them. The big univer- 
sTics and establishments of learning like 
Nalanda, Vikramshila d sappcarall of a sudden. 
We hear no more of anything in their likeness 
afterwards. This attitude h.ad far-reaching 
consequences, as can be easily surmised. The 
scholars gradu.ally turned away from un- 
remunerative philosophical and academic pur- 
suits to priestly functions, which at least 


brought them some pittance to live by. This 
along with the loss of self-confidence which 
came with the deprivation of political freedom 
led to a paralyzing w'orship of the past. Free 
thought and independent speculation were 
given up, intellectual vigour declined, and 
superstitions and verbal quibbles took the pLacc 
of rational enquiry and research. Archaism 
of all types became more and more marked. 

Priceless monuments and works of art, 
temples and manuscripts, were all destroyed 
wherever possible. Many brahmins fled from 
the north to the comparative security of the 
south. One reason, perhaps the main, why 
the Buddhist Canon and many Sanskrit works 
have been discovered in the south .and outside 
India, and why many books survive in transla- 
tions in non-Indian languages while their 
originals have been lost here, is to be attributed 
to this kind of destructive action, in the Indo- 
Gangctic plains in particular. 

Still this is only one side of the picture. There 
is another side which shows that the creative 
spark was not lost. It was being rekindled 
into a new flame and bringing to birth power- 
ful social movements. This creative side is 
represented by the medieval saints and their 
followers. Their liberal movements effected 
important changes in the social structure. 
Judged by social effects alone, their work was 
of the first importance. By its side, the doings 
of the politicians and rulers look trivial and 
ephemeral. 

India’s social weakness lay in masses of 
men nominally forming part of a common 
society but actually deprived of the true 
heritage. All hopes of betterment seemed 
lost to them for the time. Large converts to 
Islam were made from these sections in the 
cast and the west. It will be wrong to attri- 
bute these to force or to economic and political 
temptations alone. If no progress seemed 
possible within the old fold, despite its most 
lofty conceptions, no other way to elevation 
was open but to seek salvation outside by 
leaving it. Alarmed by such conversions and 
Isbm’s proselytizing zeal backed by force, the 
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orthodox party sought safety in reaction and 
further tightened social bonds. This type of 
mentality is reflected in the several smriti texts 
and commentaries of the period. The famous 
among these were the Pardsara Smriti^ a com- 
mentary on it called Kahnirnaya, Madam- 
pdrijdta, Kulluka*s commentary on Manu and 
the smriti of Raghunandana, all of which came 
to have a wide vogue. These seemed to close all 
gates of society to new-comers and even 
repudiated many of its members for small 
peccadillos. Vainly did they seek to protect 
society by a carapace of stringent and futile 
orthodoxy. This conservatism was not with- 
out some service, but gradually it took on such 
an extreme form that it became antithetical to 
the very spirit of the culture it sought to 
preserve. The real solution of the complex 
problem came from the side of the liberal 
reformers. 

The general social situation, broadly speak- 
ing, was as follows. At one end of the scale 
stood the conquerors, their followers and con- 
verts, at the other were the disinherited social 
proletariat. The problem was how to bring 
them all within a common framework by curing 
the fanaticism of one and removing the dis- 
abilities of the other. This fundamental social 
problem was tackled by a long succession of 
saints and preachers from the twelfth to the 
seventeenth century, whose achievements laid 
the basis for a new regeneration. These saints 
belonged to the traditional line, deriving all 
their power and inspiration from a common 
source. God and religion to them were facts 
of perception and not an ideology constnictcd 
to secure social unity and stability. Their 
preaching was spontaneous ; the driving force 
of their life was universal love. They did not 
start with conscious aims of social reconstruc- 
tion and national salvation which followed as 
a matter of logical conclusion. The designa- 
tion reformer as applied to them is therefore 
not quite right. Their .njjproach was intuitive 
and they worked from the bottom up. We 
can now see the tremendous services they have 
rendered to Indiai which to contemporaries 


probably seemed nothing extraordinary. The 
great flgures of the times were Ramanuja, 
Ramananda, Kabir, Vallabhacharya, Chai- 
tanya, Nanak, N.amdev, Tukaram and Ramdas. 
All of them belonging to long-standing 
sampradayas which have always been like 
a chrysalis for fresh national regenerations. 

Their preaching led to India-wide social 
uplift in north, south, east and west. The 
people got culture and new self-confidence 
in their liberal message. Conversion to other 
faiths was checked and many Muslims were 
drawn by their simplicity .ind charm to accept 
the nc\v teachings. The preachers taught in 
one voice the fundamental equality of all faiths, 
unity of the Godhead, and caste as .an attri- 
bute of character. They protested against 
formalism, ritualism, and the r gidity of caste, 
and emphasized simple devotion as a means 
to realizing God. They gave a way of salva- 
tion that w.as emotional and easy in place of 
the philosophical path which was too intellec- 
tual and remote from the common under- 
standing. 

The process of solidification and synthesis 
gathered great momentum as time went on. 
Fanaticism was being worn down. Thanks 
to this the shattered fragments of the society 
were being put together. Even Muslim rulers 
and nobles came gradually under the liberal 
influence and some of them adopted .a national 
policy in administration. The names of Zainul 
Abedin of Kashmir, Hussain Shah of Bengal. 
Akbar, and Dara Shikoh, stand out in this con- 
nection. The spirit of synthesis .and rapproache- 
ment was visible in many fields. Islam was 
being assimilated into the main body of Indian 
society. 

All this, of course, alarmed the orthodox 
party of Islam which felt that it w.as losing 
ground. It made a final determined attempt 
under Aur.angzcb to reverse this tide. This 
is the true explanation of Aurangzeb*s politics, 
which was essentially a response stimulated by 
fear. The great Akbar, one of the most re- 
markable among the great geniuses of the 
world, bad tried for the first time during this 
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period to give a real national character to the 
empire of Delhi. He grasped the essential 
nature of the problem and showed a liberal 
temper and a devotion to truth which have 
not been equalled by any great ruler outside 
India. His successors, however, gradually 
abandoned his policy under pressure from the 
court nobles and orthodox priests, and Aurang- 
zeb completely reversed it. The results of 
this reversal are well known. 

The work of the saints and ‘reformers* 
begun on the religious plane gradually found 
expression in other fields and brought into 
birth a new national consciousness. The begin- 
nings of the modern Indian vernaculars are to 
be traced to this period. A popular language 
is an essential medium of culture. Truths 
locked up previously in Sanskrit were put 
across to the common people in their own 
language. Ramananda and Kabir preached in 
Hindi ; Namdev, Tukaram and Ramdas deve- 
loped the Marathi literature; Mirabai com- 
posed her songs in Brajabhasha ; Nanak and 
his disciples laid the foundation of the Punjabi 
and Gurmukhi. Similarly Bengali, Telugu, 
Kannada were used and developed by the 
by the religious writers. 

Political forces of a character not known 
before arose on the new social bases. Politics 
took on an increasingly national and popular 
character instead of being confined to princes 
and nobles. The Marathas, Sikhs, Satnamis, 
and Jats became politically organized on a 
religious, but not fanatical, basis. Shivaji’s 
war was not a prince’s war ; it was a popular 
war. These powers pulled down the political 
structure of Aurangzeb and not one stone was 
left upon another. Aurangzeb’s political suc- 
cess was the last flicker of the flame before 


it went out. These national powers dominated* 
the Indian scene when sovereignty of the land 
passed into British hands. 

We were drawn into the West’s political 
and economic net before the old problems had 
been finally solved. The West came with 
new values and conceptions, science and 
technique. Many of these were necessary to 
bring about a quick transformation of Indian 
society along uptodate lines. We have today 
accepted, and rightly so, its science and 
technology and liberal political system ; we 
have recently freed ourselves from its political 
meshes ; but we have at the same time fallen 
victims to its secular ideology. We have 
to extricate ourselves from this subtle ideo- 
logical mesh and build our society on the basis 
of our true and eternal values with the neces- 
sary help from science and technology. We 
cannot neglect the study of nature, except at 
our peril, but we cannot neglect the study of 
man except at a greater peril. Our social 
reconstruction must rest on an understanding 
of Man and nature. This is true of the entire 
humanity. Biit here we have already a price- 
less heritage. What can be a greater folly 
than to lose this ? 

We have given a brief analysis of the main 
factors of Indian history up to the time of the 
British conquest. The last period is very 
recent and the creative forces in it are well 
known. We cannot deal with it, though we 
wanted to do so. But we think we have been 
able to make the point we wanted to make. 
We have to bring our survey to a close, which 
we propose to do in a summing-up in the next 
month which also closes the year. 

(To he continued) 


‘The powerful men in every country are moving society whatever way they like, and 
the rest are only a flock of sheep. Now . . . who are these men of power in India ? they 
who are giants in religion. It is they who lead our society, and it is they again who change 
our social laws and usages when necessity demands; and we listen to them silently and do 
what they command. , . / 

— Si«xxmi Vivekttnandci 
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NATURE OP MAN AND RELIGIOUS DISCIPLINES 

Bt Dr Taraknath Das 


All religions deal with man’s relations with 
the Universal Spirit, called by different names. 
All religions have taken the stand and 
cherished the concept regarding the nature of 
Man as something other than a ‘material 
object’. Man is Spirit. Man in his essence 
is Soul. For instance, in Plato’s Phaedo, we 
find that Socrates told Cebes : 

‘Then reflect, Cebes : is not the conclusion 
of the whole matter this — that the soul is 
in the very likeness of the divine and immortal 
and intelligible and uniform and indissoluble 
and unchangeable ; and the body is in the very 
likeness of the human and mortal and un- 
intelligible and multiform and dissoluble and 
changeable. Can this, my dear Cebes, be 
denied ? No indeed.’ 

This conception that man’s real nature is 
not merely a physical machine — body — that 
man is the Soul in the body and the Soul is 
immortal and divine in nature, is one of the 
greatest conceptions of the ancient sages of 
India, thousands of years before the days of 
Socrates and Plato. In the Upamshads and 
in the Bhagavad Gita wc have ample expres- 
sions of this glorious conception of God in 
Man. For instance, in the Bhagavad Gita we 
find the following : 

‘Even as a person casts off worn-out clothes 
and puts on others that are new, so the 
embodied Self casts off worn-out bodies and 
enters into others that are new. 

‘Weapons cut It (Soul) not ; fire bums It 
aot, water wets It not ; the wind does not 
wither It. 

‘This Self cannot be cut nor burnt nor 
wetted nor withered. Eternal, all-pervading, 
unchanging, immovable, the Self is the same 
for ever. 

‘The Self is said to be unmanifest, incom- 
prehensible, the unchangeable. Therefore, 
knowing It to be so, yoii should not grieve.* 

In the Upanishads wc find the discussion of 
Brahman, the Universal Spirit, as the Absolute 
jBxistence (Sat) , Absolute Consciousness 


(Chit), and Absolute Bliss (Anandam). It 
is conceived that the Self or Soul in its essence 
is no different from Brahman. Thus the 
Upanishad says : 

‘Brahman is Being, Consciousness and 
Infinity.’ ‘In the beginning, my dear, there 
was That only which is one only, without a 
second. It is the True. It is the Self. And 
thou art It.’ 

This is the conception of the spiri- 
tual nature of Man. There is the Divine 
in man. It is needless to affirm that the 
spiritual aspect of man’s nature is of the 
highest importance for his survival, emancipa- 
tion, and true happiness or bliss. Coming 
down from the highest concept of man’s spirit- 
ual peritage, one may point out that a rock 
or a giant machinery made by man’s ingenuity, 
or a calculating machine which solves difficult 
mathematical problems, docs not possess that 
quality which is the source of all emotions and 
sensibilities. Thus in probing into man’s 
nature we are forced to take account of love, 
beauty, wisdom, virtue, and even immortality. 
One of the most interesting facts about man’s 
nature is this : Not being satisfied with his 
material possessions or surroundings he is 
always in search for Inner Peace or liberation 
from self-imposed bondage, and for true 
happiness. 

In Plato’s Symposium, we find the follow- 
ing interesting conversation between Diotima, 
a wise woman and teacher, and Socrates which 
gives an idea of man’s search for Happiness : 

‘ “When a man loves the beautiful, what 
does he love ?” Socrates answered : “That 
the beautiful be his.” “Still”, she said, “the 
answer suggests a further question, which is 
this : What is given by the possession of 
beauty ?” “That” Socrates replied, “is a ques- 
tion to which I have no answer ready.*' 
“Then” Diotima said, “let me put the word 
**good" in place of the beautiful, and repeat 
the question : What does he *ivho loves the 
good desire ?’* Socrates answered, “The 
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possession of the good.” Diotima asked : 
“And what does he gain who possesses the 
good ?” Socrates replied, ^'Happiness ; there 
is no difficulty in answering this.” * 

Thus one may say that the manifestation 
of the spiritual nature of man leads him to 
the quest of true happiness. Regarding this 
search for Happiness, Alcibiades once remark- 
ed : The wise physician, skilled to heal our 
wounds, shall prescribe and we shall obey.’ 
This injunction that we are to obey certain 
spiritual laws laid down by those who attained 
God-consciousness may not be obeyed and 
even listened to by many modem physicians 
of the soul, who try to cure inner maladies, 
but often make it worse for the patient 
because of their disregard for spiritual laws 
and profession of materialism and search for 
happiness through mere satisfaction of sensual 
life. 

The process of reaching ‘Happiness’ or 
really blissful state of Inner Peace has been 
discussed by the ancient sages of India; and 
I shall make a- very brief mention of the 
preliminary process of hard practice of Raja 
Yoga, It involves eight stages or forms of 
practice : 1. Yama (practice of love, chastity, 
truth, and grecdlessness) ; 2. Niyama (cultiva- 
tion of certain positive spiritual attitudes); 
3. Asana (posture of sitting down for medita- 
tion) ; 4. Pranayama (so-called breathing 
exercises which can only be taught by the guru 
or spiritual guide) ; 5. Pratyahara (withdrawal 
of the sense-organs from their objects) ; 
6. Dharam (holding fast to certain contents 
in our mind); 7. Dhyana (meditation); and 
8. Samadhi (super-consciousness) . Animal 
instincts should not dominate man, but spiri- 
tual consciousness, which does not interfere 
with man’s living in the material world, should 
be the motive of human activities. In a way 
this may be termed the religious and spiritual 
discipline of a man. 

Hindu philosophers were quite cognizant 
that there are various types of individuals. 
There are some who are predominantly full of 
inertia or laziness (tamasic) ; there are others 


who are of active temperament (rajasic) ; and 
the others, whose number is less numerous than 
the others, are possessed with blissfulness or 
clear understanding (sattnic) . In every in- 
dividual there are the qualities of laziness, acti- 
vity, and blissfulness; but a man to become 
illuminated with spiritual light will liavc to 
develop a sattvic or pure nature. 

Man must get out of laziness. This is the 
first imperative of spiritual life. Because 
laziness causes ignorance. An ignorant man 
develops egotism. From egotism develop 
types of unreasonable attachment, aversion, 
and love for the so-called enjoyments of life. 
These produce afflictions. 

One who is bound by afflictions of all kinds 
cannot have true happiness. Thus the problem 
is, how can a man get rid of all the afflictions ? 
The answer is, by sadhana (practice of religious 
and spiritual disciplines) . By this process a 
person can become truly pacific or culm, posses- 
sing physical or emotional control ; he becomes 
at peace with himself and with the universe. 
Such a spiritual man’s nature is fruitfully 
active to serve others and perform his duty 
according to the station of his life. lie acts 
with non-attachment or without being a slave 
of his desires. 

Thus it has been said that one must possess 
right desires or thoughts and ideals ; but he 
must not allow himself to bo a victim of 
passions. Here is then the theoretical secret : 
Rise above your desire ; be a master of your- 
self and attain real freedom. Some of the 
modern psychologists or psycho-analysts 
might wrongly suggest that it is the doctrine 
of repression. In self-illumination, there is 
no room for repression, but there is the essen- 
tial necessity of pursuing a course of life which 
will lead to self-regeneration. As in license 
there is no freedom, it being really an expres- 
sion of abuse of freedom, so in unrestrained 
and misdirected sensuous or sensual life there 
cannot be Inner Peace. Mere pursuit of 
material enjoyment cannot give Inner Peace. 
Thus it was said, ‘Man does not live by bread 
alone,’ 
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Modern psychology has rightly given 
emphasis to the Sub-conscious or inner life or 
what is sometimes termed as hidden or sup- 
pressed desires. People suffering from hidden or 
suppressed desires cannot be made happy 
merely by making them conscious of the 
nature and root of their suffering. Such a 
practice, or so-called analysis, does not provide 
a remedy for a malady. An expert physician 
may find out that a person is suffering from 
a serious ailment ; but this diagnosis does not 
provide the needed remedy. There is not a 
man who is not suffering from some kind of 
inner malady or other. The difference lies in 
degree only. But the Gita assures us that we 
can attain freedom and perfect happiness. 
This can be attained by devotees ‘whose 
happiness is within, whose relaxation is within, 
whose light is within ; that yogi alone, becom- 
ing Brahman, gains absolute and true 
Freedom.* 

This state of spirituality in man’s life is 
not easily attainable. Thus the Vpanishads 
teach that ‘inner or spiritual Freedom cannot 
be attained by the weak.’ Man must have 
spiritual strength to be free. There are 
obstacles on the road to Inner Freedom and 
they must be overcome. The sages of India, 
treading the road to freedom made mention 
of a few of them : Disease, (physical and 
mental), langour, indecision, carelessness, 
sloth, sensuality, mistaken notions, missing 
the vital points, and instability. 

From the standpoint of spiritual experience, 
a free man is one who has attained the stage 
which is beyond all fear. Attainment of this 
stage is not so easy as it is a very difficult 
task. We are afraid in proportion to our own 
consciousness of our Fear due to our limita- 
tions. It is by being afraid that we become 
hypocrites and dishonest and ill-treat others. 
But the only sublime way of overcoming Fear 
is to be in tune with the source of All Good 
and to be conscious of G d-in-Man. 

The moment one becomes conscious of the 
God-in-Man, he sees the limitations of his 
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egotism, which begins to vanish, through the 
process of self-surrender. 

One feels like this : I, an egotist and with 
my limitations, cannot overcome the obstacles 
in the way of becoming free and attaining 
Inner Peace and thus wish to surrender to 
Divine Will for direction. Thus we find in 
the Bhagavad Gita, a devotee— one who is 
striving for attainment of True Freedom — 
practises self-surrender with the following 
words : ‘Oh Lord, Thou residing in my inner- 
most being, I shall follow Thy bidding in which- 
ever way mayst Thou direct me.* Lest there 
be any mistaken conception, I wish to 
emphasize that this self-surrender is not fatal- 
ism but surcharging the insignificant self of 
mine with the limitless strength emanating 
from the Divine. This cannot be explained 
but must be experienced. (Self-surrender 
of a lover is not a slavery but surrender with 
self-mastery.) In the Lord’s prayer we repeat, 
‘Thy Will Be Done.* M.iy I become the 
instrument to carry out the Divine Will. In 
such a spirit there is no inaction or fatalism. 

In conclusion, then, I wish to emphasize 
that man is not a machine ; man is not merely 
the body. There is the spiritual aspect of man 
which is by far the most important in man’s 
nature. Man is seeking for Peace, and when 
he is in peace with himself and the rest of the 
universe, then he can spread Peace. Political 
and economic machineries and militnry pre- 
paredness cannot give that Peace which cannot 
be disturbed. There must be a sincere 
recognition of the necessity of that ‘spiritual 
basis of peace endeavours’ by men who have 
attained Inner Peace and are not in the 
bondage of materialism. Men make organiza- 
tions ; organizations do not create men. Men 
of Peace can serve the cause of peace through 
certain instruments, — organizations. Without 
the peaceful intents of the Inner Man, there 
cannot be Peace. Thus the problem of culti- 
vation of religious and spiritual disciplines is 
vital to the cause of World Peace. 
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By Mrs C. 

After leaving the house of his father-in-law 
Ram Bola first came to Prayag Rt the con- 
fluence of the Ganga and Jamuna, and here he 
took the vows of sannyasa and probably the 
name of Tulsidas as well. From Prayag he 
went to Ayodhya, where he remained for four 
months, and llieiicc proceeded to Jagannath 
Puri on foot, where he reached in fifteen days. 
From Puri he went southward to Rameswar, 
then slowly wended his way to Dvvaraka on 
ihc west coast and then across the plains to 
the snow-clad Badri in the Himalayas, thus 
completing the four pilgrimages at the four 
compass points of India. This homage to 
the motherland is a well-known way of seek- 
ing to reach the Eternal through the physical 
and geographical unity of Tndia^ and it is this 
vision which sustains the faithful j)ilgrim as 
he trudges along the dusty paths, fields, ►and 
forests, watches the sun rise and set in a new 
|)lace every day and partakes th(' fare of the 
hospitable poor from village to village. So 
Tulsi also trod on the beaten p,ath. From 
Badri he visited Kailas, the Mansarovar lake, 
Rupachal and Nilachal mountains, again to 
Mansarovar, Chitrakut, and lOishi. Since he 
left his father-in-law’s house his travels took 
in all 14 years 10 months and 17 days. After 
this, though he continued to go out on his 
wanderings at frequent intervals, he ahvay.'j 
returned to the banks of the Ganges in Kashi. 

Four places in Kashi .are associated with the 
life of Tulsi. At Assi Ghat on the Ganges, he 
e.stablishcd a Jlanuman temple and lived in a 
cave nearby. The last days of his life w^ere also 
>i)ont here. In the compound of the temple 
of Gopal a small room is still known to be the 
place where he wrote the Vinaya Pafrika. The 
Iwo other places are Prahlad Ghat and a 
temple of Hanuman, consisting of twelve 
images, built by Tulsi and known as Sankat 
Mochan Hanuman. 

Tulsi lived in Kashi and recited the Rama- 
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yam daily. A very interesting anecdote is 
related by Beni Madho Das and is also 
widely prevalent in the traditional and other 
accounts of the life of Tulsidas. We shall 
repeat it also. The spirit of a dead man was 
bound to a peepiil tree for some evil deeds of 
its past life and was spending its days in 
great agony. Tulsi passed that way daily 
and poured water at the root of the tree 
after his morning bath. This released the 
.«pirit who showed himself to Tulsi and wish- 
ing to express his gratitude asked him how he 
could repay him for his kindness. Tulsi said 
he did not desire anything but the vision of 
Ram. The spirit replied that this was beyond 
his power but he could tell him the means by 
which his wish could be fulfilled. The spirit 
then informed him that when Tulsi recited the 
Ramayana Hanuman came to listen to him in 
the disguise of a leper dressed in rags. lie 
was the first to come and the last to leave, 
and it was within his power to give Tulsi the 
boon of Ram’s (larslunm. Next time Tnisi 
looked carefully at I he audience and spott('d 
the leper. After the recital was over and the 
crowd departed and this man also was about 
to leave, Tulsi fell at his feet and begged him 
to fulfil the desire so dear to his heart. In 
vain tlic leper protested, but Tulsidas clung 
to his feel and implored him over and over 
again to be kind. At last the visitor sjiid, ‘Go 
to Chitrakut and there you will be bleNsed by 
the vision of Ram’. Tulsi left for Cliitrakut 
immediately. Throughout the journey his 
mind dwelt on Ram, the possibility of Ram'.s 
darshana ; when he looked back on his own 
mediocre life he felt de‘<])oudent, but his heart 
filled wdth hope and his steps became boiiyaiit 
when he thought of ‘the grace of Rain wircli 
is never satisfied even through its own coin 
passion." {jam kriyd nahin kripd aghdfi) . 

On reaching Chitrakut he lived* at Ram 
Ghat, started on his dailv recitation of the 
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Ramayana, and followed his usual routine of 
life as in Kashi. One day, while going on his 
yradakshina round he saw two princely look- 
ing boys of fair and dark complexion running 
after ^ deer with bow and arrow in hand. 
Though Tulsi greatly wondered at their beauty 
and felt very much attracted towards them 
he could not guess that they were Ram and 
Lakshman. According to another version 
quoted by Sir George Grierson, Tulsi saw the 
two brothers with Sita and Hanuman return- 
ing to Ayodhya after the death of Ravana and 
the crowning of Vibhishana as King of Lanka. 
Tulsidas .at first mistook the sight for a scene 
from the Ram Lila but when he discovered 
his mistake he wept inconsolably. Hanuman 
pacified him in a dream, however, and said 
that he had been the recipient of great grace 
and no man in the age of Kali could expect 
more. Instead of weeping over it Hanuman 
commanded Tulsi to go and serve Him. 

Early in the morning on the Mauni 
Amavasya day in the year Samvat 1607 (1550 
A. D,)— it was a Wednesday— Tulsi once 
again had a vision of Ram. Tulsidas was 
making sandalwood paste for the use of sadhuft 
after their bath in the Mandakini river. Ram 
came to Tulsi in the form of a young boy and 
said ‘Baba, give me some charulan !’ Tulsi, 
intent on his work, handed it over to him 
without looking up. Hanuman seeing him 
thus lose a second opportunity took the form 
of a p.'irrot and gave him a warning. An oft- 
quoted verse describes the situation thus : 

Chitrakiit ke ghat bhayi sanian hi bhir 

Tulsidas chandan ghise, iilaka deta raghuvlr 
‘The ghat of Chitr.akut was crowded with 
holy men and Tulsi rubbed the sandalwood 
with which Raghuvir anointed Himself.’ On 
hearing the cry of the pirrot Tulsi looked up 
in great bewilderment, but in the twinkling of 
an eye Ram had disappeared leaving Tulsi in 
deep meditation oblivious of the outer world. 
Hanuman once again can to the rescue and 
brought Tulsi back to ordinary consciousness. 

In Sainvat 1626 (1569 A. D.) the poet 
Surdas came to see Tulsidas. He showed him 


his Sur Sagar, from which he read out some 
verses to him. Tulsidas praised the book. 
They spent seven days together after which 
Surdas returned to his place. We think the 
latter wrote a poem in memory of this visit in 
which he starts by saying, ‘Blessed am I that 
I have come to the lotus feet of the best 
amongst the holy ones’ {dhanya bhaga mama 
santa siromani charana kamala tdki dya un) 
Another story is told of the meeting of 
Tulsi with Nabhadas, the author of a book 
called Bhakta Mala, Nabhaji once came to 
Kashi and just before he left he paid a visit 
to Tulsi. Unfortunately Tulsi was in medita- 
tion at that time and Nabhaji returned with- 
out meeting him. When Tulsidas came to 
know that Nabhaji had left for Brindaban the 
same day he decided to make personal 
amends for his apparent discourtesy. He 
started for Brindaban, and on his arrival 
there, when he went to sec Nabhaji, he found 
himself in the midst of a feast which the 
latter had arranged for the sadhus, Tulsidas, 
though uninvited, also sat amongst the guests. 
Nabhaji took no notice of him and perhaps 
as a result of his indifference, when khir was 
being served Tulsi had no cup in which to hold 
his share of it. But he was up to the occa- 
sion. He picked up the shoe of a brother- 
guest and said that it was a fitting vessel for 
him to receive the khir and cat from it. 
Nabhaji’s heart was touched by Tulsi’s humi- 
lity and devotion, and he at once went to him 
and embraced him with great affection. A 
beautiful verse in Tulsi’s Dohavali gives ex- 
pression to the same sentiment, though we 
cannot say that it was wriltcn in memory of 
this incident. It is as follows : 

Ay dpune te adhik, jehi priya Sitaram 
Tchi ke yaga ki ydnahi, tulasi tan ki chdm 
‘He who loves Sita and Ram more than “me 
and mine”, the skin of Tulsi’s body will serve 
as a shoe for his feet.* 

Though Nabhadas does not mention the 
above meeting with Tulsi in his writings, yet 
in his book Bhakta Mala he has written a few 
verses in praise of him as follows : 
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Kali kuntila jiva nistdra hita vdlmiJd 
tulasi bhayo 

Tretd kdvya nibandha kari sata koti 
Rdmdyan 

Ika achchhcur uchckare brahma haiyadi 
pardyan 

Aba bhaktana sukha dena hahuri vapu 
dhari lild vistdri 

Rama charana rasa matta fahaia dhinisi 
vrata dhdri, 

‘For the liberation of the wicked creatures 
of Kali Valmiki became Tulsi, and described 
anew the indestructible Ramayana^ the poem 
of the Trcta Age, the utterance of one word 
of which washes away the great sin of the 
killing of Brahnianas and the like ; now to 
bring happiness to the devotees he is reborn and 
is again showing his lila and d,iy and night he 
remains steeped in the sweetness of Ram s 
feet/ 

As the contact of Tulsidas with Mirabai 
has been dealt with in a previous article 
(Prabuddha Bharata, January 1949), we shall 
not go into it again except to remind the 
readers of the letters that these two great 
saints exchanged between themselves. Beni 
Madho Das says that this event took place in 
Samvat 1598 (1541 A.D.). 

When the poetic talent of Tulsi first found 
expression he would compose verses, in Sanskrit 
during the day but would completely forget 
them overnight. This went on for a week. 
On the eighth day Tulsi saw Siva and Parvati 
in a dream in which the former said to him, 
‘Do not try to write verse in Sanskrit ; one 
should not imitate others without thinking. 
Go to Ayodhya and write poetry in your own 
spoken language. Through my blessings it 
will be as fruitful as the Sama Veda! Though 
very much surprised, Tulsidas obeyed the 
command and went to Ayodhya. After some- 
time in the Samvat year 1631 (1574 A.D.) 
on the Ram Navami day Tulsi commenced the 
famous Ravicharit Manas, We wish specially 
to point out to our readers that according to 
Beni Madho Das he w.as at this time seventy 
seven years in age. To all those who labour 


and struggle without apparent success it is 
heartening to note that conquest and achieve- 
ment may come even in the evening of their 
lives, as it c.ame to Tulsidas. In Samvat 1633 
(1576 A.D.) in the month of Margashirsha, 
on a Tuesday, during the bright fortnight, it 
was the anniversary of Ram and Sita’s wed- 
ding and on this auspicious day after two years, 
seven months and twenty-six days Tulsi 
completed the Ramcharit Manas, The first 
person to hear of this book was a renowned 
sadhu of Mithilii called Sri Ruparun Swami 
who had cultivated the attitude of Raja Janak 
and who looked upon Ram as his son-in-law. 
After this Tulsi returned to Kashi. 

In Kashi Tulsidas first recited the poem in 
the Viswanath temple. At night the book 
was left near the image of Sri Viswanalh and 
in the morning when the temple was opened 
in the presence of a large number of holy and 
learned men they found ^aiijam Hhivam 
Sundaram written on the book with the 
signature of Lord Siva Himself. In fact these 
appreciative words were not only written but 
they were heard to echo and re-echo within 
the temple walls. The spectators— i)erhaps 
comprising the audience of the previous day’s 
recital — were duly impressed. And in this 
ancient city of Kashi, which had been the seat 
of Sanskrit learning and stronghold of ortho- 
doxy since the dawn of history, this news 
.spread like wild fire. The intellectuals raised 
a storm of opposition. The Divine lila should 
be sung in no language other than the language 
of the gods, deva bhasha, and that was 
Sanskrit. The great mystery of the clcscent 
of the Supreme Godhead could not be thus 
desecrated, they said in pious horror. The 
persecution of Tulsidas that followed proves 
how strongly ingrained was the language 
prejudice, but befitting his role as a great 
teacher, and in refreshing contrast, is this great 
qu.ality of vision and imagination that he 
showed by striking out a new path for him- 
self in the choice of the language of the common 
people. 

Already the Mughals were well established 
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ill India and the influence of the rulers 
was undermining the idealism and tradition of 
the country. It is no exaggeration to say 
that Tulsi’s Hamcharit Manas proved to be 
a great force in preventing the disintegration 
of the Sanatana Dharma and helped in giving 
back to the people confidence in themselves 
and faith in their own culture. The book 
proved to be an immediate success, and since 
then it has been enshrined in the heart of the 
common man. In all Hindi-speaking provinces 
its popularity is undisputed. Though in the 
palaces of the rich it might prove to be one 
of the diversions of life, but in the cottage of 
the poor where life goes on in the usual rut 
it is a source of endless joy. Through constant 
repetition many of its lines and phrases have 
become well-known quotations, and the 
influence of this book on the life and thought 
of the people cannot be over-estimated. Often 
at du.sk in the village, after a hard day’s labour 
and a frugal meal, when tlie old and the young 
are assembh'd together to he.Hr the recital of 
this most wonderful poem, they are so com- 
pletely tran.sported into the Ayodhya of Ram 
that at his banishment the song breaks down. 
The gathering silence becomes pregnant with 
deep emotion, and through the rustling of the 
neem leaves and the wailing cry of the j.ackal 
in the distance are heard the quiet sobs of 
the heart-broken people for the sorrow tbit 
befell Ayodhya at the departure of Ram to 
the forest. 

But a narrowness of heart and a spiritual 
arrogance had completely blinded the pandits 
to the greatness of the book, and they were 
so enraged at its increasing popularity that 
they decided to get rid of it by shady and un- 
scrupulous means. They engaged two profes- 
sional theives to steal it hoping to destroy it 
altogether. When the thieves tried to enter 
Tulsidas’s hut at night they found two young 
boys of fair and dark complexion walking up 
and down with bow and a^ row in hand guard- 
ing the entrance of the hut. Observing them 
thus vigilant the whole night, the mind of the 
thieves was purified. The next morning they 


made a confession of their intentions to 
Tulsidas and inquired who were his night 
watchmen. On hearing what they had seen 
Tulsidas shed tears of joy and distributed all 
his possessions to the poor ; he congratulated 
the thieves on having had a vision of Ram 
and Lakshnum, and they also repented, fell 
at his feet and reformed their lives. This 
incident has been related by Sir George Grier- 
son, the well-known Orientalist, and Priyadas, 
a disciple of Nabhadas, has also mentioned 
it in his commentary on the Bhakta Mala. 

It is also said that Tiilsi once brought a 
dead man to life. This news travelled to the 
court of the Mughal Emperor Jahangir, who 
sent for Tulsi and asked him to perform a 
miracle in his presence. Tulsi said he knew 
nothing except the name of Ram, but Jahangir 
was annoyed and he imprisoned him and said 
Tulsidas would not be set free until he proved 
his supernatural powers. Tulsi then prayed 
to llamiman, who appeared with a great army 
of monkeys and caused great havoc in the 
royal fort. The Emperor was alarmed and 
asked Tulsi to have them removed. Tulsi 
once again prayed to Hanuniaii which calmed 
the monkeys but he requested the Emperor 
that as the monkeys had occupied the fori 
Ihey should be allowed to live iii it and he 
should build a new fort for himself. Describ- 
ing the incident Priyadas says that henceforth 
the fort remained de.serted. When Shah 
Jahan succeeded Jahangir, he built a new town 
in Delhi called Sliahjahanabad and with it a 
new fort, which lend.s a certain amount of 
colour to this incident. 

In Brindaban .some one criticizing Tulsi’s 
devotion to Ram said that Sri Krishna was a 
perfect IncarmUion of God, whereas Ram was 
only a partial one, in which case he wanted 
to know why Tulsi did not worship Krishii-i 
instead of Ram. To this he replied, ‘My 
mind was attracted to the enchanting form 
of Dasaratha’s son. It is only now that I lia\ e 
come to know that he is even a partial Incar- 
nation of God.’ In this reply he tries to show 
that the true devotee does not love God 
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because he is great and good, but simply 
because he cannot help loving Him. The 
highest devotion knows no barter, seeks no 
gain, and loves for the sake of love only. This 
kind of love he has described in the Dohavali 
through the imagery of the chatak bird. The 
two following verses are quoted as illustration : 

Vpala barashi garajata tardji, ddrdtd 
kulisa kathoT 

Chitava ki chdiak megh taji, kabahu 
dusari or 

The clouds thunder in anger, rain stones, and 
allow hard lightning to fall. But the chatak 
does not look up to anyone but the rain 
cloud.' 

Sunu re TvJasidds, pyds papihahi prem ki 

Parihari chdriu imsa^ jo anchavai jala 
swdti ko 

‘Listen O Tulsidas, the chatak is thirsty 
for love only ; so he gives up the (abundant) 
water of the monsoon, and drinks only if it 
rains when the Swati star appears.’ 

In Brindaban Tulsidas once accompanied 
Nabhadas to the temple of Madan Mohan. 
There he addressed the image in the following 
words : 

Kahd kahaun chhavi dpaki, bhale bane 
ho Hath 

Tulasi mastajea jab navai, dhanush 
bdna lau hath 

‘0 Lord, how shall I describe your beauty, 
you look so adorable ; but Tulsi’s forehead will 
bend only when you take the bow and arrow 
in hand.' 

It is popularly said that owing to the 
intense devotion of Tulsi the image changed 
from that of Sri Krishna into that of Ram 
with bow and arrow in hand as desired by 
Tulsi. 

Another great man of those times whom 
Tulsidas met was Nanda Das the well-known 
poet of Brindaban and the author of Rasa 
Panchddhydyi, Beni Madho Das says he was 
a gurubhai of Tulsidas. Incidentally this 
poem confirms most of the incidents in the 
life of Tulsidas which have been related by 
Beni Madho Das, 

5 


SrimaUtdasi ddsa svaguru-bhrdtd pada 
vande 

Sesha sandtana vijnda jndna jina pdyi 
anande 

Rdmacharita jina kinha tapatraya kali- 
mala-hojri 

Kari pothi para sahi ddareu dpa purdri 

Rdkhi jinaki teka madana mohana dhanu- 
dhdri 

Vdlmiki avatdra kahata jehi santa prachdri 

Nandaddsa ke hridaya-nayana ki kholeo 
soyi 

Ujjvah rasa tapakdya diyo jdnata sdba 
koyi 

T touch the feet of Sriniat Tulsi my brother- 
disciple who is the joyful recipient of great 
knowledge from Sesa Sanatana, who has 
written the life of Rama which destroys the 
three miseries of the world and the impurities 
of Kali, whom Siva Himself gave glory by 
signing on his book, whose prayer Madan 
Mohan granted by accepting the bow and 
arrow, whom the holy ones declare to be an 
incarnation of Valmiki. He has given inner 
vision to Nandadas, and has poured purity in 
his heart as everyone knows.* 

The well-known minister of Akbar called 
Nawab Abdur Rahim Khankhana was a great 
friend of Tulsi. The following verse is ascrib- 
ed to him : 

Rdmacharita mdnasa vimala, santdnd 
jivan pran 

Hindudna ko veda sama, jamanahin 
pragata kuran 

The pure Ramcharit Manas is the giver of 
life to the holy ones ; It is like Veda to the 
Hindus and like the Quoran itself to the 
Muslims.' 

Madhusudan Saraswati, a follower of Sri 
Shankaracharya and a well-known scholar, was 
asked to give his opinion on the Ramcharit 
Manas by the pandits of Kashi who were 
envious of Tulsidas' reputation. He was 
delighted to read the Ramcharit Manas and 
wrote the following couplet in appreciation : 

Anandakanane hyasminjangamastulasi 
taruh 
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Kavitd manjan bhdti Rama-bhramara- 
bhushitd 

Mn Kashi — the forest of joy—Tulsi is ^ walk- 
ing Tulasi plant. His poetic blossom is full 
of beauty on which the bee of RamA is ever 
humming.’ 

Amongst the tributes paid to Tulsi by his 
contemporaries it would not be out of place 
to mention an appreciation of a modern 
English writer of the early twentieth century. 
In an article entitled Tvlsidaa, Poet and 
Religious Reformer Sir George Grierson writes : 
‘It w’ould be a great mistake to look upon 
Tulsidas as merely an ascetic. He was a man 
that had lived. lie had been a house-holder 
and had known the pleasures of a wedded life, 
the joy of clasping an infant son to his bosom, 
the sorrow of losing that son ere he attained 
his prime, lie appealed not to scholars, but 
to his native countrymen as a whole — the 
people that he knew. lie had mixed with 
them, begged from them, ])r.ayed wnth them, 
taught them, experienced their pleasures and 
their yeanlings. He had wandered far and 
wide, and had contracted intimate friendships 
with the greatest men of his time — men like 
Man Singh of Amber, Todar Mall. Akbar's 
Finance Minister, and Abdurrahim Khan- 
khana. No wonder that such a man who was 
at the same time a great poet and an enthusia- 
stic reformer, at once sane and clean, was 
taken for their own by the mulliludc who 
lived under the sway of nature and in daily 
contact with her secrets, with flowers and 
trees, with beasts and birds, and with hunger 
and thirst. “Here” they cried, “is a great 
soul that knows us. Let us take him for our 
guide.” ’ 

During the reign of Jahangir (Sam vat 
1G62-1()S4) Panjab was in the grip of a deadly 
plague for many years. It also spread to 
Agra and it took eight years to eradicate it. 
In the Kavitavali Tulsidas says : 

Bisin Vismmth ki visfida bado mmnasi 

Bujhiye na aisi gati saidcara Sahara ki 
Tn the Bisi of Viswanath a great sorrow has 
shadowed the town of Kashi. The miserable 


condition of the city of Shankara cannot be 
described.’ 

Babu Shyam Sundar Das in his Life of 
Tulsidas says that according to astrological 
calculations the Rudra Bisi referred to above 
fell between Samvat 1665-1C85. We infer 
fTOm this that the plague had also spread to 
Kashi. In subsequent verses Tulsidas has 
de.scribcd the suffering caused by the plague 
and has prayed to mother Annapurna and 
Ilanuman to free the town from this fatal 
epidemic. From the last verses of Hanuman 
Bahuk quoted at great length by Babu Shyam 
Sundar Das it is clear that Tulsidas himself 
had a severe attack of plague from which he 
almost died. Pain set in his, arms, then a 
gland appeared with fever, and pain spread 
over his whole body and became unbearable. 
Medieim; and prayer were of no avail. 
Tulsidas prayed to Hanuman and said, 
‘There is pain in the leg, pain in the stomach, 
arm and face, the body is w'cak through age 
and full of ]>ain.' And having lost heart in 
the end ho said, ‘What I have sown I must 
reap.’ ILnvovcr, it seems that after a long 
and painful illness Tulsidas recovered ultimate- 
ly, but he was weak and in the Samvat year 
1680 (1628 A. D.) at the age of 127 (accord- 
ing to B('iii iMadho Das) he cast off his old 
and ailing body, and having had his full share 
of the joys and .sorrows of the world his spirit 
soared at the feet of his beloved master Ram. 
Tradition ascribes the following last verse to 
him : 

Rmna ndma jasa barani kai, himyau 
chahata aba maun 

Tulasi ke mukha dijiye, aba hi tulasi $aun. 
‘Having described the glory of the name 
of Rama. I am about to be silent. Tidasi leaf 
and gold will soon be put in the mouth of Tulsi.’ 

Beni Madho Das described the time of his 
death thus : 

Samvat soraha sau asi^ asi ganga ke tir 

Shrdvana shydmd tija shani, Tulasi tajyo 
sharir, 

Tn the Samvat 1680, on the banks of the 
Asi-Ganga (Kashi) , in the month of Shravana. 
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Saturday, the third day of the dark fort- 
night, Tulsi gave up his body/ 

We do not know how many hearts Tulsi 
left desolate and how many people mourned 
his death but we do know that ‘our own heart 
trembles like a leaf’ (Pipara pdfa mrisa 
mam dold) in the wind at the sudden dark- 
ness that must have descended upon the earth 
at the departure of this gentle and loving 
saint from our physical and material world 
into the realm of the spirit. As wc think of 
him wo cannot hclj) but being roniinded of 
the great gulf that separates his life from ours ; 
in deep anguish at our inability to follow in 
his footsteps we can only cry out from the 
depths of our hearts in the inimitable words 
of his own song in vvliich he not only describes 
an ideal for us to follow, but seems also to 
state his own mode of life in simple and appeal- 
ing language : 

Kahahunka haun yahi rahani rahatingo 

Sri Raghimiha-kripCda-kripa ten smita- 
subhuva gahaungo, 

Jatha luhha scmto.dia sadd, kdhun scivit 
kachu na chahaungo^ 


Para-hitu-nirata-nirantara, mam karma 
vachaiid nema iiihahaungo 
Parusha vachana aii dusaha shravdnd mni 
iehi pdvaJca mi dahaungo 
Vigata mnna, sama sitala mam para-gma 
nahin dosha kahaungo 
Parihari deha-janita chintd, dukha-sukha 
samabuddhi sahaungo 
Tidasiddsa prabhu yahi patha rahi, avichala 
hari-bhagai i lah aiingo . 

‘When will I live this way of life ! Wlien 
through the compassion of Shri Raghiinath, 
the Compassionate, 1 will imbil>e the traits of 
the holy ones. (>)iitcnlcd with what 1 get I 
shall not expect anything from anyone' ; ever 
intent on doing good to others. 1 will fulfil 
this vow with mind, word, and d('ed ; hearing 
harsh and unbearable words T shall nol burn 
in the lire (of anger). Without arrogance 
and with cool and unattached mind. 1 shall 
not look 111)011 the virtues of others as I'auUs ; 
giving up all anxiety for physical well-being, 
I will acce])l pleasure ami pain with equanimi- 
ty ; 0 Lord, thus walking on this path I will 
gain devotion to Thee.’ (Vinaya Patrika) 

(Concluded) 


VEDANTA— A PHILOSOPHY OF ^YORLD-U^DEH STANDING 

By Pnm\sjrvAN Cn/VUDiiiiRY 


The world today needs a philosophy 
comprehensive enough to include and reconcile 
from a higher standpoint the various conflict- 
ing philosophies with their diverse ideologies. 
This has been w(?ll-recognizcd in the second 
Inter-American Congress, of Philosophy (held 
at Columbia University, New York City, in 
December 1947) where Cornelius Kruse (the 
Chairman) said, ‘Parlicultirislie philosophies 
no doubt effectively unite a given group, but 
they disintegrate the world. The task befon^ 
philosophy and before us, its bearers and 
ministers, is to discover if possible whether we 


can cooperatively find a pbilosopliy, or at least 
;i philosophy in the making, that would unify 
the world.’ In the. present paper an attempt 
is made to constriiet the outlines of sncli an 
ideal pliilosophy, which, it will be evident, 
does not csseiilially differ from Vedanta, 

Let us start from what we think the least 
philosopliical but tlie most influential of the 
world jihilosophies. namely, logical positivism, 
which is ruling the scientists and other tough- 
minded classes of men. The logical positivists 
arc empiricists believing only in sense-data 
and logic and holding metaphysics to be an 
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idle speculation. They believe in positive 
science with its concepts having explicit And 
verifiable reference to sense-data and condemn 
self, substance, causality, etc. as pseudo-con- 
cepts having no factual content or verifiable 
meaning. Science is to them the only know- 
ledge possible and it is but the sense-data 
systematized by logic (which includes mathe- 
matics) . This logic too is but a set of con- 
ventions as to how to combine the data. And 
there may be many alteniative logics leading 
to alternative systems out of which the simpl- 
est and the most inclusive is to be chosen as 
the true till a simpler and a more inclusive 
one is found. Thus there is no absolute truth, 
the criterion of truth being coherence and 
simplicity. 

Now this philosophy, according to our 
view-point, is at the first stage of philosophi- 
cal consciousness in which sense-experience 
alone is accepted as the ground and content of 
reality and discursive understanding as 
supplying some formal rules to order the mass 
of sense-experience. The formal part is held 
incidental and not essential to reality. But 
this outlook is incomplete. For it leaves 
many loose-ends or unanswered problems ; 
(1) Why is this stream of sense-data and 
why arc these logical forms to hold them 
together ? (2) Why are there stability and 

uniformity in the sense-data and the same in 
the understanding that orders them into stable 
and uniform schemes ? The first question 
leads to the problem of the source of sense- 
data (which itself cannot be a sense-data) 
and to the .source of logical activity (which 
itself must be beyond logie) . The former 
source is what is called matter or substance 
and the latter is mind. Both are metaphysi- 
cal entitles in the sense that they transcend 
sense-experience and logic. The first question 
thus leads to the metaphysical question of 
mind and matter and their relation. The 
second question leads to th problem of the 
categories such as substance and causality on 
the one hand and to that of an identical mind 
or consciousness on the other. These are 


presupposed by any account of positive science 
and a positivistic philosophy. Thus logical 
positivism logically leads to metaphysics 
which it forbids. It is, therefore, a partial 
philosophy that attains a certain degree of 
neatness and simplicity by limiting philo- 
sophical discourse. We cannot, however, rest 
satisfied with a fragmentary philosophy 
(which necessarily breeds a particularistic 
ideology) but must go ahead with the pro- 
blems that issue from it. 

So we plunge ourselves into the metaphysi- 
cal problem of mind, matter, and causality. 
Looked at from the first stage of philosophi- 
cal awareness discussed before these are but 
hypothetical constructs of imagination having 
no basis in experience and arc gratuitous ; the 
description of experience in terms of verifiable 
concepts and laws is wanantable knowledge, 
the search for some underlying core or sub- 
stratum of experience is chimerical and use- 
less. But from a second stage of philosophical 
awareness this search is natural, and mind, 
matter, and causality are not imaginative con- 
structs but are ontological entities intuited by 
rational insight and, so, not less veridical than 
sense-data. These arc not a priori and 
analytical like logical laws but are a 'posteriori 
and synthetic. And, so, they are like 
scientific laws which are necessary not in 
the logical sense in which any violation is 
inconceivable but in an empirical sense in 
which any violation is a miracle, or a freak of 
nature is not impossible in itself. Thus 
causality is an objective characteristic of rea- 
lity and not a subjective rule for ordering our 
experience. As regards mind and matter 
they are the substances underlying the know- 
ing activity (with its logical and mathematical 
rules and calculations) and the knowable 
objects respectively. The question of their 
relation leads us to the two rival philosophies, 
realism and idealism. The former holds the 
objects as independent of the mind while the 
latter holds them dependent on the mind. 
(Pragmatism and Marxism are respectively 
idealistic and realistic.) The solution of this 
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age-old controversy can be found thus. On the 
empirical level of philosophical awareness (our 
second stage) the objects are certainly inde- 
pendent of the mind which knows not itself 
but some thing ‘other* than itself. Shankara 
has urged against the Buddhist subjective 
idealists {Vijrw.navadms) his own empirical 
realism that fire cannot burn itself and the 
‘otherness* in objects known is given and 
cannot be explained away. Kant, too, was an 
empirical idealist (see his ‘Refutation of 
Idealism* in his Critique 0/ Pure Reason) . If 
the object is what the mind make it, how is 
it that we cannot sec whatever we wish^ for 
instance, cannot see a bird when faced with 
a tiger in a forest. So that at the stage of 
empirical knowledge we have to admit realism. 
But then we have also to answer some 
cognate questions. How is it that the mind 
knows an object which is other than itself } 
What is their relation in knowledge and in 
reality ? These questions cannot be answered 
on the second stage of philosophical awareness 
we are so far dealing with. But that these 
questions are at all asked shows that there is 
a third stage of awareness implicit in the 
second. From the third stage one can view 
both mind and matter and grasp their relation. 
For this stage is a higher one transcending the 
duality of those relatively empirical entities 
of a lower grade of reality {Lower grade be- 
cause explainable from and founded on a 
higher standpoint). 

In this third stage both mind and matter 
are realized as bifurcated branches stemming 
from the Self which is one Self-identical 
consciousness, free and full of play {Ula) . The 
figure of the tree is rather crude because mind- 
niatter and the Self are in different planes of 
reality. The mind is the subjective attitude 
of the Self w’hile matter is its objective or self- 
projecting attitude when empirical knowledge 
occurs. Just as the empirical mind can create 
dream objects so can the Self create empirically 
real objects of the waking consciousness. But 
the Self is only playing or dreaming while adop- 
ting these attitudes, so that there is no causal 


nexus or any continued identity between the 
Self and mind-matter. Thus it is that though a 
transcendental type of idealism asserting the 
ultimate identity of mind and matter is accept- 
able, it is confounding matters to argue for 
an empirical idealism holding objects of 
empirical knowledge (tables, chairs) to be but 
ideas or mental stuff. Transcendentally speak- 
ing they are one and the same but then they 
are not even seen as different and real. 
Empirically speaking they are real and 
different and not seen as identical. Shankara 
insists that one has no right to declare 
the world as maya unless and until he has 
^realized it as such by realizing his Self 
as Brahman. The dream is real while one is 
dreaming and it is a dream only when he has 
awakened. However, since the waking 
experience is relatively more stable and on its 
basis the dream experience is explainable, it 
is a higher grade of reality. Similarly the 
Self is the higher reality relatively to mind 
(the knowing self) and matter (the know- 
able self) . The Upanishads tell us to sec the 
Self as real and nothing else, no differences, 
which are but names and forms, maya. The 
Self is the Brahman, the highest reality which 
is indescribable by any known predicate for 
each represents a lower grade reality. The 
Self or Brahman, therefore, is describable only 
as ‘not this, not this’ (net/, neti ) . 

We have thus tried to show how proceed- 
ing logically from the least speculative philo- 
.sophy of our time (logical positivism), and 
finding its limitations and implications, we 
reach the two fundamental rival philosophies 
(idealism and realism) , and from them to our 
ideal all-inclusive philosophy. This philo- 
sophy can point out from a higher standpoint 
the relative merits and limitations of each 
partial system, its relative truth and error. 
Our ideal comprehensive philosophy with its 
broad outlook will find a rightful place for 
each of the ideologies associated with a parti- 
cularistic system of philosophy and will 
explicate its limited scope and validity, that 
is, relative worth. 
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Implicit in our method is the faith in grades 
of reality corresponding to levels of philosophi- 
cal consciousness, the highest level being 
identical with that of Self-realization and 
salvation. Again, we have assumed that 
philosophy is not airy spccuhUion, rather it 
is nothing if not intuitively grounded ; the 
so-called principles and categories of philo- 
sophy must be din'ctly perceived before being 
asserted. This means philosophy is not dis- 
cursive or imaginative wandering within the 
limited field of our ordinary vivsion provided by 
our ordinary faculties ; instead it is a call to our 
higher faculties latent in us, a demand to see for 
ourselves reality as it is in place of conjecturing 
about it from a distance with narrow mental 
capacities. To know Brahman we have to 
becoiiK' Brahman, say the Upanishads. 
Philosophy is thus not merely an intellectual 
discipline but also, and essentially, a spiritual 
discipline, yoga. No philosophical tnith can 
ever be attained through mere intellectual 
arguments based on sense-data, there will be 
but a mrilliplication of rival theories, pole- 
mics, opinions, and mere verbal quibbles. 
Nothing is true unless it is experienced and 
philosophical truths, just like ordinary factual 
ones, must be experienced. The only 
difference is that while the latter kind is given 
to the senses, the former is given to higher 


faculties. So that the logical positivists are 
right in their principle of appealing to ex- 
perience, only their idea of experience is 
limited to sense-experience. Now to attain 
the highest philosophical truth, the Self, one 
has to transcend his empirical mind and the 
objectivity of empirical reality and has to 
realize the spontaneity of the Self that is his 
real essence which is also the essence of all 
things. Therefore, to attain an all-compre- 
hensive philosophy which will unite the world 
the philosophers have to adopt a spiritual 
discipline of the type of yoga. It is a serious 
error and limitation on the part of Western 
philosophers to think that such a great thing 
as an all-inelusivc harmonious philosophy, 
ultimate wisdom uniting mankind, is merely 
an intellectual feat, as if it is finding a suitable 
formula to fit a certain series of facts. We 
cannot get a real solution of our problem so 
easil.v, a remedy for our fundamental social 
ills so (jheaply. We have to change ourselves, 
develop a ml reform, in order to gain the ulti- 
mate truth, and yet. paradoxically, after pass- 
ing through all tlu'se change's we will but 
discover ourselves, our real Self, the truth of 
our being and of all things. ‘That Thou Art’ 
and ‘Knowing that you know everything’, 
say the Upanishads. 


THE MARCH OF HISTORY (IV) 
By P. S. Naidu 

{Continued from the October issue) 


XVII. GERMANY AND MILITARISM 
Among all the European nations that have 
continued to stay on at the concrete sentiment 
level or have tended to move down to a lower 
level, I shall take up Germany and Russia for 
special consideration. The former is the God 
on earth of our triadic dialectician, and the 
latter is the heir-appjarent to the greater 


disciple of the great dialectician, who succeed- 
ed in destroying whatever that was noble and 
spiritual in his master’s thought. The loftiest 
expression of Germanic culture is militarism. 
It is the concrete sentiment wherein the 
fiercest type of self-assertion is wedded to 
crude acquisitiveness to produlce intolerant 
egotism and ruthless brutality. Let me quote 
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from an article which I published in one of 
the Madras papers at a time when Germany 
was marching triumphantly into Russia and 
many fondly hoped that she would emerge 
out of the world conflagration as the only 
mighty power. ‘A careful study of the 
national cliaractcristics of the Germans brings 
out the fact that depth is the outstanding 
feature of their racial mind. This depth has 
been reached at the cost of breadth. We 
know that the Germans excel in science. 
Precision instruments are obtainable only from 
Germany. The net result of the over- 
development of one aspect of the German 
mind at the cost of others is that when nature 
demands the satisfaction of the numerous 
impulses that she has implanted in all of us, 
lli(‘ Germans, unable to meet the demand, fly 
into hysterics and regress to a primitivn; chil- 
dish level of obstinacy, cruelty, and brutality. 
That delicate sense of balance, tliat golden 
mean between ovcr-iiidulgcmce and impotence 
which the deinocratic nations have achieved, 
is an ey('-.sore to Germany and a constant 
irritant of her envy. 

‘One of the most fruitful devices for getting 
at the deep-seated motives to a ned ion's cul- 
liiral organization is the analysis of its myths 
iiiul folklore. These legends and tales 
of fancy arc the crystallized dreams of the 
laeial mind, and psycho-analysis has taught 
us how to interpret them with a view to gel 
at the real motives hidden in them. The 
Nibcliingcn legends arc (he typical folk-tales 
of the Germans, and in them we find nothing 
but unrelieved savagery, gloom, and despair. 
The delight in mere physical prowess, idoliza- 
tion of war, the hacking of Balder, and the cult 
of Valhalla, dearly beloved of the Tiaitonic 
mind, these are but the outward manifesta- 
tions of the sadistic impulse generated in the 
German mind by the primitive nnsatisfied long- 
ings belonging to the lowest level of culture. 

Tt is a remarkable fact that Germany 
lacks humorous literature of the better type. 
The German mind can create a Faust, but not 
Punch, And the racial mind of the Teuton 


seems to indulge in unholy glee at this very 
failing which is really an index of cultural 
degeneration. In the early stages of the 
second World War one of the German papers 
gleefully printed in bold letters, “The English 
should know by now Liiat the Germans never 
joke.” Yes, not only the Englisli but the 
whole cultured world knows now that for a 
German even to see, let alone make, a joke it 
must he about as long as it is broad. Hitler, 
the ex-Kaiser, Bismarck away back into the 
dark record — you will find nothing but a 
procession of mirthless braggarts ruling over 
dreary robots. The ability to laugh not only 
at others but at one’s own failings is one of 
the rarest gifts of nature. It can operate only 
in a well-balanced mind wherein the natural 
impulses are under projjer control. The ill- 
balanced and hysterical mind of Germany is 
incapable of ileveloping this sense of humour. 

‘Since the year 19:>9 I have been making 
a careful psychological study of the racial 
mind of cojilcnj])()rary (jcnnany, and I find 
that totalilarian Germany is the clearest cx^ 
ample of psychic regression. Tt is a notable 
fact tliat man hates not only those who cross 
his path when he is engaged in the pursuit of 
his naliiral goals, bid .also those who possess 
and enjoy the obji'cts which he desires keenly, 
but has not tl»e capaeily to secure for himself. 
Herein lies the secret of the s('nselcss hatred 
of Germany for the Jew and the demoeratic 
milions. Three things occupy the focus of 
passional 0 desire in the German mind, 
land, money, and woman. The German is 
intensely lustful, but impotent; the Gcrnxan 
greed for land knows no bounds, but the 
German is powerK’ss to acquire and keep that 
land ; the German .avarice for wealth is enor- 
mous, but the capacity for satisfying this 
inordinate desire is not there. Irritated by 
failure and cowed down by frustration, the 
German tries to pour the phials of his wrath 
on the Jew and the democratic nations who 
have had the good luck to get and enjoy these 
objects. It is imi)otence, physical and psychi- 
cal,— psychical more than physical— that is the 
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root-cause of the hysterical behaviour of 
modem Germany/ 

We may sum up, then, the unconscious 
motives to German brutality in the one word 
impotence. This impotence operating from 
the hidden depths of the German racial mind 
urges the Teuton on to two types of behaviour. 
One of these leads to compensatory achieve- 
ment in fields where other nations have not 
excelled, and the other to destruction of peoples 
who have succeeded in just those fields where 
success is desired passionately, but is unattain- 
able. The first is the fountainhead of German 
militarism, while the second is responsible for 
the second world war. Lust and greed, the 
concrete sentiments organized round sex and 
acquisitiveness, and the impotence to satisfy 
these fiery passions, are the keynotes to the 
understanding of the neurotic behaviour of 
Germany today. German culture should 
serve as a grave warning to the rest of the 
world, and to the Asiatics in particular, who 
seem to be enamoured of the self-regarding 
sentiment which is the undoing of the West. 

XVIII. RUSSIA : AN EXAMPLE OF 
PSYCHIC REGRESSION 

After totalitarian Germany, totalitarian 
Russia. Russian culture, too, is a notable ex- 
ample of psychological regression. I have 
used this word regression so often in the last 
few paragraphs that a word of explanation 
seems, to be called for here. We have seen 
how the powerful impulses of the primitive 
level are steadily organized, and raised to the 
higher level of sentiments. These cultured 
sentiments demand constant vigilance and 
effort, not only to lift them higher but also to 
prevent them from sinking down to the lower 
stages of animality and brutality. Often they 
do sink down giving rise to neurotic troubles 
of various kinds and degrees. And in a few 
cases the sinking is so deep that sub-human 
levels of primitive animality are reached. 
The plurality of instincts with which we 
start our life on earth have passed through 
a long course of evolution. They have all 
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arisen through gradual differentiation from 
the primeval instinctual matrix, the elan vital. 
Psycho-analysis has made a special study of 
these sub-human levels operating between 
the elemental life-urge and the instincts with 
which all of us start our lives. When the mind 
of a cultured person or of a cultured race 
occupying a high sentiment level begins to 
disintegrate, then it sinks or regresses first to 
the instinctual level, and then to the sub- 
human depths. It is then that various types 
of insanity ranging from mild nervousness to 
the severest form of lunacy are generated. 
Regression, then, is the psychological process 
of mental degeneration by which both the 
individual and the racial or group-mind are 
dragged from civilized levels, first to the 
lowest conceivable human level, and then to 
sub-human animal level resulting in the loss of 
sanity in the case of individuals, and in the 
loss of cultural achievements in the case of 
nations. German culture, as we have noted 
just now, is an example of extremely morbid 
insanity. Russian culture too is an example 
of regression, but of a milder type. Just now 
it is in the borderland between the normal and 
the abnormal, wherein it is rather difficult for 
the ordinary man to detect any symptoms of 
insanity, but any day it may sink lower and 
share the fate of Germany. 

These remarks about the sorry state of 
Russian culture will provoke, I am sure, the 
most hostile reactions in the minds of many of 
my friends engaged in psychological studies. 
Not long ago I was inclined to rate very high 
indeed the new civilization of Soviet Russia. 
I was impressed by the contributions of 
Russia to literature, to art, and to science. The 
saintly figure of Tolstoy, the charming 
personality of Madam Pavlova, and above 
all the genius of Ivan Pavlov caught my 
imagination and made me see in modem 
Russian group-culture an attempt to rise 
above the concrete to the abstract level. But 
I was sadly disappointed. The new economic 
doctrine of the Soviet is uninfluenced by the 
fine personalities mentioned above. I 
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that in Communistic culture collective greed 
has taken the place of individual greed. As a 
recent writc?r on Communistic economies 
rightly points out, ‘Communistic ideals can be 
realized only by stimulating the collective 
selfishness of the working class and its collec- 
tive hatred of the property-owning class.’ Can 
one ever get to a superior state of society 
based on cooperation, love and spirituality by 
appealing to collective sefishiiess and collec- 
tive greed and collective hatred ? The Com- 
munist has thoroughly misunderstood the 
structure and function of the human mind. 
He believes that the end of the good life is 
constant titillation of the sense organs. Instead 
of guiding the fierce sex, food-seeking, com- 
bative, acquisitive, and other animal j)ropensi- 
ties in man towards Para -Bra hm/in, the Com- 
munist arrests the growth of human persona- 
lity at the low level of concrete sentiments 
and allows it to regress to neurotic depths. 

There is one invaluable act of service which 
Communism could have niuhiod, had it been 
inspired by spiritual ideals, and that is th(‘ 
annihilation of the acquisitive instincl. 
Whereas many of the other propensities may 
be ennobled, or .spiritualized, or at least sub- 
limated, this one, which has more of animality 
in it than even .sex, resist." all the finer in- 
fluenees of higher culture. So, it must be rooted 
out of the human mind and completely de.s- 
troyed. The destruction of the sense of pro- 
[)rietory right over things and persons is the 
first condition of progress towards .spiritual 
freedom. Communism could have achieved 
this freedom had it worked for the annihilation 
of the acquisitive propensity. Instead, it ha^ 
only succeeded in stimulating the dread pro- 
pensity of possessiveiiess under the cloak of 
abolishing private property. The worker or 
labourer is called upon to give up what little 
he has. in order that he may enjoy a bigger 
share in what his neighbour has. Nationaliza- 
tion of land or the tools of production only 
means that every one is invited to enjoy what 
every one else has or is capable of producing 
and to have one’s own acquisitive propensity 


stimulated as often and as fterccly as one may 
desire. Communistic culture, therefore, is, 
in the true psych()l()gi(!al sense, worse than 
other types of European culture. With his 
contempt for religion, his aversion for philo- 
sophy, and his impatience at healthy moral 
restraints, the Communist is f>ushing his nation 
down steadily to neurotic levels. 

llccently, most damaging and at the same 
lime most revealing charges have been 
brought against contemporary Russia by 
thinkers of outstanding merit. Bertrand 
Russell levels against Soviet Russia the charge 
of reverting to aggressive imperialism. Let 
me digress for a moment and draw your atten- 
tion to the al)olilion of the Comintern. This 
master-.stroke of diplomacy is not so innocent 
as it appears at first-sight. The Comintern is 
ihe bond maintaining the interivUional charac- 
ter of the worker’s organizations in Russia. 
Its abolition is lli(‘ lirsL step towards regression 
to narrow nalieualism. The incident is in 
fact an indication of deep-seated collective 
selfishne.ss, scparalivisni, and collective greed 
in the Ru.ssian mind. Let me now quote Prof. 
Riis«ell. ‘I know’ says the learned Professor, 
‘that many people deny altogether that the 
Soviet Government is impcriali.stie. Tlu'y say 
that imperiali.sm is an outcome of private eapi* 
tnlism, and since private capitalism has been 
abolished in Rn>sia, there cannot be imperial- 
ism in that eouiitry. This argument is schola.s- 
lic and a pi iori ; the facts refute it. Russia 
lias annexed Ea.steni Poland, and the Baltic 
provinces, has established subservient govern- 
ments in Poland, Bulgaria, and Rumania, and 
is demanding Port Arthur, and half a share 
of the Chinese Eastern Railway. If this is 
not imperialism, what is it ? 

‘This is not the end of Russia’s ambitions. 
Ancient designs against Turkey and Persia are 
being revived. There are reasons for sus- 
picion as to Riis.sia’s intentions in Eastern 
Germany’, and I should add India is not 
beyond the p.alc of Russia’.^ sinister intentions. 
Louis Fischer is much more outspoken than 
Prof. Russell. In a carefully written article 
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of very recent date this famous writer shows 
that grabbing of territories in Asia and Europe, 
forcible economic exploitation of the territories 
thus acquired by unholy means, opportunism 
and aggressiveness, the discarding of the sham 
cloak of internationalism and the shameless 
display of arrant nationalism are the motive 
forces in Russia’s foreign policy. In the 
absence of the healthy checks which operate 
in democracy, Russia is steadily degenerating 
to primitive levels. This regression is specially 
noticeable in recent Russian literature and 
Russian art. The man of letters and the artist 
are forced to play to the gallery. Any attempt 
on their part to lift the masses above the level 
of vulgarity is immediately condemned as 
bourgeois. Nothing better, however, may be 
expected of a nation inspired by the earthy 
ideology of Marx, which in its turn draws its 
inspiration from anti-spiritual elements in the 
Hegelian dialectic. Of the noble, inspiring, 
and uplifting spiritual ideals we find no trace 
in Soviet art. 

In spite of certain outstanding differences 
between them, the Communist and the Fascist 
are really first cousins. The cultures of Ger- 
many, Italy, Russia, and Japan are unmista- 
kable examples of regression, .and like all such 
regressions in the past they arc bound to perish 
in the near future. Russia should take a 
warning, before it is too late, from the fate of 
Germany and Japan. 

To me it is an event charged with deep 
psychological significance that the National 
Congress has decided to expel Communism 
from its fold. The Congress has evidently 
been inspired by political motives, but our 
le.aders have, without being aware of it con- 
sciously, effected a cultural purge of our 
national mind. The cultural future of the 
world undoubtedly rests v ith us. Sooner or 
later we have to .assume leadership of the world. 
And it is in the fitness of things that the Par.a- 
Brahman-regard of our group-mind should 
throw off the dead weight of regressive 
materialistic Communism to rise higher and 
become fit for world leadership. 


XIX. DEMOCRATIC COUNTRIES AND 
INDIVIDUAL FREEDOM 
Among the Western peoples the democratic 
nations alone have risen above the concrete 
to the abstract sentiment level. The famous 
Kantian dictum that ‘man is never to be treat- 
ed as a means, but always as an end in himself*, 
has received full support only in the demo- 
cratic countries. The spirit of true liberty has 
flourished only inside democracy ; the sanctity 
of personality and individuality has been 
cherished only by democratic countries. The 
literature and art, created by the gifted men 
and women of these countries, the social, com- 
mercial and governmental institutions organiz- 
ed by them, the philosophies which they have 
produced, and, above all, the dignified bearing 
of the humbler citizens of the democracies in 
their daily intercourse with their fellowmen 
bear evidence to the fact that the atmosphere 
of democracy is eminently suited to the 
development of the various ment.'d powers in 
an equal measure and to the maintenance of 
a harmonious balance between them. Demo- 
cracies aim at and excel in social virtues. We 
have noted that the German mind is oppres- 
sively scientific ; the democratic mind on the 
other hand is delightfully shrewd and busi- 
ness-like. Above all, it is in its conception of 
the function of the state tbit democracy out- 
shines other types of national organizations, 
and that conception w.as voiced forth in impres- 
sive terms by Jules Simon who, at the dawn 
of liberalism, proclaimed that the state must 
labour to make itselj unnecessary and prep.arc 
the way for its own dismissal in proportion as 
the individual citizen realizes the full measure 
of his innate spirituality. That is the highest 
contribution which d(‘mocracy has made to the 
unity of human civiliz.'ition. I do not for a 
moment deny that democracies have fallen 
far short of their ideals .and have blundered 
woefully in their dealings with the Asiatic and 
African peoples. That failure is the result of 
a deeper failure in their inner nature. The 
innate Western materialism of these nations 
is an ever-present menace to the full develop- 
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ment of their spirituality. Just now, the 
impact of Fascistic totalitarianism as well as 
Communistic totalitarianism is steadily extin- 
guishing the fire of spirituality in them. The 
embers need to be fanned into a flame before 
they die out completely, and the breath that 
can blow on them and make the flaming tongue 
of spirituality leap out must come from the 
land which has hitched its hopes and ambitions 
and aspirations to Para-Brahrnan-regard. It 
is up to us, of this land, the inheritors of the 
purest type of Vedanta, to spiritualize demo- 
cracy and make it fulfil its high destiny. 

XX. EGYPT AND IMMORTALITY 

In our psycho-philosophical scale of values 
Egypt and China occupy a much higher place 
than all the countries of the West. The soul 
of Egyptian culture expresses itself in her 
struggle for spiritual immortality. The pyra- 
mids and the sphinx have been taken, quite 
legitimately, to the fullest outer expressions 
of the inner organization of the Egyptian 
group-mind. What do these ancient monu- 
ments represent ? Scholars have puzzled their 
minds in vain over unnatural hypotheses bear- 
ing on these sacred structures. The pyramid 
is neither an astronomical edifice meant for 
taking observations, nor is it merely a tomb 
for the repose of the departed monardis of the 
land. Paul Brunton has resolved the mystery 
of these colossal structures in his marvellous 
book Search in Secret Egypt. He, there, 
points out that the pyramid was built for the 
purpose of securing the very exacting environ- 
ment demanded for the initiation ceremony 
'—the participation mystique — in which the 
individual soul was made to realize its oneness 
with the divine soul. The Ancient Egyptians, 
too, had organized their sentiment values in 
much the same manner as the «ancient Hindus 
of the upanishadic age. For both these 
mighty minds of old the supreme ideal in life 
was the realization, here and now, of the unity 
of the individual soul with the cosmic soul. 
Hence it is that we find the colossal pyramid 
and the Indian temple towering high over every 


other monument and ending in an apex signi- 
fying the eternal aspiration of the self tor union 
with the Godhead. The Sphinx too is not the 
puzzle-propounding monster, intent on devour- 
ing the unwary passersby, but the beneficent 
guardian-spirit welcoming the individual ripe 
for final initiation and keeping watch over the 
secret entrance to the participation chambers 
in the heart of the pyramid. I have not touch- 
ed on the significant aspects of Egyptian art 
and architecture, and on the outstanding inci- 
dents in Egyptian history. But all of them 
point to the same passionate desire for immor- 
tality and for union with the Divine soul as 
the main spring of Egyptian culture. Truly 
may it be said that tattvamasi was the inspir- 
ing ideal of the culture that gave birth to senti- 
ment values which were expressed outwardly 
in the ('olossal Egyptian pyramids on the one 
hand and the massive Indian temples on the 
other. 

XXL CHINA AND ANCESTOR WORSHIP 
China occupies in some senses a higher 
place in our scale of values, and in other res- 
pects a lower place, than Egypt. But in all 
respects she is superior to the Western nations. 
In regard to the organization of the lives of 
her sons and daughU?rs on the political and 
social planes, China is superior to Egypt, but 
in matters touching the nature of pure spirit 
she seems to lag behind her African sister. 
The concept of the family, as we are aware, 
occupies a very peculiar place in Chinese life. 
It is not the concrete institution with quite 
real relationships subsisting between concrete 
individuals. It partakes more of the abstract, 
reaching out to post-mundane stages of ances- 
tral existence, explicitly formulated in a definite 
cultural scheme. Hegel, in spite of his strong 
prejudice against Oriental cultures, is con- 
strained to admit that ‘the Chinese have a 
philosophy whose elementary principles are of 
great antiquity. The fundamental principle 
recognized is reason. They (the Chinese) 
believe that he who is /icquainted with Reason 
posse.sscs an instrument of universal power, 
which may be regarded as all-powerful, and 
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which confers supernatural might ; so that the 
possessor is enabled by it to exalt himself to 
heaven, and is not subject to death.* It is Lin 
Yutang, that strangely gifted Chinese writer, 
who combines in himself the best of what China 
and the West have to give to the world, w^ho 
has coined a most attractive formula for 
Chinese culture. ‘My formula for the Chinese 
national mind’ says he, ‘is R 4 Ii II 3 S 3 ; 4 grains 
of realism, 1 of idealism, 3 of humour 
and 3 of sensitivity.’ And, in comment- 
ing on this formula, the Chinese scholar 
says, ‘There are three religions of China, Con- 
fucianism, Taoism, and Buddhism, all magni- 
ficent systems in themselves, and yet robust 
common sense dilutes them all and reduces 
them all into the common problem of the 
pursuit of a happy human life. The mature 
Chinese is always a person who refuses to think 
too hard or to believe in any single idea or 
faith or school of philosophy wholeheartedly.' 
These observations of Lin Yutang are pro- 
foundly true, and that is the reason why I am 
inclined to rate ancient Chinese contribution 
to world culture slightly lower than the Egyp- 
tian. China is, however, bound to make a 
great contribution to the impending spiritual 
revival of Asiatic nations. 

XXII. INDIA AND PAUA-BRAHMAN- 
REGARD 

With China I have come, after many omis- 
sions, of course, to the end of my survey. 
India alone remains. Let me now sum up. 

I have taken you on a whirlwind tour, as it 
were, of the vast regions of world history. 
Sometimes I have taken you, hurricane-like, 
past mighty civilizations such as those of 
France, Spain, Arabia, America, and Australia, 
without permitting you to have even a passing 
glimpse of their contributions. At other times, 

I have halted for a while to let you see the 
high landmarks of national cultures. The 
beauty culhire of Greece , the genius for con- 
crete organization, administration, and law of 
Rome ; the neurotic militarism of Germany ; 
the regressive acquisitiveness and collective 


possessiveness and greed of the Soviet ; the 
fostering of individuality, of freedom and 
spirituality of democratic countries ; the strug- 
gle for immortality of Egypt ; and the ancestor- 
worship cult of the Chinese have all been not- 
ed, assessed, and given their due place in our 
scheme of cultural values. Each nation has 
something definite to contribute to the cultural 
unity of the world. Even those that are now 
set on the regressive path, such as Germany 
and Japan, have some elements of lasting value 
in their mental organization. Each nation has 
brought into existence some valuable senti- 
ment scale. But those scales are in many 
instances quite antagonistic to one another^ 
They are all governed, except in the case of 
the Asiatic nations, by self-regard. Now the 
most burning question of the present moment 
is how are these national cultures to be recon- 
ciled one with another and integrated in such 
a mann(T that each may ma.ke its most effec- 
tive eontribulion to the final unity .and peace 
of the human race. The psycho-philosophical 
formula framc'd by us shows how this resiill 
may be .achieved. It has revealed to us the 
stages in the growth of the free, creative powers 
of the human mental structure, integrating the 
acquisitions of each le vel in turn, transcending 
them, and leading them finally to the divinely 
appointed goal of self-realiz.ation. Man is no 
longer to be viewed as a bundle of faculties. 
That was the fault of the nineteenth century 
psychology. Nor is human culture and its 
development to be interi)reted in terms of 
dialectical logic, mechanistic biology, or posi 
livistic sociology. That was the fault of Hegel 
Spencer, and Comte. Man progresses by 
organizing himself first into social groups. 
Each such cultural group is an interlocked 
organization of individual feelings, thoughts, 
and actions, and ;all of them constitute a hierar- 
chy from the lowest emotional level to the 
highest level of refined sentiments, and all 
of them are finally subordinate to the supremo 
master-sentiment of Para-Brahman-regard- 
Mankind have not reached this stage but are 
struggling at the next lower stage, groping 
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blindly towards final unity. Each nation has 
thought out its own contribution, and there 
must be a master-mind to think out the synthe- 
sis of all these contributions. It is here that 
India comes in as the resplendent queen of 
cultures and as the undisputed Empress in sole 
possession of that priceless cultural gem of 
purest ray serene, the Para-Brahman-regard- 
ing sentiment. It is our nation with its 
national mind fostered in the age-long tradition 
of the spirit of the highest Vedanta, it is our 
country with its car of progress hitched to 
Para-Brahman, it is we in this land of highest 
spirituality, it is we alone who can point the 
way to unity and peace. 

It used to be, and perhaps is still in many 
quarters, the fashion to ridicule us as 
pessimists, unworldly, and far too absorbed 
in abstract philosophical speculations to be 
effective leaders of the world. I put it to these 
critics of small understanding, can a pessimistic 
nation create the marvellous beauty of Ajanta 
and Ellora ? Do the frescoes of Sittannavasal 
and Tanjore recently brought to light betray 
any trace of emaciated and dry intellectual- 
ism ? Could the luscious cadences and pas- 
sionate melodies of Carnatic music be produced 
by a nation whose heart has dried up ? Is 
bharata natya the cultural expression of abs- 
tract and soulless philosophy ? Are our 
temples, pulsating with social life, the centres 
of dry abstractionism ? Is the ultra-refine- 
ment of our ladies in regard to their exquisite 
drapery, orm mentation, coiffure, and toilet 
extending down to the minutest details of 
manicuring, the outward expression of a culture 
lacking in appreciation of sensuous beauty ^ 
I can go on multiplying my examples without 
end. I am afraid that the critic who is blind 
to the true significance of these manifestations 
of aesthetic refinement is himself devoid of the 
aesthetic sense. 

The contemplation of these outward signs 
of refinement and of our achievements in the 


exceedingly mundane realms of artha and 
kama should not result in a self-complacent 
tendency to pat ourselves on our back and to 
go to sleep on our ancient laurels. India is in 
a state of dangerous transition. The impact 
of Western culture, particularly of the near 
West, on our haary heritage is rather unsettl- 
ing. The Para-Brahman of Vedanta is sought 
to be displaced by the cLay-footed gods import- 
ed from regions not far removed from our 
country. We must guard steadily against this 
ever-present danger to our national culture. 
Without losing our hold on Para-Brahman and 
without giving up our hard-won achievements 
in the literary, social, aesthetic, and moral 
realms, we have to assimilate the contributions 
of Western positive science and evolve a per- 
fect unity of the spiritual and material elements 
in world culture. With a scale of sentiment 
values, wherein the various elements of lasting 
value in Western culture are fused harmonious- 
ly into a well-knit whole and are lenvened and 
vivified by the spirit of the highest Vedanta, 
we shall be in a position to lead the whole 
world. But, we have got to assimilate this 
scale first ; we have got to live it in our lives ; 
and by our example infect the whole world with 
a passionate desire for realizing Para-Brahman. 
Para-Brahman-regard, then, is indicated as the 
goal of the historic process. The one increas- 
ing purpose running through the ages is none 
other than the ever-increasing realization of 
Para-Brahman in the cultural evolution of the 
hum.an race. And the onerous responsibility 
of rousing up the slumbering spirituality of the 
world and of guiding the historic process aright 
rests on us, the citizens of this ancient land of 
eternal spirituality. That is the lesson that 
I have learnt from a philosophical study of the 
history of the world, and that is the conclusion 
that I wish to commend most earnestly to you 
for your serious consideration and acceptance. 

(Concluded) 



JOSEPHINE MACLEOD OR TANTINE 


On Friday 14 October 1949 Miss Josephine 
MacLeod, affectionately known as Tantine 
to the Ramakrishna brotherhood, passed away 
peacefully in Los Angeles, South California, 
USA. The following day the sad news was 
received at the Belurmath through a cable. 
She was nearly ninety when she died. 

The death of Tantine removes an inspiring 
figure and an important landmark in the 
Ramakrishna-Vivekananda movement. The 
loss will be widely felt and grieved. She meant 
so much to so many for so long. 

We have not received, at the time of 
writing, details of her last days ; they will come 
in time and will doubtless make a glorious 
finale to her long life of purity, love, and 
dedication to the cause of Swami Vivekananda. 
They will form part of a fuller account of her 
life, her relations with Swamiji and his Order, 
her numerous services to India, which will be 
published in these pages in due time. 

Miss J. MacLeod formed for long a most 
vivid link with Swami Vivekananda. Though 
she disclaimed formal discipleship, she was 
full of Swamiji all her life and consistently 
served his cause with remarkable loyalty and 
devotion. Friend or gurut Swamiji, from the 
day she first met him, filled her life in a way 
as nothing else did. Perhaps according to her 
ideas and the ideas of her society, friendship 
means much more than guruhood, a relation 
of the most intim.ate character. This ls w^hat 
she says of her first meeting with Swamiji and 
what he meant to her since then. This quota- 
tion and the other are from her unpublished 
reminiscences of Swamiji, a document as 
inspiring as profound meditation, and which 
will be published in full next month. Says 
she : 

‘On the twentyninth of January, 1895, I 
went with my sister to 54 West S3rd Street, 
New York, and heard the Swami Vivekananda 
in his own sitting room where were assembled, 
fifteen or twenty ladies and two or three gentle- 
men. The room was crowded. All the arm 


chairs were taken so I sat on the floor in the 
front row. Swami stood in the corner. He 
said something, the particular words of which 
I do not remember, but instantly to me that 
was truth, and the second sentence he spoke 
was truth and the third sentence was truth. 
And I listened to him for seven years and 
whatever he uttered was to me truth. From 
that moment life had a different import. It 
was as if he made you realize that you were 
in eternity. It never altered. It never grew. 
It was like the sun that you will never forget 
once you have seen.* 

What more can discipleship mean ? 

She was in touch with Swamiji for seven 
years and helped him in numerous ways in 
his mission to the West. The Swami has 
referred to her serviees in glowing words and 
ever remained grateful for them. Some of 
the Swami’s most inspiring and magnificent 
letters were written her. One such is the 
famous letter dated the 18th April 1900, from 
Alameda, California, where the great Vedantin 
talks so movingly of his extreme detachment, 
of peace and calm and retirement from work. 
The Joe-Joe of the letters is Miss MacLeod. 
A further glimpse of Swamiji’s relation with 
her is provided by the poem which he wrote 
to her, while in the West. The poem, publish- 
ed in Prabuddha Bharata in October 1948, is 
given below. 

The poem was superscribed To My Ovm 
Soul and handed personally to Tantine at 
Ridglcy Manor, New York, 1899. 

Hold yet a while, Strong Heart, 

Not part a life-long yoke 
Though blighted looks the present, future 
gloom. 

An age it seems since you and I began our 
March up hill or down. Sailing smooth o*cr 
Seas that are so rare — 

Thou nearer unto me, than oft-times 
I myself — 

Proclaiming mental moves before they were! 
Reflector true — ^Thy pulse so timed to 
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Thou perfect note of thoughts, however 
fine— 

Shall we now part, Recorder, say ? 

In thee is friendship, faith, 

For thou didst warn when evil thoughts 
were brewing — 

And though, alas, thy warning thrown away. 

Went on the same as ever — good and true. 

She was one of those who engaged the 
services of Mr. Goodwin for taking down 
Swamiji’s lecture in the West. She records : 

‘Mr. Goodwin was the stenographer who 
had been engaged at 54 West 33rd Street to 
take down the lectures of Swami Vivekananda. 
Mr. Goodwin was a court -stenographer, which 
means two hundred words a minute and he 
was very expensive ; but as we did not want 
to lose any of Vivekananda's words we 
engaged him. After the first week Mr. 
Goodwin refused any money and when they 
said to him : “What do you mean ?*\ he 
said : “If Vivekananda gives his life, the 
least I can do is to give my service”. lie follow- 
ed Swami around the world and we have 
seven volumes hot from his lips that Mr. 
Goodwin took down.’ 

Her sister Mrs Lcggct was married to a 
wealthy New York businessman, but marriage 
for her became unthinkable after she had met 
Swamiji. She did not have large means for 
many years. Still she saved eight hundred 
dollars over a period of several years which 
she gave away to Swamiji. The first 
Vdbodhan press was bought with this money 
by Swami Trigunatita. 

Later when her means were improved she 
gave large sums periodically for helping the 
Math and Mission in numerous ways. Her 
services in other directions were, perhaps, 
from wider standpoints, still more valuable 
and will be for ever remembered with grate- 
fulness. 

Tantine loved India because India was 
Swamiji’s. Her attitude towards her was one 
uf consistent constructive help without 
criticism. It w.as formed before her first visit 


to the country. She had written to Swamiji 
before coming here for the first time, ‘Shall I 
come to India ?* And his answer was : “Yes, 
come, if you want filth and degradation and 
poverty and many loin cloths talking religion. 
Don’t come if you want anything else. We 
cannot bear one more criticism.” * 

She never forgot this and she would talk 
of it frequently to young members of the 
Order. On her arrival in India she made a 
casual remark about Alasinga’s Vaishnavite 
marks on the forehead. This did not mean 
any deprecation or criticism. But Swamiji 
did not let this pass unnoticed, and so this, 
forever, fixed her attitude. The incident, in 
Tantine'is own words, is as follows : 

‘We arrived in Bombay on the twelfth of 
February where Mr. Alasinga met us, who 
wore the vertical red marks of the Vaishnavite 
sect. Later on, once when I was sitting with 
Swami on our way to Kashmir, I happened 
to make the remark : “What a pity that 
Mr. Ahsinga wears those Vaishnavite marks 
on his forehead !” Instaiilly Swami turned 
and said with great sternness : “Hands off ! 
WKut have you ever done I did not know 
what I had done then. Of course I never 
answered. Tears came to my eyes and I 
waited. I learned later that Mr. Alasinga 
Perumal was a young Brahmin teaching philo- 
sophy in a college in Madras earning 100 
rupees a month, supporting his father, mother, 
wife and four children, and who had gone from 
door to door to beg the money to send 
Vivekananda to the West. Perhaps without 
him we never would have met Vivekananda. 
Then one understood the anger with which 
Swamiji met the slightest attack on Mr. 
Alasinga.’ 

She was in Europe when Swamiji passed 
away. She was informed by a cable. She 
says of this : 

‘They cabled me on the fourth of July : 
“Swami attained Nirvana.” For days I was 
stunned. I never answered it. And then the 
desolation that seemed to fill my life made 
me weep for years and it was only after I read 
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Maeterlinck who said ; “If you have been 
greatly influenced by anyone, prove it in your 
life, and not by your tears”, I never wept 
again ; but went back to America and tried 
to follow the traces of where he had lived. 
I went to Thousand Island Park and became 
the guest of Miss Dutchcr to whom the cottage 
belonged, who gave me the same room that 
Swami had used. 

‘Fourteen years elapsed before I returned 
to India. Then I went accompanying Profes- 
sor and Mrs. Geddes. I then found, instead 
of India being a place of desolation, all India 
was alive with Swami ji’s ideas, with half a 
dozen monasteries, thousands of centres, 
hundreds of societies. Since that time I have 
been going frequently. They like to have me 
at the monastery guest house because I keep 
the Vivekananda alive, as none of these young 
men have ever seen him. And I like to be in 
India, remembering once when I asked him, 
“Swami ji, how can I best help you ?” his 
answer was, “Love India !” So the upper 
floor of the guest house at the monastery is 
mine where I go and will probably go winters, 
until the end.* 

The above few moving words tell better 


than all which can be said by others, however 
eloquently, her relation with Swamiji, her atti- 
tude to India and her estimate of Swamiji’s 
influence on India. 

Tantine truly recalled something of 
Swami ji’s spirit vividly to all those who met 
her. Because of her love of Swamiji the 
monastic members felt her as one of them, and 
this was remarkable in those days when so 
much stood between a correct understanding 
of East and West. She was always self-reliant 
and retained wonderful vigour till her extreme 
old age. She always left upon one the impres- 
sion that she was full of Swamiji and that 
she always tried her best to radiate Swamiji's 
strength, love, and purity to all who came in 
contact with her. She came to Ind'a for the 
last time before the last war and though she 
hoped to come again, age and other things 
prevented it. But in America she continued 
till her end to be a source of great inspiration 
and help to the Swamis of the Vedanta Centres 
in that country. 

An inspiring life of purity, love and service 
has come to a quiet close, but her memory 
will ever remain green wherever Swami 
Vivekananda will be read and loved. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 


TO OUR READERS 
Nature of Man and Religious Disciplines 
by Dr Taraknath Dds of the Columbia 
University of New York is an address deli- 
vered in connection with a series of lectures 
on the Nature of Man, held recently under 
the auspices of World Alliance for Interna- 
tional Friendship through Religions in 
New York. 

POWER IN MODERN SOCIETY 
The problem of power has assumed a most 
sinister aspect in the modern world. The 
feeling is widespread among thinkers in the 


West that power today constitutes the great- 
est threat to peace and civilization. Technical 
advances and vast organizations made possible 
by them, have placed tremendous power in 
the hands of a few individuals. It is this con- 
centration of power which is feared, since it 
depends on the whims or fancies of a few 
individuals at the top to start destructive 
action on a colossal scale. 

In a recent series of broadcast from the 
BBC Dr Alex Confort emphasized the above 
point in particular. Said he : ‘The forces in 
nature which threaten humanity, such as 
disease and bad weather, are not the threats 
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which worry us most today. If this is the 
Age of Anxiety, that anxiety is over the 
problem of power. In the first place, unless 
we achieve some very rapid changes in the 
pattern of political society, more of you may 
be killed by war than by physical disease. In 
the second place, the one factor which could 
seriously delay, and perhaps prevent alto- 
gether, the extension of scientific knowledge, 
would be a further growth in our society of 
m’litary barbarism, of the permanent war 
economy, with its secrecy, its witch hunts, 
and its hysterical and destructive attitudes/ 

The speaker’s thesis is that a centralized 
urban society is incapable of fulfilling the 
assumptions which democracy makes. 
Tower and order, or power and sociality, are 
not, in this context, compatible. ...The 
centralization of power, and the enormous 
consequences of individual decisions in a 
modern state, impose a strain on the adjust- 
inent and the judgment of the individuals in 
office which they cannot carry. . .. Not only 
does power attract nbnormals but no man is 
sufficiently normal to be safely entrusted with 
the degree of power which exists today, either 
as a tyrant, an expert, or a delegate. And a 
fool or a lunatic in office spells disaster’. 

It is true, as the speaker says, that modern 
politics attract abnormal individuals who.se 
only aim is to dominate over others and who 
do not possess special abilities in other fields. 
Psychopaths of this type do really spell 
disa.ster. Recent fasc'st states have given 
ample evidence of this, but they are not 
pccul-ar in this respect, since the same thing 
IS prevalent in a less obvious form in other 
modern governments as well. Modern politics 
is largely a game of rower ; its true function 
is hardly ever realized by the vast majority of 
those involved in it. Still, the desire for power 
Js we believe, common to all men. The 
psychology is one of search for security. We 
shall therefore never satisfactorily solve the 
problem of power unless we can find out a 
t^’ne answer to the question of security and 
fulfilment. 
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How deep-seated is the attraction of power 
for individuals and how dangerous are the 
consequences of the pursuit of power as an 
end can be seen from the warning given by 
the Scriptures to aspirants against spiritual 
varieties of them. By the pursuit of power 
we not only miss the true and higher goal 
of life, the goal which alone can give us 
permanent security and ultimate satisfaction, 
but also lose in the end the very power we 
pursue, since beyond a point such pursuits 
become self-refuting. There is something in 
the structure of the universe which will cast 
down a man who thinks he is lord of the 
universe. Such ‘cosmic impiety’ never goes 
unpunished. 

Further, an Oriental cannot but be remind- 
ed of another thing by such discussions. The 
power philosophy, by which we mean a scheme 
of life that makes power an absolute end, has 
dominated the West for over two hundred 
years, during which the rest of the world was 
trampled upon by it. What this has meant 
to vast sections of humanity in terms of suffer- 
ing and degradation is too patent today. Now 
that the time-process has laid bare the self- 
refuting character of this philosophy, the West 
is seeking a new philosophy of ‘sociality*. We 
think the West is less secure today than the 
East. It is the contribution of their secular 
ideology. Scientists in the last century pro- 
claimed that they would gradually bring 
heaven on earth. Today many of them are 
tame experts employed by their political bosses 
to manufacture arms which may wipe out 
humanity from it. Yesterday many of them 
had ridicule for religions and would put them- 
selves on a level higher than that of saints 
and prophets. Today their ralional ty cannot 
prevent them from prostituting their knowl- 
edge for immoral ends. It is clear science 
is secondary and cannot help us in matters 
which are of utmost importance to life. 

How can power be limited ? There arc 
obviously two ways, institutional and in- 
dividual. One is reformation of society, the 
other is reformation of the individual. A 
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decentralized democratic society is a question 
of lonfj-term planning and will not. further, 
be achieved except on a worldwide basis, 
through renunciation of national and group 
sovereignties .and construction of a world- 
order. Modern industrial operations have 
knit the world together; these demand ?m 
appropriate polit'cal structure. Isolation is 
unthinkable unless we are all bent upon revers- 
in? the forces of world economy. But that 
will be merely temporary .and will not be pro- 
gressive. A society in the modern world is 
not able to solve its problems in isolation, and 
and it will react to the threat of centralized 
power outside by try’nsr to develop similar 
power within itself. Meanwhile how arc we 
to escape from this circular movement of 
violence and counter-violence, power and 
insecurity- Dr. Confort, with whose rcliff’ous 
views we do not agree, .suggests an ‘individual’ 
way out of it. ‘But for us,* he rays ‘as indivi- 
duals, the immediate defence against official 
dernouenev lies in our own action. . . . There 
is one revolut'on wc r.an all produce at once, 
in the privacy of our houses. We may not be 
able to prevent atrocities by other people but 
we ran at least decline to commit them 
ourselves.' 
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This is, of course, a resounding platitude. 
Though ‘rational’ scientists talk like that, in 
action they seem powerless against tyrannical 
forces. Consider the case of the tame experts 
mentioned above. 

Still wc believe the individual way is the 
fundamental way. There cannot be enough 
inspiration for overcoming the temptations of 
power from a mere social aim. A Vedantin 
will say that the desire for power cannot be 
finally overcome by worldly aims. He will say 
all our worldly aims, and not the pursuit of 
power alone, are pathological, if they do not 
allow us to go beyond them. AH these cravings 
arise in a very deep sense from a feeling of 
frustration. Because wc have no concept on 
of the true aim of man and want to stabilize 
human development at our own levels^ wc are 
m.aking. and bound to make, wrong use of 
science, technology, and organization- Wc do 
not say institutional changes or technical 
progress .TTc not necessary. They arc necessary 
and inevitable, but we need a right aim to 
to make a right use of them. And if the aim 
is to be more Ih.an a mere sentiment wli eb 
appeals only for rhetorical reasons it must i)0 
grounded in an objective truth that is verifi- 
able by experience Vedanta offers this basis. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


GmiSH CHOSE AND TITS DRAMAS. By Swajo 
JAGADis?WAnA\’A\DA. Published by The Book House, 
15 CeVegt Square, Cfdeutia. Pp. 1G2, Price Rs, 3/- 
This is an outline of the I'fe and work of one of Ibe 
most cxtraorcl nary penona’itic’s the world has produced 
in the last century. Glrish Chose, the master poet- 
dramatist of Bengal, wm a man of most varied and 
apparently contradictory experiences in the world. Com- 
mand’ng respect and adm ration from the great ones in 
all fields, from East and West alike, he wra, as the 

author puls it. * a curous combination of ron- 

Iradlclory qualities. He was i.idifTerent and assuming, 
Me and energetic. pat*cnt and impellent, b.-nvc and cow- 
ardly, proud and humble, furious and forgiving, dis- 
criminrting and sentimental, showy and modest, believ- 
ing and doubting, leligious and world'y, godly 


and demoniac, ptssionale and dispas.sionatc, equally 
moved by good and evil, fond of self-effort and at the 
same lime dependent on d^■inc grace....’ (p. 11)- 

He was undoubtedly a vcrsali’e genius, for his 
productions as well ns his representations arc fascinatng. 
His unmatched power of reproducuig characters was 
the result of a deep knowledge of huracn psychology, 
intu'tivc and experienced. 

A great part of the book is dedicated to a hie J 
comparative study of Ghose’s personality and work, 
and of those of the very preatest in the wor’d’s 1 ternry 
sphere. Shakespeare. Goethe, and other giants of tk-s 
calibre are einbo-atcly dealt with. In compari*’? 
Ghose’s works with those of some AVestern masters of 
pen, the author goes, however, loo far. The rating o 
Ghosc’s buffoons— masterpieces though they certain / 
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lire— over the Shckerpearean ones seems to us a bit 
improper and also anachronistic— almost four centuries 
lie between these two. We wonder whether L'.izabcthean 
aud’ences would have appreciated the nineteenth 
century bulToonery. Further, the author deplores some 
of his Western colleagues for dwelling on the corrupt 
and immoral wrys and social habits of their countries 
in a naturalistic manner. Crude though these depictions 
may seem, their creators definitely meant to exhibit 
them as a deterrent— we do not surmise that Ibsen meant 
to propagand'ze incest in his Ghostu (p. 6*2) . 

The magici;] transrormation of the atheist info a 
profound mystic, as a sequel to his contact with the 
Sa'nt of Dakshiiicshwar, finds an able description in this 
volume. 

Another wondrous fact is the almost incredible pro- 
ductivity of Chose. Seven hundred characters, all of 
them unique and unlike, range from the prostitute to 
the prophet in his eighty dremas. Nearly a thousand 
songs have been wrillen by Chose. Besides, he has 
rendered Shakopeare s Macbeth into Bengali in a master- 
ful way and has also displayed his eruditVni in many 
other field.s. Ghose’s best dramas V ilimmangal and 
Tapabal have been dealt with m exienso. 

An appendix gives us valuable clues of a comparative 
and more general kind closely connected with the subject 
of this book. K. 

PUBLIC FINANCE AND OUR POVERTY, By J. 
C. Kumarappa. Nauflj.'i’a/i PubHahing House, Almcda- 
had. Pp. 112. Price Ih. 1/8. 

Even a layman knows tliat prosperous londit'ous 
prcvciled in India till the very recent past, lie hears them 
related by older people and he discovers that the more 
he goes into the past, the more prosperous he finds India, 
and if the man is suflicicnlly old he realizes how the 
conditions of living have deteriorated even in Ivs own 
lii'c-liine. He only sees the result but does not know 
why it is so. A man with some knowledge of history 
knows that this process of detcrioraton started with the 
beginning of the consolidation of British rule in Ind’a 
tbout two centuries ago and has been ever after pro- 
gressively w'orsening. But he also does not know in any 
clear way how this ruin has been wrought. He only finds 
lhat the gay and pro perous Ind.a found in the literature 
o! the past has van'shed. It is Irecause the wrys of 
exploitation employed by the British are subtle and only 

keen economist can dive into the secret and lay the 
facts bare. 

And in J. C. Kumarappa we have such an economist. 
In this book he traces the progressive economic decline 
of India during the British rule with facts, figures, and 
‘inotalions from rel’able aulhorilie.s, mostly Europeans. 
' lie shows that the ways of public finance a.’e subtle and 
niysterlous. It covers its real nature under a heap of 
confusing figures end technical terminology. The majority 
^0 not understand what is the exact effect of a financiai 


policy on the living conditions in the country. A coloured 
paper may be put in our hand dispossessing us of the 
very means of subsistence without our being aware of it. 
It is incredible, and yet that is what hes taken place. 
The creation of the Sterling Securities is a case in point, 
which Is a direct cause of the enormous inflation in the 
country and the consequent hardships that wc are 
cxpcr cncing at prerent. We have got paper money with 
which we cannot buy what wc want. The author dis- 
cusses in detail many such points which arise out of the 
policy of Public Finance adopted by the British India 
Government under the heads : ‘Public Expenditure’, 
‘Public Revenue’, ‘Public Debts’, ‘Sterling Credits’, clc, 
bearing on the poverty of India. 

EDUCATION IN MODERN INDIA. By Axath 
Basu. Published bij Orient Book Co., Calcutta 12. 
Pp. IS^. Price Rs. 4/-. 

The problem of a thorough overhauling of the educa- 
tional system is worrying our sUtesmen and educationists. 
But it seems, while there is no dearth of plans and 
schemes, cornmiss’ons and rejjorts, nothing happens. 
However, the need for good planning is real. And Mr 
Basu's book is a brief, lucid, and cTilicul exposit’on of 
the main ideas i:bout educational reconstruction of India, 
It also describes the earlier educational policies. Mr 
Basu advocates a national system of education. His 
ideas are broed and practical. We agree with iiiin that 
religious instruction is difficult to impart in schools 
because of the differences in religion which, If reduced 
to the greatest common measure, yields but an abstract 
philosophy. But we have one remark to make. He 
Innisc'f speaks of making llie students aware of our cul- 
lurcl heritage. But how* can they be awa.'e of it if tlicy 
do not read relig ous literature, the repository of Indian 
culture ? We hold that any Indian, whatever his 
relgion, should have a rudimentary knowledge of ilie 
principal Vedas, Puranas, Epics and Smrit s in order to 
quality hinuc'f ts educated, ,1s it jwssible for anybody 
to understand the West without reading the Bible / We 
believe portions from our rel'gious classics (in trans- 
lations) should be included in the .school syKabus and 
taught as literature and cultural history. We do not 
believe that any non-Hindu will rntionrlly object to 
it oil religious grounds. Nobody objected to selections 
from the Bible being included in the college course of 
the Calcutta University. 

P. J. Chaudhury 

INVOCATION AND OTHER POEMS. Bv H. K. 
Challoner. PublitSed by the author, Westlands, 
Beckley, Sussex, England. Price S/Gd. 

It is very rc.-e'y that one now comes across poetry 
that acts like charm or incantation, or poetry that is 
inspiration and power. Modern English poetry is 
becoming more and more intcllectuarzed. Strident 
unintcUigibilily is one of its characteristic features and 
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the poets are given to glorying over their power of 
clustering together dissociated images with syncopated 
or jazz music or no music at aU. Mr Chaiioner’s verses 
remind us once mo.^ that poetry is born of divine afflatus 
and that it can sing in tunes that appeal more to the 
spiritual sense of man then act as incentives to his 
intellectual perversities. Mr Clialloner has both ori- 
ginality and the power of absorbing and assimilating 
new wisdom for the West. His small book consisting of 
fo."ty-five poems is a rcmarkeble production from the 
point of view of metrical harmony and vision, just the 
two elements that modern poetry in general lacks. He 
reminds us in places of A.R (George Russel) and 
Yeats. His insp'ration has both Celtic and Hindu 
strands. To mention only a few, poems like ‘Reiiicsma- 
t’on’, ‘The Great P!ay’, ‘Before an Image of the Buddha*, 
‘Ancient Wisdom’ or ‘Initiation* have not only charm 
and lucidity but great spiritual insight. Though he may 
lack the master’s touch in everything that he writes, 
the majority of his poems in this book are distinguished 
on the whole for their plasticity of technique, clarity of 
image and quiet affirmative spiritual strength of a kind 
wh’ch is an enigma to those who are brought up entirely 
on orthodox Christian trsditlons. 

D. M. 

NATIONAL FOOD PLANNING. By L. Rama- 
CHANDRA Sarma. Published by The Nature Cure Publi- 
shing House Ltd., Pudukkottai, S. /. Ry. Pp. 4^. 
Price As. IS/-. 

Shri Ramachandra Sarma points out in this litPe 
booklet that food fo.' all is equivalent to health for all.. 
He hrs dealt with the problem of food, giving 
appropriate quotations and many instructive tab’es and 
statistics showing the food condition in India both as 
regards quantity and quality ns also the nutritive value 
of the various kinds of food. Stress is laid on the 
necessity of food that sufflccs not only in quantity, but 
in quality cs well ; food which fills the stomach dai’y 
can cause havoc to the system unless it contains the 
essential nutriments. In order to achieve a sound 
state of affairs in feeding the people, the enhancement 
of fruits and vegetable-growing schemes os well as the 
incrcfse of milk-production must be aimed at. The 
author has given a very sound plan which should 
certainly be considered by the competent authorities. 

HOUND OF THE HEART. By Gurbial Maluk. 
Nalanda Publicatlmt, Bombay. Price Rs, 5/-. 

This is a volume of devotional and mystic poems, 
translated from the original Hindusthani songs com- 
posed by Mr Mallik. Wc agree with the poet that its 
essential weakness is the abser'^ of music. The.'-e is 
little reason to doubt the sincerity and spontaneity of 
these poems, but they are a little too reminiscent of 
Tagore, e.g. ‘Today the Divine Beloved has come to my 
door', ‘Thy door is ever open, 0 Ix)rd*, end *1 am 


sitting outside the door of Thy temple,* etc. So many 
‘admirers’ of Gurudev have taken the hackneyed path 
of imitation without a spark of feeling that there is real 
danger of Mr Mallik being classed among them, unless 
he publishes the Hindusthani orlginels and sets them to 
music. Only thus can he avoid the crude mixture of 
unpoetic words and familiar slang that often crops up 
In the English version, as in : ‘the five elements have 
hatched a conspiracy and they cause me any amount of 
harassment’, ‘the three qualities .have kicked up a con- 
tinuous row.’ A. V. R. 

HINDU FASTS AND FESTIVALS AND THEIR 
PHILOSOPHY. By Swami Sivananda. Published 
by The Sivananda Publication League, Rishikesh. 
Pp. 168. Price Rs. 3/k. 

Fasts and Festivals play an important part in the 
life of an average Hindu. They date from ve^y ancient 
times and their number has grown very large in 
course of lime. The author has brought together some 
of the important ones in this book and has given a brief 
account showing their origin and significance. He has 
treated the subject under classified heads such ns 
Festivals, Jaysntis, Vratas for Ladies, Mclas, and Spcc’a! 
Observance, arranging them in an a!phabeticel order. 

BENGALI 

DIVYAJIVAN, PART I. By Sri Aurobindo. 
Translated by Anirv\n. Ary a Publisking Home, 
63 College Street. Calcutta IS. Pp. 3U. Price Rf. 8/-. 

This is the Bengali translation of Sri Aurobindo’s 
Li/e Divine which needs no introduction to the thought- 
ful. It is a great message from a great sage, full of 
large utterance and high thinking befitting a grci't 
thinker and our modern thought-tortured culture. The 
Vcdic age of wonder and child-lke simplicity and the 
mediaeval age of unlesroned se.ints is past ; this is the 
age of sophisticat'on, of symbolic logic, positiviFin, and 
secular state, of all kinds of cults and faiths, rituals of 
grips and passwords and, above all, of doubts and 
dilemmas. A modern saint has to appeal to us in a 
phraseology that is drawn from the diverse disciplines of 
man and is so rich in meanings end suggestions, much 
of which remains vague as music. Terms defined in a 
particulsr discipline and stretched beyond their elastic 
limits give overtones of meaning. Thus wc have such 
wo."ds ca force, energy, magnetism, mutation, trans- 
formation, evolution, and other.?. Somet>ncs a whole 
argument rests on a concept which is but a metaphor 
and whore objective reference is hard to find. This is 
the inevitable consequence of thought and langua?c 
attempting to probe into metaphysical depths. Sri 
Aurobindo is a thinker with a vision but still he is a 
thinker addressing the intellect of man. And so far as 
he is original his phrases dazz'e no less than they illuiirne. 

The book is perplexing to those reared in our tra- 
ditional religious ideas. Our ideas of world, soul, God. 
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body, mind, Yoga and liberation get shaken and until 
we attain a new coherence we feel miserable in our state 
of doulbt. And most of us do not attain this new 
harmony after the old one is disturbed. But there is an 
integral vision underlying the work, and those few who 
can grasp it get ample reward for their labours. It is 
not Sri Aurobindo’s arguments that convince but his 
deep tone and quiet power that evokes in us a mood in 
which we see and believe much that we understand not. 
His arguments arc mostly rhetorical. For example, 
the argument that we will have another far more developed 
body and mind from the fact of our past development 
and of mutations observed in biology, is analogical, and 
its force is psychological rather than logical. It is like 
arguing (as some popularizers of science have done and 
have been fully exposed) that we have a fourth dimension 
of space because we have already three! To believe in 
Sri Aurobindo’s tliesis that our body will transform and 
God will descend in us and that matter is not an illusion 
but IS cognate with ultimate reality is purely a 
metaphysical choice between many alternatives. There 
can be no a prion proof, nor a proof from common 
experience or science. lie has given us a theoretical 
basis for a psycho-physical experiment he and his dis- 
ciples arc performing. Before the results of that experi- 
ment arc out, wliat a traditionalist will ask is this: Is 
Ihc new metaphysical scheme (a new interpretation of 
the Vedan) simpler and closer to the revealed texts 
than its rivals ? The readers will judge it themselves. 
For us it is difficult to give up Shanknra and Patnnjali 
though the new scheme has got its own peculiar charm 


and modernistic appeal. The issue between the Vedantic 
approach and the newer one is sharp and of fundamental 
importance to modern Indian thought and culture. No 
future philosophy of religion can bypass Life Divine. 

And no thinking soul can afford to ignore it. For it 
is a masterpiece of our time, rich in profound thoughts 
and sublime moods. In spite of a certain haze about 
the mc«aning the reader is invariably moved by the 
inspired tone of the writing and is lifted into a bracing 
atmosphere where ultimate truths appear not as fov- 
biddeu mysteries. The Bengali translation, which itself 
Ls a great achievement of vast scholarship, has reproduced 
that effect, though it could not avoid a few apparent 
jargons and incessant inversions. The book is not meant 
for the common reader and simple, pious souls. It may 
do them more harm than good. It is for the brave 
adventurers in ideas who have not been able thcrn.solve.s 
to find out satisfactory answers to their scan’hing 
que.stions of life in our traditional religio-philosophical 
literature. P. J, Chaudhury 

YOGA-CHATUSHTAYA. Bt SwAm Sundara- 
NANUA. PvhJithed Ijij Vdhodhan Karyidaya, Bngkbazar, 
Calcutta. Pp. 7t76*. Price Rs. 9.I-. 

This is a reli.ible intro<luclion to the four kinds of 
Yoga: Bhakti, Baja, Karma, and Jnana. The author 
has made full use of hi.s erudition and has ba.spd his 
exposition on copious quotation.s from authorities both 
classical and modern. He shows capacity for analysis 
as well as of wsynthesis. The c.xposition is lucid. 

P. J. Chaudhury 
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THE RAMAKRISIFNA MISSION CALCUTTA 
STUDENTS’ HOME 
Report for 1948 

The Ramakrishna Mission Calcutta Students’ Home 
started in a small way in 1910 and affiliated to the 
Mission in 1919, has grown into a large and beiicfic«*iit 
institution rendering a rare service to the country. Its 
aim is not only to help poor and meritorius students 
through college education, but more iinjwrtant still, to 
supply to its inmates the vital elements which the present 
system of education even now fails to give. In a word 
it tries to develop its inmates into rounded pcrsonalilie.s, 
Morern Indian education which arose cliicfly with the 
object of training up a personnel for serving British 
administrative needs completely lacks this aspect. The 
idea of education as a means to the development of 
personality and as designed primarily to conserve the 
true values of the culture of a society it i.s intended to 
serve finds no place in it. Its disastrous effects are too 
plain today to observing minds to need mention. 

Swami Vivekananda suggested the broad maxims 


according to wliicli our education .should Isj reconstructed. 
He pointed out that the ancient ideals of the Gunikula 
system had value for all times and that they should be 
combined with the new knowledge which gave u.s under- 
standing of nature and power over it. The inst'ilntion 
was started with this inspiration and has been serving 
the basic aim of etlucation in a humble wray. This it 
does by giving a moral and spiritual background to the 
college education that the boys receive in the academic 
institutions. 

The important features of tl?c Home are the follow- 
ing: It is run by competent monks of the Order. 
Licensed by the Calcutta University it is intended 
specially for poor and meritorious matriculates who art- 
helped through their college course with free board, 
lodging, books and other necessaries os far as possible. 
Systematic efforts are made to supplement the academic 
education of the University with the training necessary 
to develop character and efficiency among its inmates. 
Needy meritorious youths get here an opportunity of 
receiving secular as well as spiritual education under 
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the rare and piidance of TT’ndu ?rnyns;ns fo that llicy 
mry heroine real men. rfRcicnl and wH-na to pehabi’ tale 
ihei: own famircs and al'^o to do their hcFl towards the 
uplift c-f the country. The students do all the work 
except cook'n" and Ica-n In cotnhinc simp'e I'vin^ w'lh 
hi^h thinking. Ko dist’ncliou is made between payinw 
a^'d non-povin" boarrhrs. Tlie .students n-e acqua’nted 
with the fniidamenlals of their culture throimli clps'‘OS, 
talks. fcFiivnls and rcRu’rr player, worship etc. A 
mann.script magazine is edited and conducted by the 
students. 

The .eurccs.s that (he Home. cnn.«’d''rin» 'ts size, hn.s 
aeh'pvcd in its effo-ls \s phenomenal. Many d!st Inane hed 
v‘.sitors inlrr-.clcd in the educe lion of nnr yo”nsr men 
have re^oanize«l the Home as a much-needed educational 
inst^t'd'o-i of unique value. 

The Home is at present located at 20 Tlarinalh De 
Rend. Calculi a. and it further mnin'ains another cslablidi- 
inenl in a garden house rt Fedepnr. EfTo-ts are l»cina 
made to aequi-e a suitable suburban area for pcrmcnently 
cstabli.‘hinff the Home there. 

At the beginn'ii!? of llvs year there were alloaeHirr 
49 students of whom 21- were free. 13 conces‘'ion-lio'dcr.s 
nud 12 pnvin" nnrinj; the year 20 students left the 
Home and 10 students were ndmdtcd. Thus at the end 
of the year there were 48 stndeuts. of whom 20 w’cre 
free. 19 ronresrion-hoMers and 13 payina. 

During 194.8 four students appeared for B. Se. s*x 
for B.A.. {) for I.Sc. and 2 I A., all of whom parsed 
except one in B.A. In B.Se. one passed wdh 2nd class 
Hons, in Chem'stry and one with dislincl'on : in B.A. 
one with 2!id rln^s Hons, in Eeonom'es : in I.Sc. all 
passed in the l.st division, one standing fourth in order 
of merit and seenrmg a Govt, sehcdardi'p : rnd in I.A. 
one in the 1st division and one in the 2nd il'vision, 

Rs. 200/- were .spent duruig the year bv way of 
ironthly stipends to six stT«f?enls at a tune, for needy 
and deserving enrege students re.s'd’ng outside the 
Students* Home. Rs. 820/- were given by way of help 
for c'''am’nalion fees. 

The manu''or'pt mngaz’ne Vidvnrfki wrs con'^U''trd 
bv the students, Saturday classes rnd oceas'onal 
drbates wore held when the students met to d'seirs 
£ 0 ''io- religious topics. In addition relig’ous classes and 
cclrh»‘ntio'^s ciso were held. 

A Library con^a’ivng more- than l.'j.'iO well-'’ho«en 
Ikjo^'s on various subjects afforded the .‘students faert'c.s 
for c'^tending their .fluflv hevond their rorc'^e nirrieukim. 
490 book’s were issued dirm? the venr. Besides, from 
the text -book section of the Library 1209 books were 
lent *0 the inrrntc.s. 

Th** ev-tndents of the Home also conducted a maga- 
z're Pral'fnw for di«tribut‘on amo- r all ex-.stu'lents and 
P’*e'‘ent students. They also held as u*’ual the Nava 
Var^ha ^nmmelnn and Ejayi 

The present monthly suKscrintlon stren'^th requ'res 
to be increased at least by Rs. 100/- to meet the running 


expenses. Those who feci interest in this work are 
requested to help the Home by paying their mite in the 
form of regular sub-cripl-on or donat'oi. An endowment 
of 3% G.P. Notes of the face- value of Rs. 10.000/- that 
w-II go to maintain and educate one free student at a fme 
may be made in the nr me of any of the dono.**s Tving 
or departed re’a lives. Beeidc*. the Home needs funds 
for the propose*! new huilding for the Students' H->me. 

All cnnlrihulions. however small, w'll be thankfu’ly 
received by the Genc'-al Secretary. Rnmakrishnn M'ssion, 
P.O. Belnr Math. I)t. Howrah, or by the Seeretary, 
RamakrVhnE Mi.^s'on Students’ Home, 20 Ilarinalh De 
Road, Calcutta 9. 

THE RAMAKRISHNA MISSION SKVASIIRAMA, 
KANKIIAL, IIARDAYAR 
Rf.port for 1948 

This Sevashrama which was started early in 1901 in a 
small hnl. undt'r the insp’ralon of Swami V'ivekanrnda, 
to serve the people who flock to Hardwar from all parts 
of Ind\n ami fa*l victims to di-^eascs there, has now 
developed into a fiil’y-rqnip|)ed Ho’-'pilal w'lh .*>0 beds 
from .small beg un ‘ngs. It rl.^^o does immense service to 
pilgrhiis who gather in lacs during the Kumbhamclas be d 
in Hardwar once in 12 years. 

The fol’owing is a brief repcrl of its various aclivllic.s 
during 1948. 

During the pc.'iofl under review the Srvashrama bad to 
work under great strrin both on neeounl of the ru.^li of 
patients due to the influx of refugee > from the West 
Punjab and N.W.F.P.. and, finaiie ally. due to the extra 
palient.s and a’l-round increase in pnee*. The Sevashrnma, 
however, could lido over the diffuni’ty thanks to the 
support from the generous public rnd Government help. 

IIc.rp!fal: The total number of rases treated during 
the year was RR.R.^? ns ngn'nst 7.5.921 in 1947. The 
daily average attendnnrc for the year in the Indoor and 
Outdoor depfrlmenls of the Ilo'^pital rose to 240. 

Patients in the Indoor and Outdoor Dcpa-lments 
ineludc pilgr ms from all the provinees of Ind’a. in 
addition (n the inhabitants in and around the ioearty. 
D’ct, medicine. nnr*:'ng and treatment under qual’ficd 
doctors are providcfl free and without distinction of caste, 
creed, or eommun'ty. 

Mcd’ca! Relief for Relugrcs: The med'eal rclcf 
w’ork for rcrugee.s which was started in May 19 17 wn.s 
continued throughout the year 194R. In the Indoor 
Hospital 138 serious rases were admitted and treated, 
and as many ns 54.712 patients attended the Outdoor 
Department. Many dcscrvmg cases were given bar!ey 
powder, woollen blankets and also some help in cash in 
addition to med'cincs. Even now Hardwar and its 
neighbourhood have a popniElion of more than 30.009 
refugees, and this necessitates continuation of the relief 
work. 

Night School : The Night School for llarljan boys 
functioned as usual at the beginning of the year, but 
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OS the local Municipal Board is taking steps for com- 
pulsory Prims ry Education, the number of students went 
down considerably towards the cud of the year. 

Library : There were 3771 books in the Ashrama 
and the Patients’ Lb;arics. Both the Libraries were 
well uli ized, the number of books issued during the 
year being 3238. 

Feeding o} Dar'dranarayanas : About sixteen hundred 
persons, mostly Har jans, were entertained with food 
during the Birthday Anniversary of Swami Vivekananda. 

Finance: Income for the year under GcnerEl Fund 
was Ks. 50,753-4-3 and cxpeinlilure Rs. 52,255-14-10, 
leaving a deficit of Us. 1,532-10-7. Under the Buld ng 
Fund rnd Special Funds, tlic income came to Us. 2.005-0-0 
and Rs. 19.253-14-0 respectively, and expenditure under 
these two heads was Rs. 2,070-15-11 and Rs. 4.001-1-3 
respectively. 

Thanks: The Scvashrmia lakes this opportunity of 
offering its grateful thanks to all donors, subscrit^rs, 
and friends who lia\e helped the institution in various 
ways. 

Needs : The important needs of Ihc Scvaslirama arc : 


1 . 

Underground drainage with improved 

Rs. 


Ssnilary arrangements 

85,000 

2. 

One Cow Shed (Goshala) estimated 



lo cost Rs. 22,000 

10,000 

3. 

A Kitchen Block with store room and 



dining hull 

15,000 

4. 

Doctors’ Quarters 

15,000 

5. 

Electric Motor Pump with overhead 



lank for the main well . , 

12,000 

C. 

Twenty addilicual beds with necersary 



cqu'pmcnts 

C.OOO 

7. 

Pantry, Bedding and L'ncn Room for 



patients 

5,000 

8. 

Th rly-lhrce beds in the Indoor Hos- 



pital hrve not yet been endowed, and 
the cost of endowing a bed is Rs. 8,000. 
Beds may be endow'cd in memory 
of near and dear ones. 



In nddit’on lo these, the Immediate need of the 
Sevarhrama is for funds fer its day-to-day expenses. 
Due lo the enormous rise in prices of foodstuffs and 
hospita' requisites, side by sitle with the increase in weges 
and ralarics, the cost of maintenanec of the hospital is 
shoot’ng up year after year. The \'olumc cf work also 
is cxpand'ng. The Sevashramn iherefo'c requires at least 
Rs. 50 000 lo ca.Ty on its normal activities. 

Puma Kumbha Mefa at llardwar in Apr I 1950: The 
famous Puma Kumbha Mela held at Hardw.ir once in 
12 years wi 1 lake place ill’s time in 1050 in March and 
April. A ccngregnlion of 10 lo 12 lacs of p.l;;rims is 
expected as usual. 

Over and above its normal aclivil’es. the Peveshrnma 
ha? been organizing Special Medical Relief \\ork during 


these Mclas. Both men and money arc required to carry 
out the relief work sujcessfuly. An expenditure of 
Rs. 25,000 is estimated for this purpose, 'i'he success 
of the work dei)ciids upon the generous public and the 
Sevashrama hopes that they wi.l extend their helping 
hand for this humanitarian cause. Contributions for this 
purpose may be siiecilied accordingly. 

Contributions for any of the above purposes may be 
sent lo one of the fol.owing addresses : 

1. The President, RamakrUhiia Mission, Bclur 
Mf.lli P.0,, Howrah Dist., (Wcjt Bengal). 

2. The Secretary, Ramnkrisiina hlissioii Se\ ashrama, 
Kankhal P.O., Sahaianpur Dist., U.P. 

THE RAMAKRISIINA MISSION SEVASIIRAMA. 
VRINDABAN 
Report i or 1943 

Established in the year 1907 in holy Vrindavan, this 
institution hrs coiislaiiLly aimed at real zing the great 
cpir.luai ideal preached by Sri Kamakrishna and Swami 
Vivekananda — the ideal of worshipping the Divine in the 
suffering human. ly. From a very modest beginning the 
Sevaslirama has now grown into an up-to-date hotp tal 
With 55 beds, and is furnished with many modern 
equipments. 

Relief is given lo the suffering liumanity wllhoiit 
ony dislincl'ou of caste, creed or religion. Services are 
therefore aval able lo the public in general but the poor 
in purlicuiar, ficc of all charges. 

The following is a brief report of its activities during 
the year : 

Indoor General IJcspilal : The total number of cases 
(including eye cases) admitted during the year was 13(>4, 
Of these 1250 were cured and discharged. Cl were reioved 
and discharged otherwise, 21 died ami 29 remained under 
trcalincnt r.t the end of the year. The total number 
cf surgical cases was 2140. 

Nanda Baba Eye Hospital : Tlie Eye Ilcsp’lal is 
a special feature of the Sevashrama. It wes cslabl shed 
in the year 1913 by Seth Sri Bniiarsidas Bhagvrandas 
and Seth Sri Paliludrci RamcsliwariJas of Bombay, two 
gienl devotees of Nanda Baba, and is s'nce then being 
maintained mainly by them. As diseases of the eye g^rj 
very common, part'eu arly in the villages adjo iiing 
V'rindavan, lliis Department has proved itself to be a 
great boon lo the rural popululiou. The reputation of 
marked success in eye operations has widely spread, and 
many patients from far-off places come here for treatment. 

Outdoor Dispensary : The total number of new ca.«^e3 
treated during I he year wa.s 28.960 and the total number 
cf repeated cases was 03,892 as against 21.707 and 34.555 
respectively In 1947. The Iota’ number cf .^urgicrl cases 
including those of the Dye Department was 1.33.1. During 
the year under rcjwrt there was a total increase of 30.59 J 
cases over the cases of the preceding yea:. One of the 
main reasons for this heavy increase is the influx of 
refugee paticiilSt 
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X-Ray Department : The X-Ray plant purchased in 
11947 through the unselfish efforts of Seth Sri Ratansey 
Cbampsi and Seth Sri Natvarlal M. Chinai of Bombay 
started working during tiic year under report. It has 
removed a long-felt want of Vrindavan and the surround- 
ing localities. The total number of cases examined was 74. 

Clinical Laboratory ^ Inductathermy : 754 samples 

of blood, urine, stool, and sputum were examined during 
the year in the Clinical Laboratory. 84 cases were 
treated by Inductotherm-thcrapy. 

Refugee Relief : The total number of refugee patients 
admitted into the Indoor Hospital was 49 and the total 
number of Outdoor patients treated was 15,010. 

Finances: The total receipts for the year amounted 
to Rs. 60,998-1-0 and tlie total expenditure was 
Rs. 67,644-0-3. The prices of all commodities having 
gone up the expenditure increased by some thousands 
of rupees. The Government of UJ?. very kindly increased 
tlieir recurring annual grant from Rs. 2,000 to 
Rs. 6,000 for which the Sevashrama feels very grateful 
to them. But the finances of the Sevashrama are still 
far from satisfactory. 

Thanks : The Sevashrama offers its sincere thanks to 
the kind donors, subscribers and sympathizers of the 
institution for their ungrudging help and active support 
to it in running this charitable instil ution in the face 
of majiy difficulties. 

Immediate Needs: The Sevashrama Iwing situated 
right on the bank of the Jainuna is threnloned every year 
with floods. In 1947 the whole of the Sevashrama 
remained under w'aler for about four days and all hospital 
activities had to be suspended for a period. Moreover, 
the present site of the Sevashrama is in an out-of-the-way 
locality. Because of its remoteness patients cannot avail 
themselves of its services easily an<l that also to tlie 
desired extent. To obviate these difficulties, it luis been 
decided to shift the Sevashrama to a more prominent 
and safe site near the Mathura-Vriiidavan main road. 
This shifting of the Sevashrama and the new coiistnic- 
tion of the Hospital buildings, etc. will necessitate very 
heavy expenditure, and the Sevashrama therefore appeals 
to the generous public kindly to contribute liberally 
ifor this purpose .so that the institution may soon l3C 
shifted to its proposed site. 

Permanent Fund : The annual exx)euditure of the 
Sevashrama amounts to Rs. 40,000 out of which it gels 
about Rs. 20,000 by way of grants, subscriptions etc. 
To raise the balance of Rs. 20 000 is a hard problem 
which the management of the Sevaslirama have to tackle 
every year. It is, therefore, essential that the Permanent 
Fund of the Sevashrama should Ixj considerably 
strengthened, so that its finances iiiay be stabilized to a 
reasonable extent. Persons desirous of endowing beds 
in memory of their friends and relations may do so by 
Idndl^ contributing Rs. 5,000 per bed. 


Contributions either in cash or in kind, however anm]], 
may kindly be sent to the following addresses: 

1. The President, Ramakrishna Mission, P.O. Belur- 
math, Dt. Howrah, CWest Bengal); 

2. The Secretary, Ramakrishna Mission Sevashrama, 
Vrindaban, Mathura, U.P, 

THE SRI RAMAKRISHNA ADVAITA ASHRAMA, 
KALADY 

Report for the year 1948 

This Ashram is situated in the birthplace of the great 
Shankaraeharya, and aims to revive the cultural tradi- 
tion of that sacred place. Its chief activities are edu- 
rational, all education being imparted after the manner 
of the Guruhda system. 

In the perio<l under report the Ramakrishna Gurukula. 
School has been shifted to a new building, mainly meant 
for Ilarijan boys. The building for a proposed Free 
Public Library and Reading Room has been constructed. 

Not less than eleven schools arc being conducted by 
the Avshram, the Brahmanandodaycm English, the 
Brahmanandodayam Sanskrit High Schools at Kalady 
proper, and the Vivekodayam SoTiskrit High School at 
Eravinnllor being the three most outstanding ones. 
Ajiart from these, the Sri Ramakrishna Gurukula deserves 
particular attention. Here the Gurukula system is 
strictly followed, the pupils living in close a,ssocialion 
with their teachers according to the high ideals of purit}'. 
•se^^vice. and equality. No dislintiori at all is made on tl.»' 
basis of creed, caste, or religion. 

There ,'ire three libraries. One of them, the Sri 
Vivehtinanda Religious Library and Rending Room, 
containing 1400 volumes in various languages, lui.s been 
opened in tlic new building during the period umkr 
report. 

During the year, lectures and religious classes wort 
regularly held, several articles were published in lli<‘ 
South- Indian papers and magazines, and one book was 
publislnsl. The monthly magazine Amritavani, run by 
the Ashram, has entered into its third year of publication. 

The Ashrama has 128 acres of arable land wliri-r 
intensive paddy eulllvation is going on under its 
supervision. 

Special care is taken of the Harijans. The milk- 
canteen has supplied milk and vitamin-tablets to some 
75 poor children in the latter half of 1948. 

The Institution needs the support of the generoiic 
public. Due to its expanding educational activities, 
the Ashrama has incurred a debt of about Rs. 13,500. 
and its first objective is to get it cleared. It also neeJs 
funds for some urgently needed constructions and 
repairs. 

Cordial thanks are extended to H.II. The Maharaja 
of Travancore, who has shown great interest and 
sympathy, and to other noble wcllwishers who have 
rendered valuable aid to its sustenance. 
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wonderful 

surprises 

You will experience during the first few minutes 
after you have installed SUPER-CUSHIONS on your car. 



1. An amazing softer ride, In fact it 
is almost like floating. 



2. You have greater traction and 
greater safety. 


3. Fewer rattles and less vibration I 


Those bigger and softer SUPER-CUSHIONS absorb 
shocks and bumps. 

This means more comfort, less wear and tear and 
fewer repair bills ! Because ,ou have more road 
contact area, you get greater traction, faster stops, 
more control on (urns and more safety during the 
monsoons. 

Change to SUPER-CUSHION.S -NOW I 




GOODYEAR 


MORE P£OPl£. THE WORLD OVER, RIDE ON GOODYEAR TYRES THAN ON ANY OTHER MAKEJ 


PRABUDDHA 'BHARATA 




NATIONAL INSULATED GABLE CO. OF INDIA LTD. 

LAID OUT ALONG THE MOST MODERN LINES, OUR FACTORY 
IS EQUIPPED WITH THE LATEST TYPE OF MACHINERY 

We have pleasure in announcing that, besides Bare 
Electrolytic Copper Wires, we now manufacture 
V.l.R. Cables of all types and sizes, 
ftexibles etc : etc : 

67/74, Stephen House, Caixiutta. Telegram: “MEGOJIM,” Telephone: Cal. 5600 (9 Lines) 
Branch: Delhi, Works: Mulajore, Shamnagah, Bengal E. I. Rlv. 

Managing Agents: The Associated Industrial Development Co. Ltd., Calcutta. 


Dr. P. MOZOOMDAR’S ( M. B. ) 

ANTIBACTRIN 

CARBUNCLE CURB or THE LIQUID KNIFE [ Keff'l. 
Cures by mere Application. 


NO RISK 


OPERATION 



NO NEED 


DRESSING 


Specific for— CARBUNCLE, BURNS, SEPTICSi 
SINUS, ULCERS, SORES ETC. 

BEWARE OF IMITATION 

STOCKISTS LYTTON * Co. 32, DHURMATALLAH STREET, CALCUTTA 
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UPANISHADS 

Each of the Upanishads contains Introduction, Sinskrit text, Word for 
word English rendering, English Translation and Coniinents. 



Rs. As.P. 


Rs. 

As 

Isha 

. . 0 hi 0 

Mundaka . . 

. . 1 

0 

Kcna 

. . 0 1^2 0 

Man dll ky a 

. . 0 

8 

Ktitha 

..180 

Ailarcya 

. . 1 

0 

Prashna 

.10 0 

Taittiriya . . 

.. 2 

0 


Svctasvalara 

1 8 0 



WORKS 

OF SWAM! 

RAMAKRISIINANANDA 





Rs.As. P. 

Message of Eternal Wisdom 


. . 8 0 

0 

Sri Krishna — the Pastoral and the King-maker . . 

..12 

0 

God and Divine Incarnations 


..2 4 

0 

For ThinkcLs on 

Education 


. . 3 0 

0 

Ancient Quest 



.. 1 8 

0 
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BALLYGUNGE REAL PROPERTY 


BUILDING SOCIETY LIMITED 

Formerly Billygunge Bunk, Ltd. 

Ballygunge Back Buildings, 

26. HINDUSTHAN PARK, BALLYGUNGE, CALCUTTA. 

FIXEn DEPO!-iITS AUE ACXnCl»TKn 
AT THE FOI.I.OAVINCi KATES : 


3 monihs — 1J% P. A. 6 months — 2% P. A. J gear 
2 years — 4% P. A- 3 years — ilX P. A. 5 years 


The Board of Diroctora in u meeting hold on 31-12-47 hu.'? dooidcd to inoreitso the intorefit 
of all fixed deuoBits by litdf per cent on and from Jpt Junuarv. I'-MS. Mliev have thither decided 
that the benefit of this increuae of intereat ia to bo extended to all existing depositors of theBank, 

MANAGING DIIiNCTORS; 

Prof. N. C. MAITKA. Ur. S. N. SINGHA. 
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TO 


TIRED EYES 

ASSOCIATED ELECTRICAL 
INDUSTRIES (INDIA) LTD. 

AGENTS FOR THE BRITISH THOMSON - HOUSTON CO.. LTD. 


AtX 46 
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PAPBR AND STATIONERY 

OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 

CONSULT US FOR YOUR ADVANTAGE 

We hold the largest stock of both 

INDIAN AND FOREIGN PAPER 
We supply Paper regularly to the well-known journal of 
Indian Nationalism PRABUOOHA BHARATA 

6H0LANATH PAPER HOUSE LIMITED 


‘‘KUSUM SMRITI” 

21* Beadon Street (Phone: B. B. 4289) CALCUTTA 
Pak Branch: PATOATULY, DACCA 

Calcutta Branches : — 

134/135, OLD CHINA Bz. St., 167, OLD CHINA Bz. St., & 64, HARRISON ROAD (B,B. 28) 


Look For 


^*RHIN0” Label o- GENZIE 

& 

OTHER READY-MADE GARMENTS 


Manufactured by 


ACARPARA KUTIR SILPA PRATISTHAM 

m nAnAAMiao 


ACARPARA 


P. 0. KAMARHATI 


24 PARGANAS 


« ^ . 1 10 Upper Circular Road, Calcutta, opp : Sealdah Station 

;■ ,.3 Ctodmarl Ghat Road, Howrah, opp : Howrah Station 






BRAHMA-SUTRA-BHASHYA-NIRNAYA 

BY SWAMI CHIDGHANANANDA 

Prhited cntirehf in Dci atutfjari Type 

An original book in Sanskrit from the pen of an erudite scholar. 
The author has made a critical and comparative study of all the existing 
commentaries to ascertain the real import of the Brahma-Sutras. The 
style is easy and graceful. 

It gives us great salisfaetiou to find that >vilh endless loll Swaini Chidgban- 

ananda has tried to dclennine wlu'ch one of the nunieroiis eoninicntaries 

of Brahm/i-Sulra really folIo>Ys the S])irit of Vyasa The book will 

immensely benefit all Vedantin scliolars. — The Anirita Bazar Patrikn. 

The whole subject has been carefully investigated The work will be of 

particular value to those who want to make a critic/d and comparative study of 
the Vedant/i. — The llindn. 

Pp. 203 (KoyaJ 8vo) Price Rs. 5 
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BOOKS AT CONCESSION 

RATE 

TO SUBSCRIBERS OF 



PRABUDOHA BHARATA 




Actual 

Concession 


Price 

Price 

Rs. As. 

Bs. As. 

Selections from Swami VIvckananda 

6 0 

5 10 

Srimad Bha^ravad-Gita. By Swami Swarupananda. 

5 8 

5 0 

Lectures from Colombo to Almora. By Swami Vivekananda 

5 0 

4 8 

Letters of Swami Vivekananda . . . . 

5 12 

5 4 

Viveka-Chudamani of Sankaracharya. By Swami Madhavananda . . 

3 0 

2 8 

Siva-Mahimnah Stotram or The Hymn on the Greatness of 



Siva. By Swami Pjivilrmanda 

0 12 

0 10 

A Short Life of Sri Ramakrishna 

1 0 

0 12 

Ramakrishna (he Man and the Power. By Swami Gnaneswarananda 

1 6 

1 4 

The Holy Mother 

1 0 

0 12 

A Short Life of Swami Vivekananda 

1 0 

0 12 

Tcachinfi^s of Sri Ramakrishna 

5 0 

4 8 

Teachinffs of Swami Vivekananda .. 

3 0 

2 12 

The Messatre of Our Master 

2 4 

2 0 

Spiritual Talks 

4 0 

3 8 

In the Hours of Meditation. A beautiful aymposium of devout thoughts 

1 8 

1 4 

Raja Yotfa. By Swami Vivekananda (Paper Bound) 

2 12 

2 8 

Jnana-Yo??fa. Bv Swami Vivekananda „ „ 

3 0 

2 12 

Bhakti-Y'o^a. By Swami ^'i^Tkananda „ „ 

1 4 

1 0 

Karma- Yop:a. By Swami Vivekananda „ », 

1 4 

1 0 

Chica<ro Addresses. By Swami Vivekananda , . 

0 8 

0 6 

My Master. Bv Swami Vivekananda 

0 6 

0 5 

My Life and Mission. By Swnmi Vivekananda 

0 10 

0 8 

In Defence of Hinduism. Bv Swami Vivekananda 

0 8 

0 6 

Modern India. By Swami Vivekananda 

0 10 

0 8 

Practical Vedanta. Bv Swami Vivekananda .. 

1 4 

1 0 

The East and The West, By Swami Vivekananda 

1 8 

1 4 

Common Sense ahout Yojra. By Swami Pavitrananda . . 

1 0 

0 14 

Divine Communion. By Swami Gnaneswarananda 

1 0 

0 14 

Thoughts of Power. Bv Swnmi Vivekananda . . 

0 8 

0 7 

Talks w'ifh Swami Vivekananda .. 

4 0 

3 12 

Altar Flowers. A bounuet of rhoieest hymns in Sanskrit . . 

2 8 

2 4 

With the Swamis in America, By A We^'tem Disciple .. 

1 4 

1 0 

Ca«te, Culture, and Socialism. Swami Vivekananda 

1 4 

1 2 j 

India. Bv Swami Vivekananda 

1 12 

1 8 

Poems. Bv Swami Vivekananda 

1 6 

1 4 i 

For Seekers of God. By Swami Shivananda 

2 8 

2 4 

ST>i ritual Practice. Bv Annnda 

2 4 

2 0 

Brahma-Sutras. By Swnmi Vireswarananda 

0 0 

6 8 
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SWAMI VIVEKANANDA 

By His Eastern and Ml ester n Disciples 
COMPLETE IN TWO VOLUMES 
THIRD EDITION 



‘‘Tlio book dors jnslicc to its theme, and the 
condensed biography which is now available to 
the general reader, provides, an accurate and 
authoritative account of a man who not only 
lived an inspired life but was constantly a source 
of inspiration to others ,” — Times of hidia. 



“If our young men wish to win the 
respect and admiration of the world, 
let them draw their inspiration from 
the wonderful life of the Swarniji who 
was not only a seer and the greatest 
standard-bearer of Vedantism in the 
East and the West but the very 
impersonation of all that is great and 
noble in life.” — A. B. Pattrika. 


“The magic personality of Vivekaiunula. his vitality and endurance, are wonder- 
fully ])ortr,!iyed in these two volumes.” — Rangoon Gazette. 

“Written in chaste English and replete with soul-stirring incidents, the 
biography of Swami Vivckaiumda captivates the mind of the readcr.”-~Bo7n6a7/ 
Chronicle. 


The only vivid, aulhenlic, all-round and exhauslive Biography. 
ExcelhnI. get-up. Demy Sao. Dp. BOO each Volume. 
Price Two Voliunes Cloth Bound Rs. CL 


ADVAITA ASHRAMA 

4. Wellington Lane, ‘ - (’ALCUTTA 13 


Editor: SWAMI BRAHMAMAYANANDA 

Printed by Suits C. Das, M.A. at Abinas Press {General Prin^rs & PuMishers Ltd.), 
ns Uharamtala Street, Calcutta and published by Swann Yogeshwarananda from 
* A W<»ninet.on IdSne, Calcutta 13 
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SUR GRRIREl 

a 

sfflmpinc uioRKs ltd. 

Estd. 1918 



Atanu^aciuteti 


ENAMELLED KITCHEN 
WARES AND HOUSE- 
HOLD UTENSILS 


HOSPITAL REQUISITES, 
REFLECTORS, Rv. SIGNAL 
ARMS Etc Etc. 



LARGEST FACTORY 
IN THE EAST 

OHice & Factory : 

24, Middle Road, Entaily 
CALCUTTA - 14 



EVERYTHING IN 
VITREOUS 
ENAMELLING 

Tel. Address : 
SURNAMEL -CALCUTTA 
Phone No. Entaily 1130 
C 2 Lines ) 
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80781 




